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CONTACTS BETWEEN 
CIVILIZATIONS IN TIME 

{Re^iaissances) 

A. 'THE RENAISSANCE’ 


T he metaphorical application of the French word renausance to 
denote the ‘rebirth* of an extinct culture was a Modem Western 
usage; and, for Western minds whose vocabulary had come to include 
this term, the first association of the word 'renaissance', in this latter* 
day technical meaning of tt, was in the singular, not in the plural, and as 
a proper name, not as the label of a species.* 

Modem Western historians were apt thus to speak of 'the Renaissance* 
under the spell of the same egocentric illusion* that had prompted Homo 
Terricola in all societies and all ages to speak of ‘the Earth*, the 'Moon*, 
'the Sun*. Such fafons de parler were, of course, as unscientific as they 
were insidious, and as insidious as they were subjective. They were 
expressions of an unsophisticated observer's uncritical assumption that 
his own ego is the centre of the Universe and that a panorama seen from 
his persoi^ angle of vision is a true picture of the Universe as it really is. 
In this same egocentric frame of mind an inhabitant of another of 'the 
Planets* would use Terricola’s familiar term 'the Earth* to mean the 
planet whose surface happened to be his habitat. If, for example, he 
happened to be a Martian, ‘the Earth* wxiuld mean for him the planet 
Mars and not the planet Terra. On the other hand, Terticola's term ‘the 
Moon’ would not have any counterpart in other planetary vocabularies, 
since a diverse parochial experience would have accustomed inhabitants 
of Jupiter to speak of 'the Moons' in the plural and inhabitants of Saturn 
to speak, instead, of 'the Ring’, while inhabitants of other planets, if un¬ 
equipped with telescopes, would deny that such phenomena as either 
'moons' or 'rings' were to be seen among the heavenly bodies. It is true 
that, when they spoke of ‘the Sun', inhabitants of any of 'the Planets* 
would be referring to one and the same star; but, when a 't^ventieth- 
century' terricola was reminded, by the spectacle of 'the Milky Way*, 
that suns were as common as dirt, and when he went on to reflect that 
any of these innumerable suns might have numerous planets revolving 
round it, he was forced to realize that his habitual phrase ‘the Planets’ 
was as provincial an expression as ‘the Moon', and ‘the Sun’ as crass a 
provincialism as ‘the Earth*. Nor did ‘the Milky Way* itself fare any 
better; for Homo Terricola'i latter-day astronomers had informed him 
that this smoke-ring composed of stars, including his native planet’s 
sun, was, itself, simply one of a number of nebulae in diverse stages of 

* In Larouste, P.: Grand Dictionnmrt Umvtrttl du SiieU, vol. xiii, p. 936, the 
earliest French author cited as having used the word 'renaissance' in this technical sense 
is E.-J. Delecluae (otceior A.D. I78i-t863). In the Nro English DieUon<^ the wheat 
passage cic^ dates from as Ute as A.O. ** ** i58~vS« 

B S«l». tx B 



2 RENAISSANCES 

condensation. These astronomical illustrations of the egocentric illusion’s 
distorting effect upon the appearance of Reality were illuminating com¬ 
mentaries on the customary Modem Western usage of the word 
renaissance. . ^ 

In ordinary Modem Western parlance the singular expression the 
Renaissance’ was used to denote something that had happened in one 
local province of one civilization in one age of its history on two planes 
of its activity. The particular civilization in question was Western 
Christendom, the particular province was Northern and Central Italy,* 
the particular age was the Late Medieval period of Western history 
{circa A.D. i275-i47S)» the particular activities were the literary and 
visual arts. The occurrence that was identified by being labelled with 
this name invented for it ad hoc was the evocation—at this time ^d 
place, and within these two spheres of cultural action—of the ‘ghost’ of 
a ‘dead’ civilization; and the revenant thus called up from Sheol by this 
feat of cultural necromancy was the shade of an Hellenic culture to 
which the Western culture was affiliated.* 

If our reminder of the distorting effect of the egocentric illusion on 
our menti picture of the stellar universe has put us on the alert against 
the danger of error to which this besetting illusion exposes human 
minds in all their mental operations, we may feel it worth while to re- 


» i.e. the «boriatn«Uy Western Christian parts of the Italian PeninstiU, as distinct 
from a ri-dewwx Byzantine South (see I. i. 3* and 38). 

s Xhis evocation of two facets of the Hellenic culture in a Late Medieval Italy wm the 
occurrence to which the label inscribed ‘the Renaissance’ properly attached; but in 
popular parlance the usage of the term was sometimes incorrectly narrowed and some¬ 
times incorrectly widened. It was sometimes confined to denoting the enrichment of an 
Italian rensissatice of Hellenism in Latin dresa, at a date by which thia was alre^y a 
going ooreem, through the fifteenth-century Italian humaniw’ aoqi^ition from^n- 
stantinopie of original works of Hellenic literature in the medium of the Classic^ 
language (see IX- viii. loa). In reality, this Greek contribution to a Late Medieval 
Italian renaisaance of Helleniam was the by-product of a contact m the Spacc-dim^sion 
between a Late Medieval Italy and a contemporary Orthodox Chnttcndom which hap¬ 
pened to be a ‘carrier’ of those Greek elements of an extinct Hellenw culture that the 
Italians acquired from this Byzantine source in the fifteenth century. On the other hand 
the meaning of the term 'the Renaissance’ was sometimes extended to »nclude the radia¬ 
tion of a Late Medieval Italian sub-culture into the Transmarine and 1 raMalpine 
provincea of Western Christendom at the transition from the Medieval to the Modem 

^^n*hus^i«mitun^it8 own special culture to ‘the Barbarians’, a Late Medieval luly 
did. of course, transmit the achievements of her evocauon of Hdlenism among her other 
current cultural oommo^tiea. But the diffusion of the Italian culture at this date was. 
in ittelf not a renaissance but an encounter between two diverse contemporary Western 
sub-cultures within the besom of a Western body socUl that wm their common social 
setting. (The measure of the gulf by which these two Ute Me^eval WestOT sub- 
cultuw had come to be divided by the time when their encounter began was given in a 
striking visual form by the contrast in style, and still greater contrast in ithoa, betwem 
the native English sculpture and the imported Florentine master Pietro Tornpani s 
work in the English King Henry Vll’a chapel in Weswmstcr Abbey). This 
tion of the non'talian provinces of the Western * consMucnce of 

the Ittlions' success in forging ahead of the rest of Western Chnstendom m the course 
of the two preceding ccanirics: luly had already won this lead in a cultumi race between 
the divers province of a Medieval Western Christendom before the lulun renaissance 
of Hellenism had started; and, in virtue of this lead, the eventual di^sion of a Late 
Medieval Italian culture beyond the Alps and across the Western Medite^wn would 
assuredly have taken place even if there had been no Italian renaissance of Hellenism at 
all. or if there had been one that had never gone beyond a mere rcviv^ of the second¬ 
hand Latin version of the Hellenic literature, without any fifteenth-century luhan 
recourse to HeUenism’s Greek fountain-head (see IV. iv. *75, nn. i and a, and 3^3, n. i, 
and IX. viii. 10a, n. a). 




‘THE RENAISSANCE’ 3 

consider the customary Western conception of ‘the Renaissance’ in a 
critical spirit; and, as soon as we enter upon this re-examination, we 
shall find that the popular usage of the term in the singular, to describe 
a Late Medieval Italian literary and artistic movement, was at variance 
with the historical facts in at least three respects. In the first place it did 
not cover the whole field even of the Late Medieval Italian renaissance 
of Hellenism, since it left out of the picture a political facet that, in the 
twentieth century, was still dominating the social landscape of a Late 
Modem Western World in which the htcrary and artistic traces of ‘the 
Renaissance’ had been gradually fading out.* In the second place the 
use of the word renahsanee as a proper name for the evocation of Hel¬ 
lenism in a Late Medieval Italy ignored the fiict that there had been 
other renaissances of Hellenism, in other provinces of Western Christen¬ 
dom, at other times in Western history (later, as well as earlier, than the 
Late Middle Ages), and that these other Western renaissances of Hellen- 

> A child of a Late Modern Western Civtlisation who hid hid the good fortune to hive 
been bom just in time to hive received 1 Lite Medieval Itiliin (a/tas Early Modem 
Western) Hellenic education in the Greek and Latin l&nguases and literaturea \m aadly 
aware, by the year a.d. (if he had had the further good or bad fortune to have 
aurvived two world wars), mat he and hia claM-mates might be all but the lut Weatem 
tnitiatea into an Hetlenie n't^/amcAautfrtjf which had been a veritable ‘Illumination of the 
Soul* (to uae Acton'a words, quoted above in I. i. 47) for all those children of (he Weat 
who had been nven the opportunity of participating in this inspiring intellectual experi¬ 
ence. In the Western educational arena by the year a.d. iQta the humanist'a curriemum 
introduced through a Late Medieval Italian rcnaisaance of Helieniam had been put out 
of the running and all but pushed off the track by a physicist'a curriculum representing 
an aboriginal Western ff'tJiOHfe/taMng which, after having been put out of countenance 
for a season by the dazzling splendour of (he Hellenic rnmiant, had been progrtsaively 
reasserting itself ever since a native Western genius for an empirical and experimental 
exploration and exploitation of the Phyaical Univcrae had achieved a counter-renaiisanca 
in winning ‘the Battle of the Books* at the turn of the aeventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies (see IV. tv. ^63, n. 1, and pp. 62-73, below). 

In appraising, circa a.d. tgti. the policy pursuM by a Late Modem Western World 
in discriminatuig, and selecting for retention or discard, the divers elements of the 
Hellenic culture that had been recaptured for the Mt^em West by the Italian Humanists, 
the last survivors of this now ell but exterminated intellectual tribe might feci inclined 
to pray and beseech their exterminators to say after them, in language taken from the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer: ‘We have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done, and we have done those things which we ought not to have done,' In the 
very generation in which the literary and artistic facets of an Italian renaissance of 
Hellenism were being finally discarded by a post-Modem Western Man, this Caliban 
was not only clinging to the political facet but was pushing this resuscitated political 
ideology of Hellemsm to extremes that had never been approached by the Hcilcnea them- 
■clves in their own self-immolation on the altar of an idolized Leviathan. 

This selective policy that was thus being pursued by twentiech-eentury Western Man 
wsa, of course, as logical as it was perverse. His determination to retain the political facet, 
while discarding the literary and artistic faceu, of Hellenism was governed by the same 
impulse that was moving lum at the same time to give rein to his own native bent for 
Physical ^ence. Like this native Western phyaical technique, an alien Hellenic political 
ideology ministered to an insatiable lust for ^wer which was the inev'itable ruling pas¬ 
sion in hearts that had relapsed from Christianity into a pagan worship of a Collective 
Humanity. This point had been noted by a Late Modem Western student of Hellemsm 
in a passage already quoted in a different context: 

‘Europes infatuation for the Greeks and Romans dates from the sixteenth century, 
when she began her great political and military reorganisation. She admired them in im 
things ... because they tai^ht her how to organise armies, how to wage wars, and how 
to build up great sates* (^rrero, G.: Peiuf and War (London 1933, Macmillan), p. 
t9^ quoted In Vll. vii. 543). 

It looked as if a self-deconsccrated Modem Western Sod^ had taken the political 
ideals of the lalian renaissance more seriously than iu aesthetic ideals just because ^ese 
political ideals presented a more defiant challenge to a Christian (thos against which a 
tf tter-day Western Man had rebelled. 



4 RENAISSANCES 

ism had extended to other facets of the Hellenic culture besides the 
literary, artistic, and political. In the third place the customary usage 
ignored the still more portentous ^ct that there had been other renais* 
sances of Hellenism in the histories of at least one other Hellenistic 
Civilization besides Western Christendom, and other renaissances of 
other ‘dead’ cultures besides Hellenism in the histories of other civiliza¬ 
tions of the third generation besides the two Hellenistic Christian 
societies. 

As soon as we have thus brought alt the relevant phenomena into 
view, we become aware that, in using the word renaissance as a proper 
name, we have been allowing ourselves to fall into the error of seeing a 
unique occurrence in an event which in reality was no more than one 
particular instance of a recurrent historical phenomenon. The evocation 
of a dead culture by the living representatives of a civilization that is still 
a going concern proves to be a species of historical event for which the 
proper label is, not ‘the Renaissance’, but ‘renaissances’; and, in an 
earlier context, we have already identified the genus to which this species 
belongs. The raising of a ghost by a necromancer produces an encounter 
between the medium and his oracle; and such encounters between the 
living and the dead are one species of a generic phenomenon which pre¬ 
sents itself in a different specific form in encounters in which ^th 
parties arc alive at the time when they collide with one another. The 
species of encounter in which the contact takes place between con¬ 
temporaries has been the subject of the immediately preceding part of 
this Study; and, in finding our way into that field of inquiry, we have 
already taken note of a specific difference between contacts—of the 
species there examined—in which the characteristic and distinctive 
aspect of the encounter is a collision in the Space-dimension between 
contemporaries living side by side in di^erent geographical habitats, 
and contacts in which the pertinent difference of location between the 
colliding parties is a distance measured in the Time-dimension of the 
chronologist and not in the Space-dimer^ion of the geographer^ 

In the same context we have also already observed that, among en¬ 
counters of the species labelled ‘contacts in Time’, we can identify at 
least three distinct varieties. There are encounters in the life, of the kind 
that we have labelled ‘Apparentation-and-Affiliation,* between parties 
belonging to different, but consecutive, generations whose lives have 
partly overlapped in the Time-dimension. There are other encounters 
(and these are our present subject) in which the parties are the same, 
but in which the encounter takes place at a date when the party repre¬ 
senting an older generation is no longer alive, and is therefore only able 
to participate as a ghost evoked by a living necromancer—in contrast to 
its original encounter, in the life, with an ‘affiliated’ civilization whose 
still living representatives are now awakeni^ the dead in order to estab¬ 
lish a fresh contact of a different kind.> There are other encounters, 
again, in which one of the parts is likewise played by a ghost, but this by 
a ghost of the necromancer’s own past self, and not by the ghost of one 

1 See IX. viii. 97. * See I. L 44 and IX. viii. 97-48. 

i See IX. viii. 97-98 and tot. 



‘THE RENAISSANCE’ 5 

of his parents.^ In this place there is no need to redefine these distinc¬ 
tions between an archaistic endeavour to revert to an earlier stage of the 
archaist’s own history and the two varieties of encounter between 
civilizations of different generations that are distinguished from one 
another by the difference between the elder party’s status when it partici¬ 
pates as a living ‘apparented’ civilization and its status when it partici¬ 
pates as a ghost evoked in a renaissance. There is no need, either, to 
reduplicate our previous examination of the phenomena of Archaism 
and of Apparentation-and-Affiliation; and accordingly, in the present 
Part of this Study, we can confine our attention to renaissances, with 
which we have not had occasion to deal so far, except incidentally. 

Before proceeding to make an empirical survey of renaissances as a 
first step towards an analysis of their specific characteristics, we have 
only to take note of one point of difference ex hypothesi between re¬ 
naissances and those diverse contacts in the Time-dimension that arc 
represented by the other two varieties of the species. 

In the relation of Apparentation-and-Affiliation bcuveen two living 
societies of different generations, as well as in a society’s archaistic re¬ 
version to some phase of its own past experience, the two parties must 
be, ex f^pothesi, in diverse and dissimilar stages of their life-history. In 
a case of Apparentation-and-Affiliation, for example,* the elder of the two 
parties must, not only have broken down, but have gone so far along the 
road of disintegration as to have split into the two Actions that we have 
called a proletariat and a dominant minority, before the embryo of a 
younger civilization can be conceived in the womb of the elder civiliza¬ 
tion’s proletariat; and, in consequence, the two parties to one of these 
encounters in the Time-dimension in which both parties are alive at the 
time are bound to find themselves, during the period of this encounter 
between them in the life, in extremely dissimilar phases of experience, at 
however early a stage of its growth the ‘apparented’ society may have 
broken down, and at however early a stage of its own subsequent growth 
the ‘affiliated’ society may suffer (if it docs suffer) the antecedent 
society’s fate. In a case of Archaism the a priori necessity of a corre¬ 
sponding difference between the respective psychological situations of 
the necromancer and the ghost of his own past self is still more obvious; 
for the very fact that the necromancer is recalling a past phase of his 
own life carries the implication that this resuscitated past and the living 
present represent different stages in the formation of a single cumu¬ 
latively grow’ing experience. On the other hand, when the ghost that the 
necromancer evokes is the ghost, not of his own, but of a different 
civilization, which, though ‘apparented’ to his own, is now no longer in 
the land of the living, it is equally open to him, at will, to evoke either a 
phase of this dead antecedent civilization’s experience that is dissimilar 
from the necromancer’s own present or a phase that is more or less on 
a psychological par with it.* This wider freedom of choice, and the use 
that the necromancer is apt to make of it, will prove to be imporUnt 
themes in the study of renaissances upon which we are now embarking. 

* S«e IX.vui. Toi. The w*y of lifethit we h*veUb«ne<i'Arcb*wm'hMbeenex«inined 
in V.vi.49-97. a ScclX.vui.97. 1 See IX-vm.98-ioo,«ndpp.ia^3?fa«low. 



B. A SURVEY OF RENAISSANCES 


(I) A PLAN OF OPERATIONS 

I F Vfc have now succeeded in establishing our thesis that a Late 
Medieval Italian renaissance of Hellenism which had been known as 
‘the Renaissance’ in Modern Western parlance was, after all, not a 
unique phenomenon but was one representative of one species within a 
genus labelled ‘encounters’, the next step that suggests itself is to take 
advantage of this widening of our horizon for the prosecution of our 
inquiry along our customary empirical lines. Let us first see how many 
instances we can collect of renaissances within the meaning of the term 
as we have now defined it, and then let us go on to use the results of this 
survey as the basis for an analytical study of this species of encounter by 
means of the comparative method of investigation. 

In setting out to plan a survey of renaissances, we shall find at once 
that our foregoing critique of ‘the Renaissance’ has already placed in our 
hands some clues to the discovery of a procedure. We have noticed that 
this Italian resuscitation of Hellenism was neither comprehensive nor 
indiscriminate; it was a recapture of certain particular facets of the re¬ 
suscitated culture’s life. A literary and an artistic facet were two aspects 
of this renaissance that were in the foreground of a latter-day Western 
observer’s retrospective picture of the phenomenon, and we have also 
noticed a political facet that had perhaps always been paramount in fact, 
and that was undoubtedly the one aspect of the Italian renaissance of 
Hellenism which, in a.d. 195 a, was showing an increasing, instead of a 
diminishing, potency for fascinating Western souls.* These three facets 
of this particular revenante culture in this particular evocation corre¬ 
spond to three of the elemental and sub-elemental rays into which wc 
have found the integral radiation of a radioactive culture being diffracted 
in the process of diffusion in the dimension, not of Time, but of Space;* 
and, with this clue in our hands, we may push our search for instances of 
renaissances into the rest of those divers fields of human activity which 
have figured as separately distinguishable strips in our culture-spec¬ 
trum. On these lines we shall m^e successive searches for symptoms 
of renaissances in the fields of Politics, Law, Science and Philosophy, 
Language and Literature, the Visual Arts, and Religion.* Moreover, 
these inquiries will not be confined to renaissances of various aspects of 
Hellenism in the Western Christian Hellenistic World at different stages 
in this civilization’s history. We shall also put into the witness box, one 
after another, all the other civilizations of the third generation that have 
come within our cognizance^—and these are all that come into question 
in our present inquiry, since these alone had been en rapport with their 

* See p. 3, n. 1, tbove. * See IX. viii. 498-500. 

* It mil DC noticed that Economica are absent from this list, in contrast to the impor¬ 
tance of the pan that they have proved to play in encounters in the Spacc-dimention 
between contemporaries. 

'* A list of tertiary civilizations will be found in the table of primitive societies, civiliza¬ 
tions, and higher rdigions in serial order, in VII. viL Table IV facing p. 77a. 
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predecessors on the comparatively intimate terms required for making 
the feat of evocation a possibility. 

Wliile the resuscitation of a dead culture in the heart and mind of a 
living society may result in the necromancer's recollecting aspects of the 
resuscitated culture that he has forgotten, or even in his discovering 
aspects of which he has never before been aware, he could never have 
performed the initial act of materializing the nucleus of the wraith 
which he has thus afterwards gradually brought into foctis if, before 
ever he set out to raise this ghost, he had not possessed some hold over 
the dead society. This indispensable preliminary hold consists, as we 
have seen,^ in the possession of a stock of practices and ideas derived 
from the dead civilization’s cultural heritage; and this key is not in the 
hands of any civilization of a younger generation that is not afHliated to 
the dead society in virtue of being the issue of a chrysalis church that 
has been constructed by the dead society's internal proletariat. This link 
of Apparentation«and-AiHliation, as we have called it, duly subsists be¬ 
tween tertiary civilizations and their secondary predecessors; but we 
have found no more than abortive rudiments of it in the relation between 
secondary civilizations and the primary predecessors of these;* and, ex 
kypothesi, there can have been no relation of this kind between those 
primary civilizations themselves and the primitive societies out of which 
they must have arisen by some process of mutation.* On this showing, 
we may take it that we shall have covered the ground of our present in¬ 
quiry when we have taken an inventory of the tertiary civilizations’ per¬ 
formances in their resuscitations of facets of the lives of their secondary 
predecessors in the divers fields of activity that we have been able to 
distinguish for our present purpose. 

( 11 ) OPERATIONS ACCORDING TO PLAN 

(a) RENAISSANCES OP POLITICAL IDEAS, IDEALS, AND 
INSTITUTIONS 

We have already noticed that the Late Medieval Italian renaissance of 
Hellenism exerted a more enduring influence on Western life on the 
political plane than on either the literary or the artistic.^ We may now go 
on to observe that the political manifestations of this renaissance not 
only outlived the aesthetic manifestations but had forestalled them. A 
renaissance which did not declare itself on the aesthetic plane earlier 
than the generations of Dante {vivebat a.d. 1265-1321) and Petrarch 
{vivehat A.D. 1304-74) had begun to take effect on the political plane as 
early as the eleventh century, when the TOvemment of the cities of Lom¬ 
bardy had passed out of the control of their bishops into the hands of 
communes administered by boards of magistrates who were appointed 
by, and responsible to, the citizens. The resuscitated Hellenic political 
id^ which made this impact on eleventh-century Western Christian 
urban communities in Northern Italy* proceeded, after the radiation 

‘ In IX. viii. 98. * See VII. vii. 431-2. 

* Se« II. J. 303-30. 4 See p. 3, B. I, »boT«. 

s See III. ui. 344 , IV. hr. 353. a. i; end pp. 643-8, below. 
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of a Late Medieval Italian sub-culture into the Transalpine and Trans¬ 
marine provinces of Western Christendom, to make a corresponding im¬ 
pact on the peoples of the feudal monarchies which this wallung ghost of 
Hellenism encountered there. 

In both its earlier and narrower and its later and wider field the in¬ 
fluence of this Hellenic rewnant on Western politics was the same. The 
superficial effect was to propagate a cult of constitutional self-govern¬ 
ment which was eventually to confer upon itself the flattering Attic title 
of ‘Democracy** after demonstrating its potency by precipitating suc¬ 
cessively an English, an American, and a French Revolution. By the 
year a.d. 1871 this ‘Democracy’ seemed to have won a conclusive 
victory over a post-Alexandrine Hellenic Absolute Monarchy which had 
been evoked by Late Medieval Italian and Early Modern Transalpine 
and Transmarine Western despots as an instrument for transposing a 
resuscitated Hellenic style of polity from a city-state to a nation-state 
scale.* But a lip-service to a Humanitarianism professedly dedicated to 
the welfare of individual human beings glozed over a demonic idoliza¬ 
tion of a tribal Collective Humanity whose juggernaut car was to ride 
roughshod over the rights of children, women, and men* when these 
rights were divested of their religious sanction. In a Christian society 
this sanction had been the sacrosanctity of each single soul in the eyes of 
a God who had revealed Himself to be the Father and Redeemer of 
every creature. In a post-Christian twentieth-century Western World 
a blasphemously idolatrous revival of the worship of an Ath£n£ Poliuchus 
masquerading as the Goddess France and of an Ath&nfi Chalcioecus 
masquerading as the Goddess Prussia* was threatening to bring down 
upon the heads of ci-devatU Christian Western idolaters the nemesis 
that had once overtaken those pre-Christian Hellenic idolaters whose 
abomination of desolation these Hellenizing Western neo-pagans had 
re-erected in order to fill a desolatingly vacant place on their own swept 
and garnished altars. 

This ghost of an idolatrous Hellenic worship of a Collective Humanity 
embodied in a parochial state was thus evoked in Medieval Italy some 
three or four hundred years earlier than the ghosts of an Hellenic litera¬ 
ture and visual art that, in their authentic original epiphanies in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.C., had been raised to their highest level of 
achievement by Attic worshippers of a parochial Ath£n£ Polifichus. 
This Italian renaissance of Hellenic political parochialism was not, how¬ 
ever, either the only or the earliest political renaissance of Hellenism in 
Western history. In the course of Hellenic history itself, a religion of 
state-worship that had begun to be known by its fruits* liad temporarily 
salvaged its credit in the eyes of partially disillusioned worshippers by 
passing over from a pristine parochial to a latter-day oecumenical form; 
AthinI PoliOchus, Ath&nS Chalcioecus, Tych£ Antiochedn, Fortuna 
Praenestina, and the other deified combatants in a m£]^ of conflicting 

> See IV. iv. leo. 3 See III. iii. ^5^61. 

3 This deplorable eflfect of the impact of Democracy upon Parochim Sovereignty has 
been noticed in IV. iv. 161-7. 

* Sec I. i. 443-4 and IV. iv. 317-20 and 405-8. 

* Matt. vii. 20 and xii. 33; l^e vi. 44. 
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parochial idols had eventually been called to order by being subordinated 
to the oecumenical supremacy of a Dca Roma and a Divus Augustus; 
and a post-Diocletianic absolute version of this consolidated worship of 
the concentrated power of a politically unified Mankind \s'as formally re¬ 
vived in Western Christendom, a quarter of a millennium before the 
revival of city-state-worship in Lombardy, when Charlemagne was 
crowned as a Roman Emperor by Pope Leo III in Saint Peter’s on 
Christmas Day A.D. 800.' 

The memory of this Carolingian evocation of a ‘holy’ Roman ghost of 
an extinct Hellenic universal state cannot come into our minds without 
reminding us simultaneously that, since then, the same ghost had been 
rc-evoked again and again in the Western World in the course of the 
eleven and a half centuries that had elapsed between the date of the 
coronation of Charlemagne at Rome and the time of the writing of these 
lines. 

The all but fatal collapse of the nascent Western Christian Civiliza¬ 
tion itself, which had been the price of Charlemagne’s failure to re¬ 
suscitate the Roman Empire in the West effectively, did not deter a 
Saxon Otto I* from repeating his Austrasian predecessor’s attempt; and 
the subsequent failure of Otto’s attempt in its turn did not deter a 
Swabian Frederick I from attempting, for his part, to undo the political 
effects of the humiliation of a Franconian Henry IV at Hildebrand’s 
hands by employing against a triumphant Hildebrandine Church the 
refurbished spiritual weapon of a recently disinterred Jtistinianean Law.^ 
Thereafter, when Frederick Barbarossa’s experience had demonstrated 
that the necromancer’s wand provided by his Bolognese legists was a 
broken reed, his grandson Frederick Stupor Mundi set himself to 
reverse, at the eleventh hour, the cumulative disaster of Charlemagne’s, 
Henry IV’s, and Frederick I’s successive discomfitures^—though the 
weapon in which Frederick II trusted to conjure a victory out of his 
forlorn hope was one which had missed fire, more than two hundred 
years back, in the hands of his Saxon predecessor Otto III.* 

This imaginative tenth-century forerunner of a thirteenth-century 
Stupor Mtoidi had sought to condense an insubstantial wraith of a de¬ 
funct Imperium Romanum into at least a similitude of flesh and blood by 
transferring the scat of a rehabilitated Western Christian ‘Holy Roman 
Empire’ from Western Christendom’s Saxon marches over against the 
North European barbarians* to her Roman march over against Orthodox 
Christendom. At the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian Era the Ducatus Romanus was a patch of common ground on 
which the domains of the two Christendoms overlapped;’ and, in install¬ 
ing himself in the d-devant Imperial City, Otto III had hoped to fortify 
the sickly counterfeit of the Roman Imperial Power that had been 

I Clurlemccne's attempt to revive the Roman Empire in Western Christendom haa 
been discussed in this Study in I. i. 343; III. iii. a?®’. IV. iv. 378 - 9 J V. v. 477, n. i; 
and VI. vii. 19. 

» See 11 . ii. 167-8. * See IV. iv. 557, and p. 31, below. 

4 See IV. iv. 560-7; VII. vii. 537-8; and IX. viii. 39 ^ 5 * 

s S« IV. iv. 617, n. 3. * See II. ii. 167-9. 

f See IV. iv. 335-7, 58x-a, and 599-600. 

B toifr. a B 2 
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palmed off on Western Christendom by reinforcing it with tougher 
metal imported from a Byzantine mint. The success of Leo III Synis’s 
revival of the Roman Empire in Orthodox Christendom had been as 
conspicuoiis as the failure of Charlemagne’s subsequent attempt to per¬ 
form a corresponding feat of political necromancy in the West.* Could 
not a clumsy Western necromancer’s abortive essay be salvaged by the 
Herodian expedient of turning to Western Christendom’s account the 
achievements of an Orthodox Christian necromancer’s virtuosity ? 

This complicated experiment of trying to raise the ghost of a dead 
civilization by employing a living civilization as a medium, which Otto 
in had failed to carry to success in the cultural crucible of a late-tenth- 
century City of Rome, w-as repeated by Frederick II under more 
promisii^ conditions in a thirteenth-century ICingdom of Sicily which 
was the East Roman Empire’s Transadriatic successor-state. The out¬ 
come of this more ambitious adventure in the black art of political 
alchemy was, as we have seen,* a war to the death between a pseudo- 
Byzantine ’Holy Roman Empire’ and a Hildebrandine Papal Roman 
Church which brought the victorious ecclesiastical combatant to the 
ground in the same ruin as his vanquished secular adversary and thereby 
compromised the future of a promising Western Christian attempt to 
explore a previously untried approach towards the goal of the baffling 
enterprise of Civilization. Yet the ghost of an obsolete Hellenic institu¬ 
tion that had been so inauspiciously raised at the close of the eighth 
century of the Christian Era by an Austrasian king and a Roman patri¬ 
arch was still able to induce fresh Western victims to feed it with their 
life-blood within full view of their infatuated predecessors’ unburied 
corpses. 

By the time of the extirpation of Frederick II Hohenstaufen’s brood, 
the cumulus of historic disasters, that had gradually come to be associated 
with academic pretensions to the imperial prerogative in the West, had 
gathered round a tragic imperial crown into a lowering nimbus which 
might have been expected to serve as an effective deterrent against any 
further repetition of Charlemagne’s folly. Yet this scarecrow Caesarea 
Maiestas was eagerly appropriated by the architects of a Danubian 
Hapsbuig Monarchy for the sake of the prestige that it could still lend to 
their strictly practice enterprise of providing an Early Modem Western 
World with a local carapace to protect it against Ottoman aggression in 
the Danube Basin;* and, after the decay of the Ottoman Power had 
rendered a Hapsburg Empire’s service to the Western Civilization 
superfluous,^ ‘the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation’—which 
had been preserved by the arts of Hapsburg statesmanship to weigh as 
an incubus on submissive German backs with a gravity that grew heavier 
century by century—was sedulously transferred to no-less-willing 
French backs by the policy of a Napoleon whose motives in thus posing 
as a traditionalist were the hard-headed calculations of raison d'itat. 

The immediate effect of the Corsican adventurer’s usurpation of the 
imperial style and title in a.d. 1804 was to vulgarize a term of Western 

* See I. i. 343; in. iii. 376; IV. iv. 378-0; V. v. 477, n. 1; and VI. vu. 19. 

* Id IV. iv. 560-7. J Sec II. u. 177-9. * Sec II. ii. 179-90. 
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political art whose dignity had been the only one of its pristine virtues 
that had not by then long since departed from it. The reigning Danubian 
Hapsburg monarch Francis II’s self-metamorphosis from a ‘Roman 
Emperor’ into an ‘Hereditary Emperor of Austria’ on the loth August, 
1804, was caricatured, on the X2th October, 1822, in the proclamation of 
Don Pedro I as Emperor of Brazil.' Yet this reductio ad absvrdum of the 
value of a political coinage which a Napoleon I had debased did not 
deter a Napoleon III from assuming, on the 2nd December, 1852, a title 
that was to lure him into liquidating a Second French Empire in a more 
conclusive disaster than the First French Empire’s ddbScle. Nor did 
the conclusiveness of the French nation’s failure in the nineteenth 
century to re-establish the reality of a Roman Empire on ex-Roman 
ground in Europe deter French imperialists from seeking a more pro¬ 
pitious field on ex-Roman ground in North-West Africa for an experi¬ 
ment in political necromacy that never ceased to exact sacrifices widiout 
ever forfeiting its powers of fascination.* 

Meanwhile a German nation that was taking its revenge on the Second 
French Empire for the sins of the First had not waited for the capitula¬ 
tion of a beleaguered Paris to reassume—as it did at Versailles on the 
31st December, 1870—the incubus of which it had been relieved, 
64 years back, by the fortuitous combined good offices of a Corsican 
usurper and a Hapsburg defeatist;^ and even the demonic twentieth- 
century Austrian improviser of a momentary Third German Reich, in 
whose wild eyes a Prussian essay in a Second German Reich and an 
Austrian epilogue to a First German Reich were both alike anathema, 
eventually came under the spell of the Roman Empire’s still unlaid ghost 
so far as to fly in the face of his own crazy ideology by perching bis 
vulture’s-nest on a crag overhanging an enchanted Barbarossa’s holy 
cave at Berchtesgaden* and by accepting the regalia of Charlemagne, 
stolen from a Hapsburg treasure-house, as a tribute from the Statthalter 
of the lethal lunatic’s own gleichgeschaltet Austrian homeland.’ 

During the 134 years that had elapsed between the date of Hitler’s 
indulgence in this freak of historical fancy and the date of Napoleon I’s 
assumption of a usurped imperial diadem, the now fast-fading phantom 
of a Roman oecumenical autocrat’s kkvarenak,* which by that time had 
been haunting a Western political waste-land frr more than a thousand 
years, had been shining with too faint a flicker of light to be capable any 
longer of working more serious mischief than the wiil-o’-the-wisp’s 


• See VI. vii. 2a, n. t. 

* queat for a conwUdon prize in Africa to compensate for disapMiatments m 

Europe was a motive of nineteenth-century and twentieih-centuiy Frencn imperialum 
in the Maghrib that has been noticed in Toynbee, A. and Bomier, V. M.: Surrey 
International Affairs, rpj7, vol. i (London 1938, Milford), pp. Seo also the 

present Study, IX. vLiL *56. 

i Francis 11 Hapaburg had renounced the title of Holy Roman Emperor on the 
6th August, t8o6. 
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prank of enticing fools to follow a treacherous gleam to their deaths. But 
this ideal of oecumenical unity which, on Western soil, had hitherto 
invariably proved abortive was only one aspect of the ghost of a senile 
Hellenic universal state that had been raised in St. Peter’s by Pope Leo 
and King Charles on Christmas Day, a.d. 8 oo. The absolutism of the 
Diocletianic Roman Empire’s demands upon its subjects had been as 
characteristic a feature of this L.ate Hellenic political institution as its 
claim to world-wide dominion; and the intensive, as well as the ex¬ 
tensive, potency of the original had been reproduced in the wraith that 
had been raised to haunt a Western Christendom. 

‘The CaroUngian Empire... was conceived as the society of the whole 
Christian people under the control of a theocratic monarchy, and [it] 
attempted to regulate every detail of life and thought, down to the method 
of ecclesiastical chant and the rules of the Monastic Order, by legislative 
decrees and governmental inspection. . . . The fusion of temporal and 
spiritual powers was far more complete in the Carolingian State than it 
had been in the Christian barbarian kingdoms, or even in the Byzantine 
Empire.’* 

Charlemagne and his successors had condemned this resuscitated Con- 
stantinian absolutism to miscarry by attempting to bring, not only every 
plane of human activity, but also every geographical province of Western 
Christendom, under the sway of this ‘unitary Church State’;* but an 
auspicious difference in the circumstances in which the Carolingian tour 
deforce was reattempted by Frederick II Hohenstaufen made it possible 
for Frederick's political occumenicalism to fail as lamentably as Charle¬ 
magne’s without involving his absolutism in the disaster which had 
overtaken both elements in the Carolingian enterprise. 

When Charlemagne had ventured on his attempt to reinaugurate a 
Constantinian absolutism throughout his wide-spread and still fast- 
expanding dominions, he had had to start building up again, from the 
foundations, a sophisticated social structure that had long since been 
rased to the ground in all the former provinces of the Roman Empire 
that lay within his frontiers, and this perhaps the most thoroughly of all 
in his own ancestral patrimony, Austrasia. By contrast, the Emperor 
Frederick II inherited, in the Kingdom of Sicily, a base of operations in 
which absolutism was already a going concern, thanks to the effective 
local revival there of a Late Roman dispensation by the efficient hands 
of his father’s Norman victims’ Byzantine and Muslim predecessors.* 
And, although the difference in degree of political efficiency between a 
thirteenth-century Sicily and an eighth-century Austrasia proved not to 
be great enough—^vast though it was—to compensate for Frederick II’s 
handicap in entering the lists so late in the day, the consequent failure of 
his attempt to umte Central and Northern Italy with Southern Italy and 
Sicily under a centralized oecumenical autocratic rule did not prevent 
him from making, as King of Sicily, the mark on Western history that 
he found himself impotent to make as Holy Roman Emperor. In other 

* Dawton, Christopher: Rtl^on and tht Rise af Western Ctdture (London 1950, 
Sheed & Ward), pp. 15 and 89. The quotations from thia book have been made with the 
permifaton of the author, the Society of Authors, and the publiahera. 

* Dawson, op. cit., p. 89. > See IX. vtti. 394-5. 
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contexts* we have already observed that the effective local revival of a 
Late Roman absolutism in the Kingdom of Sicily, which did not avail in 
Frederick II’s lifetime to scrv'c the King-Emperor as an instrument for 
making the same resuscitated absolutism likewise effective on an oecu¬ 
menical scale, did stimulate a host of Late Medieval and Early Modem 
Western parochial ^adochi and epigoni of the Stupor Mundi to honour 
his memory by taking his autocracy as their ensample on the less am¬ 
bitious Siculo-Neapolitan geographical scale on which it had achieved so 
brilliant a success. 

The earliest of these successful experiments in establishing counter¬ 
parts of a Byzantine Kingdom of Sicily in other provinces of Western 
Christendom were the work of despots who, in the course of the quarter 
of a millennium following Frederick’s death in a.d. 1250, swept up the 
seventy or eighty self-governing city-sutes of Central and Northern 
Italy into not more than ten miniature empires that were, all of them, 
faithful reproductions of their Sicilian prototype in proving to be so 
many local graves of Medieval Italian civic liberties.* This local Sicilian 
culture of an antediluvian weed which had thus been bedded out in Late 
Medieval North Italian nursery gardens’ was one of the principal Italian 
exports to the Transmarine and Transalpine parts of Western Christen¬ 
dom in the diffusion of the Late Medieval Italian sub-civilization at the 
turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and in this wider field the 
propagators of an inauspiciously resuscitated Late Hellenic autocracy 
did not have to reperform their North Italian instructors’ arduous ta^ 
of fencing in new political enclosures for the cultivation of the exotic 
plant of absolutism. Beyond the Alps and the Tyrrhene Sea the North 
Italian cuttings of a Late Hellenic poison-ivy that had been successfully 
recultivated in Sicily foimd ready-made garden-beds in the existing 
feudal kingdoms and principalities; and in another context* we have 
seen how, under the impact of this imported autocracy, the medieval 
parliamentary liberties of the non-Italian parts of W^tern Christendom 
came within an ace of suffering the fate that had already overtaken the 
medieval civic liberties of Italy. 

In the ex-feudal Kingdom of England alone the challenge presented 
to an indigenous medieval parliamentarism by the infiltration of an 
exotic Italianate autocracy was successfully met by a marriage between 
parliamentary liberties and autocratic efficiency which bore fruit in the 
creation of a Late Modem Western form of parliament^ constitutional 
government. This was, however, merely a local exception to the general 

» In VII. vii. 537-8 and IX. viii. 363 and 39 'f 5 - , . ........ 

* See III. iii. 354-6 and IV. iv. 353, n. 2. In Southern Italy these civic libertiea rud 
been extir^iaheu some wo hun^^ year* earlier by Norman pupil* of Bysantine 
avatan of Roman Juatiruans and Diocletian*. The civic libertie* of the once aelf>govem- 
ing citv-sutca of Northern and Central luly were extinguithed—with the two nouble 
excepliona of Venice and Genoa—a* effectively when, like Milan and Florence, they 
became capitals of miniature empire* a* when, like Pavia and Siena, they became pro¬ 
vincial towns; and, though the yoke of political aubjecdon might weigh leaa heavily on 
the necka of ctWevonl aty-ante* which, like Padua and Verona, had loat their inde¬ 
pendence to a tyrant city and not to a tyrant dictator, dynasty, or Papal Crown, the cUim 
that became subject to Venice did loae their independence no leai deciaively than thetf 
aisters that became subject to the Papal Monarchy, the Medici, Visoonti. 

J See I. i. X9. * I" «*• 358-63. 
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course of political development in Western Christendom in its Early 
Modem Age. In the Western World of that age, outside England, the 
stalking spectre of a reanimated Diocletianic Roman absolutism won a 
sweeping victoiy; and, though all victories arc wasting assets, it took two 
hundred years for the tyranny of a Philip II {regnabat a.d. 1555-98) to 
refine itself into the ‘enlightened’ absolutism of a Joseph {imperabat 
A.D. 1765-90), and three centuries for ‘the divine right’ of lungs, who had 
converted their limited hereditary feudal rights into an unlimited ad¬ 
ventitious Justinianean prerogative, to water itself down into the prosaic 
‘legitimac/ pleaded by the shell-shocked beneficiaries of a brief post- 
Napoloonic Restoration. 

The kings crept out—the peoples sat at home, 

And finding the long-invocat^ peace 
(A pall embroidered with worn images 
Of rights divine) too scant to cover doom 
Such as they suffered, cursed the com that grew 
Rankly, to bitter bread, on Waterloo.* 

Yet, even after the judgement passed by ‘the Ideas of 1789* on a Modern 
Western ghost of a Late Hellenic absolutism had been executed in the 
French Revolution’s mid-nineteenth-century aftermath {metabatur 
A.D. 1848-71), a vestige of autocracy still survived in the Western World 
in the Hapsburg government of Austria-Hungary and the Hobenaollern 
government of Prussia-Germany; and, even when these now patently 
anachronistic vestigial autocracies were tardily overthrown as a con¬ 
sequence of their defeat in the War of A.D. 1914-18, the sequel to 
disappoint President Wilson’s sanguine endeavour to ‘make the World 
safe lor Democracy’;* for, when Uic ghost of a resuscitated Justinian, 
that had still been haunting the politic^ly backward eastern marches of 
a now almost ubiquitous Western Civilization, had thus at last been laid, 
the victorious ‘Anglo-Saxon’ institution of responsible parliamentary 
representative government did not succeed to the exorcised Hapsburg 
and Hohenzollern Caesars’ vacant heritage. In this hour of supreme 
opportunity an English-grown parliamentarism proved to be a tender 
plant, whi(^ might bear admirable fruits on its native soil in England 
and her daughter commonwealths founded by English settlers overseas, 
but which was apt to wilt under the ordeal of transplantation to non- 
AMlo-Saxon Western ground. 

The anti-parliamentarian denouement in Central Europe in the inter¬ 
war years a.d. 1919-39 gave ‘Anglo-Saxon’ votaries of Parliamentarism 
a shocking surprise; yet the replacement of an overthrown Justinianean 
‘legitimacy’ by a dynamically militarist-minded Agathoclean tyranny, 
which was the sign of these unhappy inter-war times, had been fore¬ 
shadowed, long since, in Napoleon I’s exploitation of ‘the Ideas of 1789’ 
and in Napoleon Ill’s occupation of the vacuum left by the fall of Louis 
Philippe’s constitutional monarchy; and on the morrow of a Second 

< Browning, E. B.: Crotentd and Buried, Stanza xii. 

> 'The World must b« made safe for Democracy'—President Wilson in his Address 
to the Congress of the United States on the and April, X917, calling for a declaration of 
war against Germany. 
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World War it was no longer possible for Western Liberals to blind their 
eyes to the truth that, after all, the ghost of a resuscitated Hellenic 
absolutism had not been laid in Western Christendom effectually. It 
had no sooner been banned in one epiphany than it had reasserted itself 
in another; and this second visitation of an unquiet spirit was more diS' 
turbing than the first, since the demonic powers latent in Human 
Nature, which, in the economy of an absolute monarchy, were let loose 
in one lost soul alone, were ‘activated’ viritim in the eruption of a 
‘totalitarian’ democracy that was a veritable dictatorship of Leviathan. 

This Frankenstein’s monster was the latest product of a karma from 
which Western Man had never succeeded in releasing himself since he 
had wantonly incurred it, on Christmas Day a.d. 800, by raising the 
ghost of an antecedent society’s universal state. We may now go on to 
remind ourselves that this particular exhibition of the necromancer’s 
craft on the political plane was no monopoly of the Western practitioners 
of the Black Art. 

A ghost of a Roman Empire that had served as the Hellenic Society’s 
universal state was raised by an Orthodox as well as by a Western 
Christian Hellenistic Society; and we have seen* that in Orthodox 
Christendom this necromantic tour de force w'as performed with such 
virtuosity that the incubus of the Blast Roman Empire proved heavy 
enough to break the Orthodox Christian Society’s back in the reign of 
the Emperor Basil the Bulgar-killcr {imperabat AJ). 969-1025), little 
more than 250 years after the local evocation of the ghost of Roman 
imperialism by Leo Syrus {imperabat aj>. 717-41). We have likewise 
seen^ that neither the disastrous aftermath of the Great Romano-Bulgar- 
ian War of a.d. 977-1019 nor the submergence of a surviving remnant of 
Orthodox Christendom in Western Anatolia, which was the promptly 
exacted price of the re*erection of a simulacrum of the East Roman 
Empire at Constantinople in a.d. 1261, nor even the capture of the vam¬ 
pire Imperial City in a.d. 1453 by the ‘Osmanlis, made a sufficient im¬ 
pression on the Greeks to break the spell of their infatuation with the 
ghost of an Hellenic universal state which had been exacting from them 
these ghastly sacrihees. They required the crowning catastrophe of 
A.D. 1922, in which the submerged Orthodox Christian diaspork in Ana¬ 
tolia was exterminated, to rid them of ‘the Great Idea’ of crushing them¬ 
selves to death for the third time in Orthodox Christian history by once 
again saddling themselves with a resuscitated Roman Empire. 

We have also watched the ghosts of other universal states playing the 
malignant role played by the Hellenic universal state’s ghost in the 
histories of the two Christian Hellenistic civiliaations. The ghost of a 
Syriac universal state that had eventually been embodied in the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate was raised atCairo^ after the fall of Baghdad inA.D. 1258, and 
was translated to Constantinople, after the fall of Cairo in a.d. 1517, 
to ride there malignly on the shoulders of 'Osmanlis who had inadvert¬ 
ently acquired th^ political incubus among the spoils of their victory 
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over the Mamluks.* The ghost of a Sinic universal state that had been 
embodied in the Ts’in and Han Empire* returned to haunt an affiliated 
Far Eastern Society in the shape of the Sui and T’ang Empire;* and, 
when the main body of the Far Eastern Society propagated an ofishoot 
on to Japanese soil, this Sinic political incubus was exported to Yamato 
in A.D. 645 as an indispensable piece in the conventional suite of con¬ 
temporary Chinese cultural furniture, to play a weird role in its doubly 
exotic new environment overseas/ 

In the analogous propagation of an offshoot of Orthodox Christendom 
on to Russian soil at the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian Era, the converted Varangian war-lords’ Scandinavian mother 
wit or heaven-sent good fortune preserved them from committing the 
political solecism of dressing themselves up in a re-conditioned Roman 
Imperial skaramangion which had been transmuted on eighth-century 
Greek shoulders from a silken robe into a leaden cope, and on tenth- 
century Bulgar shoulders from a leaden cope into a corrosive shirt of 
Nessus. Yet the Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christendom proved, 
after all, unable in the long run to escape its fate of having to take de¬ 
livery of an Hellenic political incubus which had become the character¬ 
istic peculiar institution of the Orthodox Christian way of life since the 
evocation of this ghost by Leo Syrus’s necromantic genius. The Musco¬ 
vite cpigoni of Rurik, who provided a broken-down Russian Orthodox 
Christendom with its universal state,* won for themselves the dubious 
privilege of catering for this now necessary social service by equipping 
themselves with the redoubtable apparatus of an autocracy that con¬ 
secrated its home-grown institutions by dedicating them to a Byzantine 
ideal. The formidable mission of casting herself for the role of a Third 
Rome was the price at which Moscow purchased from malicious gods 
her licence to monopolize the grim business of empire-building on 
Russian ground/ 

Our survey up to this point has made it evident that, in the histories 
of civilizations of the third generation, a renaissance of the universal 
state of an antecedent civilization has been a not uncommon event. In¬ 
deed, among all the civilizations of this third generation that were not 
abortive, the Hindu Civilization is perhaps the only one in whose history 
we do not find this particular institution re-emerging from the psychic 
storeroom of the affiliated society’s memory of the apparented society’s 
life and works; for, in the history of the Iranic MusUm Civilization, we 
can perhaps detect in Timur Lenk’s warped empire-building activities 
a belated and abortive attempt at a revival of the antecedent Syriac 
Society’s universal state if we follow up the clue offered to us by the 
resemblances between Timur’s career and Charlemagne’s.^ If Timur’s 
demonic temperament had not carried him to fatally farther lengths 

> See VI. vii. 21-27. 

* Potnu of likeness and difference between the renaissances of the Sinic and Hellenic 
univcml states are examined on pp. 640-81, below. 

i $cc n. ii. 376; III. iii. 449; and VI. viL 19. 

* See II. it. 158-9 and VI. vii. 40-41. 

» See IV. iv. 88; V. v. 312; V. vi. 191 and 309. 

^ See VI. vii. 31-40 and IX vtu. 676-8. 


f See IV. iv. 488-504. 
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than Charlemagne’s limit in committing the marchman’s besetting sin 
of turning his arms against the interior of the world which it is his 
historical mission to defend, it is conceivable that the Transoxanian 
empire-builder might have emulated the achievement of his Austrasian 
counterpart, who raised a ghost of the Roman Empire in Western Chris¬ 
tendom, by raising a ghost of the ' Abbasid Caliphate on Iranic Muslim 
ground—though we may also surmise that, even if Timur had achieved 
the utmost success within his pow-er in this enterprise, the contrast be¬ 
tween a Timurid caricature of the Baghdadi 'Abbasid Caliphate at 
Samarqand and a contemporary 'Abbasid reproduction of the Baghdadi 
'Abbasid Caliphate at C^o would have been even greater than the 
historic contrast between Charlemagne’s caricature and Leo Syrus’s 
reproduction of the Roman Empire. 

In every instance of either an effectual or an abortive evocation of an 
antecedent civilization’s universal sute that we have examined up to this 
point, the society whose life this revenant has haunted has been linked 
through a chry^is-church* with the society out of whose ashes the 
spectre has been conjured up. Is a chrysalis-church an indispensable 
ofhciant in the rite whereby this feat of evocation is accomplished ? Or 
are there cases in which the ghost of an antecedent civilization’s uni¬ 
versal state has been evoked by a civilization which has been linked with 
its predecessor, not through a chrysalis-church constructed by the pre¬ 
decessor’s internal proletariat, but through the predecessor’s external 
proletariat or its dominant minority?* The answers to these questions 
!ike\^'isc may prove to be indicated by the Carolingian clue which has 
just enabled us to detect an abortive evocation of a ghost of the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate on Iranic Muslim ground by Timur Lenk; for, in the early 
histories of at least three secondary civilizations derived from primary 
predecessors through these predecessors’ external proletariats, we find 
polities that bear a closer apparent family likeness to Charlemagne’s 
empire than Timur’s empire displays. The polities in question are the 
Chdu Empire in Sinic history,* the Khatti Empire in Hittite history, 
and the Toltec Empire in Mcxic history.* 

All these three empires resemble the Carolingian Empire in being 
products of barbarian interlopers who had established themselves within 
the former frontiers of the universal state of an antecedent civilization. 
All three empires also resemble the Carolingian Empire in the further 
point of having their political centre of gravity in regions which, in the 
geography of the antecedent civilization and its universal state, had 

* This conception of the role of churches to the histories of civUixations has been 
examined in Vll. vii. 392-419. 

* Our classiScation of societies in which these disiinctioiu arc drawn is set out in the 
table IV in vol. vii, facing p. 772. 

) In the tables in vol. i,pp. x3(-3 and 186, the Sinic Society has been w'ronsty classi¬ 
fied as a primary civilisation, in contradiction to the Sinic Society’s own tradition that 
the Chdu culmre was a setmndary one which had been preceded by that of the Shans 
(aliet Yin). Since the publication of the first three volumes of this Study in a.D. 1934, 
the Sinic Society’s tradition about its own antecedenu had been confirmed by the 
progress of archaeological discovery (sec VI. vii. 213, n. t). 

* For the Toltec Empire, see Gann, Th.: Mexiro from tht EarUeit Timtt <0 (he Con-- 
euest (London 1936. Lovat Dickson), pp. 34-50; VaUlant, G. C.: The Aatect 0/ Mexico 
(London 1950, Penguin), pp. 65-82. 
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been, not central, but peripheral. The geographical situation of Charle¬ 
magne’s Austrasia in what had been the j^enish march of the Roman 
Empire has manifest parallels in the geographical situations of these 
other three empires' nuclei. The Chdu Dynasty’s original patrimony lay 
in the Wei Basin, which had been the western marchland of the Shang 
culture and which was to continue to play the same role in the successive 
histones of the Sinic and the Far Eastern Civilization.* The Khatti 
Empire’s metropolitan territory lay in the former western marchland of 
a Sumeric universal state on the eastern fringe of the Anatolian Plateau. 
The Toltec Empire’s coital city, Tula, lay in the former north-western 
hinterland of 'the First Empire* of the Mayas on the south-eastern fringe 
of the Mexican Plateau. 

The four empires that we are comparing bear a further and more in¬ 
timate resemblance to one another in bemg, all alike, feudal in their 
organization. All four were loose and unstable associations of divers 
peoples constituting so many separate principalities or kingdoms that 
were held together precariously under the never quite unchallenged 
overlordship of one of their number.* This ramshackle constitution was 
a birth-mark that was also a death-warrant; and the slow agony of the 
Holy Roman Empire’s decline and fall, in the course of the 1,005 
and seven and a half months intervening between Charlemagne’s coro¬ 
nation at Rome on Christmas Day a.d. Soo and Francis Il’s abdication 
at Vienna on the 6th August, 1806, has a striking parallel in Sinic history 
in the eight or nine hundred years* long digringolade of a Ch6u Empire 
which received its Napoleonic coup de ^dce in 249 b.c. at the brutal 
hands of the revolutionary militarist principality of Ts’in. The ninth- 
century collapse of the Carolingians, the eleventh-century humiliation 
of the Carolingians’ Franconian successors by Pope Gregory VII, and 
the thirteenth-century overthrow of the Hohenstaufen by Pope Innocent 
IV, are milestones on a leisurely yet unswerving road to ruin that have 
their counterparts in the history of the Chdu in the successive catas¬ 
trophes of 841 and 771-0 B.c.^ 

The four-hundred-years-long history of the Khatti Empire was 
chequered by a corresponding series of collapses and recoveries ending 
in the final cataclysm in the first decade of the twelfth century b.c. 
Though the progress of Modern Western archaeological discovery in 
South-West Asia during the second quarter of the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era had brought to light evidence indicating that a sup¬ 
posed blank interval of 150 or 200 years between the fall of the First 
Empire of Khatti and the rise of the Second Empire* was the figment of 

> See VI. vii. axs, n. 4. 

> For the structure of the Toltcc Empire, see Genn, op. cit., pp. 35-36 end 44. The 
simiUrity in point of ttructure between the Ch6u Empire and the ^rolinsien Empire 
leept to the eye when the map on p. 13 in A. Herrmann'a Hittorieal ana Commereial 
Atlas e/ China (Cambridge. Mesa. 1935, Harvard University Preaa) ia placed aide by 
aide srith Maps No. 20 ar^ No. 30 in K. von Sprurwr’a atKl Tb. Menke'a Hand-Atlas 
JUr dit (^ektehu dts Miiulaltrrs und cUr Ntu*r«n Znt (Gotha 1880, Peithea). 

* Our estimate of the Chdu Empire's durstion will differ according to whether we 
follow the Sinic official tradition in accepting t taa B.c. as the date of the Chdu Dynasty'a 
overthrow of the Shang, or whether wc adopt the shorter chronology which dates rhi« 
revolution eirea 1050 B.C. (see VI. viL 212, n. 4). 

* See ibid. 


* See I. i. III. 
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an erroneous chronology,* this excision of an imaginary dark age did not 
invalidate the evidence indicating a break in the continuity of Hittitc 
political history between the reign of a Telepinu who was the last 
emperor of the first line and the reign of a Tutkhaliya who was the first 
emperor of the second line—even though the time-interval between 
these two reigns had to be estimated, on a revised chronological reckon¬ 
ing, in terms of months or years instead of generations or centuries. Nor 
did the New Empire, once esublished, run its 250 years’ course from 
the later decades of the fifteenth century to the first decade of the twelfth 
century without at least one muffled jolt; for the account, in the imperial 
archives at Boghazqal'eh, of the solution of an admittedly acute political 
crisis in the first decade of the fourteenth century through the association 
of Suppiluliuma on the imperial throne side by side with his ‘father’ 
Tutkhaliya the Weakling reads suspiciously like a notification, in the 
bland language of offleiu historiography, of a change of dynasty^ that 
would be a counterpart in Hittitc history of the replacement of the 
Merovingians by the Carolingians in the discreetly managed Frankish 
dynastic revolution of a.d. 751. 

These manifold and remarkable points of likeness between the Khatti, 
Toltec, and Chdu Empires and the Carolingian Empire lead a student of 
history to wonder whether they may not be due, at least in part, to some 
common element in the four empires’ respective origins. The Ch6u 
Empire actually represented itself as being what the Carolingian Empire 
likewise avowedly was; for the Chdu Empire professed to be a reviv^ of 
an antecedent Shang Empire at the han(^ of the barbarian invaders by 
whom the Shang had been overthrown. This Sinic claim was duly vin¬ 
dicated by the progress of archaeological discovery after it had been con¬ 
tested at the tribunal of an arrogantly hypercritical school of latter-day 
Western historians; and these notoriously captious critics had never 
denied that the rise of the Khatti Empire had been preceded by the fall 
of an Empire of Sumer and Akkad which we have identified as being the 
Sumeric Civilization’s universal state, or that an ‘Old Empire’ of the 
Mayas, which we have identified as being the Mayan universal state, had 
come and gone before the rise of the Empire of the Toltccs. On this 
showing, was it too rash a conjecture to surmise that the Toltec and 
Khatti Empires were not merely sequels to the Mayan and Sumero- 
Akkadian Empires in the bare chronological sense, but were also deliber¬ 
ate attempts—such as the Chdu and Carolingian Empires were known to 
have been—to bring these dead predecessors back to life by a feat of 
necromancy ? 

Our survey of renaissances of political ideas, ideals, and institutions 
would be incomplete if we were to confine it to the foregoing considera¬ 
tion of diverse types of polity. This would leave still unexplained, for 
example, the stril^g contrast between the incompetence that is a com¬ 
mon char acterisric of the Ch6u Empire, the Khatti Empire, and the 

» See the Note on Chronology in voL X, on pp. . 

» See Caveignec, E.: L# ProbUme Hittiu (Pern 1936, Letoux), p. 29,end Gotie, A.S 
Hethiter. ChtrriUr, und Atsyrtr ( 0 *lo 1936, AsebetOioug; London 1936. WUUeraa St 
Norgate), p. 56. 
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CaroUngian Empire and the efficiency that is a no less patent common 
characteristic of the T’ang Empire and the East Roman Empire. The 
reason why wc find our array of ghosts of universal states thus sorting 
itself out into two conspicuously diverse types does not become apparent 
until we go on to observe that the political necromancers who conjured 
up the T'an^ Empire and the East Roman Empire were not content 
simply to revive the styles, titles, and pretensions of the defunct universal 
states that they were seeking to bring back to life. In both cases they 
went on to give substance to these resuscitated forms by recreating the 
classically educated lay professional civil service which had been the life 
and soul of the Han Empire and the Roman Empire when these universal 
states had been present on Earth in the flesh. 

These evocations of a ghost of the Roman imperial civil service in the 
East Roman Empire in and after a.d. 864^ and a ghost of the Han 
imperial civil service in the T’ang Empire in and after the reign of T’ai 
Tsung {imptrabat A.D. 627-49)* already been noticed in other con¬ 
texts, and in this place we have merely to observe that this renaissance 
of a vital human instrument of imperial administration accounts satis¬ 
factorily for the solidity which so impressively distinguishes the T'ang 
and the East Roman body politic* from the general ruck of walking 
ghosts of universal states.^ We may go on to observe that the Carolingian 
Empire attempted, without success, to fortify itself by the less laborious 
expedient of investing itself with a religious sanction, symbolized in the 
revival of a rite which was familiar to Early Western Christian minds, 
more than thirteen centuries after this rite had been put out of action as 
a consequence of the successive ^Is of the Kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, because the memory of it had been preserved in historical records 
that had come to rank among the Holy Scriptures of the Christian 
Church before the Church had become a chrysalis for the incubation of 
a nascent Western Christendom out of the mortal coils of a dead 
HeUenic World. 

The religious sanction given to the formal revival of the Roman 
Empire in the West on Christmas Day, a.D. 800, when a Frankish king 
was created Roman Emperor in virtue of being crowned by the Pope, 
had no precedent in the imconstitutional history of the authentic Roman 
Empire, in which the Caesar-making proxy of an impotent Roman 
Senate and People had been, not the Clergy, but the Army.* The 

' See IV. IT. 345, with nn. a, 3, tod 4. 

a See VI. vii. 357, n. 4, 365, n. 4, 369, ind 370 “*- 

1 In previous eztmlnttioni of the genesis of the East Roman Empire we have already 
noticed the incentive that moved its architects first to raise a defunct Roman Empire 
from the dead and then to clothe this phantom in flesh and blood by recreating the 
Roman imperial civil acrvice. These successive feats of necroman^ were Orthodox 
Chrittervdom'a responses to the chsUenge of being bombarded et point-blank range by 
the explosive militancy of the Primitive Muslim Arabs (tee II. ti. 369 and 3S4-5, and 
IV. iv. 3*3). 

* The hutorical problem nised by the still more massive solidity of ‘the Old King¬ 
dom* of Egypt is discussed on pp. 683-92, below. 

* The religious sanction that was not only explicit but was also all-importsnt in the 
consecration of Chtrlcma^ and his successors as Holy Roman Emperora in the WMt 
had been foreshadowed, however, in the political ideology of a Later Roman Empire 
when the abuae of the CMaar-roaking power by the soldiers during a century of anarchy 
{satmebai a.d. 193-484} had revcalM the full measure of the soldiers’ contempt for a 
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ceremony performed on the 25th December, 800, at Rome had, how¬ 
ever, a pertinent precedent in a ceremony performed at Soiasons in 
or about November, 7Si,* when the Austrasian major-domo Pepin had 
been created King of the Franks in virtue of being crowned and 
anointed by Fope Zacharias’ representative Saint Boniface, and this 
consecration of Pepin, which had been recelebrated by Pope Stephen II 
in person at Saint Denis on the 28th July,* 754, was a Western Christian 
rite—already customary by that time in Visigothia—which was the 
revival of an Israelite institution commemorated in the Books of Samuel 
and Kings. 

*There can be no question that its ultimate origin is to be found in the 
Old Testament, where it embodies the theocratic principle and the depen¬ 
dence of the secular power on the spiritual power of the prophet, as we 
see in the case of Samuel anointing David in place of Saul,* and in the 
even more dramatic story of Eliseus’s [Elisha's] mission to anoint Jehu as 
king to destroy the house of Ahab.* In both of these cases the prophet as 
the representative of God intervenes to change the course of History by 
transferring the kingship to a new line, and we can hardly doubt that these 
precedents were in the minds of the Pope and Saint Boniface and the 
advisers of King Pepin when the new rite was introduced.'* 

This Western Christian renaissance of an Israelite institution did not 
avail to give the Carolingian Empire the durability of its more solidly 
constructed East Roman counterpart and rival, but the unavailing!/ 
resuscitated Syriac rite was nevertheless to play an historic part in 
Western World's political life. 

‘Henceforward it was to be a characteristic feature of Western kingship, 
so that the chrism or oil of consecration was held to confer a new sacred 
character on the person of the ruler. . . . The evolution of the English 
coronation rite takes us back with hardly any serious gaps to its CaroUn- 
gian origins.’^ 


(&) RENAISSANCES OF SYSTEMS OF LAW 

In proceeding with our survey of renaissances in divers fields of 
activity, we may now pass on from the province of political ideas, ideals, 
and institutions to the province of Law, in which the realities of ordinary 
life arc reflected more faithfully than they arc in Politics. 

living god who wu their own creature. Thit fearful experience had given birth to the 
idea that a divine ruler whose divinity could be liquidated by killing iu human incarna¬ 
tion was more vulnerable than a ruler who did not profeas to be more than a mortal 
himself, but who did claim to be the chosen instrument and protigi of a god whom the 
soldiers could neither assassinate nor intimidate, because this divine patron of a human 
ruler who was His vicegerent on Earth waa Himself invisible and intangible. ‘Aurclian 
... used to say that the soldiers deceived themselves in supposing that the destinies of the 
Emperors lay in their hands. For he used to aver that it v-t* Gm who had bestowed the 
purple and . . . had decided the period of hia reign’ (Auetor Anonymut pest Dioatm, 
quoted in V. v. 640, n. 4). 

I See Hodgkin,lii.:/mfy and Aer/nooderr, vol. vii (Oxford 1899, Clarendon Press), 
p. 134, n. z. 

* I^ubt is cast upon this date by Hodgkin, ibid., pp. 230-x; but it rests on the 
authority of an abbot of Saint Denis—the scene of the ceremony—who died only sixty 
years after the rn'ent. 

i I Sam. xvi. 1-13. * a Kinga ix. x-io. 

5 Dawson, Christopher: ReJigion and the Rist ej Western Cultvre (London x9SO. Sheed 
& Ward), pp. 8s-86. ‘ Dawson, op. cit., pp. 85 ind 9a. 
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We have seen that, after a post-Hellenic interregnum had declared 
itself on the political plane in ^e break-up of a unitary Roman Empire 
into a mosaic of indigenous and barbarian successor-states, the emer¬ 
gence of two new Hellenistic Christian civilizations found its political 
expression in attempts to raise the Roman Empire from the dead.* On 
the legal plane, as we have also noticed already in other contexts, a 
Roman Law, which, in the course of ten centuries ending in Justinian’s 
generation, had been slowly and laboriously elaborated to meet the 
complicated requirements of a sophisticated oecumenical Hellenic 
Society,* was swiftly left stranded*—and this in the comparatively 
robust Centre and ^t, as well as in the sickly West, of a collapsing 
Hellenic World—by the rapid obsolescence of the whole way of life to 
which the Roman Law had come to be so nicely geared. Thereafter, the 
symptoms of decay and death were followed in due course by manifesta¬ 
tions of fresh life on the legal, as on the political, plane; but, in a nascent 
Orthodox Christendom and a nascent Western Christendom alike, the 
impulse to provide a live law for a living society did not find its first vent 
in any move to reanimate a Roman Law that, in the eighth century of 
the Christian Era, was sitting perched, far ab^ve contemporary heads, 
on a pinnacle of the mighty mausoleum of an extinct Hellenic culture, 
like Noah’s Ark when the subsidence of the Flood had left that now 
superfluous house-boat high and dry on the inaccessible summit of 
Mount Ararat. In the legal sphere the first move in both these new 
worlds was, not to raise a ghost, but to perform an act of creation. Each 
of these two Christian societies demonstrated the sincerity of its belief in 
a Christian dispensation by attempting to create a Christian Law for a 
would-be Christian people. In both C^hristendoms, however, this new 
departure in a would-be Christian direction was followed by a renais¬ 
sance, first of the Israelitish law that was latent in Christianity’s Scrip¬ 
tural heritage from Jewry, and then of a Justinianean Law which floated 
clear again when the level at which it had been stranded was reached by 
these resurgent civilizations’ rising waters. 

In Orthodox Christendom the Christian new departure was an¬ 
nounced, in the joint reign of the two Syrian founders of the East 
Roman Empire, III and his son Constantine V, in the promulgation, 
in March, a.d. 740,^ of ‘a Christian law book’ which was *a deliberate 
attempt to change the legal system of the Empire by an application of 
Christian principles’.* Tl^ revolutionary work was published under the 
conservative title of ‘A Selection (^xAoy^), in Abridgment, of the Insti¬ 
tutes, Digest, Code, and Novels of the Great Justinian’; but its two 
imperial promulgators showed their hand and gave notice of their 
aspirations by adding in the same breath that the work was 'also a 
Rectification in the Direction of Greater Humanity («ol 
els TO tfuXavBpoiTTOTtpovy ; and, in the first paragraph of the preface, the 

< Sm pp. 9“t5, tbove, * See VI. vii. 265-8. 

> See III. ill. 266, n. T, and VI, vii. ;»9-8o. 

* For the date, aee P. ColUnet in Th* CanbriJgt M 0 di 4 valHittOTy,vo\. tv (Cambridge 
X923, Universitf Preaa), p. 708. 

> Bury, J. B., in hia edition of Edward Gibbon: Tht Hutory ^ th* DeeUne and Fall of 
th* Roman Empire, Edjtio Minor, vol. v (London 1901, Methuen), Appendix 11, p. 520. 
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source of law was declared to be (not legislation enacted by the Roman 
People but) revelation vouchsafed by God, and the sanction of law to be 
(not human enforcement but) divine retribution. 

'Our God who is the lord and maker of all things, the creator of Man 
who has endowed Man with the privilege of free will, has (in the language 
of prophecy) given Man, to help him, a law in which God has made Imown 
to Man everything that Man ought to do and to shun. The conduct pre¬ 
scribed by the law is to be adopted because it is a passport to salvation 
(<6? otornplas ovra ir/jo^eva); the conduct prohibited by the law is to be 
eschewed because it brings punishment on the transgressor. No one who 
keeps these commandments or who—save the mark—disregards them 
will fail to receive the appropriate recompense for his deeds of whatever 
character. For it is God who has proclaimed both the positive and the 
negative commandments in advance [of the human legislator]; and the 
power of God’s words—a power that Imows no variation and that rewards 
every man’s works according to their deserts—shall (in gospel language) 
not pass aw'ay.' 

This passage and its sequel drew the following pertinent comment 
from a Modem Western historian who was equally conversant with an 
East Roman and an Hellenic mental environment: 

'What especially strikes one who is accustomed to the language of 
Gaius or Tribonian is the ecclesiastical note which characterises both the 
preface and other parts of the Ecloga. The point of view of the old Roman 
jurists had been almost completely IckSt, and the spirit of Roman Law had 
been transformed in the religious atmosphere of Christendom. Men tried 
now to base jurisdiction on Revelation, and to justify laws by verses of 
Scripture.’* 

A Modem Western student of the Ecloga, if asked how far, in his 
opinion, its authors were justified in their claim to have humanized the 
Justinianean Law, would perhaps place his finger first on the mitiga¬ 
tion, here at last, of the barbaric native Roman institution of the Patna 
Potestas,* after this enormity had successfully resisted all the expur- 
gatory efforts of cultivated jurisconsults, steeped in the humane atmo¬ 
sphere of the Hellenic schools of philosophy, who had laboured, over a 
span of four centuries or more ending in the Severan Age,* to render an 
archaic Roman Law worthy of a post-Alcxandrine Hellenic Civilization 
that had been constrained to receive this antiquated legal dispensation as 

» Bury, J. B.: A History iff tht Lator Roman Empirt from Areodius to lr«n* (S 9 S A.D. 
to 800 A.D.), TSt cd. (London 1889. MtcmilUn, a voli.), vol. it, p. 414. 

* The Patria Pouitas *tiU holds an tmporunt pUcc in the Juttiniinesn Law, although 
the rights which h save the father over the children were small indeed compared with 
the shMlute control which hiad l^en enjoyed in ancient times. The tendency was to 
diminish these rights and to modify the stem conception of Patria Poteitas by sub- 
atituting the conc»ticn of a natural ^ardianahip: a change corresponding to the change 
(promoted by Christianity) in the conception of the &nuly, u held together by the duties 
of affection rather than by legal obligations. The two most important points in the later 
transfomution of the Patria PoUtlat were (i) its conversion into a parental peustat, the 
mother being recognised as hatug the tame rights and duties as the father (thus her 
consent, as well as the father’s, ts necessary for the contraction of a marriage), and (a) 
the increased facilities for emancipation when the child cme to years of discrMioo; 
emancmation seems to have been effected by the set of setting up a separate esublish- 
ment. Th«e principles were established by the Iconoclasts* (Bury, J. B., Appendix 11 to 
hit minor edition 01 Gibbon's History, vol. v, p. 528). 

> See VI. vii. 362-3 26s~8. 
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a consequence of Rome’s conquest of the Hellenic World. If asked, next, 
which was the chapter in which the influence of Christianity on the 
Ecloga was most conspicuous, the Modem Western student would 
assuredly have singled out the chapter on Marriage; for in this field the 
fundamental principles of the Roman Law, which, 'as accepted and 
interpreted by Justinian, laid down that no bond between human beings 
was indissoluble, and that separation of husband and wife was a private 
act, requiring no judicial permissionV were overridden in the Ecloga by 
provisions embodying the irreconcilably different Christian view* that 
marriage was a partnership for life and that to remarry after being 
divorced was to commit adultery.^ These would not, however, have been 
the answers that the same two questions would have been likely to 
receive from Orthodox Christians, either jurists or laymen, in any 

* Bury, ^pendix, p. 527. 

* The ‘lofty conception of family life' (Collinet, op. cit.,p. 700), which the euthore of 
the Beloga hod imbibra from Chriitianity, had, of course, been derived by the Christian 
Church from a Jewry that had been its matrix. The very pasuge in the Gospels (Msec, 
zix. 3-^; Mark x. 2->9) criticising the facility with which a husband could divorce his 
wife sccording to the provisions of the Deuteronomic Code (Deut. xxiv. 1) was an echo 
of domestic controversies within the bosom of ■ Jewry which had morally outgrown the 
Deuteronomic dispensation by the beginning of the Christian Era. This high standard 
in the sphere of family relatient had been one of the most strikuyi features by which the 
social life of the Jews tn the diaspori had been distinguished, to its credit, ^m the con> 
temporary life of a post-Alexanarine Hellenic Society in which the Jews had come to be 
disp^ed abroad, ind from which the vast minority of the converts to Christianity had 
subsequently been drawn. The fifth and seventh chapters of Saint Paul's First Epistle 
to the Corinthians bear witness to the difficulty of inducing Hellene Gentile Christians 
to rise, in this sphere, to conten^rary Jewish standards. These standards were learnt 
from Judaism by Christianity at first hand, in the generation of the first Hellenic Gentile 
converts; and later generations of Gentile Chritdant, who might have been loath in any 
case to reco^ize tlut a Christian virtue had a Jewish origin, were the more easily able 
to forget theu ethical debt to Jewry in the sphere of family relations because, in the canon 
of Senpture which the Church had taken over from Jewry as Christianity's ‘Old Testa¬ 
ment', the principlea end practice of a post-Exilic Judaism in this province of life figured 
far less prominently than the luxuriant polygamy that bad been the rule among the 
Israelites' Afrasian Nomad ancestors in their heroic age in the days of the dissolution of 
'the New Empire' of Egypt and the foundering of the Minoan World. 

It was left for the Latter-day Saints of the Mormon Church and other nineteenth- 
century sects of Protestant Christian origin in the New World to carry their Bibliolatry 
to the point of making • law unto themselves out of the polygamy of the Hebrew 
Pstriar^s as portrayed in the Book of Genesis. These un-ironic-minded 'Bible Chris¬ 
tians’ do not seem to hsve taken cognisance of the significant historical fact that the 
particular Biblical way of family life to which they were mousty harking back had by this 
dste been e^ewed by the Jews for twenty-four Post-Exilic centuries, at the shortest 
reckoning. 

The t^e of centuries would be twenty-five if it could be scccpted as an established 
finding of Modern Western scholarship that a passage in a Kings (xxii. 3-xxui. as) is to 
be interpreted as implying that the Book of Deuteronomy was promuigsted, under show 
of being r^iscoverM, in a Prc-Exilic Kingdom of Judah in the eighteenth year of the 
reign of King Josiah, i.e. in the year 621 B.c. (see Smith, J. M. P.; Tht Origin and 
Hiitory of Hebrete Lato (Chica^ * 93 *. University of Chicago Press), pp. 3974®); f®' • 
comparison of the stipulation in the Book of C^teronomy, xvii. 17^‘Neither shall 
he [the King] multiply wives to himself, that hit heart turn not aw^; neither shall he 
greatly multiply to himself silver and gold'—with the account, in i Kings xi. 1-8, of the 
luxuriant idolatry into which King Solomon bad been led astray by his luxuriant poly¬ 
gamy, indicates that, between Solomon’s day and Joaiah’s, a Soiomonian polygamy, 
which had been as costly to the Israelite tax-payer as its religious sequel had been 
abominable in the sight of the strict worshipper of Yahweh. had produ^ in Judah a 
disapproval of polygamy in high places which was bound tfter, if not before, the fall of 
the monarchy to broaden into a diaappreval of polygamy in itself. 

> ‘The innucnce of the ecclesiastical view of Marriage as a contortium xntat can be 
seen too in the treatment of the property of the nurried partners' (Bury, ibid.; cp. Collinet, 
in op. cit., p. 709). 
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generation from the aw of the authors of the Ecloga themselves down to 
the time of writing. Orthodox Christians, if thus interrogated, would 
have been apt to answer that the most humane and, on this evidence, the 
most Christian, chapter of the Ecloga was Chapter Seventeen, which 
lays down the penalties for crimes. 

*T^e tendency of the Ecloga was to avoid capital punishment as far as 
possible. ... Its distinguishing feature is the use of mucilatioa as a mode 
of punishment*—a penalty unknown in Roman Law.... Since mutilation 
was generally ordained in cases where the penalty had formerly been 
death, the law-givers coiJd certainly claim that their code was more lenient. 
.. . [But] we may question whether this tendency was due so much to the 
growth of feelings of humanity as to ecclesiastical motives, namely the 
active maintenance of the asylum privileges of Christian sanctuaries, and 
the doctrine of repentance.’* 

Whatever the origins of this tendency to substitute mutilation for 
capital punishment may have been,* it was certainly a radical new de¬ 
parture which had a profound and an enduring effect on the Orthodox 
Christian £thos; but, when a new departure in the domain of Law was 
inspired by a Christian theology which placed the Old Testament on a 
par with the New Testament at the infinite altitude of absolute authori¬ 
tativeness which was the self-evident prerogative of all Scriptures that 
were accepted as being the divinely revealed Word of God, it was almost 
inevitable that the birth of a new Christian law should be foUowed by a 
renaissance of the latent law of an Israel to which the Christian Church 
had insisted on affiliating itself by the compromising act of including the 
Books of the Law and the Prophets among Christianity’s spiritual im¬ 
pedimenta. 

When we count up the references or allusions to the Bible in the pre- 


* The table of penalties in Ecloga, chap. 17, U sunimarized in Bury, Appendix, p. 
5*9.—A.J.T. 


Gritciiueh- 

this Study was making the present 

elbow Bury'a own copy of this work of Zacharil von Lingenthal's, marked with the notes 
in pencil, from Bury'a hand, which the En^h historian had eventually used in writing 
hia own appendix on Graeco-Roman Law, while at his other elbow he had the cop^ of 
the volume of Bury’a edition of Gibbon, containing this appendix, which had been given 
to the writer by ms Mother forty-five yean back, 'rheimpreuion which this appendix 
had made on hta mind at hia fim reading of it in A.D. ims nad lost none of its \*ividneas 
during the time that had passed between his receipt of this impression and his utilisa¬ 
tion of it. 

> One source of this new type of put^hment seems to have been existing customary 
practice. *The Roman magistrates seem to have made occasional use of such discretion 
as was allowed to them in the determination of punishments in order to inflict puniah- 
menta* consisting of some form of mutilition (Zacharii von Lingenthal, op. cit., p. 331; 
cp. Collinet, op. cit., pp. 709-to). Zacharii von Lingenthal {op. etc, p. 33%) throws out 
tne conjecture that the authors of the Ecloga may have been influence by an exhortation 
—thrice repeated in the Gospels (Matt. v. *9-30; Matt, xviii. 8-9; Mark x. 43 ~ 47 )—to 
cut off or pluck out a band, foot, eye, or other offending member rather than condmn 
oneself to oe cast into hell tire unmuctlated. This remains no more than a guess, since 
none of these texts is actually cited in the Ecloga; but, if Orthodox Christian legislators 
did indeed talu! literally a piece of Primitive Christian poetry in which the problems of 
the Soul are approached in terms of physical symbolism, this unfortunate misioterprcta- 
tion would be analogous, in its solemn innocence of irony, to the fortunate mUinterpreu- 
tion of 0^'id’8 cynical prescriptions for the conduct of sordid amours which was one 
source of the M^ieval western troubadours’ ideal of Romantic Love (tee LcKts, C. S.: 
Th* Allegory oj Love: A Study in Medieval Tradition (Oxford 1936, Clarendon Press)}. 
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fece to the Ecloga^ we find that the Old Testament is cited half as many 
times again as the New Testament.’ It U true that all the six citations 
from the Old Testament are taken from ‘the Prophets’ (in the compre¬ 
hensive traditional Jewish usage of that label) and not from ‘the Law’; 
and the Prophet Amos seems to have been especially venerated by Leo 
Syrus, to judge by the fact that this emperor not only cited one text 
from the Book of Amos in the preface to the Ecloga but also reproduced 
another* in mosaic over the chancel arch of the church of Saint Eir6n£ at 
Constantinople when he rebuilt it after a fire.* Yet, in this Orthodox 
Christian evocation of the Old Testament in the field of Law, it was 
inevitable that, in the long run, ‘theLaw’,andnot‘theProphets’,8hould 
prevail; and, sure enough, an Echga Legis Mosmeae eventually made its 
appearance in the corpus of an Ecloga ad Procheirum Mutaia derived 
from an Ecloga Prioala which was itself an emanation from the original 
Ecloga promulgated by the Emperors Leo and Constantine in a.d. 740.^ 

If there is truth in the proverb that ‘coming events cast their shadows 
before them’, we should not be surprised to find in the original Ecloga 
some unacknowledged infiuence of a Mosaic Law that, in the gradual 
development of East Roman legislation, was to take perhaps as many as 
four centuries to rise naked to the surface; and, if we apply this clue to 
our search for the original inspiration of the Ecloga’s revolutionary 
partiality for punishments in the form of mutilations, commended as 
‘humanitarian’ substitutes for the death penalty, we may come to the 
conclusion that the eighth-century legislator is more likely to have been 
inspired by a correctly literal interpretation of the Lex Talionis^ as 
enunciated in ‘the Covenant Code’^ of the Corpus Moscdcum than by an 

> The pMuges cited from the New Testament are i Pet. i. 17; 1 Pet. v. a; Luke xvi. 
17; John vit. 24. Those cited from the Old Testament are laa. viii. 20; Ps. Iviil. 1-2 [in 
the Septuagint's version: Pt. IviL 2-3]; Eccl. vii. 4 and 6; 1 Kings iU. 16-2S; Isa. v. 
23-24; Amos ii. 6. * Afflot ix. 6. 

* Me Freshfieid, E. H.: itomdn Lao in tht Lett Roman Entire (Cambridge 1932, 

Bowes Ss Bowes), p. 46. < See Coibnet, op. etc, p. 7 t 7 - 

s The possibility thst, in this point, the Eeloga may owe an unacknowledged debt to 
the Corpus Mosaleum comet to look almost like a positive probability when we observe 
that the contrast between the Ecloga and the Corpiu Jtatimatuum in the matter of their 
respective philosophies of punishment had been anticipated by a corresponding centrist 
between Isrscl's 'Covenant Code' and the Sumeric Cmc of Hammurabi. 'The Cede of 
Hammurabi it much the more severe of the two and usea the penalty of coital puniah- 
ment to a much greater extent’ (Smith, J. M. P.: The Origin and History of Hsbrtto Law 
(Cbioago 1931, University of Chicago Press), p. ao, quoted already in Vi. vii. 293, n. i). 
On the other hand ‘the rectihesUon in the direction of greater humanity' which ‘the 
Covenant C(^e’, like the Eeloga. introduced in iti departures from the provisions of the 
latest code of an antec^ent civilization largely qonsisted, in the earlier ease as well as in 
the later, in the replacement of the death penalty by various forms of mutilation: '^e 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for 
wound, stripe for stripe’(^od. xxi. 24-25). ... 

We may also observe that the Code of liammurabi and the Corpus lusttmansum agreed 
with one another on a further point of common difTerence from the Mosaic Law and the 
Eeloga alike. 'The second decalogue of “the Covenant Code’’ (Exod. xxi. 12-^7) deals 
with personal injuries. The Code of Hammurabi deals with the satne clsM of offences 
(ii » 9 S~** 4 )' Tb* greater number of the laws in Hammurabi's Code is due in part 10 the 
tact that the Bne or penalty is graded according to the social and economic rank of the 
one injur^’ (Smith, op. eit., pp. 21-22). Correspondingly, ‘it ia worth while to observe 
in the Ecloga a democratic feature which marks a real advance, in the interests of jusUm, 
on the Justinianean code. The Eeloga metes out the same penalties to poor and rich, 
whereas the older law had constantly ordained different puniahmenu for the same 
offence, according to the rank and fortune of the offender’ (Bury, Appendix, p. S 3 ^)* 

* j^od. xxi. 23-25. 
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incorrectly literal interpretation of a piece of poetic symbolism in the 
New Testament.* 

In contrast to the gradualness and unselfconsciousness of this renais* 
sancc of the Mosaic Law out of an Orthodox Christian Law’s Israelite 
Scriptural heritage, the renaissance of the Roman Law out of Orthodox 
Christendom's own Hellenic antecedents* was both selfconscious and 
abrupt. In the preface to ‘the Handbook’ (d irpoxfipos vd/xo;) promulgated 
between the years a.d. 870 and aj). 879 by the founder of the Mace¬ 
donian Dynasty of East Roman Emperors, Basil I, in conjunction with 
his sons and colleagues Constantine and Leo (VI), the new legislators 
gave notice* that the Ecloga was hereby abrogated, not indeed entirely, 
'but to the requisite extent’ (dAA’ oaov w^tAcv), while, in the preface 
to a subsequent draft for a second edition (tTravayo/yq) of ‘the Handbook' 
which was published between the years a.d. 879 and a.d. 886 in the 
names of the Emperors Basil I, Leo VI, and Alexander, notice was given 
that ‘Our Imperial Majesty ... has totally (frdvr^) rejected and scrapped 
the imbecilities promulgated by the Isaurians* in defiance of the . . . 
Divine Dogma and to the undoing of the salutary laws’. 

The odium theolo^icum which ^e Macedonian Emperors here ad¬ 
vertise as their motive for setting themselves the task of superseding 
their Syrian predecessors’ le^lation either partially or completely might 
perhaps not have been a suflUciently powerful motive in itself to nerve 
them for the formidable positive enterprise of resuscitating the Jus- 
tinianean Law if they had not already found their hands being forced 
by the mounting pressure of practical needs arising from an increas¬ 
ing complication and sophistication of life in the body social of a then 
rapidly advancing Orthodox Christian Civilization. The relatively simple 
‘Selection’ that had satisfied the legal requirements of the nascent 
Orthodox Christendom of the eighth century of the Christian Era was in¬ 
adequate to meet the additional demands made on the Law by the cumu¬ 
lative effect of a subsequent 130 years and more of social progress; and 
we may conjecture that, even if the Syrian Dynasty had not identified 
itself with Iconoclasm, or, alternatively, if the Iconoclastic Movement 
which the Syrian Emperors did promote had never been reversed by an 
Iconodule reaction, a ninth-century East Roman Imperial Government 
would stilt have foimd in a resuscitation of the Justinianean Law the 
most obvious method open to them for providing a more advanced 
Orthodox Christian Society with the more subtle legal apparatus which 
had now become one of its crying needs. In any case—whatever may 
have been the respective parts played by practical necessity and religious 
animus in stimulating the Macedonian legislators to engage in necro¬ 
mancy—their two preliminary experiments in the Black Art, of which 
‘the Handbook’ and ‘the Second Edition’ were the trophies, were fol¬ 
lowed up promptly by the promulgation, circa AJ). 888-90,* of ‘the 
Imperial Decisions’ (rd )Sa<rtAiKd) in no less than sixty books, and tardily* 

* See p. *5, n. 3. ebove. * See IX. viiL X03. 

> Prochtirum. Pr^ece, $ a. 

* Le., by the Emperon of the Syrian Dyneaty.— 

> For the date, see CoUinet, op. cit., p. ... 

6 Consuntine IX (X) Monomdkbos's Law School had the same ironic fate aa the 
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by the foundation of an Imperial School of Law at Constantinople in 
A.D. 1045.* 

The ninth-century Vasilican ghost of a sixth-century Corpus lusiinia- 
neum resembles its original in presenting an imposing first appearance 
which it is incapable of sustaining under closer examination. The only 
touch of ori^nality in the codificatory work of the Emperor Leo VI Is 
his substitution, in the Vasilikd, of a single unitary system of classifica¬ 
tion for Justinian’s dispersion among four works (Code, Digest, Insti¬ 
tutes, and Novels) of materials concerning the same subjects.* But 

'within the titles, the laws (or chapters) are not the personal work of 
Leo; their text was in no way revised by the commissioners for the 
Basilics. They were all drawn from earlier works, chiefly from the Code 
and the Digest, a very few from the Institutes, many from the Novels of 
Justinian and his successors, a few also from the Procheiron. The law^ are 
all given in Greek; when they are derived from the three Latin works of 
Justinian, they have been extracted, not from the originals, but from 
Greek commentaries of the sixtli and seventh centuries.’^ 

To quarrel with a renaissance for being unoriginal is a criticism that 
might perhaps be discounted as captious; but the ineffectiveness that is 
another characteristic of the Macedonian Dynasty’s attempt to reinstate 
the Roman Law is a more serious weakness; for a ghost, after all, is only 
distinguishable from a nonentity in so far as he succeeds in making an 
impression on the living men and women whom he haunts. The ninth- 
century renaissance of Roman Law in Orthodox Christendom showed 
itself conspicuously impotent to supersede in reality the Iconoclast 
Emperors’ new Christian Law which it was abrogating verbally, and 
even impotent to exorcise the rival ghost of a Mosaic Law which was 
re-emerging out of the Christian Law’s Pentateuchal crypt. 

It is significant that the Iconodule legislator Basil I’s 'Handbook’ 
(■Trp 6 x«^fK>s v 6 tioi) 'in its second part also reproduced the provisions of 
the Ecloga, in spite of the abuse of its authors in the prologue,’^ and that 
in Basil’s ‘Second Edition’ (^Travaya/yiJ), which professed to have 
abolished the Ecloga^ no longer just partially, but entirely, the Ecloga 
was actually followed even more closely than it had been in 'the Hand¬ 
book’.^ The strength of the Ecloga^ in its encounter with a resuscitated 
Roman Law, lay in the fact that the Ecloga was a faithful reflection of 
the Orthodox Christian ^thos—partly because it had successfully caught 

Emperor Justinun’* codifiettion. The work had no sooner been secompUshed than H 
was left hish and dry by a catastrophe that swept away a complicated and sophisticated 
social life which was both the raiion d'/trs and the tint qua nan ofarehned lexalai^aratut. 
The foundation of the East Roman Imperial Law School in A.D. 1045 was followed 
within twentv-six years by tbc simultaneous military disasters at Bari and Manzikert 
(Melaakerd) m A.D. ioti wnich heralded the diblcle, not only of the Eaat Roman Empire, 
but of the Orthodox Christian Civilization (see IV. tv. Z54, n. 2}, just as the completion 
of Justinian's codiBcatoty work in A.D. 534 had been followed within sixty-eight years 
by the d^bftcle heralded by the assassination of the Emperor Maurice in a.d. 602 (see 
VI. vii. 270). 

1 Sec Coiiinet, op. cit., pp. 719-20, and the present Study, IV. iv. 345. 

2 See Collinet, ibid., p. 713. 

> Collinet, ibid., p. 713. * Collinet, ibid., p. 712. 

» See Zacharifi von Lmeenthal, C. E.t ColUetio Li6forMm Jxmt Graee^t-Romam /«- 
editOTum: Ecloga Leonis «t Gomtantim: Epanagogi Basiiu, Lee^ tt Altxandrt (Leipzig 
1852, Barth), p. 62, n. 16. 
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the Byzantine spirit and partly also, no doubt, because it had done so 
much to make that spirit what it had come to be—^whereas the Hellenic 
»irit expressed in the Late Roman Law was an alien presence in an 
Orthodox Christian environment. In the Law of Marriage, for example, 
*Basil returned to the Justinianean system, but the doctrine of the Echga 
seems to have so firmly established itself in custom that Leo VI found it 
necessary to make a compromise and introduced a new system which 
was a mixture of the Iconoclastic and the Justinianean doctrines.’* Basil 
had a similar experience when he sought to undo his Syrian predecessors’ 
beneficent work of humanizing the barbaric Roman institution of the 
Patria Potatas} In this sphere, likewise, 'Basil revived the Justinianean 
legislation; here, however, as in many other cases, the letter of Basil’s 
law books was not fully adopted in practice, and was modified by a novel 
of Leo VI which restored partly the law of the Ecloga'? As for the 
criminal law, 'here the system established by the Ecloga is retained in 
most cases, and sometimes developed further','* against the grain of a 
Macedonian legislation which was consciously striving to depose the 
Iconoclast legislators and to reinstate Justinian. 

'The system of punishments provided In the Ecloga continued on the 
whole to set the standard for later ages. The relevant passages of the 
Ecloga are for the most part incorporated into the Prodieiron, into the 
Epanagogi, and even into the Vasilikd, some of them verbatim, some in 
rather different language or in a slighdy modified form—though it is at 
the same time also true that the Ecloga't system of punishments is not 
retained or applied in its purity. The penal chapters of the [Justinianean] 
Digest and Cc^e have on the whole also found ^eir way into the Vatilikd, 
wi 5 \ the result that the Vasilikd —particularly in contexts in which 
are concerned with crimes or misdemeanours not expressly dealt with in 
the ^k^a —prescribe the old [Roman] punishments which frequently 
contradict the spirit of the new system.’* 

The vigour with which this would-be Christian spirit continued to 
assert itself against the would-be Roman spirit of an imperious Justin¬ 
ian’s impotent ghost is betrayed in a sentence in the preface to the 
Epanagogi leading up to the passage, quoted above,® in which the Mace¬ 
donian legislators denounce their Syrian predecessors and all their legal 
works. 

‘The experience by which Our Majesty has been aroused and stimulated 
to bestir itself to retrieve and proclaim the good world-saving law w A Ae 
utmost zeal and utmost care is what we can only describe as our initiation 
in the secret chambers of the heart by the divine intervention of the 
Trinity in Unity (^/c p/ivapxto^ k<u rptaZitcr^s htostortlas • . • 

deutis trtof Koi dtroppifTcv? ^injdctoa).’ 

Thus, though the Macedonian Emperors were bent on reinstating a 
Roman Law that had been disestablished—^wrongfully, in their belief— 
by the preceding Syrian Emperors’ innovations, it never occurred to 


* Bury, Appendix, p. 5 * 7 - * See p. aS; »• a. above. 

J Bury» Appendix^ p. $Z9. ^ f . » n 

9 Ztchxril von LingenUuli K. E*: G^schichU dts GTitchisch*lSoinu<htn Rtefits (Berbi) 
iSpa, Weidmann), pp. 333 -“ 4 * ® 
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these Iconodules, any more than it would have occurred to their Icono¬ 
clast bugbears, to look for the sanction of Law in autonomous acts of 
human volition. As a matter of historical fact, the Roman Law, whose 
champions the Macedonian Emperors professed to be, had been the 
man-made product of a well-documented series of legislative acts per¬ 
formed first by the Roman People in their lawfully constituted assem¬ 
blies and latterly by Emperors to whom the People had formally dele¬ 
gated their legislative power. Yet, in defiance of all recorded Roman 
legal history, ^e Macedonians showed themselves true Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians in displaying a veritably ’Isaurian’ inability to imagine that any 
law could validated by any other sanction than the ordinance of a 
God who had ‘given Man a good law to salvage and blend and pre¬ 
serve’ a Human Nature in which the polar and antithetical elements of 
spirit and matter had been combined and compounded by the Creator.* 
In other words, 'the salutary law' which the Macedonians were vindicat¬ 
ing against the Iconoclasts was founded, in the Macedonians’ belief 
likewise, on 'the divine dogma', and their quarrel with these Syrian pre¬ 
decessors of theirs was a family quarrel in which the opposing theses that 
were championed with so much zeal and bitterness by their respective 
advocates were two closely related variants of one identical Orthodox 
Christian creed. 

The plot of a legal drama in which a Christian new departure was 
dogged by the successively raised ghosts of Moses and Justinian can be 
seen likewise working itself out on a Western stage on which Leo 
Syrus's role was played by Charlemagne. 

'The Carolingian legislation ... marks the emergence of the new social 
consciousness of Western Christendom. Hitherto the legislation of the 
Western kingdoms had been of the nature of a Christian appendix to the 
old barbarian tribal codes. Now, for the first time, a complete break was 
made with the Past, and Christendom enacted its own laws, which covered 
the whole field of social activity in Church and State and referred all 
things to the single standard of the Christian (thos. This was inspired 
neither by Germanic nor [by] Roman precedent. 

In Western, as in Orthodox, Christendom, however, the ghost of 
Moses trod hard on the Apc^tles’ and Evangelists' heels. 

'The Carolingian Emperors gave the law to the whole Christian people 
in the spirit of the kings and judges of the Old Testament, declaring the 
Law of God to the people of God. In the letter which Cathaulf addressed 
to Charles at the beginning of his reign, the writer speaks of the king as 
the earthly representative of God, and he counsels Charles to use the 
Book of Divine Law as his manual of government, according to the pre¬ 
cept of Deuteronomy xvii. 18-20, which commands the King to make a 
copy of the Law from the books of the priests, to keep it always with him, 
and to read it constantly, so that he may learn to fear the Lord and keep 

I ‘0 r&v AyaBtov niwtav itpiraivtt koI raiuoSypt tv /wrd rUv vow&v 

Kal aioA)T4&y voti^oiv, tmertav (MSS. fuHrAy] n Kotviv oAt^Ofiov (MSS. cAvitorov] ival 
rJirav KOutiv roiu Ai^tK€ifUya>*’ KOi Ai'rtB/raif ^otcof iropayct tAi' atBpa/rroy, yAftOf aiir^ 
iyoBAy ict^f tug dvAppuoiy rira jral Kp&atv Koi r^s rotator 8 ia$ 4 o€tat.—£pana- 

gagt. Preface, as emended by ZachariS von Linj^entnal. 

* Dawson, Christopher: Religion and the mw t(f Western Culture (London 1950, 
Shecd & Ward), p. 90. 
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His laws, lest his heart be lifted up in pride above his brethren and he 
turn aside to the right hand or to the left’* 

Yet, in Western, as in Orthodox, Christendom, a resurgent Moses was 
overtaken by a resurgent Justinian. 

In the course of the eleventh century of the Christian Era the Imperial 
Law School established by ofHcial action at Constantinople in a.d. 1045* 
found its counterpart in Western Christendom at Bologna in the spon¬ 
taneous emergence there of an autonomous university dedicated to the 
study of the Justiniancan Corpus Juris and the effect of this Western 
renaissance of the Roman Law was not confined to the abortive attempt 
—which was the Bolognese necromancers' first essay in the practi^ 
application of their art—to use the Constantinopolitan Roman Imperial 
Prerogative, in the form in which it had emerged from Justinian's hands, 
as a le^l weapon to reinforce the armaments of Hohenstaufen Emperors 
in their twelfth-century renewal of the Holy Roman Empire’s eleventh- 
century struggle with the Papacy.* Though in Western Christendom— 
in contrast to the course of Orthodox Christian history—a resuscitated 
Roman Law thus failed to serve the political purpose of under-pinning 
a resuscitated Roman Empire, it did potently serve the different politi¬ 
cal purpose of fostering the revival, on Western ground, of an earlier 
Hellenic political institution: the sovereign independent parochial 
state.* 

In Western Christendom’s sinister evocation of this formidable ghost 
of political parochialism from a defunct antecedent civilization’s dead 
past, the graduates of the University of Bologna played parts comparable 
to those played in the evocation of ghosts of dead universal states by the 

* Ibid., pp. po-pr. > Se« p. s8, ibove. 

> Bui 7 conjeemres (Appctwlix, p. 536) that the foundation of the Constantinopoliten 
Law School in a.o. 1045 ‘may have pocaibly had acme influence on the inatitution of the 
achool at Bologna half a century later’. Thia ia perhapa unlikely, conaiderine the mutual 
hostility of Weatera and Orthodox Christendom towards one another in that age. It is 
true that the Romagna, of which Bolonu was the principal city, ^d been, as was 
attested by its nam^ the laat fragment of Italy to pass out ox the political jurisdiction of 
a Roman Imperial Government at Constantinople. Yet in A.D. 104$ little leas than three 
centuries had elapsed since the Conatantmopolitan Government’s definitive loss of the 
Exarchate in a.d. 751 (see VII. vii. 539. n. 3); and there ia no ground for tupposing that 
in the eleventh century the Roougna had not long since lost a familiarity with the 
Orthodox Christian World which Venice and Amalfi then still retained thanks to the 
importance of the part played in their economies by their trade with the Levant. This 
negative concluticn does not, of cours^ imply that the location of the earliest and 
greatest Western school of Justiniancan Law at Bologna was nothing more than a geo- 

C iphical accident. It was aiauredly not an accident chat the study of the Justin^nean 
w in the West should have radiated from the principal city of an Italian province in 
which this law had been in force, d$ fact« aa well as de iwt, for little leas than two cen¬ 
turies running from the systematic reincorporatien of Italy into the Coiutantioopolitan 
Roman body politic, after the final liquidation of an Ostrogoth resistance movement in 
A.o. 5j3, down to the fixtal 1 ^ of the fUvennese Exarchate by the East Roman Emperor 
Constantine V in a.d. 75r (if we may assume that the Eeloga had not had time to sup¬ 
plant the Corpm luitinianeun in the uarchite during the eleven years thst had elapacd 
since its promulgation in a.d. 740). Those two centuries of practi^ familiarity with the 
Corpia lustimaneum must have enabled this version of the Roman Law to strike far 
deeper roots in ‘the’ Romagna than in an adjacent Po Basin which had been converted 
from a Romania into a Lombardia at intervals ranging from a period of no more than 
fifteen to a period of no more than fifty yean (a.d. 568-^3) after the date of the integral 
reincorporation of Italy into the Corutantinopolitsn Roman Empire in A.O. 553. 

* See IV. tv. 557; Vll. vii. 539; and p. 9, above. 

* The Western renaissance of this Hellenic political institution has been noticed on 
pp. 7-8, above. 
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graduates of the East Roman academy founded by the Caesar Bardas 
at Constantinople circa a.d. 864* and the corresponding Far Eastern 
academy that the T’ang Emperor T’ai Tsung brought into existence at 
Si Ngan when in a.d, 622 he reinstituted the Han imperial regime’s 
system of competitive examinations in the Confucian Classics as the 
method of selecting new recruits for the Imperial Civil Service.* The 
civil lawyers educated by Bologna and her daughter universities became 
the administrators, not of an abortive *Holy Roman Empire’, but of 
parochial sovereign states on Western ground, and the efficiency of their 
professional services was one of the secrets of this other resuscitated 
Hellenic political institution’s progressive victory over all the alternative 
forms of political organization that were latent in Western Christen¬ 
dom’s original social structure. 

This victory was not won exclusively by the labours of the doctors of 
civil law whom Bologna began to breed in the generation of the pioneer 
Western civil lawyer, Imenus {florebat circa aj). 1090-1 i3<^. While the 
Bolognese civilians were providing the cities of North and Central Italy 
with administrators whose competence enabled the nascent communes 
to cut loose from their post*Carolingian prince-bishops’ apron-strings 
and launch out upon a career of civic self-government,* the canonists, 
who were able to supplement the Bolognese school of civil law with a 
sister faculty of ecclesiastical law after the publication of Gratian’s en¬ 
cyclopaedic Decretum circa a.d. 1140-50, made an indirect and uninten¬ 
tional contribution to the development of the Western Parochial Secular 
State in the course of their purposive organization of a Western Oecu¬ 
menical Church under the sovereignty of the Papacy; and this unfore¬ 
seen and unintended appropriation of the fruits of the Medieval Western 
canon lawyers’ labours for the benefit of the Modern Western parochial 
sovereign states, that were eventually built out of the ruins of a fallen 
Medieval W’estem Papal Commonwealth,* is one of the ironies of history; 
for in A.D. 1268, on the morrow of the cold-blooded execution of the last 
of the Emperor Frederick II Hohenstaufen’s heirs, it looked as if the 
perpetuation of this thirteenth-century triumph of a Western Papal 
commonwealth designed and built by Bolognese canonists had been 
assured by the now manifestly irretrievable overthrow of a Western 
oecumenical empire which the twelfth-century Bolognese civilians had 
vainly aspired to fortify by lending Justinianean flesh and blood to a 
Carolingian wraith. 

On the Papal side in a struggle between the Papal Church and the 
Hohenstaufen Dynasty which had lasted for a hundred years, not only 
the rank-and-file, but the leaders themselves, had been recruited from 
the Bolognese school of Canon Law and had owed their victories to the 
weapons which their education had placed in their hands and trained 
them to use. Bologna was the alma mater studiorum and mater saeva 

* Se« tv. iv. 345 and p. 20, above. 

* See VI. vii, 357, n. 4, 365, n. 4, 369, and 370-a; and p. 20, above. 

* The role of the Botogneao Faculty of Civu Law in providing civil aervanta for the 
nascent Italian ciw-*tates ia brought out by Dawson in op. cit., pp. 224 and 227. 

* This plundering of a Late Mraieval Oecumenical Weacem Church'a administrative 
armoury by the Papacy’a parochial secular diadochi has been noticed in IV. iv. 577-8. 
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^pi^num^ olVo^ Alexander III [fungebatur a.d. 1159-81), Pope 
Luaus III {f^ebatw a.d. 1181-5), Pope Innocent HI (Jungebatur 
A.D. 1 198-1 ?opc Innocent IV {f^ebatur a j). 1243-54), while 

Pope Hononus III (Jungebatur a.d. 1216-27), Pope Urban IV (hnee- 
, ®nd Pope Clement V {jungthaUir a.d. 1265-8) were 

also hkewiae ^onists.* Thus no less than half the number of the in¬ 
cumbents of Saint Peter’s chair during the crucial years a.d. 1159-1268 
had arnved at the apex of the Western ecclesiastical hierarchy by climb¬ 
ing a recently erected juristic ladder.^ In the now decisively concluded 
Mruggle between the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire the canonists 
had been both the principal agents of the Church’s victory and the 
pnncipal beneficiaries from the spoils; and in the third quarter of the 
thirteenth century it looked as if the civil lawyers whose loss gave the 
m^ure of the canonists' gain had obtained the poorest of consolation 
prizes for their failure to become the omnipotent civil servants of a 
Western avatar of a secular Roman imperial body {>oHtic. When they 
had been disappointed of the realization of this grandiosely ambitious 
dream of oecumenical jurisdiction, what did it signify that they had 
been fin(^g obscure employment as the modest notaries and secretaries 
of fledgling parochial Itdian city-states? 

Even after a Pope Boniface VIII {jungebatur a J). 1294-1303), who w'as 
both a trained canonist and trained civilian,^ had brought to the ground 
in its turn the Papal Respublica Christiana that his canonist predecessors 
had reared so high upon the Holy Roman Empire’s ruins, the oecu¬ 
menical administrative machine which the canonists had been building 
up for the Papal Church was the one wing of the Innocentian edifice 
that not only survived intact but continued to grow. The financial 
organization to which an Innocent IV had given an impetus, in order to 
provide a militant Roman Sec with the sinews of war, was carried to its 
acme during a fourteenth-century ‘Babylonish Captivity’ {durabat kx>. 
1309-77) which gave the Papacy’s fi^l officers the advantage of 
operating from a headquarters situated near the geographical centre of 
communications of the Western Christendom of the day.* 

After the return of the Papal Curia to Rome in aj>. 1377, yet another 
century had to pass before the 'Modem Western’ type of parochial 
polity, which had come into being in the Late Medieval Italian city- 
sutes, thanks to the creative work of the civil lawyers who were these 
cities’ public employees, made its fortune by imposing its exotic pattern 
of administrative practice and political theory on the feudal monarchies 
in the Transalpine and Transmarine provinces of the Western World; 
and this moment of transition from the ‘Medieval’ to the ‘Modem’ 
chapter of the history of the Western World at large, outside the narrow 
limits of a politically precocious Northern and Central Italy, at last 
revealed, for the first time, the ironic destiny of a Western Christian 


< Honce: Carvana, Book I, Ode xix. I. i. > See IV. iv. 53^1. 

* Dewson points out, in op. eit., p. 237, that Alexander III wai actually a pupil of 

Grattan and a commentator on his works, and that Innocent III, in hia day, was a pupil 
of the Bolognese canonist Uraccto of Pisa. * See IV. tv. 533. 

* The convenience of the location of A\'ignon from the Paptal administrators’ stand¬ 
point has been noticed in IV. iv. 530, n. 2, and 571, n. t. 

B SOU. tx C 
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Canon Law which had been worked out at Bologna on the model of a 
pagan Roman Civil Law in order to give a Papal Church the victory over 
an abortive 'Western resuscitation of the Roman Empire. In the modern 
chapter of 'Western history the Canon Law continued to play a major 
part in Western life only in so far as its practical applications in the 
spheres of administration and finance were pressed into the service of 
the parochial secular states which boisterously held the stage in this 
noisy ‘modem’ act of a Western tragi-comcdy.‘ 

This Modem role of the Canon Law was, however, as unobtrusive as 
it was influential, and the legal triumph that attracted all the ^clat was 
the ‘reception’ of the Justinianean Roman Law in one parochial state 
after another of a now rapidly and widely expanding Western body 
social. In the Western Civilization’s European homelands a conquering 
Roman Law overleapt an intractable England to seize upon Scotland;* 
but the winning of this outpost in a European Ultima Thult was merely 
the prelude to a Transoceanic expansion. In the New World of the 
Americas, the Spanish Crown was as much indebted to the faithful 
services of its civil lawyers for its hard-won sixteenth-century victory 
over the truculent Castilian conquistadores as the Roman See had been 
to the services of its canonists for its thirteenth-century victory over the 
Hohenstsufen. In the New World of South Africa, Dutch colonists, 
planted there after the ‘reception’ of the Roman Law in their mother 
country, gave Justinian a fresh footing on a Continent from whose 
northern extremity he had been evicted a thousand years earlier by the 
artificers of an Islamic Law which had entered Egypt and the Maghrib 
in the train of seventh-century Arab Muslim conquerors. 

The Islamic Law, like the Roman Law, had its renaissances in the 

* If. At tint sight, it might <«<m surprising thst it should have been feasible thus to 
turn an oecumenical Ginon Law to account for the benefit of parochial secular states 
that were the Civil Law’s nurslings, an explanation of this apparent enigma is to be 
found in an illuminating passage of Christopher Dawson’s ReU^on ana the Rue of 
Wettetn Culture (London i^o, Sheed & Ward), pp. 224-5 and 227: 

'While the Umverstty of Paris throughout the Middle Ages was essentially a clerical 
institution. Bologna was largely a lay university where the lawyers and olticials who 
played auch a large part in the government of the Italian cities received their education. 

*Ko doubt the development of the study of the Canon Law whi<jt was associated with 
the work of Gratian about 1140 made BoloOTa an equally important centre of training 
for the administntora and lawyers of the Mediaeval Church. But it was as a school of 
Romsn Law that Bologna first became famous in the days of Imerius {circa A.D. 2040- 
1130), and it was the avilians, not the canonists, who set the standard and detennined 
tho course of studies. .. . 

The fact that [the] work [of actually supplying the Mediaeval Church with its 
or^nisation] was done by men trained in the same school and the same traditions as the 
ci'^lians who during the same period were organising and rationalising the Mediaeval 
State was of the first importance for the history of Western institutioru; and it was in 
the life of the Italian cities that this process of interaction was most complete. The rulers 
and ofBciala of the City>State and the administrators of the Church were dravm from 
the same cittaet, [were] educated in the same universities, and shared the same intellectual 
background, so tnae there was a continual process of mutual criticism which stimulated 
the growth m an educated public opinion, such as did not yet exist in Northern Europe.’ 

* ‘It is clear that the Common Law of Scotland is in considerable measure derived 
from the Civil Ltw; to a lets extent, but in important lurticulars, from the Canon Law. 
Thoitfh there was probably no period at which the Civil Law was accounted part of the 
law of Scotland, yet that taw. u explained and in some respects amended by the Dutch 
and French commentators or the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is the basis of the 
Scots law of contract and of property, apart from feudal conveyancing’ (Gtoag, W. M., 
and Heivderson, R. C.: Introduction to the Laa of Scotland, 3rd ed. (E^nburgh 1939, 
Green), p. 8). 
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histories of civilizations of a new generation that eventually arose out of 
the ruins of the universal state in which the resuscitated law had formerly 
been current; but this broad general resemblance between the respective 
posthumous fortunes of the Justinianean Corpus Ixais and the Islamic 
SharCah is diversified by differences of detail due to differences between 
the Roman Empire and the Arab Caliphate in the several points of their 
antecedents, their origins, their structures, and their relations to the 
higher religions that propagated themselves within these universal 
states’ frontiers. 

The difference between the Roman Empire and the Arab Caliphate 
that had the greatest effect in giving different turns to the posthumous 
histories of the Roman Civil Law and the Short ah was that the Arab 
conquerors who built the Caliphate and gave this oecumenical empire 
an oecumenical law were likewise the missionaries of Islam, so that, in 
the Caliphate, Religion, Law, and Government were all in the same 
hands from the outset, in sharp contrast to the history of the relations 
between these three activities in the Roman Empire, where an oecumen¬ 
ical government and an oecumenical law, created by pagan hands, had 
set hard in their pagan mould before the Roman imperial rdgime found 
itself constrained to come to terms with an exotic Christian Church 
against which this pagan Hellenic universal state had been fighting a 
losing battle for a quarter of a milleimium ending in the generation of 
Constantine. 

The common purpose of providing the legal currency for a xiniversal 
state was, it is true, reflected in certain similarities in the respective 
processes of evolution through which these two oecumenical ^tems of 
law arrived at their final forms. The Short ah in the Age of the Caliphate, 
like the Roman Law in the Imperial Age, owed its development largely 
to jurists recruited, not from the ruling people itself, but from these 
empire-builders’ subjects; and in both episodes of legal history the im¬ 
perial jurists who had thus made their way up from below drew freely 
upon their indigenous social heritage in carrying out their arduous task 
of transfiguring the archaic and fragmentary traditional law of conquerors, 
who had been marchmen in the Roman case and transfrontier barbarians 
in the Arab case, by smoothing aw'ay its rugged edges and filling in its 
lacunae until they had succeeded in making out of this unpromisingly 
incongruous material a legal system more or less capable of serving the 
complicated and sophisticated needs of the society on which the empire- 
builders had imposed their own law by right of conquest.* Owing, how¬ 
ever, to the difference in the respective historical relations of Christi¬ 
anity and Islam to the founders of the oecumenical states that were their 
original political frameworks, the outcome of two otherwise more or less 
similar episodes of legal history was in the one case a still essentially 
pagan Corpus Juris Romani lustinianstm and in the other case a Shari'ah 
in which the ingenuity of non-Arab jurists had not only eked out a most 
inadequate Arab customary law by surreptitiously inti^ucing elements 
of Oriental Roman Law and otW le^ systems previously current 

> The evolution of the Rotnen Lew has been sketched in VI. vIL 362-3 265-8; 

the evolution of the Sh^'oh has been aketched ihid., 088-91. 
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among the populations that the Arabs had subjugated, but had pre¬ 
sented the whole of this amalgam in the form of logical deductions and 
inductions from the Qur’Sn and the Traditions of the Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad. 

It will be seen that, in thus resetting fragments of old secular law in 
a new religious mould, the Islamic jurists of the Umayyad and 'Abbasid 
ages who were the authors of the SharVah were doing something 
reminiscent, not so much of the interpretative and codiheatory work of 
the Roman jurists of the Imperial Age, as of the creative work of the 
Orthodox Christian authors of the Ecloga and the Western Christian 
authors of Charlemagne’s would-be Christian legislation; and, in the 
light of this analogy, it might perhaps have been expected a priori that 
there would have been no occasion for a renaissance of the Short'aJt 
because there would have been no necessity for this already developed 
and established Islamic Law to pass out of currency as a result of the 
downfall of the Caliphate—considering that Islam itself survived the 
dissolution of the Caliphate as robustly as Christianity had survived 
the downfall of the Roman Empire. 

If the Eurasian Nomad barbarians who overran the derelict provinces 
of a dissolving Caliphate in the course of the two centuries ending in the 
Mongols* sa(^ of Baghdad in a.d. 1258 had all been as barbarous as the 
Eurasian Nomad and North European sedentary barbarians who over¬ 
ran the Roman Empire’s derelict western provinces in the fifth and sixth 
centuries of the Christian Era, they might indeed all have taken the 
option, which the eleventh-century Saljuq Turkish barbarian invaders 
of the Caliphate did take, of 'receiving’ the SharVah as an automatic 
consequence of their conversion to the faith of a rapidly growing Mus¬ 
lim majority of the ex-subjects of the universal state whose former terri¬ 
tories these barbarians were now overrunning. As it happened, however, 
the Mongols, who broke upon the shores of D&r-al-IsUm in the last 
and most violent wave of the Eurasian Nomad invasion of the Caliph¬ 
ate’s derelict domain, and the Tilrkmen ancestors of the 'Osmanlis, 
who fled westw'ards, before the Mongols’ menacing advance, from 
Central Asia into North-Western Anatolia, both resembled the Arab 
founders of the Caliphate in being barbarians who were gifted with 
exceptional capacities; and their ability displayed itself in the originality 
of their creative work in the field of law as well as in the field of politics. 

In previous contexts* we have already noticed that Chingis Khan 
and his successors were so confident of the virtue and value of their 
own traditional barbarian customary law that they made the audacious 
attempt to impose it on their subjects by force, in place of the SharVah 
and the other legal systems under which the (X)nquered peoples had been 
living at the time when they had been overtaken by the Mongol con¬ 
quest; and in an earlier Part of this Study* we have also taken a glance 
at ‘the peculiar institution* which the 'Osmanlis fashioned for them¬ 
selves—as their instrument for conquering and holding an oecumenical 
empire—out of elements of the Eurasian Nomad culture which were 
just as independent of the SharVah as was Chingis Khan’s Mongol 

» In VI. vii. 74 and 256-7: and IX. viii. 354-5. * In III. tii. 22-50. 
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Ydsaq itself. The Mongol and the Ottoman attitude towards the 
Shari'ah were, of course, very different; for, while the Mongol con¬ 
querors of the Old World remained—in some cases for as long as a 
hundred years after the conquest—either militant shamanists or militant 
Nestorian Christians who were bent upon suppressing the Shari'ah and 
superseding it, the Ottoman ‘GhSzig of Rum’,* so far from being perse¬ 
cutors of Islam, were zealous propagators of it. Yet, though the peculiar 
and characteristic Ottoman institution of the Padishah’s Slave-Household 
was built up, not as a substitute for the Islamic dispensation, but as an 
instrument for the enlargement of the domain of Dar-al-Islim by slaves 
of a Muslim potentate who were Muslims themselves, besides being 
peculiarly trained quUar, it \vas nevertheless also true that ‘the Ottoman 
Ruling Institution’, as it has been called by one of the most discerning 
of the Modem Western students of it,* was based on non-Islamic 
foundations, was set up alongside of ‘the Muslim Institution’ as an 
independent organization, and was the predominant organ in the 
Ottoman body social during the creative age of Ottoman history in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of the Christian Era .3 

Both the independence and the predominance of the PSdishSh’s 
Slave-Household were asserted by its members when they prevailed 
upon Sultan BSyezId II (imperabat a.d. 1481-1512) to grant their 
corporation the privilege of judicial autonomy. 

'The members of the Ruling Institution had not always had their own 
system of justice; they had long been under the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
Muslim courts. This had led to an essential difficulty: the ordinary' courts 
were part of another institution and were recruited in a wholly different 
way; their judges had risen through a rival system of education, and were 
men of letters rather than men of %var; the favoured qullar of the Sultan 
had therefore come to feel averse to obeying them. Accordingly, BSyezid II 
had ordered that the members of his family should be judged by their own 
officers. This was a radical change; for it brought into prominence the 
distinction between the two institutions, and had the further effect of 
setting off the guUar from all the rest of the population of the Empire and 
of constituting them almost a separate nationsiUty.’'^ 

After the relative power of ‘the Ruling Institution’ of the Ottoman 
body politic had thus risen to its apogee at the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era, the balance promptly began to 
swing over to 'the Muslim Institution’s’ side as a consequence of the 


> The Timurid Mushal Emp>eror Bibur’s habitual use of this periphnsU for describ¬ 
ing the 'Osnunlis hot been noticed in 1 . i. 349, n. t. 

< See Lybyer, A H.: Gcvemmenl of the Otlonuin Empire in the Time of St^man 

the Magmjicertt (Ciunbridge, Moss. 1913, Harvard University Press), p. 36. 

* See ibid., pp. 233-5. 

* Ibid., p. 116. As has been noticed in this Study in IX. viii. 186. n. a. above, the 
practical enect of this exemption of the quliar from the jurisdiction of the Isismic 
j^icial suthoridea was to confer on them the corporate tutus of a miifrt which, in the 
Ortonun Empire, wu enjoyed like^s ise by another corporadon of privileged Muslims, 
the Seyyids (see Lybyer, op. cit., pp. X06-7 and 316). The privilege of judicial autonomy 
which was thus obtained by the slave conmaniona of the Ottoman Pldishihs was slso 
possessed by the free companions of the Macedonian Kings in the post-Alcxandriiw aa 
Wl as in the pre-Alexandrine Age of Hellenic history—at any rate in any case in which 
one of the Companions was being tried on a capiul charge (sec Granicr, F.: Die hfake- 
domtche Heeresversammlung (Munich I 932 > Beck), pp. 
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extension of direct or indirect Ottoman rule over five-sixths of the 
Arabic Muslim World, including the dominions of the Mamluks in 
Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, in the course of the fifty-eight years running 
from A.D. 1516, when Syria was occupied by Sultan Selim I and Algiers 
by the 'Osmanli corsair Khayr-ad-Din Barbarossa, and a.d. 1574, 
which w'as the date of the 'Osmanlis' definitive eviction of the Spaniards 
from Tunis.* In the Arab countries ruled by Mamluks who had in¬ 
herited from their extinct Ayyubid masters a tradition of serving as 
defenders of the Islamic faith, and who had completed the expulsion 
of the Crusaders from Syria in order to turn this liberated province of 
DSr-al-Isl 3 m into a glacis covering the approaches to Islam’s Egyptian 
citadel in the quarter from which Egypt was under the threat of Mongol 
attacks,* these ci-devant slaves who had entered into their former 
masters’ heritage had sought to legitimize their usurpation of power by 
ruling in the name of a Cairene ghost of a BaghdSdl' Abbasid Caliphate 
and, though these Mamluks had, like the 'Osmanlis, developed ‘a 
peculiar institution’ of their own wUch, in their case, likewise, had been 
the secret of their success,^ the reign of the Islamic SAan'oA had 
been maintained unbroken and unimpaired in the Mamluks* dominions 
by the Mamluks’ policy of wielding their power in a puppet ’Abbasid 
Caliph’s name and by their prowess in preserving Syria and Egypt from 
being swept by a tornado of Mongol conquest that had devastated all 
the eastern provinces of DSr-al-IslSm from Farghanah as far westward 
as the eastern bank of the Middle Euphrates.* The conquest of the 
Mamluk Empire by the Ottoman Sultan Selim I in a.d. 1516-17 thus 
produced a sudden and drastic change in the demographic constitution 
of the Ottoman body politic by bringing under the PddishSh’s rule a 
mass of new Arabic-speaking Muslim subjects who knew no other dis¬ 
pensation than the Short ah and this demographic change was quickly 
reflected in the field of law. 

Already, nearly half a century before Selim 1 (xiriperc^at a.d. 1512-20) 
burst through the Taurus and descended upon the Arabic World in 
A.D. 1516, his predecessor Mehmed II the Conqueror {imperabat A.D. 
1451-B1) had found that the requirements of his Muslim subjects in 
an Ottoman Empire which in his reign was still confined to originally 
Orthodox Christian ground called for a new codification of the Shari'ah 
as expounded by a HanafI school of Islamic jurists, whose presentation 
of the Islamic Law was the one that had been officially ’received’ in the 
Ottoman dominions; and Mehmed II had accordingly put in hand a 
new Ottoman redaction of the ShartaJi according to Abu Hanlfah.^ 
‘This work, finished in a.d. 1470, was not sufficient in the days of 
Suleyman {imperabat AJ5. 1520-66). At the time of its preparation the 
Ottoman Empire had been still wholly within territory that had re- 

> See 1 .1.69-70,1x8,and 396,0. $; 11 . u.444-5; IX.vUi. X05, n. i; and IX. viii. aao-i. 

» See I. i. 3_}o; Iv. iv. 447; and V. v. 248. 

> See VI. VH. *0. * See III. tii. 30-31. 

* On the and September, ^29, the writer of thi* Study awam the Eupiuatea from its 
MamliUc shore below the bluff crowned by the castle of Qal'et-an-Nejm to the Mongol 
shore opposite. * See Lybyer.op. cie., pp. isa-3 end »33-4. 

f See Lybyer, op. cit.,p. 152, following d'Ohsson, I. M.: Tableau GMraldtVEmpire 
Ottoman (Paris 1708-182^ Didot, 7 vols.), voL i, p. 21. 
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mained Christian during all the early brilliant period of Islam’;* and 
Sultan Mehmed’s choice of a Christian renegade, Khosrev Pasha,* as 
his codifier of the Shari'ah for the use of an Iranic Muslim community 
in pt^bus Ckristianorum was a characteristic stroke of the Ottoman 
political ^nius in its pre-Selimian Age, however inappropriate the 
choice might look from a conservative Hanahte Sunni Muslim stand¬ 
point. Since Mehmed IPs day, however, the 'Osmanlis 

'had conquered three scats of the later Caliphate^Damascus, Baghdad, and 
Cairo—and had come to hold the protectorate of the Holy Cities, where 
Muhammad and the early Caliphs had ruled. A new code of law, there¬ 
fore, better adapted to the more widely Muslim character which the 
Empire had assumed, was [now] demanded- Suleymin charged Shaykh 
Ibrahim Halab! with the task of preparing such a code; and the result, 
prepared before a.d. 1549, was the Multeqd el-Ebhdr (‘the Confluence of 
the Seas’), which remained the foundation of Ottoman Law until the 
refomns of the nineteenth century.’* 

It was no accident that the work of replacing a redaction of the SharVah 
which had been made for Sultan Mehmed II by a Christian renegade 
should have been entrusted by Sultan Suleymin I to a Muslim-&3m 
doctor of the Islamic Law whose home was Aleppo—an Arabic-speaking 
Muslim ci^ which was the nearest of all the seats of theological learning 
in an Arabic Muslim World to the new domain in Anatolia which had 
been won by Turkish Eurasian Nomad converts to Islam for an Iranic 
Muslim World at the expense of Orthodox Christendom. 

This progressive renaissance of the Islamic Law in an c.Tpandmg 
Ottoman Empire was achieved, as has just been observed, on the 
initiative of converted descendants of the local Eurasian Nomad bar¬ 
barian interlopers when these ’Osmanlis eventually extended their rule 
over the Arabic-speaking portion of the former dominions of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate. In the Transoxanian marches of a defunct 'Abbasid 
Caliphate and a nascent Iranic Muslim World the local Eurasian bar¬ 
barian interlopers became converts to Islam in their turn in the four¬ 
teenth century of the Christian Era;* but this tardy conversion of the 
Mongols of the ChaghatSy Horde was not sufhciently thorough or whole¬ 
hearted to reconcife their sedentary Iranic Muslim subjects to an 
oppressive Nomad domination; and accordingly in Transoxania, in 
contrast to the course of events in the Ottoman World, the local re¬ 
naissance of the SharVah was achieved in the teeth of the converted 
descendants of the barbarian conquerors, and not through their agency. 
In a previous context* wc have noticed that Timur Ler^ rose to power 
by becoming the military leader of an anti-Nomad cultural reaction on 

* Lybyer, loc. cit. 

> Sm Hammer-Purgitall. J. von: Det Otmanitehen Rticht Staatsvtfiamns vnd Staatt^ 
vtmaliung (Vienna 1815, Cainetinatehe Buehhandtung, a vola.), vof. i, p. 9. 

> Lybyer, op. dt, pp. 152-3 (cp. p. 318), folJowing d'Ohsaon, op. dt., vol. i, pp. 
22-24, am Hammer-rurgatall, J. von; Z>rj Otmamichtn ReUhs Suuuntrjattuni und 
StaatsverwiUung (Vienna 1815, Cameainasche Buchhandluns, 2 volt.), vot. i, p. >0. 
‘Tlie Muluqd ia the basis of d^Ohuon'a excellent work, which conaiita [in volt, i-v i -- 
A.j.T.) of a tranalation of the code with ita comments, to which he has added [ia vol. 
vii—A.J.T.] observations of great value based on historical studies ^d on his own 
invettigaiions during many years' residence ia Turkey* (Lybyer, op. dt., p. 153, n. i). 

4 See II. ii. 145. * In II. ii. I47“8- 
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the part of the Transoxanian townspeople and 'ulaml which began as an 
insurrection against a Chaghatay ascendancy and was followed up by 
Timur’s military genius with a counter-offensive in which Cain took 
his long overdue revenge on a provocative Abel. In this place we have 
only to notice that Timur followed up his overt assumption of sovereign 
power at Balkh on the 8th April, 1369, by re-validating the SharVah 
in all fields that came within the SharVms cognizance; and, though 
he seems to have refrained from following up this positive act by the 
negative one of expressly abrogating the Mongol YSsdq, its abrogation 
was accomplished in effect by the reinstatement of an Islamic Law in 
whose sight nihil humanum was alienum} 

(e) RENAISSANCES OF PHILOSOPHIES 

In other contexts* we have watched the Confucian litterati surviving 
the dissolution of a Sinic universal state embodied in the Han Empire 
and eventually regaining their monopoly of an imperial civil service 
after a ghost of the Han Empire had been raised by the Sui Dynasty and 
kept on foot by the Sui’s successors the T’ang; and in the same con¬ 
texts we have also observed that, in achieving ^is remarkable recovery 
of lost ground on the plane of public administration, the Confucians 
were winning a political victory over Taoist and Mahayanian Buddhist 
contemporaries and rivals. The reestablishment bv T’ang T’oi Tsung, 
in A.D. 622, of an official examination in the Confucian Classics as the 
method of selecting new recruits for the imperial civil service signified 
that, in this political field, the Taoists and Buddhists had let slip an 
opportunity for supplanting the Confucians which had seemed to be 
within the ^rasp of these upstart competitors for public office during a 
post-Sinic interregnum, when the prestige of the Confucians had been 
damaged by the collapse of the universal state with which they were 
identified, while, in a defunct Han Empire’s former northern pro¬ 
vinces, which had been the cradle of the Sinic culture, Taoists and 
Buddhists were enjoying the political patronage of barbarian rulers of 
local successor-states who fotmd the MahSyIna more attractive than 
Confucianism and who would have been glad in any case to recruit their 
civil servants from any non-Confucian community that might be 
qualified for office by possessing the necessary standard of education, 
rather than place themselves in the bands of Confucians whose loyalty 
they sagely doubted. 

The contrast between this political failure of the Mahiyina in 
Northern China in a post-Sinic Age and the success with which the 
Christian Church seized and har\'ested its corresponding opportunities 
in Western Europe in a iwst-Hcllenic Age brings out the fact that—at 
any rate by comparison mth Christianity—the MahSyina was a politic¬ 
ally incompetent religion. The patronage of the parochial princes in 
Northern China during the best part of three centuries, running from 

> T«rence: Hautontimorvmtnus, ]. 77 (Act I, scene i, line sO. See Cshun, L.: Intrfh- 
duetion i VHUtoirt de FAsU: Tura et Mongols det Orijntus £ 140$ (Paris 1896, Coiin), 
pp. 469-72, and Bouvat, L.: L'Empire Mongol, Dtuxtimt Phast (Paris 1927, Boccard), 
pp. 06^9. * See VI. vU. 355-8, and pp. 649-81, below. 
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the break-up of the United Tsin Empire to its reconstitution by the Sui, 
was of no more avail than the more potent patronage of the Kiishan 
Emperor Kanishka had been at the turn of the first and second centuries 
of the Christian Era. Even this royal aid failed to give the followers of 
the MahaySna a firm scat in a political saddle. As soon, however, as the 
encounter on Far Eastern ground between the Mal^yina and Con¬ 
fucianism was transferred from an alien political plane to a spiritual 
plane on which both were breathing their native air, the fortunes of 
their almost bloodless war were dramatically reversed. 

The Confucians exposed themselves to the risk of experiencing this 
PenptUia when they followed up the political triumph of securing the 
reinstatement of the Confucian Classics, as the shibboleth for admission 
into the civil service of an avatar of the Sinic universal state, by attempt¬ 
ing to reanimate the thought latent in their literary canon. This process 
of re-eliciting a philosophy out of a cut-and-dried official examination- 
subject was started, after the T’ang regime’s partial recovery from its 
first convulsion half way through the eighth century of the Christian 
Era, by the Neoconfucian thinkers Han Yii {vivebai a.d. 768-824) and 
Li Ao {mortuus circa a.d. 844);' and, after this Neoconfudanism had 
branched in the eleventh century into two schools that were first differ¬ 
entiated by the brothers Ch’eng Yi {vivebat a.d. 1033-1108) and Ch’eng 
Hao {vivebat a.d. 1032-85), the younger brother’s ‘School of Principles’ 
was carried to its culmination by Chu Hsi {vivebat a.d. 1130-1200), 
while the elder brother’s ‘School of Mind’ culminated in the thought of 
Wang Shou-jen* {vivebat a.d. 1473-1529).* This Far Eastern Neo¬ 
confudanism beran and ended* with declarations of dissent from both 
Taoism and the mahSy&na. Yet 

‘we can say that the Neoconfucianists more consistently adhere to the 
fundamentd ideas of Taoism and Buddhism than do the Taoists and 
Buddhists themselves. They are more Taoistic than the Taoists, and more 
Buddhistic than the Buddhists.’* 


The channel through which a would-be revival of Confucianism 
imbibed the spirit of the Mahayana was the Ch’an* School of Maha- 
yanian Buddhism, which had struck root on Far Eastern ground in the 
^rly T’ang Age.’ 


‘There are three lines of thought that can be traced as the main sources 
of Neoconfudanism. The first, of course, is Confucianism itself. The 
second is Buddhism, together with Taoism, via the medium of Ch’aiusm; 
for, of all the schools of Buddhism, Ch'anism was the most infiuentid at 
the time of the formation of Neoconfucianism. To the Neoconfudanists, 
Ch'anism and Buddhism arc synonymous terms, and ... in one sense 
Neoconfucianism may be said to be the logical development of Ch’anism. 
Finally, the third is the Taoist Religion, of which the cosmological views 


* See Funs Yu-Un: A Short Hitlory of C/unei« PkUot^hy (New York 1948, M»c- 
millsn), p. * 67 . 

* Commonly known u 'the Master of Ysna^mintt* (Fung Yu-ltn, op. 05., p. 3^ or 

as Wang Yang-ming. • See Fung Yu-lan, op. dl., p. Sot. 

4 See ibid., pp. *67-8 and 316-18. s Ibid., p. 318. 

* A Chinese renderine of tM Sanskrit word 'Dhyina' which, in turn, was rendered at 
'Zen' in Japanese (see V. v. 96^x03). 

7 See Fung Yu-lan, op. cic, pp. 35 S~ 8 s< 
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of th« Yin^Yang School’ formed an important element. The cosmology of 
the Neoconfucianists is chiefly connected with this line of thought.’^ 

The particular potency of the Ch’an School of Mahayanian philo¬ 
sophy in informing and inspiring a post-Buddhaic Confucian school of 
Far Eastern thought was due, not merely to the external accident that 
Ch’anism happened to be in fashion in the Far East at the time when the 
Neoconfucian Movement was initiated, but also to the fact that an 
Indie DhySna which had struck root on Far Eastern ground had gone 
a long way, in this new cultural environment, towards adapting its 
ethics to a Confucian moral climate. 

*The most important development in Chinese Buddhism was its attempt 
to depreciate the Otherworldliness of original Buddhism. This attempt 
came close to success when the Ch'an masters stated that *‘in carrying 
water and chopping firewood, therein lies the wonderful Tao”. But . . . 
they did not push this idea to its logical conclusion by saying that, in 
serving one's family and the state, therein also lies the wonderful Tao. 
The reason, of course, is that, once they had said this, their teaching 
would have ceased to be Buddhism.'^ 

Yet, while developing this affinity with Confucianism on the ethical 
plane and thereby qualifying itself to exert an unacknowledged influence 
on the thought of professedly anti-Buddhist Neoconfucian philosophers, 
the Ch’an School of the M^lySna in partibns Confuciemorum remained 
faithful, on the metaphysical plane, to its Mahayanian origins; and, 
after insinuating itself into Neoconfucianism through an ethical door, 
it gave this ghost of Confucianism a metaphysical substance which had 
been lacking in Confucianism in its original authentic form.^ ‘The 
Neoconfucianists developed a point of view from which all the moral 
activities valued by the Confucianists acquire a further value that is 
"supermoral” and, without this infusion of Mahayanian meta¬ 
physics through a Ch'an Mahayanian channel, Neoconfucianism might 
have remained a stranger in its own Far Eastern house; for the impact 
of the MahaySna on a moribund Sinic Society, at a time when the 
inhabitants of this dissolving world were undergoing the harrowing 
experience of living through a social interregnum, had produced in 
their souls a profound and enduring change of spiritual outlook which 
recalls to the mind of a Western student of History the similar change 
produced in his own forebears’ souls by the impact of Christianity on 
a moribund Hellenic Society. 

'After the revival of Taoism and the introduction of Buddhism, people 
had become more interested in metaphysical problems wd in ... "super- 

’ S«e the present Study, II. i. 201-3. The Neoconfuciens translated the notion of 
Yin and Yana into intellectual terms (Forke, A.: Th* World^Conception <if tfu Chitutt 
(London 1025, Probsthain), p. aoo).—AJ.T. 

* Funff Yu-tan, op. cit., p. 268. * Ibid., p. 271. Cp. pp. 264-5. 

* Chu^si'a debt to Mahayanian Buddhist metaphysics is points out by Hackmann, 
H.: Chintruck* Pkilotophit (Munich 1027, Reinhardt), pp. 346-7, in a passafe cited in 
this Study in II. i. 202, n. 2. For Chu Hsi’s Buddhist aoIuUon of me logico-metaphysical 
problem of the relation between the intellectual unity of an idea (in the Platonic sense of 
the term) and the multiplicity of its manifestationa in the World of Sense, see Fung 
Yu-lan, op. cit., p. 298. 

* Fung Yu-lan, op. cit, p. 280. 
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moral values”, or, as they were then phrased, the problems of the nature 
and destiny [of Man].’> 


The influence on Neoconfucianism of these aspects of the MahSyina 
made itself felt not only in the adoption of the peculiarly Ch’anist theory 
and practice of 'sudden enlightenment’,* but also—at least according 
to the doctrine of the Neoconfucian 'School of Mind’—in an identifica¬ 
tion, more IruUco, of the mind of each individual human being wth a 
Cosmic Intelligence.* 

It is true that Neoconfucianism did make some motion to break away 
from its Mahayanian moorines in the metaphysical sphere, in which 
the Mahgyina on Sinic soil had remained true to its original Indie 
genius, in contrast to its concessions to the Sinic genius in the sphere of 
Ethics. For example, in prescribing a method of spiritual cultivation, 
the Neoconfucians departed from Ch’anism by substituting an active 
‘attentiveness’ for a passive ‘quiescence’ as the requisite state of mind 
for a neophyte.* Yet attempts, such as this, to recapture the authentic 
spirit of a Confucianism which these Far Eastern intellectual necro¬ 
mancers had set out to resuscitate were feeble and fitfol by comparison 
with the force and copiousness with which a fountain of Mahayanian 
Buddhist thought continued to well up through a Neoconfucian con¬ 
duit-pipe that had been designed to perform the quite different intel¬ 
lectual service of tapping the buried springs of a genuine pre-Buddhist 
Confucian philosophy; and this captivation of the Neoconfucian philo¬ 
sophical renaissance itself by the spirit of the MahJyana made nonsense 
of the reinstated Confucian imperial civil servants’ efforts to reduce 
the strength of an exotic Mahayanian universal church’s hold on the 
spiritual allegiance of a now politically reunited and socially advancing 

Far Eastern World. ^ u n 

Even before the reunification of the whole former domain of the Han 
Empire by Sui WSn-ti in a.d. 589 and the reinauguration of the public 
examinations in the Confucian Classics by T’ang T’ai Tsung m 
AJ>. 622, the Confucians had seized an opportumty offered to them m 
the North by their own captivation of the ci~devani barbarian To Pa 
‘Wei’ dynasty. In a.d. 446 they had induced the reigning emperor of 
this house to issue an anti-Buddhist edict;* and they had no sooner 
acquired a hold upon the government of a resusciuted oecumenical 


5 Fo?th?‘»k'of 'ludden enliehtenmenV in Ch/wum. pp. 261^: for itt 

adoption by the NeoconfucUn ‘School of Pijnciple* , »eeibid., p. 306. Sud^ 
ment’ w*s lUtewiie edopted by ‘the School of Mind *** ' 

Other Ch'tnitt elements in Neoconfucianism sre noli^ ibid., pp. V}* eoa , 

• «■_jwjj ... »r,A Tr» th,« NVoconfuctsn identificstton of individutl 


Indie thought which hid reasserted itself in the Mahiyint tft« nt«ng ow oj 

the hiilorirtl Buddha Siddhirth* Gsuums as being the *’ 

snee of his own key-doctrine that sn individusrs self, was .mere ^onjinuum of in- 


UmTugh . pre«:ribed course of spiritual ««« which the Buddh. HOrtW 

out in ordM to put it within the^wer of his suffenng fellow senuent bemgi to purge 
the cumulus of this tormenting JiarrM ewiy. 

* & FiSBwId^6.°?'.rc)wn’«!*^ Short CtUtural History (London 1935. Cresset 
Press), pp. 275-^, quoted on p. 67S, n. 4. below. 
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empire than they began to abuse this power for the purpose of repressing 
their hated Buddhist rivals. From aj>. 626 onwards, Buddhist monas¬ 
teries in the T’ang Imperial Crown’s dominions were placed under a 
Confucian official control that grew progressively more severe;* and a 
series of onti-Buddhist memorials addressed to the T’ang Imperial 
Throne by Confucian high officials—by Fu Yi in a.d. 624,* by Yao 
Ch'ung in a.d. 713,^ and by Han Yu in a.d. 819*—at length produced 
their cumulative effect in a systematic official persecution, started in 
A.D. 845,* which, though mild and indeed almost humane compared 
to many of the persecutions of which a Christian Church was either a 
victim or a perpetrator, was an exceptionally violent and bloody inci¬ 
dent in the less unhappy history of the relations between Church and 
State in the Far Eastern World. 

As it turned out, this Confucian attempt to repress, and if possible 
eradicate, the Mahiyana in the Far East was abortive; and, mid-way 
through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, the MahSySna was 
still a living spiritual force in China as well as in Indo-China, Korea, 
and Japan. Even, however, if the MahUySna, as an institution, had been 
successfully extirpated in China eleven hundred years before that date, 
a discreditable political success that would then have been achieved by 
Confucian civil servants would have been stultified in advance by a then 
already consummated surrender to the MahayUna on the metaphysical 
plane which did credit to the intellectual integrity of a Neoconfucian 
School of Far Eastern philosophers. The pioneers of this Buddhistic 
Neoconfucianism had already set their course on these Mahayanian 
lines before the Great Persecution of a.d. 845 was launched; and, when 
a Neoconfucian philosophy that had been duly approved by a Confucian 
imperial regime had thus taken the Ch’an version of the Mah 3 ySna to 
heart, an authentic renaissance of unadulterated Confucianism would 
still have been as far off as ever if, before the final downfall of the T’ang 
Dynasty, the Confucian civil servants liad succeeded in their efforts to 
suppress the external manifestations of an exotic higher religion which 
had now found an inviolable sanctuary and an id^ base of spiritual 
operations in Neoconfucian bosoms that were both unsuspect and un¬ 
suspecting. 

When a Zealot-minded Ming Dynasty (imperabant a.d. 1368-1644) 
conferred on Chu Hsi the posthumous canonization that Han Wuti 
{imperabat 140-87 B.c.) had conferred on Confucius, and added the works 
of this prince of the Neoconfucian 'School of Principles’ to the 'set 
books’ prescribed for tlie official examinations, to serve thenceforth as 
the sole authorized commentary on the Confucian Classics,^ these 


■ See Kickmann, H.: Chitusiieha Pkilotophu (Munich 1937, Reinhardt), pp. 172—3. 

* See Haclunann, op. eic., p. 271; Franke, O.: GnMehtt dta Chintsitchen Reiehtt, 
vol. ii (Berlin and Leipaig 1936, de Gruyter), pp. 390 and Goodrich, L. C.: A Short 
History 0/ Ou Clmn* Peoplo (London 1940, Allen St Unwin), pp. 122-3. 

* See Franke, op. cit., p. 572; Haclunann, op. eit., p. 27a (w^ gives the date aa 
A.D. 714). 

* See Frtnke, op. dt., pp. 490 and 57a: Haclunann, op. dt., p. 273. 

* See Franke, op. cit, pp. 497 * 9 : Goodrich, op. dt, pp. 125-7; Hackmann, op. dt, 
p. a;n (who givea the date as A.D. 844). 

6 See Haclunann, op. cit., p. 357. 
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Zealots were unconsciously and unintentionally defeating their own 
purpose by cnihroi^g a thinly disguised Ch'an Buddhism in an 
authentic Confucianism’s never reoccupied place; and, when Wang 
Shou-jen committed what had now become the political offence of 
attacking Chu Hsi's version of a Buddhistic Neoconfucian philosophy 
on behalf of the rival 'School of Mind’,* oti® incidental effect of his 
polemics was to plunge the bows of his own craft deeper than ever into 
Mahayanian Buddhist waters. 

It will be seen that the Neoconfucian philosophers’ odium pkilo- 
sopjucum towards an Indie Mahay&na was as ironically self-frustrating 
an essay in the perverse exercise of kicking against the pricks* as 
the Macedonian legislators’ odium theologicum towards the would-be 
Christian legislation of an antecedent Syrian Dynasty;’ and there is a 
common moral to be drawn from this common failure of two similar 
attempts, in different provinces of life, to substitute ghosts raised from 
Sheol for living ideas or institutions. It is all very well for a necro¬ 
mancer to evoke a wraith; but he courts failure if he goes on to try to 
merge his own identity in the spectral form that he has succeeded in 
comuring up; for a phantom is nothing if not transparent; and a creature 
of ffesh and blood that seeks to take cover l>ehind a revenant from the 
world of shades will remain conspicuously visible through the tenuous 
wisps of this ghastly fancy dress. The shape of the MahSy 3 na 8ho\^*8 
through the shimmer of Neoconfucianism as plainly as the solid substance 
of the Syrian Emperors’ would-be Christian legislation can be dis¬ 
cerned beneath the patches of a Justinianean veneer with which its 
nakedness was partially covered by the S\Tians’ Macedonian successors. 

When we pass from the renaissance or a Sinic Confucian philosophy 
in Far Eastern history to the renaissance of an Hellenic Aristotelian 
philosophy in Western Christian history/ wc find the plot of the play 
taking a piquantly different turn on this other stage. Whereas Neo¬ 
confucianism succumbed to a Mah 3 yana that, in the official view of a 
Confucian imperial regime, was a trespasser squatting on demesne land 
to which it could not show any legal title, Neo-Aristotelianlsm imposed 
itself on the theology of a Christian Church in whose official view 
Aristotle—even when the paragon of Medieval Western theologians had 
fallen into the habit of referring to him as ‘the Philosopher’ sans phrase — 
nevertheless still remained a son of perdition who was to be kept under 
mistrxistful surveillance on the precarious footing of an enemy alien 
provisionally permitted to reside within the terrestrial bridgehead of the 
Civitas Dei. In fact, the Hellenic philosopher’s ghost captivated a 
Christian Church that had readmitted this pagan revenant on sufferance 

> S«c ibid., p. 360. »nd Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., pp. 308-10. 

» Acta ix. s and Jexvi. 14. * See pp. »7-30, above. 

* An illuminating account of thu Aristotelian intellectual renaimnee in Mcdie%'al 
Weatem Christendom wilt be found in the following works of the Modem Western 
icholar C. H. Haskins: Sutdin in tiu History ofModiaevol Sfienee, and cd. (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1917, Harvard University Press); The Reruduanee oj the Tsee(fth Century (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mata. 193^ Harvard University Preu); Studies in Mtdiaevcl Culture (Oxford 
roao, University rrcsi). A psychological question concerning the Andalusian and 
Sicilian Muslim and the Byxanune Greek Orthodox Christian channels through^which 
a knowledge of Aristotle’s philosophical works was acquired by a Medieval Western 
Christendom is discussed in the present Study on pp. 130-35, below. 
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into a Western Earthly Paradise after the Church had gained possession 
of the title deeds, while, conversely, the Sinic philosopher’s ghost was 
captivated by a MahSySna on which it had served notice to quit on the 
strength of title deeds which the Confucians had never let out of their 
hands. It will be seen that these tw6 otherwise antithetical versions of 
a ghost-story have one common feature. In cither variant of the tale, a 
party which can claim to have the law on its side is worsted by an op¬ 
ponent who has to rely solely on his merits because, at law, he has no 
case. 

In these at first sight adverse circumstances, a ghostly Neo-Aristo- 
telianism in Western Christendom displayed the same astonishing in¬ 
tellectual potency as a living MahSyilna in the Far Eastern World. 

‘It was not [from the Roman tradition] that [Western] Europe derived 
the critical intelligence and the restless spirit of scientific inquiry which 
have made [the] Western Civilisation the heir and successor of the Greeks. 
It is usual to date the coming of this new element from the [Italian] 
Renaissance and the revival of Greek studies in the fifteenth century, but 
the real turning-point must be placed three centuries earlier. . . . Already 
at Paris in the days of Abelard (xnvd>at a.d. 1079-1142) and John of Salis¬ 
bury (xnvebat circa a.d. 1115-1180) the passion for dialectic and the spirit 
of philosophical speculation had begun to transform the intellectual 
atmosphere of [Western] Christendom; and from that time forward the 
higher studies were dominated by the technique of logical discussion— 
the quaestio and the public disputation which so largely determined the 
form of Mediaeval [Western] Philosophy even in its greatest representa¬ 
tives. "Nothing”, says Robert of Sorbonne, "is known perfectly which has 
not been masticated by the teeth of disputation;” and the tendency to 
submit every question, from the most obvious to the most abstruse, to this 
process of mastication not only encouraged readiness of wit and exactness 
of thought but, above all, developed that spirit of criticism and methodic 
doubt to which Western culture and Modem Science have owed so much.’* 

A ghost of Aristotle that set this abiding impress on the spirit, as well 
as on the form, of Western thought also produced a passing effect on 
its substance; and, though the impress here was less durable, it never¬ 
theless went deep enough to require a long and arduous campaign of 
mental strife as price of its eventual effacement. 

‘In [the] whole picture of the Universe [as seen by Medieval Western 
eyes] there is more of Aristotle than of Christianity. It was the authority 
of Aristotle and his successors which was responsible even for those 
features of this teaching which might seem to us to carry something of an 
ecclesiastical flavour—the hieraixdiy of heavens, the revolving spheres, 
the intelligences which moved the planets, the grading of the elements in 
the order of their nobility and the view that the celestiri bodies were com¬ 
posed of an incorruptible fifth essence. Indeed, we may say [that] it was 
Aristotle rather than Ptolemy who had to be overthrown in the sixteenth 
century, and it was Aristotle who provided the great obstruction to the 
Copemican theory.’* 

< Dawson, Christopher: Rtligtm and th« Ptse of Western Culture (London 1950, 
Shced & Ward), pp. 239-^. 

* Butterfield, H.: The Origins of Modem Science, 1300-1800 (London 1949, Bell), 

pp. 2t-22. 
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By the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, when the native 
intellectual genius of the West reasserted itself, in its own character* 
istically empirical and utilitarian vein,’ by setting out on a hazardous 
intellectual pioneering expedition in a carriage-and-pair in which the 
two steeds yoked in double harness were a technological-minded 
Natural Science and a scientific-minded Technology, the theology of 
the Western Christian Church had become so closely entwined with the 
Aristotelian espalier on which it had been industriously trained by the 
cumulative la^urs of twelve generations of Schoolmen that a post- 
Christian Occidental secular faith's historic martyr, Giordano Bruno, 
forfeited his life in a.d. 1600 for an intellectual offence which was a 
flagrant crime of Ihe majesti against the sovereignty of Aristotle without 
bemg explicitly incompatible with Christian riieological doctrine.* And, 
when the Medieval Western Frankenstein's monster whose offended 
dignity had exacted this sixteenth-century burnt-offering was at last 
brought to bay by Bnmo’s scientific successors and avengers,* Aristotle 
died as hard in Padua as Jezebel in Jezreel.^ 

'To the Humanists of the [Italian] Renaissance, Padua was an object of 
particular derision because it was the hotbed of Aristotelianism; and it 
was one of the paradoxes of the Scientific Revolution that so important a 
part was played in it by a university in which Aristotle was so much the 
tradition and for centuries had been so greatly adored.’* 

Before the scventecnth-ccntury Transalpine Western scientists and 
philosophers had attacked the ochoolmen for their subservience to 
'Aristode their dictator’,^ the fifteenth-century Italian Humanists had 
despised them for their bad Latin; but a ghost of Aristotle which had 
been raised by the serious-minded heralds of an Early Medieval 
Western Renaissance of Hellenic philosophy could not be driven out of 
a Western intellectual arena by such Anikin weapons as the darts, 
culled from a Ciceronian quiver, that were shot at ‘the Philosopher’s’ 
heroic wraith by frivolous heralds of a Late Medieval Western Renais¬ 
sance of the 'classical' Latin and Greek languages and literatures. 
When, in the course of the seventeenth centu^, ;&istotle’s ghost was 
laid at last in a Western World which this formidable revenmt had been 
haunting by that time for not much less than six hundred years, the 
indignantly recaldtrant spectre did not beat its sullen retreat into the 
Cimmerian Darkness, from which it had been released for so long a term 

» See III. iii. 385-6. 

a The indiscrettOA throuah which Bruno breuaht on himself * fate tiui did not over¬ 
take Copernicus is explained in Butterfield, op. cit,, p. 50. 

> The positive atsenion of the existence of a plurality of woridi. which had cost Bruno 
his life in a.d. t6oe, was repeated with imeunUy in a.o. 16S6 by Pontenelle in an nrawe 
dt tKilgttritation, his ConvtrtaUotu on thi nuraiily of Woridi, which immediatelv became 
a 'beat seller’ (see Bury, J. B.; The Idea of Propea (London 19x4. Macmillan), pp. 
113-15), Yet in the eunth book of Paradite Lost Milton did ‘not venture to affirm the 
Copcmican system’ (Bury, ibid., p. X14). more than Copernicus himself had ven¬ 
tured to affirm the infinity of the Physical Universe (see Butterfield, op. at., p. w), 
though the date of publication of Milton's poem was only nineteen yean earlier than 
that of Fontenelle'a dialogue, ^ , 

4 * Kings ix. 30-37. * Butterfield, op. at, p. aa. 

• Bacon, Francis: Of the Profidenee and Advancement Learmng, Dume and Human, 
Book I, chap, iii, } 3. 
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of probation, without enjoying the satisfaction of seeing the crestfallen 
shades of an ornamental Cicero and an academic Isocrates slmul< 
taneously rebanbhed at the expiry of a very much briefer ticket of leave. 

{d) RENAISSANCES OF LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

A Revenante Literatme's Psychological Appeal 

When our progressive survey of renaissances carries us into the field of 
languages and literatures, it confronts us here with an apparent paradox. 
In this field we meet on the one hand with grote^uely blatant revela¬ 
tions of a vein of pedantry or frivolity, or both, which has caught our eye 
here and there in our foregoing review of renaissances in the fields of 
Law and Politics, and which may well be latent in all renaissances as a 
perhaps inevitable effect of their intrinsic artificiality. On the other hand, 
this is the field in which the tours de force of the cultural necromancer’s 
art win the most enthusiastic acclamation and esteem and are able to 
count on the most devoted and most imcritical support in setting at de¬ 
fiance the exorcist’s salutary summons to an unduly long lingering ghost 
to return to the nether regions from which it has been conjured up. 

The solution of this puzzle is to be found in a feature of the literary 
and visual 'Fine Arts’ that distinguishes them from the social activi¬ 
ties of life as well as from Mathematics, Natural Science, and Tech¬ 
nology. In the field of the ‘Fine Arts’ the artist’s gift and the critic's 
taste are independent—to a degree unknown in either of those two other 
provinces of human culture—of the temporary local circumstances of 
the historical time and place; and the aesthetic faculties enjoy this un¬ 
paralleled measure of freedom because they have their roots in the sub¬ 
conscious depths of the Psyche, in whose sight ‘a thousand years are 
but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the night’.^ The pace 
of psychic evolution is indeed immeasiu^bly slower in this psychic 
abyss than on the conscious and volitional surface of the Soul. On the 
Time-scale of the Subconscious the span of five or six thousand years, 
counting back from the time of writing, which had seen human societies 
of the species known as civilizations come and go in a series that had by 
then already arrived at the third generation, was no more than ‘the 
twinkling of an eye’* in which the hidden light of the ‘collective sub¬ 
conscious’ human spirit had known ‘no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning’.* 

The products of this ‘Collective Subconscious’ which had been v.'el]ing 
up from the depths to the surface of the Psyche in creative works of 
Literary and Visual Art were thus, in one aspect, virtually eternal, uni¬ 
versal, impersonal, and inevitable^ by reason of the characteristics of the 

< P>. xc. 4. Cp. 3 Pet. iti. S. 

* I Cof. XV. <3. » Jtj. i. 17. 

* The word Viniully' in this sentence perhsps needs underlinlnfi, since the sppear- 
snee of eternity, universality, impersonality, and inevitability whiu the subconsetoua 
abyss of the Human Psyche presented, tt its ’coUeetive* depth, to conscious individual 
human intelligencea was, of course, no more then an illuaory trick of Relativity. If a 
human intelUgfmce became capable of viewins 'the Collective Subconsdoua' with the 
eyes, not of an individual human being, but of God, it would, no doubt, then become 
aware diat, by comparison with the veritable Absolute, the htunsn 'Collective Sub- 
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subconscious source from which they sprang, while in, another aspect 
they were also ac^ally ephemeral, parochi^, personal, and arbitrary 
owing to their having to make their epiphanies on the surface of Life at 
some particular moment in the history of some particular body social, 
through the action of some individual man or wx»man who happened to 
have a genius for giving expression to a Zeitgeist in the medium of ‘the 
Primordial Images’.* 

In an earlier context* we have noticed that such expressions of some¬ 
thing temporary and local in terms of something lasting and ubiquitous 
are apt to be so distinctive that the aesthetic test proves to be the surest 
as well as the subtlest method of ascertaining the limits of a society’s 
extension in the dimensions of Time and Space. Yet this aesthetic 
monogram which is an almost infallible token for establishing the iden¬ 
tity of a social milieu is nevertheless not an intrinsic feature of the body 
social on whose lineaments it displays itself; it is an arbitrary imprint in 
the sense that a style of art is not constrained to the same extent as is 
a system of government or law to reflect the practical exigencies of a 
particular time and place, while on the other hand it is free from the 
intellectual servitude which compels a system of Mathematics or Natu¬ 
ral Science or Technology to conform to an already acquired and accep¬ 
ted body of knowledge or ‘know-how’ in order to qualify for finding its 


conscioui' wu a creature of the uroe parochial and ephemeral kind aa the individual 
human intelli^ncc itaelf. 

The Collective Subconscioua’s illuaory appeannee of abtolutenm in the indiridual't 
intellectual aisht waa an optical illusion of the same order as the illuaory appeannee of 
immobility which a growing plant presenu to the phyaical vision of a human observer. 
When the growth of 1 plant has been photograph^ in a cine-camera with a time- 
expoaure of Mveral weeks' or months' duration, and when s motion that is imperceptible 
to human eyes in real life has been rendered visible to them on the film by the oevice 
of reeling off the tale of weeks and months in ao numv seconds, it becomes manifest, 
even to an observer whose powers of vision are limited by the obniseness of ao crtide an 
organ aa the human eye, that a plant is in truth no less limber end lithe a living creature 
than an animal. When the tempo ia artificially speeded up on the screen to this degree, 
the human spectator can watch the roota of a growing plant twisting and turning, like 
wriggling worms or writhing snakes, as they feel their way round scones and other 
obsudes in their feverishly eager sesr^ for nutriment, while the spectacle of the frantic 
competitive upward growth oC the flowers and grasses under a hedgerow in springtime, 
and the successive sudden wilting of each competitor when it reaches the limits of its 
staying power in this struggle for access to a light and an air that are neceaaities of life, 
win remind the onlooker of the tragic competition for surt'ival between the human 
prisoners in the Black Hole of Calcutta. Thus, on the Time-scale of the twinkling of 
even s human eye, when this Time-tcale has been artificially subatiruted for a normal 
pace that is of an incommensuribly slower order of velocity, the normally apparent 
distinction between the seeming immobility of a plant and mobility of an animal can 
be petccivcd to be illusory: and on this physical analogy we may infer that, in the psychic 
univerae, the corresponraing distinction, normally apparent in the mental vision of a 
human intelligence, Mween the flux of human life on its conscious and volitional sur¬ 
face at^ its seeming invariability in its subconscious depths is an illusion which does not 
cloud the clear sight of an Almighty God. . - . . . 

In the writer's world in his generation, in which 'the Collective Subconmout was a 
recent, and therefore an imposing, discovery of a poat-Modem Western Sdence, it was 
important to be conatan^ mindful of the truth that the godlike appearance of this deep 
level of the abyss of the iVchc I"* illusory than the spurious divinity of indin- 

dual human mannikira of the stature of a Cheops or a Chephren or an Alexander or a 
Caesar; for, considering the strength and persistence of men's impulse to worslrip their 
own latest creations or discoveries, it was to be apprehended that a Twentieth-Centum 
Western Man might mistake a human ‘Collecuve Subcooscieua' for God (tee VII. 
Vii. SI4). , r t 

« For this concept of 'Primordial Images’, see the works of C, G. Jung, patam. 

» In III, iii. 378-80. 
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place in the cumulatively growing structure of the Human Spirit’s col¬ 
lective intelligence’.* The Fine Arts thus contrive to make the best of 
both the worlds between which they serve as mediators. Like the voice 
of the Pythia delivering oracles to Hellas from the Omphalos, they over¬ 
awe the Conscious Mind and Will by intoning with all the aii^onty of 
Absolute Necessity, and at the same time delight them by babbling with 
all the licence of Perfect Freedom. The logically incompatible wtegones 
of Necessity and Freedom are, in fact, miraculously reconciled in these 
oracular artistic intimations of the Primordial Images. _ 

This ambivalent Frcedom-in-Nccessity or Nec^ity-in-Freedom, 
which is the peculiar quality of the Fine Arts and is the secret the 
influence that a literature or a visual ^ is able to exercise over the life of 
the society in which this art has origmally lived and moved and had its 
being,* makes its magic power felt with a heightened potency in the life 
of an affiliated society in which the ghost of an antecedent society’s art 
has been conjured up. An aesthetic style that has been arbitrary in one 
sense even in its original social milieu becomes doubly arbitrary when it 
is imposed on an alien body social which has already created for itself a 
native style of its own j yet the exponents of this native aesthetic style 
which is the haunted society’s blazon find the ground give way under 
their feet when they try to stand up to the spectral trespasser upon their 
patrimony; for the familiar native style, no less than the uncanny me- 
nant, is an arbitrary coinage of the Primordial Images into the aesthetic 
currency of a particular time and place. A native style of art cannot plead, 
like a native system of government or law, that it is the only practicable 
solution of local contemporary social problems; and it cannot plead 
either, like a current system of Mathematics or Natural Science or 
Technology, that it is the only rational integration of the sum of know¬ 
ledge within its field that has been accumulated up to date. When the 
native art of a haunted society is waging iu defensive war against a 
stalking ghost of the art of an antecedent civilization, it finds itself 
destitute of Law’s or Science’s natural defences in the realm of Here 
and Now, and it is therefore easily driven out of such forward positions 
into a last ditch in the realm of Semper et Ubique where the phantom 
aggressor is able to contend with the assaulted living art on equal tenns. 

The issue on which the battle will be decided in this last ditch will be 
the question which of the two contending arts presents the identical 
substance of unvarying Primordial Images in an alternative form that 
better satisfies the abiding and ubiquitous spiritual needs of the souls of 
men and women, without regard to the local temporary social milieu in 
which their lot has been cast in their mortal life as individuals; and, on 
this issue, a live art has no advantage over a ghost; for the accident of Ac 
live art’s happening to be alive at the moment when the combat is taking 
place is irrelevant to Ae determination of the respective merits of the 
combatants if Aese merits arc being weighed in balances that render 
Aeir account in terms of eternal and universal values, without being 

* The respecrivc relitioni of the Fine Am and the Mathematical and Natural Sciencea 
to the tex^ miiieu are examined funher on pp. 697-704, below. 

* Acta xvU. a8. 
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subject to the distorting gravitational pulls of Date or Locality. Under 
these conditions the odds are even. The ghostly invader has just as good 
a chance as the living defender of an open city to be awarded the crown 
of victory by the suffrages of the living generation of the society in whose 
life the combat is taking place. In the emotional depths of their spiritual 
experience, in which they are citizens of a Commonwealth of the Sub¬ 
conscious which has likewise been the spiritual home of every other 
human being who has ever lived—whatever may have been the parti¬ 
cular time and place of his conscious volitional life on the surface of 
human existence—the voters in the forum have no closer affinity and no 
more compelling obligation to the literature or visual art that ^ey hap¬ 
pen to have created for themselves out of the Primordial Images than 
they have to the arts which their predecessors, in their day, have created 
out of the same abiding and ubiquitous psychic kyli. On the plane of the 
Subconscious it is incontestably true that nihil kumanum b alienum from 
any human soul.* 

The considerations which wc have just set out will perhaps suffice to 
explain why it b that revenanUs literatures and vbual arts present such 
markedly ambivalent appearances and arouse such bitterly violent and 
stubborn controversies; and we may now pass on from thb preface to a 
review of the facts to which it applies. 

The Resuscitation of a Classical Literature in an Anthology, Thesaurus, or 

Encyclopaedia 

A survey of renaissances of languages and literatures that require 
resuscitation because they are ‘dead’, and demand it on the score of being 
‘classical’,* is in one respect easier to undertake than our foregoing surveys 
of those living languages that have served as litigue franche^ or as the ofhcbl 
languages of universal states^ or the liturgical languages of churches,^ 
and than our accompanying surveys of living literatures which have used 
those living languages as their medb. A living language has a life of its 
own; for it is not only ex hypothesi *a going concern’ before the birth 
of any literature that may eventually employ this living lan^age as its 
medium; it may abo continue thereafter to go its own way m the vocal 
and audible realm of the tongue and the ear on lines independent of its 
literary career in the scriven and legible realm of the penman’s hand and 
the reader’s eye into which it has now been translated. Thb original 
relation between a literature that uses a language and the language that 
is used by thb literature is inverted when the ghosts of the same litera¬ 
ture and same language arc raised from the dead; for the ghost of a 
language can haunt the living world only as a parasite on the ghost of a 
literature which will originally have been an excrescence on the language 
in the days when the two have both been alive; and therefore, in surveying 
the renaissances of languages and literatures, we need not, and indeed 
cannot, deal with the revenantes languages apart from the revenantes 

* Terence: Hautmtimorttmtmu, Act I, »cene x, line *5. . , 

a An tneinpt to define the diitinctive chancterutict of a ‘cUMical language and 
literature is made on pp. 7®5”»7* below. * Y* 

4 See VI. vU. * 39 - 53 - * ^ 
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literatures which provide these Mead* languages with their librettos 
for catching the eye of the audience of deaf mutes that confronts them 
when they reappear on the stage of History. Down to the time of writing, 
the hard labour of recapturing a Mead’ language had seldom been under¬ 
taken except for the sake of regaining access to monuments of literature 
in which this language had b^n enshrined;* and the usual course of a 
literary renaissance had been a series of steps towards a goal which 
was not the interpreter’s tottr de force oi speaking a dead language as it 
had originally been spoken, but the scribe’s tour tfe/oree of writing it as 
it had originally been written. 

The first step in this arduous and unpromising enterprise was to 
retrieve the dead literature’s remains; the second step was to remaster 
their meaning; the third step was to reproduce them in counterfeits 
which might be mistaken for maliciously adroit parodies if they were not 
patently inspired by a superstitious reverence for the originals whidi 
convicts them of being solemnly clumsy tributes of admiration.* In our 
survey of renaissances in this field, it will be convenient to follow 
^adatim in the footsteps of the literary necromancers whose procedure 
1$ the present object of our curiosity; but, as we investigate the three 
stages of this procedure in their historical order, it will become evident 
that they overlap with one another in the Time-dimension, and also that 
they arc distin^ished from one another by differences that are not mere 
corollaries of their chronological sequence. 

For instance, when we come to look at the attempts to reproduce a 
'classical* literature, we shall find that these imitative works of art, 
uninspired and uninspiring though they may be, do genuinely have at 
least one thing in common with their originals. Like these, they are the 
personal creations of individual human beings, not the mechanically 
assembled products of collective man-power. On the other hand we shall 
find team-work counting for more, and individual enterprise for less, in 
the execution of the preliminary and preparatory tasks of scholarship. 

It is true that, here too, we shall meet with culture-heroes who have 
performed prodigies single-handed. The type is well exemplified in 
Photius {vivebat circa a.d. 820-91), the pioneer Orthodox Christian 
explorer of an Hellenic literature which, for a nascent Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian Society, had been a terra incognita during a social interregnum that, 
on the cultural plane, had held the field continuously for two centuries 
down to Photius’s own generation. The failure of the historical record to 
name anyone who was Photius’s teacher is as eloquent as is its catalogue 
of his goodly company of pupils.* His Library {VivHothiki) or Host of 
Books {Myridvivlon) became a mine of information for later Orthodox 

I It U true thit in the Modern Wettem World there htd been eevertl ettempti— 
which, down to the time of writing, had met with diverse degrees of success—to re¬ 
animate a ‘dead’ languan viva voce u well as in the visual medium of script. Some of 
these experiments have been noticed in this Study already in V. vi. 62—71. 

* Id the realm of the Fine Arts the faculty of mimSsis is, of course, a two-edged sword 
which can be mide to serve either as the sincerest form of ^ttery or as the deadliest 
form of exposure. The choice between these oppoeite uses is determin*^, not by any 
variation in the nature of the weapon, but l» ■ aifference in the temper of its wielder. 

* This point is msde by Krumbscher, K.: Getehickta dar Byaanltmtehtn Litaratw, 
and ed. (Munich 1897, B^), p. 515. 
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Christian students of the Hellenic literature, and thereafter for Western 
students of it in their turn; the actual number of works noticed in this 
literary digest is 280; and, according to Photius’s own account, these 
were merely the boolu that happened to have been read, studied, dis¬ 
cussed, and appraised in his literary circle during the temporary absence 
of his brother, to whom the Library is dedicated as a compu rendu of the 
transactions in which the absentee had been unable to participate person¬ 
ally. Even if we were to suspect that this dedication was a literary jeu 
d'esprit, and that the contents of the Library represented a larger part 
of Photius’s life-long literary output than the small fraction that they 
purport to be,* the extent of Photius’s acquaintance wth the Hellenic 
literature would still remain portentous by comparison with the ignor¬ 
ance of this pioneer scholar’s own immediate predecessors. 

An independent private scholar of the stature of a Photius is not, how¬ 
ever, the characteristic figure in the landscape of a dawning literary 
renaissance. The pioneer enterprise of reoccupying a long since derelict 
literary empire is a piece of titan’s work that may require the mobiliza¬ 
tion of a living political empire’s organized collective resources; the 
typical monument of a literary renaissance in its first or second phase is 
an anthology, thesaurus, corpus, lexicon, or encyclopaedia compiled by 
a team of scholars at the instance of a prince; and the princely patron of 
such works of co-operative scholarship as these has, more often than not, 
been the ruler of a resuscitated universal state that has, itself, been the 
product of a renaissance on the political plane. Of the five outstandingly 
eminent representatives of the type who had appeared on the stage of 
History down to the time of writing—namely, Asshurbanipal, Constan¬ 
tine Porphyrogenitus, Yung Lo, K’ang Hsi, and Ch’ien Lung—the last 
four had alt been emperors of imperia redhiva. 

In the execution of the preliminary task of collecting, editing, anno¬ 
tating, and publishing the surviving works of a ‘dead’ cla^ical literature, 
the Far Eastern emperors of a resuscitated Sinic universal state had 
not only far outdistanced all their competitors up to date but had raised 
paper monuments whose pyramid-like mass could not easily have been 
equalled even by the output of a post-Modern Western World with its 
unprecedented capacity for material production. 

It is true that the size of Asshurbanipal’s two clay libraries of Sumer¬ 
ian and Akkadian classical literature was an unknown and unknowable 
quantity for the latter-day Western archaeologists who had learnt of the 
assemblage and dispersal of these two great Assyrian collections by re¬ 
covering some of the tablets in the course of their excavations on the 
site of Nineveh; for, within perhaps not more than sixteen years of the 
royal scholar-criminal’s death, the contents of both his libraries had 
been ‘scattered broadcast over the ruins’* of a hateful city that had been 
stormed, sacked, and devastated in 612 B.c. by the infuriated victims of 
the last and most atrocious bout of Assyrian militarism.* Asshurbanijpal’s 
collection may have been larger than the Confucian Canon of the Sinic 

* See Krumbacher. op. dc, p. 5«. ^ 

» Thompaon, R. Campbell, m Tht Cambridge Anettnt Hutery, vol. iii (Ltmbndge 
1925, Umveraity Pre*s), p. 206. * See IV. iv. 468-70 and 403-4- 
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Classics which was, not facilely impressed on soft clay, but laboriously 
engraved on hard stone, at Si Ngan, the imperial capital of the T’ang 
Dynasty,* between a.d. 836 and a.d. 841,* and was printed between a.d. 
932 and A.D. 953—during the bout of political anarchy between the ex¬ 
tinction of the T’ang and the establishment of the Sung—in an edition 
which, including the commentary as well as the text, filled 130 volumes.^ 
Yet we may guess with some confidence that the number of the cunei¬ 
form characters contained in Asshurbanipal’s collection during the brief 
period of its existence as a going concern was small by comparison with 
the number of the Sinic characters contained in the comprehensive 
collection of works of a Sinic and SiiusUc literature which Yung Lo, the 
third emperor of the Ming Dynasty,♦ assembled in a.d. 1403-7; for the 
revised version of Yung Lro’s Ta Tien ran to no fewer than 22,877 books 
filling 11,095 volumes, without reckoning in the table of contents.* 
This gigantic Corpus Sinicum, which had required the services of 
2,180 or more scholars for the t^ of selection and transcription,® was 
beyond the printing capacity’ even of a Far Eastern World whose en¬ 
thusiasm for its Sinic cultural heritage had been reinforced by a Zealot 
hatred of alien Mongol conquerors* whom the Ming had recently suc¬ 
ceeded in expelling from Intramural China; and, according to one 
account, a set of the Ta Tien in manuscript that had become, if it had 
not always been, unique was eventually destroyed by fire during the 
fighting in Peking in a.d. 1900 when the Legation Quarter was besieged 
by ‘the Boxers' and relieved by an international expeditionary force.® 


* See VI. Tu. ai j. 

* See Goodrich, L. C.: A Short Hittory of tkt Chintn PtopU (London I948> AJlen & 
Unwin), p. 132. 

s See Goodrich, op. cit., p. 141. Thu tuk wu executed by the Hanltn Acadeti^ of 
Lettert, which h«d been founded by the T’ang Emperor HaOan Tsung on the eve of the 
ttoublei of A.P. 755-^5, end which aurvived into the nineteenth century (ibid., p. tsa). 

* ^me of Yung Lo** achievement* in other field* have been noticed already in 11. ii. 
12X and in VI. vil. 364, n. 6. 

s See Goodrich, L. C.: A Short History of tht Chinese People (London 1948. Allen « 
Unwin), p. 2oz. The table of content*, running to tixty bMka, accounts for the dis¬ 
crepancy between the figure of 22,877 book* given in Der Groae BrocUtous (Leipzig 
1929, Brockhatu, 20 vota.). vot. tv, p. 54, a-v. ‘Chinesische Literatur’, and the finre of 
*».937jtiven in The Encyclopaedia Britanmea, 192^ vol. v, p. 573, a.v. ’Chines Litera¬ 
ture . TSe*e figure* are derived from the Manchu Emperor Ch'ten Lung's notice of the 
Ta Tien in hi* catalogue of hi* own collection. An English translation of this notice by 
W. F. Mayer* will be found in The CUna Reviea, vol. vi (1877-8), pp. ais-i?* 

* See Goodrich, ibid. The number i* stated to have been 2,169 ^ notice of the 
Ta 7'ieainCh‘ienLung'sctttIogucof htsowncollection,cited in thepreceding footnote. 

r Though the work could not be printed as a whole, a number or it* component part* 
wereprinted separately (see Goodrich, ibid.). ® Sec V. v. 348^2. 

* 'This is the account given in Wilhelm, R.: Gesefaehte der Chinesisehen Kultur 
(Munich xoaS, Bruckmann). pp. 14 and at. According to Goodrich, op. dt., loc. dt., 
and to The Encyclopaedia Britarmiea, 1929, loe. dt, there had once been three manuscript 
sets of the complete work. Out of these three seu, onlv 368 volumes were known to be 
in existence in A.D. 1940, according to Goodrich, ibid. According to the notice, cited 
alreedy, in Ch'ien Lung's catalogue of hi* own collection, one du^icste manuscript set 
of the Ta Tien was made in the years a.d. 1407-9 for the printer's use before the jiroject 
of printing the Ta Tien was abandoned; the whole collection was moved from Nsnking 
to reking when the imperial capital was transferred thither by Yung Lo in a.d. 1421 (see 
II. ii. 123); two more manuscript sets were made at Peking in A.D. 1562-7; the two 
original sets were then tent back to Nanking; but, out of the four, one Peking copy alone 
surviv^ the disturbances that accompanied the fall of the Ming Dynasty. At the time 
when the notice in Ch'ien Lung's catalogue was drawn up (i.e. tt tome date between 
A.D. 1773 and A.D. 1782), only 2,422 books were mitaing in this surviving set, out of the 
original to^ of 22,937 (includi^ the ubie of contents). At the date when Meyers was 
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When the Manchu Emperors K’ang Hsi {imperabat a . d . 1662-1722) and 
Ch’ien Lung {imperabat a . d . 1736-^) emulated their Ming predecessor 
Yung Lo’s achievement, they endowed their own collection of the Sinic 
classical literature with better expectations of life. K’ang Hsi’s K'in 
Ting Ku Chin T'u Shu Chi Ch'fng (‘Compendium of Literature and 
Illustrations, Ancient and Modem, drawn up under Imperial Authority’)* 
was more fortunate than Yung Lo’s Ta Tien in duly finding its way into 
print, thanks to the comparative modesty of its compass of zo,ooo books 
in 5,000 volumes (not including a table of contents running to 40 books 
in 20 volumes) and to the adoption of a suggestion, made by the Jesuit 
mission in Peking, that a fount of movable metal type should be cast 
for it as a cheaper alternative method of printing than the cutting of 
wooden blocks. K’ang Hsi’s collection was eventually printed—in a 
hundred sets according to one account, and in thirty according to an¬ 
other—in A.D. 1726 under the auspices of his successor Yung Chang 
{imperabat K.v. 1723-35).* 

The printing in extenso of Ch’ien Lung's Ssu-k'u Ch'iian Sku> was out 
of the question, for this was a collection, not of extracts, like Yung Lo’s 
and K’ang Hsi’s, but of complete works^ of all genres, which were col¬ 
lected by the imperial officials throughout the Empire in pursuance of a 
decree issued by Ch’ien Lung in a.d. 1772, and were collated with the 
materials already assembled in Yung Lo’s and K’ang Hsi’s collections 
by an editorial commission appointed in a.d. 1773.* The commission 
eventually incorporated in the collection, according to one account, 
3,511 works in 78,731 books, or, according to another account, 3,460 
works in 75,854 books.^ The commission also produced an analytical 

writing (a.d. 1877-8), thii copy wii still exttat in the Hinltn College at Peking, in a 
building erected ^ere for the bouaing of imperial coUectiona of literature (lee Mayen, 
ibid., p. * 17 ). 

* Sm Ma^/era, ibid., pp. 218-23. 

> ‘The editors of the famous enndopaedia Ku Chin "Vu Shu C/ri CKIrtf, whom hit 
father had pardoned for political offences, were put in danger of their lives m order that 
he might enjoy the cheap satisfaction of having the work brought out under editors of 
his own choosing, though it was probably already complete’ (Goodrich, L. C.: Tka 
JJterary Inquisition of Cnitn-lunf (Baltunore 1935, Waverley Press), p, 3i). 

s See Mayers, ibid., pp. 291-9. Goodrich, op. cit., pp. 3: and 36, cites in unprinted 
easay, on deposit in the library of Columbia University, by Wen>yu Yen, entitled 
'Ssu^n'u Ch'Uan Shu, "The Four Treasuries Libraiy” and its Influence upon Chinese 
Culture’ (^ted June tp^a). 

* See uoodrich, op. cit., p. 30; Mayers, op. cit., p. 293. 

s ’The same officii who were appointed to invite book*coUectors to lend or sell rare 
texts to the Emperor were likewise required to search out and demand volumes and 
manuscripts thought inimical to dynastic interests; and... for t^rly ten years the same 
officials in Peking who made the adectiont of books to be copied into Tha rovr Traosuriet 
also made note of censorable items and reported them to the Throne. 

‘Ch’ien Lung ... for ell the muniflcence of his gifts to literature . . . stands sccuied 
before t^ bar of public opinion for his open interference with the independence of the 
scholars of his ^y, for hli deliberate fauification of histopr, for his malice toirerds a 
score of authors (several deceased long before) and their descendants, and for hja 
repeated burning of hundreds of books, wood blocks of many of them lauded . . • 
a destruction of literary matter which one modem Chinese writer [Wang Kuang-wei m 
the BuUatin da VInstitut da rUmuaTdtd Nationtda (Peking) for the 3rd Pebnary, 19*6^ 
17] has no hesitation in classing as second only to the holocsutt under Ts m Shih Hwang 
—Goodrich, L. C.: Tha Litarery Inquisition of Ctiian-lusig (Baltimore 1935, Waverley 
Press), pp. 31 and 36. 

* See Maycra, ibid., pp. 297-8 and 295. Mayers considers the larger of these tw 
alternative set* of figures to be the more authoritative. The material taken from the 
Yung Lo Ta Tian consisted of 85 complete worits and 284 fragmentary work* (Mayer*, 
ibid., p. 298), running to 4.946 books (Mayers, ibid., p. 217). 
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catalogue, running to 200 books, giving a calendar of works submitted 
but rejected, as well as one of works included. This catalogue, an 
abridgement of it, and 147 of the collected works themselves,* were 
eventually printed. The preservation of the collection as a whole was 
provided for by the multiplication and dispersion of manuscript sets. 
In addition to the original fair copy, three others were made for official 
use, and these four were deposited in buildings, specially erected to 
house them, in the precincts of the Imperial Palace at Peking, at Yuan- 
ming Yuan, at Jehol, and at Mukden.* Three further complete manu¬ 
script sets were deposited in existing libraries at Yangchow, Chinkiang, 
and Hangchow. The rough copy was presented to the Hanlin Academy. 
Two manuscript sets of an anthology containing about a third of the 
complete collection were also lodged in the Imperial Palace at Peking 
and at Yiian-ming Yiian respectively. 

These huge collections of the remains of the Sinic classical literature 
that were assembled by rulers of a Far Eastern oecumenical empire 
dwarf the corresponding works of the East Roman Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogcnitus {imperabat A.D. 912-59). Constantine organized the 
extraction of excerpts, classified under divers heads,* with the object 
of thereby making accessible to an intellectually awakening Orthodox 
Christian Society ^e cream of an Hellenic classical literature which—even 
in the shreds and tatters to which its remains had been reduced already 
by the storm and stress of a post-Hellenic interregnum—was still, in the 
tenth century of the Christian Era, quite ‘immeasurable* and 'unmanage¬ 
able* in its bulk* when this was pitted against the narrowly limited re¬ 
ceptive powers of an individual human intellect. These Byzantine works 
of collective scholarship that were produced on Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus’s initiative and under his auspices shrink into insignificance 
under the shadow of the mighty works of a Yung Lo and a Ch’ien Lung; 
and, if the East Roman s^olar-cmperor could challenge comparison 
with his giant Far Eastern cotmterparts on any ground at all, he would 
have a better prospect of holding his own as an author of original works* 

< See Goodrich, op. at., p. 148. Miyen, loc. cit., p. 396, rive* the number u ‘tome 
ijo in eir. * See VI. vii. 199, n. 4. 

* i.e. Diphma^ Misdom, Virtutt and Viett, Stn:tntiout Saytnn (mpl and 

Conspiraeus againtt Sox>€reim Prinett, to mention only the heeds under which Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenitut is Known for e certainty to have made collections of extracu 
from the Hdlentc Clsssics (tee Krumbacher, op. cit., pp. atS-di). Constantine alto 
arranged for the production of new editions of two ikte HeUenic works of the seme 
cherecter es hi* own collections; nemelyj the sixth-century compiler Ceesienus Bessus's 
Information about Agritulluro (Aanronm) end the fourth-century compiler Oreibssius's 
ConetM Suro^ of Medical Thtorui (*£iriro^9 r&v 'larpKK&v Betofrutioraiv) (see Krum- 
becher, oi>. dn. pp. 361-4). 

* 'Em aiHipoy «jrol d;(^;ffcu>ov ^ loropias svptweto avftnXofri. — Constantine Por- 
phyroi^itus: trepi 'Aperijs nal Kanias, Introduction, quoted by i^mbacher, op. dt., 
pp. 

s Constantine Porphvrogenitus wrote An Histerieal Narration of the Life and Acts of 
the Emperor Basil of Glorious Memory [i.e. the author's grandfather &sil I (im^abat 
A.D. $67-86), the founder of the Macedonian Dynaaty]: The AAmnutration of the Empire; 
The Army Corps Districts (Blftara) appertasnuti to the Empire of the Romans and tlte 
Origins tout Btyrmolofies of thevr Names, bringing out the distissttion oettoeen the Names that 
have been Neafy Coined and those that have been Resuscitated from the Ancient Nomencla- 
turt; arwi An Es^sition and Outline of the Imperial Rules and Regulations CH Ti)s Bam- 
Tiftart "EnBeolt rc «al 'ytrervirtiNSiy), labelled De Caerimemit Aulae Byzantinae 
by Modern Western acholars. 

In the foregoing list, the order in which Constantine’s original works have been 
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than as a 'captain of literary industry’ directing and organizing the 
labours of 'intellectual workers'.* 

The Byzantine scholar-Heracl^ who could have looked Ch’ien Lung 
in the face without being abashed w'as not the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus but his commoner-namesake and approximate con¬ 
temporary Constantine Kephalis, who, without having at his command 
the resources of an imperil secretariat and an imperil exchequer, suc¬ 
ceeded in accomplishing the formidable task of collecting and arranging 
under subject-headings a vast anthology of the Hellenic poetry written 
in elegiac verse that had been produced in the course of the twelve or 
thirteen hundred years ending in the sixth century of the Christian Era. 
Nor was Kephalks the only private Byzantine scholar who distinguished 
himself as a collector of Hellenic poems of this genre. At the turn of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries he found a worthy successor in 
Maximos Planoiidhis, whose anthology proclaims its independence of 
Kephalks’ work in its arrangement as well as in its contents.* 

When we pass from the preliminary work of collecting and editing a 
classical literature to the subsequent task of interpreting its meaning, we 
find Far Eastern scholarship here again putting all competitors into the 
shade. At least three notable encyclopaedias of Sinic knowledge were 
compiled during the T’ang regime* and four during the Sung.^ Three 
of these became classics imder the collective title San T'vng (‘The Three 
Encyclopaedias’).* In the Ming Age, six such works dating from the 
T’ang and Sung Age were used by Yii Ngan-k'i for the compilation of a 
thesaurus of literary extracts;^ and his work, in its turn, was capped by 
the Manchu Emperor K’ang Hsi’s dictionary of universal reference, 
Yuan Kien Lei Hoi, published in AJD. 1710.’ The Sung Age had seen the 
compilation of two notable lexicons, one of which dealt with no less than 
53,525 characters.* The TsU-Hui, published in a.d. 1615 at a time when 
the Ming Dynasty was declining towards its fall, dealt with not more 

mentioned it t descending order of origineUty- The D« ComMomu owet its great hit- 
toricsl value to the fact that it ia little more than a new edition of an old handbook in 
which the date and authorship of a number of the eariier component parts arc still 
recognizable. *1^ Dt Thematiitu likewise draws largely, and in many passages 
on previously existing works; but in this case, unfortunately, the sources on which 
Constantine has chosen to draw are descriptions of the administrative organization of 
the Late Roman Empire aa it was before the great administrstive interregnum in the 
seventh century of the Christian Era, with the result that this disappointing work of 
Constantine's tella us much less than ita title promises about the origin and development 
of the actual administrative organization, bsMd on army*corps districts, which was the 
new and distinctive system current in the East Roman Empire (see Krumbacher, cit., 

g p. Z53-4). We have noticed in another context (in IV. iv. 34Z) that the East Roman 
mpire haid been generated by the union of the two army-corps districta of ^e Anatolici 
and the Armeniaci with one another and with the imperial city of Constantinople in the 
eighth century of the Christian En. 

> 7^ comparable 'irKlustrialization' of historical scholarship in a post-.Vfodem 
Western World has been noticed in I. >. 3-8. 

> Though Planoddhis left out of hia collection many epigrams that Kephalls had 
includ^ in his, be also included a number that Kephalis had left out; and he arrai^ed 
his own selection on s new plan, under a larger number of heads whi^ be divided into 
sub-heads (see Krumbacher, op, cit., pp. 7»7“8)- _ ... 

» Sec Goodrich, op. cit., pp. 135-6. * Sm ibid., pp. i5*T3- 

» See Mayers, W. F.: ‘Bibliography of the Chinese Imperial CoUectxons of Uteia- 
ture*. in The ChtTia Revim, vol. vi (1577-8), pp. 314-15. 

* See Mayers, ibid., p. 187. » See Mayers, ibid., pp. 187^. 

* See Go^ri^ op. cit., p. i66. 
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than 33,170 characters but was remarkable for the achievement of 
arranging these under not more than 214 radicals, in contrast to the 540 
that was the lowest hgure to which the number had been reduced in any 
previous analysis.* K'ang Hsi {imperabat AJ3. 1662-1722) oi^anized the 
production of a lexicon dealing with more than 40,000 characters* (the 
K'ang Hsi Tsi-Tien^ published in A.D. 1716) and two concordances (the 
P’ei-Wen Yun-Fut published in a.d. 1711 in 444 books, with a supple¬ 
ment of 112 books published in a.d. 1716, and the P*ien-Tsi~Lei-Pien, 
published inA.D. 1726 in 240 books) ^t were designed for the same 
use as the Modem Western Humanist’s Gradus ad Pamassum? There 
are corresponding works to the credit of private Byzantine scholars— 
Photius’s lexicon,♦ Soutdhas’ encyclopaedia,* and a number of etymo¬ 
logical dictionaries of unknown authorship*—but, if these Byzantine 
scholars could have had any inkling of the s^e on which K’ang Hsi was 
to do for the Sinic dassics what they were trying to do for the Hellenic 
classics in the lexicographer’s line, there would have been no more 
spirit in them than there was in the Queen of Sheba when she had seen 
all Solomon’s wisdom.^ 

When we pass from lexicography to critidsm and exegesb. Orthodox 
Christendom can produce one outstanding figure in the person of the 
twelfth-century scholar-bishop Eustathius, whose commentary on the 
Homeric poems had proved of lasting value to succeeding Byzantine and 
Western students down to the time of writing. Eustathius’s intellect was 
no less eminent than his moral character.* But how could one single 
champion be expected to prove a match for the legion of Western scholars 
who invaded the field of Hellenic studies in the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era, or for the two W’aves of Far Eastern scholars who made 
progressive conquests in the field of Sinic studies in the age of the Sung 
and the age of the Manchu Dynasty?® 

Critical scholarship in China under the Manchu domination wras the 
child of abortive political endeavours that, in failing, moved the scholar- 
administrators who had made them to transfer their energies to an in¬ 
tellectual field in which they could count on finding themselves still 
masters of the situation. In the early decades of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era, when the Ming imperial regime in China was in its 
death agonies, the Confucian civil servants made two successive attempts 
—which were as honourable and as unsuccessful as the similar attempts 
that these latter-day imperial administrators’ predecessors had made in 
the last days of the Posterior Han**—to save the rdgime from collapse 

1 See Goodrich, op. cit., p. 205. 

* According CO Drr G*otu Brockhaus, 1929, vol. tr, p. 55, the number wm 40,545; 
iccording to Tht Bneytlo^tdia Britomiea, 1929, voi. v, p. 573, this lexicon rtn to 
49,000 cnerecters emnsed under 214 ndictli (like Mei Ying-teo^ Txd-ffia). 

* D*t Gntta Brockh^, 1929, vol. iv, p. 55. DeuiU will be found in Meyers, loc. dt., 
pp. 2 &S- 9 t. 

* See Krumbecher, op. dt., pp. 519-21. * See ibid., pp. 562-70. 

* See ibid., pp. 573-0. f 1 Kings x. 5 end 4. 

* In A.D. 1185 even the obscene Western Christian conquerors of otlonica, the 
Orthodox Christum city that was Euauthitu’t archiepiscopal see. were unable to resist 
the spell of this ‘sdusmatic' prdate’s saintliness; and. aa far as bis unfortunate flock did 
receive any mercy, they owed it to hia intrepid intercession on their behalf (tee IX. 
viH- 375. n-S)- 

* See D«t Ontt* Brockhma, 1929, vol. iv, p. 55. *« See VI. vii. 371, n. 3. 
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by rescuing it from the hands of the palace eunuchs.* Thereafter, when 
the incurable corruption and incompetence of an effete indigenous 
dynasty brought extinction upon them and subjugation upon their sub¬ 
jects at the hands of Manchu barbarians, the Confucian litterati once 
again played an honourable part in the political arena—first by taking 
their share in an eventually unsuccessful Zealot resistance movement in 
the South, and then by engaging in an eventually successful manoeuvre 
to captivate a resuscitated Sime universal state’s Manchu barbarian 
conquerors by making their own administrative services indispensable 
to the Empire’s new masters.* In this *cold war’ between litterati and 
barbarians the intellectual attractiveness of the Confucian literary culture 
was as potent a weapon in the hands of the mandarins as the political 
utility of the Confucian administrative tradition; and, in this light, the 
outburst of critical scholarship in China in the seventeenth century may 
be regarded as a by-product, on the intellectual plane, of a movement of 
withdrawal-and-retxim that was to end on the politi^ plane on which 
it had begun.* 

The critical scholarship of the Manchu Age was not an entirely new 
departure, since the Neoconfucian philosophers of the Sung Age^ had 
already cast doubt on the authenticity of some of the works that had 
come to be included in the canon of the Classics.* But, if the seventeenth- 
century and eighteenth-century Confucian scholars were indebted to the 
twelfth-century and thirteenth-century Neoconfucian philosophers for 
their critical approach to the Classics, they found their chief stimulus in 
exercising these a^vakened critical faculties at the Neoconfucians* ex¬ 
pense. After having exposed the Buddhist and Taoist provenance of the 
Neoconfucians’ cosmology, ethics, and psy'chology, they went on to con¬ 
demn their scholarship itself as being unscientihcally subjective;^ and 
they justified their censoriousness by £e exactness and exhaustiveness of 
their own work on the Sinic classic^ literature not only in the fields of 
phonetics, semantics, and textual criticism but in the less pedestrian 
enterprise of higher criticism as well.’ 

The Coimterfeiting of a Resuscitated Classical Literature 

When we pass from these preliminary and preparatory tasks of 
scholarship to the scholar’s conceit of producing counterfeits of a classi¬ 
cal literature that he is striving to raise from the dead, we must leave it to 
statisticians to determine whether the number of essays in the Sinic 
classical style that were produced by candidates for the imperial civil 
service examinations in China in the course of the 1,283 years that 


I Sm Hu Hsih: The Chinese Renaisttnee', in Tht China Year Book, 1924-5 (Lon¬ 
don N.D., Simpkin MmhsU), p. 633. 

» See Hu iLih. ibid. p. 634. , 

> On this showing, it would appear that the aevenfeenih-centu^ Chmeee icnoian 
who performed such prodigies in the exegeaia of the Sinic clataical Utetanw were 
following in the footsteps of Confucius himself and were thereby also taking the same 
course as the Pleisd of historians—a Thucydides, Xenophon, Josephus, OUivier, Macbis- 
velli, Polybius, Clarendon, and Ibn Khaldun^hose auspicioutly broken careers we 
have examined in an earlier context (see III. iii. 248-^77). 

4 See pp. 41-43. •bove. » See Hu Hsi^ ibid., p. 634. 

‘ See Hu Hsih, ibid., p. 635. ’ See Hu Haifa, ibid., pp. 635-6. 
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elapsed between their reinstitution by T'ang T’ai Tsung in a.d. 622* 
and their abolition in a.d. 1905 in the last days of the Muichu regime 
w'as greater or less than the number of exercises in the writing of classi¬ 
cal Latin and Greek prose and verse that had been produced by scholars 
and schoolboys in the Western World between the fifteenth century of 
the Christian Era and the time of writing. But, whatever might prove to 
be the answer to this statistical conundrum, it could be predicted that, 
in a competition in the use of resuscitated classical languages for literary 
purposes, mere volume of production would not avail to wrest into 
Chinese or Western hands the palm held by a band of Byzantine histor¬ 
ians who found their medium of literary expression in the renaissance of 
an Attic Greek koiv^. 

‘The authors who brought histori<^raphy back to life after the fatal 
interregnum, extending from the middle of the seventh to the middle of 
the ninth century of the Christian Era, promptly addressed themselves to 
the ancient models; and the Age of the Comneni and the Palaeologi brings 
with it the spectacle of a mark^ increase in this subservience to [Hellenic] 
Antiquity. It would be a legitimate generalisation to say that the only sub¬ 
stantial difference that distinguishes the [Byzantine] historians of the 
eleventh to the fifteenth century from the [Late Hellenic] historians of the 
sixth and seventh centuries is to be found in their respective ways of using 
a common external medium of exposition. As used by the historians of the 
Byzantine School, this literary instrument is much more artificial and 
much more obviously something that has been learnt by rote like a school¬ 
boy's lesson. Procopius, Agathias, Menander Protector, Evagrius, and 
Theophylactus Simocatta may indulge in all kinds of mannerism and 
apishness, yet they have none of them quite lost their foothold in the living 
[Greek] speech of the cultivated society of their time, whereas an Anna 
Comnena studies her Ancient Greek as a foreign language, and this pre¬ 
dicament of Anna’s is the common embarrassment of all Byzantine his¬ 
torians from the twelfth century onwards. By their time the living [Modem 
Greek] language had departed so far from Ancient Greek in its mor¬ 
phology, its vocabulary and its syntax that the traditional language of 
bdlei Uttres had come to be no longer even intelligible except at the price 
of a thorough preparatory grounding in it. This is the sole really generic 
formal difference that distinguishes the Byzantine historians in the strict 
sense of the term from the Late Hellenic historians.’* 

This linguistic and literary make-believe was carried to its preposterous 
reductio ad abmrdum by two of the four last cultivators of the genre: a 
fifteenth-century Athenian Nicholas Khalkokondhylis who transposed 
his Christian name into an Hellenic-looking ‘Ladnikos’, and a fifteenth- 
century Imbrian Kritdpoulos who, by a more adroit change of just two 
letters of the Alphabet,^ coined a likewise Hellenic-looking ‘Kritdvoulos’ 
out of a surname that advertised the bearer’s Cretan origin. Not content 

< ‘After A.D. 68{, the final examination for the higheat degree, conducted a6a timea 
during the [period of the] T'ang regime, included: (t) five esaayi on current events, 
[a) eaiaya on the Cenfueian claasiea and hiato^, (j) an original poem and ■ composition 
tn rhythmic prose, and (4) special teats covering such topics as Mathematica arid Law* 
(Goodrich, h,C.:A Sh^t fiitten of the Cfdnett People (London 1948, Allen & Unwin), 
p. X31, n. t8, following A. W. Hummel in Report of the Librarian of Cortgrett, 1930, 
p. aaa). * Krumbacher, op. cit., pp. aa6-7. 

1 KpjfrbmvXos could be transfonned into KpfrifiovXot by aub«tituting an 1 for an n 
and a for a «r. 
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—as ^ Anna Comnena and a Nikitas Khoniitis had been—^with trying 
to write an Attic k<hv^ that might be mistaken by a charitable reader for 
the language of a Diodorus or a Procopius, the latter-day Athenian 
aspired to be a second Herodotus, and the latter-day Imbrian to be a 
second Thucydides; and each of these would-be mimics of the most 
elusive of all Hellenic originals rashly proclaimed his pretensions in an 
exordium aping his august ensample’s famous opening words—only to 
fall into solecisms of syntax, vocabulary, and morphology for which a 
classically educated Modern Western schoolboy would have blushed if 
he had been convicted of having made such gross mistakes in such count¬ 
less numbers. Yet the classi^ly educated reader of these Byzantine 
historians’ works whose teeth are set on edge by the stridency of the 
discord between their pretensions and their penormance on the lin¬ 
guistic and literary plane would be wilty of the very frivolity by which 
these unsuccessful mimics offend him if he were to allow a wanton 
inju^ to his aesthetic sensibilities to blind him to the serious merits of 
the intellectual substance that is masked by an excruciatingly affected 
linguistic and literary form. A Malvolio-like Kritdpoulos or Khalko- 
kondh;^lis can challenge comparison with an unpretentious Dhoilkas or 
Phrantzis when he offers himself for appraisal, not as an author of a work 
written in Attic or Ionic Greek in the classical Hellenic style, but as a 
writer of the history of his own time. A Phrantzis and a Khalkokon- 
dhylis in the service of the Palaioldghi, a Dhoilkas in the service of the 
Gattilusi, and a Kritdpoulos in the service of the 'Osmanli all succeeded, 
from their divers angles of vision, in appreciating and conveying the 
historic importance of the rise of an Ottoman Power that, in their day, 
was imposing an alien universal state upon their own Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian Society; and a comparable historit^ insight had been shown by a 
number of their predecessors. 

The first of the series, Leon Dhiakdnoe, whose work covers the history 
of seventeen years (a.d. 959-75) ending shortly before the outbreak of 
the Great Romano-Bulgarian War {gerebatur aj). 977-1019), fully de¬ 
served a tribute that had been paid to him by Bury;^ and, within the 
span of nearly five hundred years that separates Leo’s generation from 
Kritdpoulos’s, L^eo had a number of notable successors, among whom 
we may pick out, for mention here,* the Emperor Alexius Comnenus’s 

* 'With the hUtory of Leo DUconus (Leo AeUticus) we enter upon • new period of 
hutoriogniphy. After en interv*[ of nMre than three hiindred yeart, he ecema to reopen 
the scriee which closed with Theophylactua Simocatta. Hia history . . . is . . . a con¬ 
temporary work in a good sense, depending on personal knowled^ and information 
derived horn living people, not on previous writers* I* ^ edition of Edward 
Gibbon’s THm History of tno Dtelsnt and PeUl of ths Jiaman Empire, Editio Minor, voL v 
(London 1901, Methuen), p. $04}. 

* In refusliig an honourable mention to L^n Dhiakdnos’s immediate successor 
Michael P^ios, the writer of this Study was corucious of his temerity in challenging the 
verdict of a scholar who was far better versed than he was in Medieval Greek literature. 
In Miss J. M. Hussy’s judgement, Psellos’s work was so excellent that the highest 

P raise which she could bestow on Lw't wss to rate this only one degree lower than the 
sellan level. ’Leo'a story of the tenth century is almost as delightful at Psellus’s of the 
eleventh, although quite different in style arid outlook' (Cftureh and Looming in tho 
Byaantine Bntpire, dOy-ridjfLoodon X937, Milford), p. 17). It is different indeed; simI, 
though, by the date at which tbia note was being written, eighteen yeart had passed since 
the writer lud had his own experience of reading Leo’s history and Psellos's continuation 
of it one aher the other, the passage of time had not taken the edge off the aharpneas of 
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learned daughter Anna {vivebat a.d. 1083-^f 1148), who continued and 
completed a history of the restoration of the East Roman Empire in her 
father’s generation which had been begun by her husband the Caesar 
Nikiphdros Vryennios (tfivebat circa a.d. loba-port 1137); a loinnis 
Kinnamos who wrote the history of the Comnenan regime during its 
'Indian Summer’ (a.d. 1118-76); a Nikitas KhonUtis who lived to see 
and describe the catastrophe of a.d. 1204; and a fourteenth-century 
loinnis Kandakouzinds whose plausible a^logia pro vitd stid could not 
cover the tracks of the truth that, in usurping the East Roman imperial 
crown and thereby precipitating a civil war {saeviebat a.d. 1341-54), he 
had opened the way for the 'Osmanlis to leap the Dardanelles and 
entrench themselves in Rumelia. 

The Discomfiture of an Hellenic Ghost by a Western Vernacular Literature 

If we now extend our synoptic view of the Far Eastern, Orthodox 
Christian, and Western renaissances of a classical language and litera¬ 
ture to embrace the whole course of each of these three movements from 
beginning to end, we shall notice that the Far Eastern and the Orthodox 
Christian renaissance resemble one another and differ alike from the 
Western renaissance in two respects. In the first place, each of the two 
non-Western movements succeeded, when once it had got under way, in 
going forward, not indeed without occasional pauses, but at least without 
any serious set-backs, whereas the Western literary renaissance that got 
under way in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had had an 
eighth-century precursor of Northumbrian origin which had been abor¬ 
tive.* In the second place the counter-movement by which each of the 
two non-Western literary renaissances was eventually overcome was not 
any domestic reaction against it in favour of the native genius of the 
civilization which had put itself imder a self-imposed ban by conjuring 
up this ghost of an antecedent society’s culture. In the Far Astern 
World and Orthodox Christendom, ^e haunted society never even 
attempted to exorcize the domineering revenant, and was not relieved of 
its oppressive presence until one masterful alien intruder tvas expelled 
by another in the shape of a contemporary Western Civilization which 
captivated Orthodox Christendom in the course of the seventeenth 
century, and China at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 

the diMppointment th»t he had euiTered then in finding Peelloe belling his high reputa¬ 
tion by showing himself quite destitute of Leo’s flair & wlut is luitorically interesting 
and important 

It is true enough that 'scholarship in the eleventh century is often unconsciously 
considered in terms of Michael Psellua* and that he is 'the moet prominent figure of the 
revival of learning [in Greek Orthodox Christendom] in the eleventh century’ (Hussey, 
op. cit., p. 43); but the conipicuousnesa of the position which Psellos undoubtedly suc¬ 
ceeded in securing for himself in the Hall of Fame certiiiea nothing beyond his ability to 
impress Posterity. He achieved this by hit facility as ■ writer; but this very facility con¬ 
victs him of supcrficiaiire in the sight of a reader who measures the felici^ of his pen 
against the jejuneneas of his intellect. On this test the present writer inclines towards 
luumbacber's harsh judgement on Psellos (Krumbscher, op. cit., p. 435, cited in Hussey, 
op. cit., pp. 43-44) rather than towards Miss Hussey’s more iridulgent appreciation of 
him; and be remains of the opinion that, without prejudice to the question whether 
Psellos’s loss of hit scsdemic chair was or was not acaerved (see Hussey, op. cit., pp. 
63-71), the professor of Hellenic philosophy cannot hold a candle to his pi^ecessor the 
deacon as s writer of the history of his own times. 

* This difference has been noticed in IV. iv. 363, with n. x. 
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of the Christian Era.* By contrast, the Modem Western renaissance of an 
Heliemc literature represented by the surviving remains of the Greek 
and Latin Classics was exorcized by the native genius of the Western 
Civilization, without the help of any alien cultural ally, in a Kuliurkampf 
between the respective champions of ‘the Andents’ and ‘the Modems’ 
whi^ resulted, before the dose of the seventeenth century of the 
Christian Era, in a decisive victory for an anti>Hellenic ‘Counter- 
Renaissance’.^ 

The abortive first attempt at a literary renaissance of Hellenism in 
Western Christendom was coeval with the birth of the Western Chris¬ 
tian Civilization itself. The insular prophet of the movement in Northum- 
bria^ was the Venerable Bede of Jarrow {yivebat a.d. 673-735); its con¬ 
tinental apostle in Carolingia was Alcuin of York {vivebat a.d. 735-804) 
and, before it was prematurely extinguished by a blast of barbarism 
from Scandinavia, its exponents had not only begun to revive the Hel¬ 
lenic literary culture in its X^tin dress, but had even acquired a smat¬ 
tering of the original Greek.* Alcuin had dared to dream that, in 
partnership with Charlemagne, he would be able to conjure up a ghost 
of Athens on the soil of Frankland;^ but this Carolingian vision was as 
fleeting as it was splendid; it had no sooner made this first momentary 
epiphany than it vanished again without giving its dupes the time to 
test it; and, when, afteraseven-hundred-years-long night-watch,^ it was 
recaptured at last, at the turn of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of 
the Christian Era, by an exultant band of sanguine-minded Italian 
Humanists,® their longer hold upon it merely served to demonstrate that 
its fabric was baseless, and that, in persistently clutching at this elusive 
wraith of Hellenism, Homo Occidentalis was courting the poignant frustra¬ 
tion that Aeneas brought upon himself when he thrice endeavoured to 
embrace the shade of CreUsa.* 


* See IX. viii. 181-4 end 314-30. 

* ThU Modem Western cuUurml civil war hat been noticed in IV. tv. 363, with n. s. 

> An appreciation of this Nerthumbrisn renaissance and a notice of its prepaitation 

in the Carolinsian Empire will be found in Dawson, Ch.: Religion anJ the Rite oj Watern 
Cultttre (L^don 1950, Sheed Sc Ward), pp. 63-66 and 69-71. 

* See Duckett, E. S.: AUtan, Friena of Charlemagne (Londtm t9<a, Macmillan). 

* The Carolingian Hellenists, such as they were, may have been the Irish Hellenists' 
teachers. At any rate, the Irish scholars who are known to have had some scquaintance 
with Greek seem all to have been ninth-century Irish residents in Continental Western 
Europe (see II. ii. 317, n. i). 

* Alcuin; Corretporulenee, Letter No. !7e, addressed to Charlemagne (tee Dawson, 
op. cit., p. 71). 

9 In a thirteenth-century University of Paris that was given over to the study of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, the arts and oelUt Uttra were despised: and, in a thirteenth- 
century University of Cword, Robert Grosseteste and hit disciple Roger Bacon studied 
Ancient Greek (see pp. 133-5, below), not with a view to gaining any wide acquaintance 
with the Hellenic literature, but soldy with an eye to a more accurate understandini; of 
the works of Aristotle and the Scriptures of the Christian Church. This was a rexMlskm 
from the aftermath of a Carolingian literary renaissanM which had left Western scholars 
destitute of any source of knowledge beyond the Latin belles lettres that had been pre¬ 
serve in the West to serve u textbooks for granunar and rhetoric; but a shift of interest 
from literature to metaphysics that was so marked in a twelfth-century and thirteenth- 
century Transjalpine Western Christendom bad iw counterpart in a contemporary Italy, 
where, as we hav’e seen (on pp. 31-34, above), the academkally ablest minds turned m 
this age to the study, not of the Aristotelian philosophy, but of the Civil and the Canon 
Law (sec Taylor, H. O.: The Mediaeval Mind (London 1911, Macmillan, 2 vols.), 
vol. ii. pp. ti8-at). • Sec IV. iv. 275, n. i, and 363, n. x. 

* Vir^: Aeneid, Book II, U. 792-5. 
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The illusory semblance of solidity which this phantom displayed at its 
long-delayed second appearance was so well simulated in its hrst flush 
that the pioneers of Humanism might be forgiven, in their day, for 
flattering themselves that they had been privileged to make Alcuin’s 
noble dream come true; but this sanguine flfteenth-century Italian 
belief could only have been justifled by the event if the Humanists had 
been right in their underlying assumption that the genii of the western 
Civilization and Hellenism were two persons of one substance; and this 
was, indeed, the crucial article of faith in the creed of these Modern 
Western Hellenists. 

In making this assumption the Humanists were simply applying to 
their own essay in the art of necromancy one of the necessary tenets of 
the necromancer’s ideology. The motive for raising a ghost is to produce 
some change in the outlook and conduct of the living people whom the 
ghost is intended to haunt. If the haunted party were to show no sign of 
Ming affected by the apparition of the rfvenant, the evocation of this 
spectre would have been so much labour lost; the measure of the necro¬ 
mancer’s success is the degree to which the ghost’s intrusion eifectualiy 
deflects the haunted party from his previous course; but, while the 
necromancer is thus bound to do his utmost to produce a deflection which 
will be notable enough to show that he has not exerted himself in vain, he 
also cannot afford to lay himself open to the charge that he is leading his 
patient astray from a course which is this wayfarer's high road; for to 
admit this would be tantamount to confessing that the necromancer’s 
familiar spirit is a misleading wiU-o’-the-vnsp and that the human object 
of his magical operations is, not his patient, but his victim. 

For this reason, every successful necromancer has to justify what he 
has done by contending that, at the moment when he took it upon him¬ 
self to raise a ghost from the Fast, the living individual or society for 
whose benefit he professes to have been acting was wandering in the 
wilderness off the beaten track, and that therefore the magician, when he 
deflected the wayfarer from his course, was doing him the iMneflcent 
service of guiding him back out of a side-track into the highroad. This 
was the view of their work which the authors of a Modem Western 
literary renaissance of Hellenism endeavoured to impose on their con¬ 
temporaries; and the power of the impression that this Late Medieval 
Italian cultural doctrine was able to make upon the Western tradition is 
indicated by the confidence with which this fifteenth-century dogma is 
reasserted in a work, published no less than a quarter of a millennium 
after the decisive defeat of ‘the Ancients’ in their seventeenth-century 
battle with ‘the Modems’, by a latter-day Western historian-philosopher 
who was a contemporary of the writer of this Study. 

‘Western Civilisation has formed itself by .. . reconstructing within its 
own mind the mind of the Hellenic World and developing the wealth of that 
mind in new directions. Thus Western Civilisation is not related to Hellenic 
in any merely external way. The relation is an internal one. Western Civilisa¬ 
tion expresses, and indeed achieves, its individuality, not by distinguishing 
itself from Hellenic Civilisation, but by identifying itself therewith.’' 

* ColUoffwood, R. G.: TA« /Jta of History (Oxford (946, Clarendon Press), p. 163. 
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In The Knights of Aristophanes, Demosthenes has the happy thought* 
of routing Cleon by enlisting against him a sausage-monger who out- 
Cleons Cleon and so vanquishes him; and, if we take this cue from an 
Athenian playwright, our first retort to Colllngwood’s ipse dixit* will be 
to pit against it one of Spenglcr’s which makes a precisely contrary asser¬ 
tion in terms that are even more magisterial. 

*The Renaissance was ... a rebellion against the spirit of [a] Faustian 
music, cast in the form of the fugue and breathing the spirit of ^e woods, 
which was at that moment on the point of asserting its dictatorship over 
the whole orchestra of the Western Civilisation’s divers forms of self- 
expression {itber die gesamte Formemprache der abendldndischen Kultur). 
It [? i.e. the Renaissance] was a logically consistent consequence of the 
mature Gothic style in which this [Faustian spirit’s] will to power had 
emerged undisguised. It [? i.e. the Renaissance] never attempted to deny 
either that its genesis was this or that its nature was (as in fact it was) that 
of a mere counter-movement; and the character of such a counter-move¬ 
ment was bound to be determined from first to last by the contours of the 
original movement whose negative effect upon the hesitant soul had 
declared itself in this reaction. 

'It is consistent with the origin and nature of the Renaissance that this 
movement should lack (as it does lack) all genuine depth—and this in the 
double sense of a shallowness in its ideas and a shallowness in their 
manifestations. In point of ideas, one need only remind himself of the 
passionateness of the abandon with which the Gothic spirit (WeltgejUhl) 
discharged itself over the whole landscape of the Western Culture in order 
to appreciate the character of the movement that was started, about the 
year 1420, by a little group of chosen spirits: scholars, artists and humanists. 
In the outburst of the Gothic spirit, it was a question of "to be or not to 
be” for a new type of spiritual life {eines neuen Seelentums)’, in the Renais¬ 
sance it was just a question of taste. The Gothic spirit seizes in its grip the 
whole of Life, and penetrates into its most secret recesses. It created a 
new kind of human being and a new kind of w'orld. . .. The Renaissance 
took possession of a few of the arts, and that was the whole story. It pro¬ 
duced no change at all in Western Europe’s intellectual outlook or emotional 
attitude to life. It made itself felt in matters of costume and mannerism 
without penetrating to the roots of existence. Between Dante and Michael 
Angelo—both of whom already overstep the Renaissance’s chronological 
limits—this movement cannot muster any representative who can claim to 
rank as a genius. And, as for the manifestations in which the ideas of the Re¬ 
naissance expressed themselves, these never gained any hold on the people— 
no, not even in Florence, In the depths of the people’s soul—and this alone 
makes it possible for us to understand the epiphany of Savonarola and the 
power, of a wholly different order of potency, that he was able to exert over 
men’s feelings—in the depths of the people’s soul the Gothic undercurrent 
flows serenely along its musical course to its Baroque fulfilment.. . 

» See 11 . 141-9. 

* In the patuge quoted above, CoUiagwood adopts and asserti, without entenng mto 
any argument of the case, a disputable, and in fact long since successfully disputed, view 
of the role of the Itaiian Renaissance in Western history. The context shows he has 
been moved to take up this dogmatic position by a belief that, in the Renaissance^ of 
Hellenism, the Western World was dotng 'exactly' trie] what is done by 'the historian 
who studies a civilisation other than his own'. ColUn^ood's view of the histonsn s 
relation to the objects that he studies it examined on pp. 718-37, below. 

i Speogler, O.: Der Untergang dtt Abtndlandet, vol. i (Munich 1920, Beck), pp. 320-1; 
cp. pp. 59 «-*- 

B sots, tz 
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'The Renaissance is a movement which is both anti-Oothic and 
antagonistic to the spirit of [Modem Western] instrumental music, and in 
this role it has an exact counterpart in Hellenic history (in der Antike) in 
a Dionysiac spirit (Weligefiih^ which is anti-Doric and at loggerheads 
with the plastic ApoUinean spirit. . . . The great insurrection occurred in 
Hellas circa 700-6^ b.c. and in Italy circa a.d. 1400-1500. In both cases 
we are witnessing a war in the soul; a rift in the foundations of the 
civilisation (Kidtitr) which has found its outward visible expression (semen 
pkysiognomiseken Atudruck) in an entire epoch of [the society's] history, 
and especially in that epos’s universe of artistic forms; a revolt of the 
soul against its destiny (Schicksal), of which it has now taken the measure I 

in its full compass. The recalcitrant forces in the society's bosom—Faust's 
second soul, which would fain dissever itself from his other soul—are 
attempting to do violence to the civilisation’s intrinsic spirit; something 
that is an ineluctable necessity is to be repudiated, rescinded, evaded; 
the inwardness of the movement is a shriniung from the completion of 
the society's history in the pre-ordained terms of the Ionic style and of the 
Baroque style [respectively]. 

'In Hellenic history this revulsion attaches itself to an orgiastic w’orship 
of Dionysus which finds its medium in music and its goal in conjuring 
away Reality and dissipating corporeal objects (den Kdrper vergeudenden ); : 

in Western history it attaches itself to the literary tradition of “Antiquity" 
and to its cult of the plastic arts, and these two [elements of Hellenic cul¬ 
ture] are brought to the rescue in the hope that, through powers of sug- 1 

gestion inherent in antagortistic forms of expression, these ^ien influences 
may provide the repressed feeling with a rallying point, may invest it with 
a pa^os of its own, and may thereby obstruct ^e current which flows in 
Hellenic history from Homer and the geometric s^le [of painting] to 
Pheidias, and flows in Western history from the Gothic cathedrals through 
Rembrandt to Beethoven.'* 

In these characteristic passages Spenglcr stigmatizes as an unsuccess¬ 
ful revolt against a manifest destiny the self-same movement that Col- 
lingwood commends as the successful fulfilment of a manifest destiny in ^ 

words that are perhaps no less characteristic of their author's £thos.The 
same dogmatism asserts itself through the piquantly diverse English and , 

German styles of two fine minds whose common foible has brought them ' 

into this head-on collision; and, if we were condemned to choose blind¬ 
fold between one of these two unsupported asseverations and the other, 
we might find ourselves hard put to it to break the deadlock. As it hap¬ 
pens, Collingwood contradicts his own pronouncement, quoted above, 
in another passage of the same work of his in which he pronounces that 
the philosophy of the Italian renaissance of Hellenism was as Christian 
at heart, under an Hellenic mask, as we have found^ the Far Eastern Neo- 
confucian philosophy of the Sung Age to have been Buddhist at heart I 

under a mask of Confucianism. 

'In spite of the new interest in Graeco-Roman thought, the Renaissance ^ 

conception of Man was profoundly different from the Graeco-Roman; 
and, when a writer like MachiavelU, in the early sixteenth century, ex¬ 
pressed his ideas about History in the shape of a commentary on the first 
ten books of Livy, he was not reinstating Livy’s own view of History. 

> Spensler, O.: Der Untergane da Abendlanda, vol. i (Muoicb 1920, Beck), p. 321. 

* Otk pp. 41-43, above. 
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Man, for the Renaissance historian, was not Man as depicted by Ancient 
Philosophy, controlling' his actions and creating his destiny by the work 
of his intellect, but Man as depicted by Christian thought, a creature of 
passion and impulse. History thus became the history of human passions, 
regarded as necessary manifestations of Human Nature.'' 

Collingwood’s two pronouncements manifestly cancel one another 
out; yet, since both alike are unsupported assertions, the question which 
they raise is left still calling for a reasoned answer. Fortunately there arc 
other voices to be heard in this debate; and, if, after listening to them, 
we find ourselves coming to the conclusion that happens to coincide with 
Spengler’s thesis, this will not be because we have taken the hiero¬ 
phant's oracular dicta on faith; it will be because we have been con¬ 
vinced by the reasoning of soberly empirical-minded historians who 
have not disdained to argue their case by appealing to the relevant facts. 

After having heard Spengler and CoUingwood, let us listen to the 
following critique of the Modem Western utcrary renaissance of Hel¬ 
lenism from Bury’s pen: 

'In discarding mediaeval nalvet^ and superstition, in assuming a freer 
attitude towards theological authority, and in developing a new conception 
of the value of individuri personality, men looked to the guidance of Greek 
and Roman thinkers and called up the spirit of the Ancient World to 
exorcise the ghosts of the Dark ^c$. Their minds were thus directed 
backwards to a past civilisation whi^, in the ardour of new discovery and 
in the reaction against Mediaevalism, they enthroned as ideal; and a new 
authority was set up—the authority of ancient writers. In general specula¬ 
tion the men of the Renaissance followed the tendencies and s^opted 
many of the prejudices of Greek philosophy. Although some great dis¬ 
coveries, with far-reaching, revolutionary consequences, were made in 
this period, most active minds were engaged in rediscovering, elaborating, 
criticising and imitating what was old. It was not till the closing years of 
the Renaissance that speculation began to seek and feel its way towards 
new points of departure.'* 

While Bury thus gives reason for Spcngler's characterization of ‘the 
Renaissance' as a revolt against the medieval manifestations of the 
Western Civilization’s native genius, Butterfield enlarges Spengler’s 
aperfu of a seventeenth-century counter-revolution against the tyranny 
of a rebel Renaissance. The eruption of a Baroque visual art and music, 
which occupies the whole of Spengler's field of vision, is overshadowed 
in Butterfield's panorama by the eruption of a Late Modem Western 
Science as this presents itself in the Time-perspective of an observer 
looking back at it from the chronological vant^e-point of a date near the 
middle of the twentieth century. 

'We of the year 1949 .. . are in a position to see [the] implications ... 
of the Scientific Revolution . . . much more clearly than the men who 
flourished fifty or even twenty years before us. . . . The very strength of 
our conviction that ours was a Graeco-Roman civilisation—the very way 
in which we allowed the art-historiaiM and the philologists to make us 

< CoUinewoed, R. G.: Th« Idea 0/ History (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Press), p. 57. 

* Bury, J. B.: The Idea of Progress (London 1914, Macmillan), p. 30. Cp. Butteroeld, 
H.; The Origins of Modem Scionet, S300-XS00 (London 1949, Bell), p. i6a. 
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think that this thing which we call "the Modem World” was the product 
of the Renaissance—the inelasticity of our historical concepts, in fact— 
helped M conceal the radical nature of the changes that had taken place.*’ 

If, in the light of Butterfield’s and Bury's reasoning, we give judge¬ 
ment in favour of the Spenglerian thesis in the issue ^tween Spengler 
and Collingwood, our verdict will be that, before the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the Western World did exorcize a ghost of Hellenism 
which it had conjured up some tw’o or three hundred years earlier, but 
that, before the ghost was laid, this revenanVs hold upon a living society’s 
imagination had become so strong that another two or three hundred 
years had to pass before the epigoni of the victors in a seventeenth- 
century Kulturkampf could become fully alive to the truth that Queen 
Anne was dead.* 

The issue beween a ghost of Hellenism and the native genius of the 
Western Civilization had actually been decided before Queen Anne’s 
accession to the throne; for a counter-attack that had been opened cau¬ 
tiously by Bodin [vivebat a.d. 1530-96),^ and been carried on more 
boldly by Bacon {viwbat a.d. 1561-1626)^ and Descartes (vivebat aj). 
1596-1650),* was pressed home to a decisive victory for the living Western 
culture’s cause, and an irretrievable defeat for the Hellenic ghost’s, by 
Fontcnelle (vivebat A.D. 1657-1757)* in France and William Wotton 
(vivebat A.D. 1666-1727)’ in England. The t\vo telling shots to which 

< ButterSeld, op. dt, p. 173. 

s The writer of thU Study would be guilty of odious ingrttitude to Heltenism itself, 
IS weU as to the Lste Medieval Italian Humaniata who raised its ghost to haunt a Modem 
Western World, if at this point he forbore to acknowledge and confess how thankful he 
was that one of 'those surprising overlaps and time-lin which so often dis^iie the 
direction things are nking’ (to quote Butterfield, ibid.) had inhibited the aroicera of 
educational fashions in hit own country from laying sacrilegious hands on the humane 
study of Greek and Latin letters for more than two centuries after this once sacrosanct 
curneulum had been implicitly condemned, as a logical cortsequcnce of the defeat that 
had overtaken 'the Ancienu'm their scventccnth-century contest with ‘the Modems*. 
Whatever might he the verdict, from other points of view, on the 'classical' education 
instituted by the fifteenth-century Western Humanists, this was unquestionably the 
best education conceivable for a W'estemer who wanted to beanhiaiorian ; for a study of 
ZAtttra* Hwftarturts was the one school of education open to a Westerner in the Modem 
Age in which he could learn to look at society into which he happened to have been 
bom with the alien eyes of an outsider whose spiritual home was Hellas, not Hesperia; 
and. for an historian, no training could be more valuable than this, since the first accom¬ 
plishment that it required of an historian is an ability to jump clear of his own fortuitous 
Here and Now. 

In having been bom just in time to share in this boon, the writer might count himself 
fortunate indeed, conaMering that, by the date of his birth, the leaven of Fonteneile'a 
IXgrmtOH had already been working in Western minds for no leas than 201 years. 
Though pedagogues are notorious for being arch-conservatives, even they do eventually 
reapoM to innuenees that have been in the aacendant for a very long time in the rest of 
the body social, and in England the bastions of a traditional Late Medieval Italian 
system of education in the Greek and Latin Clsaaics at last duly began to crumble under 
the fire of Pontcnclle’t seventeenth-century batteries only a few years after the present 
writer's Afteen-years-long education in Latin and twelve-yeara-long education in Greek 
had been safely complete in A.O. 1912. In later life he thanked hit stars for having per¬ 
mitted him to be so /ttix op^rtumtaU natii. 

i See Bury, J. B.: Th* Idta of Protrtu (London 1924, Macmillan), p. 43. In the 
precise form of a comparison of merits, the controversy opened in Italy in a.z>. 1620, 
and in France in A.P. 2635 (tee ibid., pp. 80-2). 

* See ibid., pp. 53-56. 

* See ibid., 67;^. 'He was proud of having forgotten the Greek which he had 
learnt as a boy. The inspiration of his work was the idea of breaking sharply with the 
Past, and constructing a system which borrows nothing from the deM.’ 

6 See ibid., pp. 98-126. ? Sec ibid., pp. 219-23. 
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‘the Ancients’ had finally succumbed had been Fontenellc’s Une Digres¬ 
sion sur Us AncUns et Us Modemes {edition a.d. 1688)* and William 
Wotton’s Reflections upon Ancient arid Modem Learning {editum a.d. 
1694). Sir William Temple had played into FontcncUe’s hands when he 
had attempted to answer the Digression in ‘An Essay upon the Ancient 
and Modern Learning’ which he had published in a J>. 1690 in the second 
volume of his Miscellanea ; for he had not only provoked Wotton’s able 
rejoinder but had brought his own cause into derision by rashly declaring 
his belief in the authenticity of the spurious EpistUs of Pkalaris and 
thereby drawing an annihilating broadside from a classical scholar of the 
calibre of Richard Bentley. Temple had not succeeded in rehabilitating 
himself in ‘Some Thoughts upon Reviewing the Essay of Ancient and 
Modem Learning’;* but his discomfiture had evoked the one immortal 
work indited in the course of this seventeenth-century controversy; for 
it had moved the hard-pressed scholar-statesman’s brilliant prot^gd 
Jonathan Sw'ift to come to his patron’s support by writing inA.D. 1697 
The BattU of the Books {editum a.d. 1704). 

In this cultural civil war, whose outcome carried the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion out of an Early Modem into a Late Modem ch^ter of its history, 
one of the signs of the times was the publication at Rotterdam, in a.d. 
1695-7, of Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire Historique et Critique; for Bayle, 
the diracini Southern French Protestant who had found his congenial 
second home at the meeting-point of an expanding Western World’s 
oceanic and inland waterways at Rotterdam, was one of the prophets of 
a Rationalism which was a revulsion from the Wars of Religion,* and one 
of the founding fathers of a ‘Republic of Letters’ which was a secular 
substitute for a lost Medieval Western Respublica Christiana,* while 
Bayle’s dictionary was the parent of Diderot’s and d’Alembert's Ency- 
clop^dU {editum ax>. 1751-65)* and thus the grandparent of all subse¬ 
quent Western works of co-operative intellectual engineering* whose 
promoters acknowledged their debt to the mother of Modem Western 
encyclopaedias by converting its title into a generic name for a line of 
literary production. 

Dictionaries and encyclopaedias were not, of course, trophies of Late 
Modern Western Man’s versatile inventive genius. They had been 
invented in a disintegrating Hellenic World in its post-Diocletianic Age 


> *La Lecture dcs Anden* a dUstp^ I’ignonnce et la barbaric dea siteica pric^dens, 
je le cieia bten. Bile noua rendit tout d'un coup dcs id^ du Vrai et du Beau que nous 
aurions M lonstemps i ratraper, maia que nou» cuasions ratrapto i la fin tans le eecours 
des Greca et dcs Latina ti noua lea aviona bien chercMes. Et o<i lea euasiona-iwui priact ? 
Ob lea avotent priaea lea Anciens. Lea Anciena mdmea, avant que dc lea prendre, Uton- 
nirent bien longtempa.... Si Ton noua avoit mis en Icur place, noua aurions invent^; 
s'tla ^toient en fa ndtre, ila douteroient I ce qu'ils trouveroient invent^; il nV a pas LA 
grand myatire* (Fontcnelle, B. le Bovier de (vtvebat a.d. z 657 -* 7 S 7 ): PoHies Pastoralet, 
avte un T^aiU rttr la Naturt tU rEglogut €i un* Digrastwn tur Uf Andtm et let Modema, 
4th ed. (Amaterdam 1716, Etienne Roger), pp. *47 »*>d 158). 

* Thia essay is to be found in The Works qf Sir fVtUiam Temple (London 1720, 
Churchill and others), vol. i, j>p. 390^304. 

* See 

* An; 
in Hazard, 
pp. iei-i8. 

s In eiahteen volumes of text and four volumes of pistes. 
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and in a disintegrating Sinic World in the Age of the Posterior Han as 
strong-boxes for preserving an accumulated cultural wealth that was 
under threat of being lost through oblivion, and they had been revived, 
as we have seen,^ in Orthodox Christendom and in the Far East as a 
first step towards recovering command of the buried treasures of an 
antecedent culture with a view to eventually bringing them back into 
circulation out of these golden treasuries. In sheer physical bulk, the 
monuments of a Far Eastern encyclopaedism dwarfed the most imposing 
structures of the kind that the teclmological resources of the Modem 
West had been able to produce down to the time of writing, as royally as 
the Pyramids at Gizah dwarfed the ‘sky-scrapers* on Manhattan Island. 
The novelty of the Late Modem Western encyclopaedias lay, not in 
their structure or in their scale, but in their purpose and in their spirit; 
for, in stealing this weapon from the armoury of a post-Diocletianic 
Hellenism, the Western champions of ‘the Modems’ against ‘the An¬ 
cients’ in a seventeenth-century Western Kulttakampf were employing 
it neither for the preservation nor for the resuscitation of a ‘dead’ culture 
but for the assertion of a living culture’s pretensions to be worth more 
than its predecessor’s ghost. 

The successive encyclopaedias that were published and republished, 
on an ever larger scale and at ever shorter intervals, in a Late Modem 
Western World from a.d. 1695 onwards, were so many manifestos 
giving notice of the Westerners’ claim to have outstripped the wisdom 
of the Hellenes, and so many comptes rendus of the progress achieved by 
Western ment^ pioneers in virgin fields of knowledge, thought, and un¬ 
derstanding. In the intellectual field of Mathematics, Natural Science, 
and Technology, which was the realm of an Impersonal Collective Con¬ 
sciousness, these self-confident Late Modem Westerners might prove in 
retrospect to have been justified in their belief that they had made ori¬ 
ginal and momentous contributions to the cumulative wealth of Man¬ 
kind. In aesthetic, moral, and religious fields in which a Collective Intel¬ 
lect’s privilege of earning compound interest was denied to the seekers 
after spiritu^ treasure, and in which every society, and indeed every 
individual human being, was therefore forced to begin afresh Man's 
perennial search for the Pearl of Great Price,* Time done would show 
whether an Occidental Faust was an any more acceptable candidate for 
God’s grace than an Hellenic Prometheus. Meanwhile, one thing was 
certain; and this was that before the close of the seventeenth century of 
the Christian Era a living and lively Western World had given a dead 
Hellenism’s imperious ghost an unequivocally clear notice to quit. 

Can we put our fineer on any distinctive feature in the linguistic and 
literary renaissance 01 an antecedent civilization in the history of the 
Western World that might account for the Westerners’ success in even¬ 
tually shaking off this cultural incubus by their own unaided efforts, 
when this feat proved to be beyond the strength of both the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Christians and the Chinese ? We shall find at any rate one clue in the 
contrast, which we have noticed already,* between the spasmodic course 

> On pp. 57-58. above. * Matt. xiii. 45-48. 

i On pp. 62-63, above. 
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of the linguistic and literary renaissance of Hellenism in the West and 
the uninterrupted progress of the corresponding renaissances in Greek 
Orthodox Christendom and in China; for the interruptions of the 
importunate aaivity of a ghost of the Hellenic culture in the West 
were so many opportunities for an original literature in the living 
vernacular languages of the Western peoples to spring up too high to be 
overshadowed, and strike root too deeply to be overthrown, when a 
temporarily banished spectre returned to try once again to captivate the 
Western World after a spell of quiescence following the failure of its first 
attempt. The new native Western p^try in the vulgar tongue had dis¬ 
carded an Hellenic mode of versification based on the quantitative value 
of syllables in favour of a mode, based on the accentuation of words, which 
was the natural mode for poetry in the living Romance’ and Teutonic 
languages of the Western Christian peoples; and this native Western 
accentual verse had been enriched by the adoption of a contemporary 
Arabic poetry’s device of rhyme, which was alien to the literary tradition 
of the Hellenic World and Western Christendom alike.* Yet, revolution¬ 
ary as this Western new departure was, its triumph was portended in the 
success of the rhymed accentual Provencal poetry of the troubadours, 
and was assured when Dante made his historic decision to indite his 
Divina Commedia, not in Latin hexameters, but in rhymed accentual 
poetry in which he correctly took the troubadours’ cue by using as his 
linguistic medium, not the troubadours’ Provencal, but a Tuscan that 
was his own mother tongue. 

It is true that the moral courage and aesthetic imagination here dis¬ 
played by Dante had their counterparts, in the history of another civili¬ 
zation, in Ikhnaton’s decision to discard, in favour of a living New Egyp¬ 
tian language, the long sin(% dead Classical Egyptian which, down to 
Ikhnaton’s day, had continued to be the obligatory medium of literary 
expression in ^e Egyptiac World because once, some 1,500 years before 
Ikhoaton’s generation, this had been the living language of that world 
in the Age of 'the Old Kingdom’. It is also significant that, of all the 
sweeping reforms that Ikhnaton tried to impose upon the Egyptiac 
Society of his day, this linguistic reform alone survived his death.* Yet 

> The nttural bent of the Romenee Unguesc* towudi icccntutl, t» opposed to 
quentitetive, vene w«s part of their heritage from Latin. The ‘Saturnian’ verse of the 
oldest surviving specimens of Latin literamre had been based on accent, not on quantity: 
and. dthough part of the price of the Romans' ‘reception’ of the Hellenic culture had 
been the t^nisKment of this pristine native mode of Latin verse from the 'high-brow' 
Hellenizing Latin poetry of the Clasaical Age, the constriction of so stronjily accented 
a langtiage at Latin in the strait-waistcoat of a quantitative verse, reflecting the alien 
genius of Ancient Greek, could never—even in a Virgil't masterly hands—be anything 
but a tour do fora. The unnaturalneaa of this imposition of an Ancient Greek prosody 
upon a Latin linguistic medium received its conclusive exposure when, some four cen¬ 
turies after the 'Saiumian’ mode of versification hid been driven off the field, an 
accentual proi^y reasserted itself in a Christian Letin popular poetry produced by 
poets who were more keenly concerned to express themselves in a way that would be 
congenial to their public than they were to uphold any exotic literary canon. 

a While a Medieval Western vernacular poetry adopted from a contemporan Arabic 
poetry the device of rhyme, which could be applied to accentual verse u readily at to 
quantitative, it it noteworthy t^t the Medieval Western vernacular poets were not 
inveigled by their admiration for their Arabic models into doing violence to the gcniiu 
of their own mother tongues by going on to borrow from the Anbic a quantitative basis 
of versification which was common to the Anbic school and the Hellenic. 

) See V. V. 496. and cp. IV. iv. 4x3. 
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these points in common betNveen Ikhnaton’s act and Dante’s bring out 
all the more sharply the contrast bet^veen the respective relations in 
which these two men of genius stood to their social milieux. 

Ikhnaton was spiritually at war with the £thos of the Past-ridden 
society into which he had been bom; and, in this milieu, the weight of 
the incubus was so cnishingly heavy that a would-be saviour of society 
could not afford to compromise. If he was to win any relief from pressure 
for his contemporaries and for Posterity, he could only hope to succeed 
by rejectine the Past tn toto. By contrast, Dante was not faced with this 
desperate choice between two extreme alternatives. Living, as he had the 
good fortune to live, in an age of Western history in which the pressure 
of a resurgent Hellenism happened to be do^^’n in the trough between 
the sundered crests of a Carolingian wave that had already receded and a 
Mcdicean wave that was still ^yond a fourteenth-century Florentine 
poet’s temporal horizon, Dante was able to achieve his life-work as an 
exponent of the Zeitgeist instead of being forced, as Ikhnaton found him¬ 
self forced, to resort to the hazardous mtima ratio of declaring war on it. 
Dante was able to express the spirit of his world and age by combining 
the cultivation of a vernacular poetry with a cult for a resuscitated Hel¬ 
lenic cultural past. He contrived—and this without strain, because with¬ 
out selfconsciousness—to be the exponent of a renaissance and of a new 
life simultaneously. And his ability to achieve this magically creative 
harmony was at least partly due to the auspicious fact that, in the Italy 
of his age, at the turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era, the influence of a resuscitated Hellenic culture was not 
ovcrw'helmingly potent. 

The impotence of this ghost to stifle the growth of a new and original 
culture that was springing up under its shadow is revealed in the success 
with which the living creature turned the tables on the revenant from 
a dead world; for in this case the spectre was dexterously captivated by 
its intended victim. When we examine the poetry composed in Latin in 
Western Christendom from the turn of the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies onward, we hear the accents of Jacob’s voice while we are feeling 
the hands of i^au.' This medieval Latin poetry, as it was written from 
the twelfth century to the fifteenth, may be described not inaptly as 
vernacular poetry masquerading in a Latin dress. Though the words are 
Latin, the rhythm, rhyme, sentiment, and je-ne-sais-^oi of this osten¬ 
sibly Latin poetry have all been breathed into it by the creative spirit of 
a contemporary Western literature in the vulgar tongue*—as Man be¬ 
came a living soul when the breath of life w’as breathed by the Lord God 
into a receptacle that he had formed of the dust of the ground.’ And, 
when fifteenth-century Italian Humanists, in their injudiciously pedan¬ 
tic enthusiasm for a genuinely Hellenic article, proved clever enough to 

> Gen. xxvii. as. 

> On chU point tee H. O. Tiylor: The Mtdiatval Mind (London 1911, Macmillan, 

a vole.), vol. ii, p. tS4. In this connexion it ij aignificant that the quarter of Western 
Chriaceodom in whi^ the fineat worfca of Medici Latin poetry were produced wu a 
region lying to the north of the Loire, in ivhtt had been the nonh-weaiem fringes of an 
Hellenic World of the Imperial Age, and not any of the Romance-speaking countriea 
adjoining a Mediterranean Sea that had once been the Roman Empire’s mare noitrvm 
(see ibid., p. laa). t Gen. ii. 7. 
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write classical Latin quantitative verse that might occasionally pass for 
the work of a Lucan or even an Ovid, they merely succeeded in killing 
a vernacular poetry in Latin fancy dress without ever coming within 
sight of their ulterior objective of installing a resusciwted literature in 
the classical Latin and Greek idiom and vein in the place of a long since 
securely established vernacular poetr}' in the unaffected medium of the 
vulgar tongue. The Humanists’ revival of the art of writing quantitative 
Latin and Greek verse in a correct Hellenic style was followed, not by 
an eclipse of a native Western literature that was flying its own proper 
colours unabashed, but by a fresh outburst of it in a blaze which ef^* 
lively took the shine out of the Humanists’ frigid academic exercises. 

The Discomfiture of an Orthodox Christian Greek Vernacular Literature by 
an Hellenic Ghost 

The spontaneously generated native literature in the vulgar tongue 
which came to this fine flower in a Western World had its counterparts 
in a Greek Orthodox Christendom and in the Chinese main body of a 
Far Eastern Society; but here the seed fell among the thorns of the 
resuscitated language and literature of an antecedent civilization,* ‘and 
the thorns sprang up with it, and choked it’.* 

The Modem Greek language resembled Latin and Latin’s Romance 
offspring, and differed, like them, from Ancient Greek, in being accen¬ 
tual and not quantitative, and it duly found for itself a congenial form of 
accentual versification—the so-called ‘Metropolitan* Metre’—which was 
as alien in its technique from the Ancient Greek quantitative verse of a 
Homer or a Thcognis as the contemporary accentual verse of Western 
Christendom w'as from the Latin quantitative verse of Homer’s imitator 
Virgil or Thcognis’ imitator Ovid. As we have seen in another context,♦ 
this Modern Greek accentual verse provided the literary vehicle for a 
tenth-century epic poem celebrating the exploits of the Greek borderers 
in an East Anatolian no-man’s-land beyond the Antitauran frontier of 
the 'Abbasid Caliphate; and this Byzantine Greek Epic of Basil Dig£nis 
(Dhiydnis) Akritas was thus, on both the literary and the social plane,* 
a true counterpart of the Chanson de Roland. Yet, whereas an eleventh- 
century Chanson de Roland was able to become the parent of a vernacular 
literature, in all the living languages of the Western World,® which was 
still bearing fruit nine hundred years later, the tenth-century Byzantine 
Greek Epic was cheated out of its manifest destiny through being 
sterilized by the triumph of a Greek Orthodox Christian renaissance of 
the Ancient Greek language and literature;^ and, though the living 
Modem Greek language and its native accentual style of versification 
were emboldened, thereafter, to reassert themselves by the example of 
a Medieval Western vernacular literature which made its influence felt 

> The succeMive vicittitudes in the history of an Orthodox Christuin Creek literature, 
from its emermnee during a poat-Hellenic cultural interregnum down to the twentieth 
century, can be studied in tne life in TrypinU, C. A.: Mtdieval and Modern Greek 
Poetry, An Antholo£y (Oxford tpst, Clarion Press), 
s Luke viti. 7. Cp. Matt. xiii. 7. 

» i.e. ^nstantinopolitan {Grae< 4 \ ortjf** iroAiTUfoO- * In V. v. asa“ 9 - 

* See ibid., pp. * See Ibid., pp. asa-s. 

T Thia has been noticed by anticipatien in VII. vii. 409, n. 9. 

D 2 
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in Greek Orthodox Christendom as a consequence of the ascendancy 
which the Franks progressively established over the Greeks from the 
close of the eleventh century onwards,* the price of this Frankish cul¬ 
tural assistance in revolting agaiitst an Hellenic cultural tyranny was the 
heavy one of being constrained to submit to a mere change of masters 
instead of recovering a lost cultural liberty. In Crete, where the Medieval 
Greek vernacular literature went farther, because the Medieval Frankish 
ascendancy here lasted longer, than in any other province of Greek 
Orthodox Christendom except the Ionian Islands, it nourished in virtue 
of resigning itself to becoming a version, in the Modem Greek language, 
of die contemporary literature of the West, while the Italianate Greek 
Orthodox Christian Ionian Islanders came to find it easier to make con¬ 
tributions to a Western literature in its native Italian medium than to 
transpose their literary compositions into their own Modem Greek 
mother tongue.* 

It might perhaps have been expected that, after the Greek Orthodox 
Christians’ feelings towards the West had changed, as they did change 
in the seventeenth century,* from contempt and hostility to admiration 
and receptivity, and after this revulsion had culminated, as it did cul¬ 
minate in the nineteenth century, in a resolve, on the Greek people’s part, 
to become naturalized members of the Western Society of the day without 
any lingering Byzantine xenophobe reservations, one of the first fruits of 
this process of cultural conversion would have twen the liberation of the 
Modem Greek language from the dead hand of a Hellenism that had 
been resuscitated in Greek Orthodox Christendom before tlie beginning 
of this Christian civilization’s long and momentous encounter with a 
sister Christian society. Unhappily for the Greeks, the Western Society 
with which they threw in their lot in the nineteenth century was by then 
already Infected with the spiritual malady of Nationalism, which had 
been engendered in the Western World by the impact of a Classical Hel¬ 
lenic ideal of political parochialism* on the Western World’s parochially 
variegated linguistic map. It was not surprising that the nineteenth- 
century Greek proselytes to the altar of a Modem Western culture 
should succumb to thisModem Western Nationalism and should develop 
the linguistic symptoms that were characteristic of this cultural disease; 
but it was unfortunate that, in adopting a Western-minded linguistic 
Nationalism, the Modem Greeks shoula have elected to combine this, 
as they did, with a Byzantine-minded linguistic Archaism. 

Instead of learning, as they might have learnt, from the troubadours 
and Dante the invaluable lesson t^t the poetry of the West had come to 
flower so finely just because the poets of the West had not been ashamed 
of their living mother tongues, the nineteenth-century Greek Orthodox 
Christian converts to a contemporary Western culture were obsessed by 
a haunting consciousness that the Modem Greek language was lineally 
descended from the Ancient Greek and that their ancestral Orthodox 
Christian Civilization was affiliated to the Hellenic; and these irrelevant 
historical facts imposed upon them so imperiously that, in their lin- 

> See IX. viii. 392-4. * See IX. vui. 679-80. 

2 See IX. viii. 165-8. * See pp. 7-8, above. 
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guistic policy, they dared not live up to the ideals of the Western cul¬ 
tural faith to which they had formsdly declared their allegiance. They 
could not summon up the moral courage to take their own language as 
they found it and to rely on their own literary genius to fashion this 
language into a worthy instrument for conveying whatever they mi^ht 
prove to have it in them to express. They chose the untoward alternauve 
course of taking refuge in the cultivation of a linguistic Archaism; and, 
though they refrained from carrying this folly to the lengths to which 
it had been carried by Byzantines who on paper had discarded their 
living Modem Greek mother tongue altogether in favour of an artifi¬ 
cially resuscitated Attic,' the nineteenth-century Westernizing Greeks 
did the next worst thing when, like callous manufacturers of foie gras, 
they set themselves to denature their mother tongue by grouting into it 
as gross an infusion of the Attic Greek vocabulary, inflexion, and syntax 
as they could compel a tortured living language to swallow.^ 

Thus, on the linguistic and liten^ plane, the Greeks’ 'reception’ of a 
Modem Western culture, whose distinctive gift was to use living verna¬ 
culars as its literary vehicles, bad the paradoxical result of fettering a 
living Greek language instead of liberating it. 


The Sinic Classical Incubus on a Chinese Vernacular Literattare 
In the Chinese heart of a Far Eastern World, as in Greek Orthodox 
Christendom, a popular literature in the living vulgar tongue had suc¬ 
ceeded in springing up, under the shadow of an antecedent culture’s 
classical language and literature, before an expanding Western Civiliza¬ 
tion had appeared on the scene. A living 'mandarin’ lingua franca} had 
become a vehicle not only for folk-songs^ but also for drama since the 
thirteenth century of the Christian Era,* and for novels in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries.^ In China, again, the same 


* S«« pp. 73-74, above. 

s Thia M<^em Greek Uoffuistic and literary Archaiam and the Kulturkampf to which 
it gave rise have been noticM in V. vi. 68-70. Though the anti-archaistic movement in 
favour of the living language waa abortive, it managM to keep the field in just sufficient 
strength to condemn a pomically reunited Modem Greek people to live^ in a state of 
chronic cultural schism between the respMtive adherents of the iradopc^voa and the 
Sij/iorunj. Either School of Modem Greek linguitticdoctrine could cite on its own behalf 
the authority of a M^em Western Civiliution whose example waa law for Modern 
Greeks of both aclMols alike. The Si7fiOTw^ answered to a Modem Western dogma, 
beTOtten by a sixteenth*century Protestant Reformation, that a national language ought 
to be 'understanded of the people'; the Kodapevovoa answered to another Modem 
Western dogma, bcMttca by a nineteenth-century Romantic Mot’cment, that a national 
language ought to have roots in the national past. In the native social milieu of the 
Western Soaety in which this pair of dogmas had originated, they did not conflict; for 
the local Western vernaculars—Italian, French, English, Dutch, German, and the rest 
—answered to both dogmas alike, in opposition to a Latin that had been the linguistic 
vehicle of a Western auysalis-church. When, however, the same two dogmas were 
applied in the alien social milieu of a Modem Greek Orthodox Christian community 
which had 'received* the Modem Western culture by an act of conversion, the two 
dogmas here proved irreconcilable ovring to the success previously achieved by a Byzm- 
tine renaissance of a dead Attic Greek in blighting the literary cultivation of the living 
Modem Greek language in an earlier chapter of Modem Greek ctiltunil history, 
t See V. V. 5x2-14. ^ . 

4 See Hu Shih: TAa Cfitnerc Refiourance; The Haskell Lecturer, rpjj (Chicago 1934. 
University Press), p. The quotations from this book have been made with the per¬ 
mission of the author and the publishers. 

s See Hu Shih, op. dt, pp. 45 53. • See ibid., p. 51. 
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negative, unintentional, and unconscious, yet none the less valuable, 
literary service had been performed by Mongol invaders as had been per¬ 
formed in Greek Orthodox Christendom by the Frankish conquerors of 
an East Roman Empire. Here, as there, an irruption of militant barbarians 
had been a cultural and social as well as a political and military catastro¬ 
phe; here, as there, it had hit a small highly cultivated official class more 
severely than it had hit the uncultivated merchants, artisans, and peasan¬ 
try;* here, as there, the shock dealt to this classically educated officialdom 
had broken 'the cake of custom’* which this governing class had imposed 
on the lower strata of society; and, since, in a resuscitated Slnic and a 
resuscitated Hellenic universal state alike, the linguistic and literary 
custom hitherto upheld by the now crestfallen pandits had been the 
cult of a dead classical language and literature at the expense of a living 
vulgar tongue and the popular literature conveyed in it, the culturd 
effect, in China as in Greek Orthodox Christendom, was to liberate this 
popular literature from the incubus of a classical ideal and thereby give 
it a chance to invigorate itself by gaining access to the air and to the light. 

While the Chinese popular literature had the same history as its 
Modem Greek counterpart in these respects, it gave proof of a greater 
vitality by emulating the Medieval Western vernacular literature’s feat of 
‘haunting the haunter’. As Hu Shih tells the story of how his own eyes 
were opened: 

'I found that the history of Chinese literature consisted of two parallel 
movements: there was the classical literature of the scholars, the men of 
letters, the poets of the imperial courts, and of the iHte\ but there was in 
every age an undercurrent of literary development among the common 
people which produced the folk songs of love and heroism, the songs of 
the dancer, the epic stories of the street reciter, the drama of the village 
theatre and, most important of all, the novels. I found that every new 
form, every innovation in literature, had come never from the imitative 
classical writers of the upper classes, but always from the unlettered class 
of the country-side, the village inn and the market-place. I found that it 
was always these new forms and patterns of the common people that, from 
time to time, furnished the new blood and fresh vigour to the literature of 
the litterati, and rescued it from the perpetual danger of fossilisation. All 
the great periods of Chinese Literature were those when the master minds 
of the age were attracted by these new literary forms of the people and 
produced their best works, not only in the new patterns, but in close 
imitation of the fresh and simple language of the people. A^d such great 
epochs died away only when those new forms from the people had again 

< After the sack of Contunrinople by the Crusaders in A.D. 1104, some of the pre¬ 
viously well-to-do Greek refugees from the Mcked dty were ill-treated by the Greek 
rural population in the hinterland, who forcibly relievM them of the money that they 
had b^n able to bring away with them, and gloated over the spectacle of grandees 
reduced to an equality anth themselves on a common level of destitution. The poorer 
Greek inhshiunts of Constantinople, who did not take flight, enriched themselves by 
buying from the Latin conquerors, at derisory prices, valuable articles of property that 
the Latins had plundered from the Greek purchasers' wealthy fellow-citucns (see the 
indignant comments on these proceedings in Nikitas Khotuitis’ K/rroniki Dhifyisu, 
Epilogue on the Aftermath of the Catastrophe, chap. 5, on pp. 784-5 of I. Bekker's 
edition (Bonn 1835, Weber)). 

* Bagehot, W.: Physics andPoiities, xoth cd. (London 1894, Kegan Paul), pp. 37 and 
35, quoted in 11. i. 193. 
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become fixed and fossilised through long periods of slavish imitation by 
the uncreative litterati. . .. 

Tt was the anonymous folk songs of Antiquity that formed the bulk of 
the great Book of Poetry and created the first epo^ of Chinese Literature. 
It was again the anonymous folk songs of the people that gave the form 
and the inspiration in the developments of the new poetry in the Three 
Kingdoms and later in the T’ang D^masty. It was the songs of the dancing 
and singing girls that began the new era of U'l or songs in the Sung 
Dynasty. It was the people that first produced the plays which led to the 
great dramas of the Mongol period and the Mings. It was the street 
reciters of epic stories that gave rise to the great novels, some of which 
have been "best sellers" for three or four centuries.’* 

Yet, in striking contrast to the attitude of a Dante, a Petrarch, or a 
Boccacio, the Chinese literary artists who owed so much to artless master¬ 
pieces in the vulgar tongue, and who turned their borrowed talent to 
such good account,* were as anxious to hide their light under a bushel* 
as if they had to fear the pains and penalties of failing to conform to 
some rigidly imposed cultural ‘black-out*. ‘They were so ashamed of 
what they had done that many of the earlier novelists published their 
works anonymously or under strange noms de plume' and we may infer 
that no self-respecting Chinese litteratus would have dreamt of asking 
for trouble by putting his name to a work on the lines of Dante’s De 
Vulgari Eloquentid, in which this sublime Western vulgarian indited, 
in the sacrosanct dassical language, an appreciation of contemporary 
Western poetry in the living Provencal and Tuscan vernaculars, and 
garnished his shocking dissertation with quotations verbatim from this 
unmentionable literary garbage, to illustrate points of vulgar style that 
ought to have been beneath the notice of a properly instructed clerk. 
All the same, the breach of literary etiquette which a Dante dared to 
commit openly w'as perpetrated by Dante’s Chinese counterparts in 
secret; for ‘all those great novels have been most widely read by almost 
everybody who can read at all’, and 'even the litterati who pretended to 
condemn them as vulgar and cheap know them well through reading 
them stealthily in their boyhood days’.* 


‘Why did it take so long for this living langui^e of such wide currency 
and with su^ a rich output in literature to receive due recognition as the 
most htting instrumentality for education and for literary composition? 
... The explanation is simple. The authority of the language of the ClMsica 
was truly too great to be easily overcome in the days of the [resuscitated 
Sinic oecumenical] empire. This authority became almost invincible when 
it was enforced by the power of a long united empire and reinforced by the 
universal system of state examinations, under which the only channel of 
civil advancement for any man was through the mastery of the classical 
language and literature. The rise of the national languages in Modem 
Europe was greatly facilitated by the absence of a united empire and of 
a universal system of classical examination. Yet the two great churches in 
Rome and in East Europe—the shadowy counterparts of the Roman 
Empire*—with their rigid requirements for advancement in clerical life, 


t 

i 

« 

6 


Hu Shih. op. cic. pp. s»-53- * **v. 14-30; Luke xix. la-a?. 

Matt. V. is; Mark iv. ax; Luke viii. 16 and ». 33. 

Hu Shih, op. cit., p. 61. .. - < » Ibid., p. 60. 

See Hobbes’ deaenption of the Papacy, quoted in VII. vu. 696.—A.J.T. 
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have been able to matntam the use of two dead classical languages through¬ 
out these many centuries. It is therefore no mere accident that the revolu¬ 
tion in Chinese Literature came ten years after the abolition of the literary 
examinations in a.d. 1905, and several years after the political revolution 
of A.D. 1911-1912.'* 

It is likewise no accident that the impact of an alien Western culture, 
which was the primum mobile at work in the overthrow of a resuscitated 
Sinic imperial regime in Chirui, should also have given the initial impulse 
to the literary revolution which here followed so close upon the political 
revolution’s heels. 

‘Contact with strange civilisations brings new standards of value with 
which the native culture is re-examtned and re-evaluated, and conscious 
reformation and regeneration are the natural outcome of such transvalua¬ 
tion of values.... The noveb which were read by the millions of Chinese, 
but which were always despised by the Chinese Utterati, have in recent 
decades been elevated to ^e position of respectable literature, chiefly 
through the influence of the European literature.’* 

This tardy cultural enfranchisement of a notable living genre of 
literary composition was an incident in the revolutionary exaltation^ of 
the whole of this formerly humiliated body of living literature, together 
with the living ‘mandarin’ lingua franca that was its linguistic vehicle, 
into the seat of the once mighty mummy of a dead Sinic language in 
which the Confucian Classics were embalmed. In a feat of cultural 
iconoclasm which was as salutary as it was sacrilegious, the bull who led 
the way into the china shop was the eminent scholar, man of letters, and 
philosopher who has been so largely quoted in the last few pages of the 
present chapter; and anyone who is curious to know the details of this 
fascinating episode of cultural history^ should read Hu Shih’s own 
authoritative account^ of the events of which he himself was magnapars^ 
To whet the curiosity of readers of this Study, it will suiflee to quote the 
opening sentence of Hu Shih’s personal narrative, in which he records 
that ‘the solution of this problem came from the dormitories in the 
American universities’.’ 

The Entente betzoeen the Vernacular Languages of the Hindu World and a 

Perennial Sanskrit 

The severity of this Kulturkampf that had to be fought out in China in 
order to liberate a popular Literature in the living ‘mandarin’ language 
from the incubus of the Sinic classics presents a piquant contrast to the 
auspiciously fruitful relations in the history of a contemporary Hindu 
World between a classical Sanskrit language and literature and a pleiad 
of popular literatures in living vernacular languages. 

< Hu Shih, op. cit., pp. 6o-6r. < Ibid., p. 47. ) Luke i. 52. 

* This Isner-dey Chinese revolt against the incubus ot a classical Sinic language and 

literature is itself *the Chinese Renaissance’ according to Hu Shih’s terminology, 
whereas, according to the usage followed in this Study, it would figure as 'the Chinese 
Afld'Renaissance’ in reaction against a previous resuscitation of the language and litera¬ 
ture of an antecedent dvilieation which would rank as ‘the Chinese Renaissance’ accoM- 
ing to our usage of the term. s In op. cit., pp. 50-57. 

* Virgil: Amnd, Book II, 1. 6. f Hu Shih, op. cit., p. 50. 
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This happier Hindu experience is the more remarkable, considering 
that, a priori, the Sanskrit language and literature might have been 
ejected to weigh even more heavily than the Sinic upon the neck of an 
affiliated society. The Sanskrit’s Cronos-Hke feat of devouring its own 
children, the prakrits, in a post-A^okan Age of Indie history* had en¬ 
dowed the cannibal tongue with su^ an irrepressible vitality that in the 
history of a Hindu Civilization, affiliated to the Indie, there was never 
any question of a renaissance of Sanskrit, because the successfully re¬ 
instated archaic Indie language and literature had never tasted death* 
during an intervening social interregnum which had seen the end of so 
many other elements of a dissolving Indie Civilization's cultural heri¬ 
tage. In a subsequently bom Hindu World this ever-green Sanskrit 
language and literature enjoyed two signal advantages, neither of which 
was possessed by the Sinic classics in the Far Eastern World in which 
these bad been resuscitated. 

In the first place, Sanskrit was a sacred language, and the literature 
enshrined in it therefore holy writ, in the eyes of all pious Hindus, 
whereas in China the classics conveyed in the Sinic characters were 
merely the canonical expositions of the philosophy of an esoterically 
cultivated corporation of civil servants. This Con^cian guild’s influence 
on the masses was not comparable, either in range of diffusion or in 
degree of intensity, with the influence of the Brahman caste that was the 
custodian of a Hindu Society’s Sanskrit heritage from an Indie past; and 
the Brahmans had turned their social prestige to account by achieving 
two feats which, if they had not been achiev^ both at once, might have 
been imagined to be incompatible. On the one hand the Brahmans had 
incorporated into their canon of holy scripture the profane works of 
Sanskrit literature, including the epics, by dint of copiously interpolat¬ 
ing incongruous theological matter;* and on the other hand they had 
managed to save a drastically ‘doctored’ heroic poetry from losing its 
popular appeal. An interpolated Mahdbkarata and RdmSyana were 
never relegated to the shelves of Brahmanic theological libraries; through¬ 
out the course of Hindu history they never ceased to 'flit ^ivc from 
mouth to mouth’.* 

An early twentieth-century Confucian litteratus would have been 
dumbfounded if on an oecumenical grand tour he had found, at the 
annual pamyiHs on the Aegean island of Tinos, crowds of Modern 
Greek Orthodox Christian pilgrims listening spellbound to a recital of 
the Odyssey interpolated with passages of Neoplatonic theology in a 
passable imitation of the Homeric diction, or if, at some gathering of a 
girinilar kind in Algarve or in Hainault, he had come across Portuguese 
or Walloon peasants drinking in, with equal eagerness, a recital of the 
Aeneid interpolated with an exposition of Saint Augustine’s a^ments 
against Pelagianism in Latin verse which Augustine, if not Virgil him¬ 
self, might have allowed to pass muster. Even in a latter-day Chinese 
setting, not to speak of a latter-day Greek Orthodox Christian or 

> See V. vi. 75-^8. * Matt, zvi. 38; Mark tx. x; Luke ix. 27. 

» See V. V. 597 and 605-6. , ^ . « . . • l 

* ‘VoUto vivo per oi« virum'.—Quionia Enniua a anuapatory epitaph for himself. 
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Romance Western secular setting, such imaginary scenes are, of course, 
wildly fantastic. The epic stories of the street reciter and the drama of 
the village theatre (with its auditorium open, more Hellenico, to the sky), 
with which our cultivated Chinese scholar-traveller would have been 
contemptuously familiar at home, would have been products, not of the 
pre-Confucian Age of an antecedent Sinic Civilization, but of the Con- 
fucian licentiate’s own living Far Eastern Society’s still recent Time of 
Troubles. The oldest of them would not yet have been seven hundred 
years old by the year a.d. 1900.' If, however, our traveller from Tientsin 
had visited, en route for the West, the festival annually celebrated in 
Rama’s honour at Benares, he would have had to confess that his own 
Sinic classics had been put out of countenance by Indie classics that had 
never ceased to be cherished by the people as well as by the pandits; for 
at Benares at this season of the year he would have witnessed^ in the 
every-day life of a living Hindu Society an exact counterpart of those 
imaginary scenes that look so fantastic when set against even a Far 
Eastern, not to speak of a Near Eastern or a Western, back-cloth. 

Where the classical langu^e and literature of a dead antecedent 
civilization had thus managed to retain their hold on the imagination 
and affection of an afhliated society as living treasure-houses of both 
theological authority and popular entertainment, what chance might the 
living vernacular languages of the Hindu World be expected to find of 
securing employment for themselves as alternative vehicles for litera¬ 
ture? When Sanskrit was so securely and completely in possession of 
this held, could any living language aspire to play even a modest and sub¬ 
ordinate literary role? Had not Sanskrit already driven its own children, 
the prikrits, out of the literary held before the close of the history of 
an antecedent Indie Civilization? And, if this world-conquering classi¬ 
cal language’s diadochi had suffered this fate at Sanskrit's bands, did not 
this precedent spell in advance the doom of the epigont ? 

Any alien observer who had ventured to make su^ prognostications 
on the basis of Indie experience would, however, have found them falsi- 
hed by the event; for the effect of the vitality of Sanskrit on the fortunes 
of the Hindu World’s vernaculars was not a withering blight but was, on 
the contrary, a potent stimulus.^ In the Archaic Age of Hindu history, 

■ See Hu Shih: The Chmae Renaufttnee (Chictgo 1934, University Press), pp. 53 and 
61, cited on 77 and 78, above. 

* SeeMacDonell, A. A.:./4/furor3'o/,$<imiltntl4ter4arure(London 1900, Heinemann), 
p. 317. 

s In seeking to account for the difference in the respective literary fortunes of the 
prftkrits—which, save for the survival of Pill aa the medium of the Hinayanian Buddhist 
scriptures, were dritxn off the Add of literary uuge by their Sanskrit parent's counter¬ 
offensive—and of the latter-day parochial vernacular langtiages of a Hindu World which 
were fertilised by their encounter with the Sanskrit language and literature, instead of 
being blighted by it, we have to allow for one pertinent consideration of a linguistic, not 
a literary, order. The prikrits' chances of victory in their competition with their Sanskrit 
parent were no doubt compromised by the linguistic fact that the degree of their 
differentiation from a common Sanskrit stock was slight enough to allow anyone who 
was literate in any prikrit to take to readiiu and writirtg Sanurit, instead, with little 
difficulty. In departing from the pattern of Sanskrit, the prikrits had not gone so far as 
to break with (he habit of expressing relations by the inflexion of the verbs and nouns 
that were the vehicles of meaning, instead of hitting upon the use of separate auxiliary 
words. The prikrits, like their Sanskrit earent, wereInflective languages of the primitive 
Indo-European type. On the other hand the vernaculars of the next generation, derived 
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between the first emergence of a Hindu Civilization out of a post>Indic 
interregnum towards the end of the eighth century of the Christian 
Era and the Muslim conquest of the Ganges-Jumna Basin towards the 
end of the twelfth century,* we find the heroic poetry at the courts of 
parochial Rljput princes, descended from Hun and Guijara Eurasian 
Nomad barbarian invaders, being composed, not in the classical San¬ 
skrit of the MahdbhSrata, but in a vernacular Hindi which was the living 
lan^age caught by the interloping alien conquerors from their Hindu 
subjects.* If now—racing the drum round which our film of Hindu 
history unwinds—we pass on, in a flash, to the first phase of a universal 
state in which the Hindu Society temporarily arrested its disintegration 
after having gone through the experiences of a breakdown and a Time 
of Troubles, we shall find the Hindu genius embodied, in this generation, 
not in the alien Timurid Turkish Muslim empire-builder Akbar {vivebat 
A.D. 1542-1605), but in his contemporary and subject—probably un¬ 
known to Akbar himself—the Hind! poet TulsI DSs {vivebat circa a,d. 
1530-1623).* 

A priori an alien observer might have expected that a Hindu man of 
genius, whose mission in life was to do in the Hindi language what was 
done in Latin by an Augustan Hellenic Virgil and in Tuscan by an Early 
Modem Western Ariosto, would have chosen for his own literary epic 
in Hindi any subject rather than the theme of a RSmSyana whose San¬ 
skrit f/oAur were still ‘flitting alive from mouth to mouth’ in the latter-day 
poet’s own time. TulsI DSs, however, had a truer intuition of both the 
inclinations and the capacities of a catholic-hearted Hindu soul. He 
correctly divined that his people’s devotion to a Sanskrit Rdmayana 
would open, and not close, their hearts to the appeal of a Hindi Ram- 
charit Mdnas ; and a Late Modem Western student of the Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture has seen the culminating triumph of the Rdmdyana in this Sanskrit 
epic’s ability, more than a thousand years after it had set hard in its own 
definitive form, to inspire the composition of a Hindi epic 'which, with 
its ideal standard of virtue and purity, is a kind of bible to a hundred 
millions of the people of Northern India’ 


from the prSkrit$, did eharply differentiete themselves from their ptrentt by tskina the 
revolutiortary step thtt was uken by the Romance lanauages when they broke out of 
l^ttn, and by English when it broke out of Anglian (see III. iii. 176-9). In crossing this 
great linguistic ‘divide*, these Indo-Aryan languages of the thin! generation had cut 
themselves off from their prftkrit parents and their Sanskrit grandparent alike, and had 
thereby ensured their hold, more effectively than the prikriu had ever ensured theirs, 
against the risk of an attempt on the part of Sanskrit to capture for itself exclusively the 
entire literary allegiance of the peoples speaking these derivative languages as ^eir 
mother tongues. A fortiori it was dimcult for Satuknt to deprive of their literary birth¬ 
right the Dravidian langxiages of Southern India which, like the Ugro-Finnish languages 
in Hungary, Finland, and the domain of the Sov'iet Union, were non-Indo-European. 
The Hindu devotional poetry in the Dravidian languages was even less in danger than 
a Hindi Rdmcharit Manat was of ever being supplanted by a classical Sanskrit equivalent. 

‘ See I. t. 85, with n. 3, and II. ii. 130-1. . 

s See Rawlinion, H. G.: India, A Short Cultural History (London 1948, Cresset 
Press), pp. 314—15. 

i See Kawlinson, op. cit., pp. 373-S. end the present Study, V. v, 518, with n. 3. 

* Mecdonell, op. cit., p.3t7. Compare the appreciation in Sir Charles Eliot: Htnduttm 
and Buddhism (London ifjat, Arnold, 3 vols.), vol. ii, pp. a45”7* 

Rdmehurit Mdnas}, which is an original composition and not a translation of Valmtki s 
work, is one of the great religious poems of the Worid and not unworthy to be set beside 
Paradise l^st' (p. 246). 
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TulsT DSs’ happy experience of an immortal Sanskrit epic’s genially 
fructifying effect on the literary use of a living vernacular language 
would assuredly have given him no inkling of the hardness of the battle 
that a Hu Shih would have to fight in order to liberate a living ‘mandarin* 
lin^ franca from the tyranny of the Sinic classics. 

(e) RENAISSANCES OF VISUAL ARTS 
The renaissance of one or other of the visual arts of a dead civilization 
in the history of an affiliated civilization of the next generation is a not 
uncommon phenomenon. Among the more familiar instances of it we 
may mention the renaissance of ‘the Old Kingdom’s’ style of sculpture 
and painting, after a two-thousand-years-long lapse, in a latter-day 
Egyptiac World of the Saite Age in the seventh and sixth centuries b.c.;* 
the renaissance of a Sumeric style of carving in bas-relief—of which the 
finest specimen retrieved by Modem Western archaeologists was the 
stele of the Akkadian war-lord Naramsin (dormnabatur circa 2422-2367 
or 235S-2303 B.c.)—in a Babylonic World of the ninth, eighth, and 
seventh centuries B.c. in which this resuscitated Sumeric art was prac¬ 
tised with the greatest virtuosity in Assyria; and the renaissance, in 
miniature, of an Hellenic style of carving in bas-relief, of which the 
most exquisite exemplars were Attic masterpieces of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C., on Byzantine diptychs—carved, not in stone but in ivory, 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries of the Christian Era*—in 
which the folds of the drapery of the Theotdkos arc nostalgically Hellenic 
in the beautiful severity of their lines. These three visui renaissances, 
however, were all left far behind, both in the range of the ground covered 
and in the ruthlessness of the eviction of the previous occupants, by 
a renaissance of Hellenic visual arts in Western Christendom which 
made its first epiphany in a Late Medieval Italy and spread thence to the 
rest of the Western World during a Modem Age of Western history. 
This evocation of ghosts of Hellenic visual arts was practised in the three 
fields of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting; and, in every one of these 
three fields, the revenant style of art made so clean a sweep of the style 
that it fovmd in possession of the corresponding sector of a Western 
artistic arena that, by the time when the aggressive ghost had spent his 
formidable force, Western Man had become so thoroughly used to living 
his aesthetic life under this alien ascendancy that he did not know what 
to do with a liberty that was not recovered for him by his own exertions, 
but was reimposed upon him by the senile decay of a pertinaciously 
tyrannical intruder, ^^en the evaporation of an Hellenic spectre pre¬ 
sented Western souls with an aesthetic vacuum, they found themselves 
at first unable, for the life of them, to say what was the proper visual 
expression for the West’s long-suppressed native artistic genius. 

The same strange tale of a house swept and garnished* by the drastic 
hands of ghostly visitants has to be told of each of the three provinces of 

I See V. 6 i- 4 a. The peculiar relation of a po«t-Hykaoa epilocue to an Egyptiac 
hiitory which had reached io natural term after the disaolution of ‘the Middle Empire’ 
makes it ha^ to know whether to label the artistic reviral of the Salte Age a reruitsstnce 
or a manifeatation of Archaism. 

> See IX. viii. 103. * Man. xii. 44; Luke zi. 25. 
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W«tem visual art that have been mentioned; but the most extraordinary 
episode of the three was the triumph of an Hellenic revenant over the 
native genius of the West in the province of Sculpture in the Round; 
for, in this field of artistic endeavour, the thirteenth-century Northern 
French exponents of an original Western style had produced master¬ 
pieces that could look in the face those of the Hellenic, Egyptiac, and 
Maha)’anian Buddhist schools at their zeniths, whereas in the field of 
Painting, by the time when a revenant Hellenic style invaded it. Western 
artists had not yet shaken off the tutclj^e of the more precocious art of a 
sister Orthodox Christian Society, while in the field of Architecture 
the Romanesque style—which, as its latter-day label indicates, was a 
nascent Western World’s variation on an architectural theme inherited 
from the latest age of an antecedent Hellenic Civilization—had already 
been overwhelmed by an intrusive 'Gothic’ style which, contrary to the 
implication of its misnomer, had originated, not among the barbarians 
in a no-man’s-!and beyond the European limes of the Roman Empire, but 
in a Syriac World which, in articulo mortis^ had made a cultural con¬ 
quest of the savage Western Christian military conquerors who had seized 
upon fragments of a dissolving 'Abbasid and a dissolving Andalusian 
Umayyad Caliphate. 

For a twentieth-century Londoner’s enlightenment the combatants in 
a mortal struggle between a doubly defeated native Western visual art 
and its alien Syriac and Hellenic assailants were still standing, turned to 
stone in the postures of the last act in their encounter, in the archi¬ 
tecture and 8<^pture of the chapel {aedificatum a.d. 1503-19) that had 
been built on to Westminster Abbey under the auspices of King Henry 
VII of England (regnal A.D. 1485-1509). In the vaulting of the roof the 
*Gothic’ style had achieved a tour de force which, though manifestly its 
ne plus ultra, was a chef-d'ceuvre capable of still holding at bay the waxing 
Hellenic invader who was now treading so importunately on a waning 
Syriac invader’s heels. In the host of erect stone fibres in excelsis, which 
declared in dumb-show morituri te salutamus as they gazed down at an 
Italian Hcllenomime’s trinity of recumbent bronze figures on the tombs 
below,* a Transalpine school of native Western Christian sculpture was 
singing a silent swan-song between frozen lips. The centre of the stage 
was held by the Hellenizing masterpieces of a Torrigiani {yivebat a.d. 
1472-1532) who—contemptuously ignoring the uncouth milieu in which 
he had deigned to execute his own competently polished work for the 
sake of the lucrative profits to be earned from a royal patron in partibus 
Barbarorum —was looking round him complacently in the confident 
expectation that, in saecula saeculonm, these fruits of a Florentine 
master’s voluntary exile would be the cynosure of every Transalpine 
sight-seer’s eyes.* 

* The contmt between thete respective products of ■ sur\nvina Transslpine nstive 
Western kHmI ■ contemporary Hellenizing Italian achool of sculpture m Henry 
Vll’t Chapel came out dramatically when, after the War of a.d. I 939 - 4 S. the pemive 
English-carved figures usually marooned at Westminster up aloft were placed on obibi- 
tion at the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Keruington on a level with the 
spectator’s eye and face to face with Torrigiani’a accomplished gilt angels. 

» This man had a splendid person and a most arrogant spirit, with the air of a great 
soldier more than of a sculptor, especially in... his vehement gestures and his resonant 
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A ^Gothic’ architecture which thus continued to hold its own until the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era in London— 
and the first half of the seventeenth century in Oxford—had by then 
long since been driven off the field in Northern and Central Italy; for 
here it had never succeeded, so decisively as in Transalpine Europe, in 
supplanting a Romanesque style which, in the realm of Architecture, 
was the native expression of the Western spirit. Italy was the bridgehead 
in which an alien presence, conjured up from a dead Hellenic World, 
first entrenched itself on Western soil; and the successive stages in the 
triumphal progress of a Hellenizing style of architecture, which was 
eventually to replace the Romanesque and the ’Gothic’ alike in all 
quarters of the Western World, could be followed in the history, running 
from A.D. 1296 to A.D. 1461, of the building of the Cathedral of Santa 
Maria del Fiore at Florence. The Florentines’ decision, taken in a.d. 
1294, to ‘scrap’ their medieval cathedral dedicated to Saint Reparata in 
order to erect a modem building on the site may be taken as a symbolic 
act signifying a resuscitated Hellenism’s declaration of aggressive war 
upon a Medieval Western status quo ante. The climax of an architectural 
drama which did not become tedious through being spun out over a span 
of 167 years was the victory of Filippo Brunelleschi {vivebat a.d. 1377- 
1446) in a public competition, opened in a.d. 1418, for designs for the 
construction of a cupola to crown the fane of a goddess who, to tell the 
truth, was not Mary the mother of Christ but \va8 Venus the mother of 
Cimid.* 

Brunelleschi’s cupola made so deep an impression on the imagination 
of a duly astonished Western World that the homely Italian word duomo, 
signifying ‘the house [of God]’, thereafter acquired, in Western par¬ 
lance, the secondary meaning of an architectural structure which Western 
builders had lacked the skill to execute before Brunelleschi elicited the 
secret from the testament of a dead Hellenic Society that had mastered 
this difficult art in its own extreme old age.* Yet Brunelleschi’s cautiously 
high-pitched ‘dome’, which created this sensation in the West after it 
had b^n translated from an idea into a reality by the labours of fourteen 
years (a.d. 1420-34), would have looked clumsy to the eye of the con¬ 
temporary Ottoman architect of a Green Mosque at Brusa^ which was 
built for Sultan Mehmed I {imperabai aj). 1413-21);^ and, four hun- 

▼oioe—together, with i habit he had of knittinfi hii brow*, enough to frighten anjr man 
of courage. He kept talking every day about hit gallant feat* among those beaata of 
Engliahmcn' (Benvenuto Culini: Autobucraphy, English tnnilation by J. A. Symonda 
(London 1940, Phaidon Prcei), Book I, cn» xii. |>. 18). 

I The prominence of the role which the Norentinea assigned to their own city in the 
Veception' of a rwvfrttoit Hellenism in Italy and in the Western World st large wss 
symbolised in the picture, painted by Sandro Botticelli (vivtbat A.D. i444-i«to), of 
Ilorence hoepiublv rxinning forward to cast a magnificent cloak over the ahouloers of a 
naked Venus, newly risen from the foam and serenely ridi^ on a fabulously gigantic 
sea-shell, who was being blown inshore by obstreperous pufls from the Winds. 

* See IV. iv. at snd S 4 -SS- 

* If the Ottoman architect Hsjjl Ayvas, aon of Ahl Blye^d, whose name appears in 
the inscription in the porch above the main entrance to the Green Mosque, had been 
given an opportunity of inspecting Brunelleschi's work, hi* verdict would probably have 
been that this was not even a genuine cupola. 

* The inscription in the poi^ of the Green Mosque bears a date A.M. corresponding 
approximately to A.D. 1419 (see Buna, published by la Direction Gto^rale de la Presse, 
Ankara, 1949). The insenpdon over the Sultan's upper chamber, within, records that 
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drcd years after the Feringi Brunelleschi’s day, when his successors had 
run through all the resources of a resuscitated Hellenic technique, and 
had gone on to apply them to the revolutionizing of domestic as well 
as public architecture, the ultimate effect of their technical ingenuity 
was to make an aesthetic desert, since they had quenched both a native 
Romanesque and an exotic ‘Gothic’ vein long before they had emptied 
an Hellenic Amalthea’s imported cornucopia. 

The sterility with which the Western genius had been afflicted by a 
renaissance of Hellenism in the domain of Architecture was proclaimed 
in the West’s surprising failure to reap any architectural h^cst from 
the birth-pangs of the Industrial Revolution. In Great Britain at the 
turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and in the Western 
World as a whole before the nineteenth century reached its close, a 
mutation in industrial technique that had begotten the iron girder had 
suddenly thrust into the Western architect’s hands an incomparably 
versatile new building-material; and this gift of the grimy gods might 
have been expected to inspire the favoured Western human recipient to 
break even the toughest cake of inherited architecture custom in an 
eager exploration of the potentialities of a hitherto untried instrument. 
As it happened, no great effort was required of a Western architect of 
that generation to break a Hellenizing architectural tradition that was 
then already crumbling between his ^gers; yet the architect who had 
been presented by a blacksmith with the iron girder, and by Providence 
with a clean slate, could think of no better wa^ of filling an oppor^nc 
vacuum than to cap an Hellenic Renaissance with ‘a Gothic Revival’ and 
to recoil from the ‘Gothic’ ironmongery of Ruskin’s Science Museum 
at Oxford and the Woolworth Building in New York into a Colonial 
brickwork* reproducing the Hellenizing Western style of architecture as 
this had been practised during an eighteenth-century North American 


‘Indian Summer’. . • j * 

The first Westerner to think of frankly turning the iron girder to 
account as a building material without bashfully drawing a ‘Gothic veil 
over his Volcanic vulgarity was not a professional ^chit^ but an 
imaginative amateur; and, though he was a citizen of the United States, 
the site on which he erected his historic structure overlooked the shorw 
of the Bosphorus, not the banks of the Hudson. The nucleus of Robert 
College—Hamlin Hall, dominating Mehmed the Conqueror s Castle ot 
Europe—was built by Cyrus Hamlin in a . d . 1869-71 ;* yet it wm only 
within the life-time of the writer of this Study, who w'as boim in A^. 
1889 and was writing these lines in aj ). 1950, that the seed sown by 

the work WM completed in a.d. 14*3 («« Ki»utontint>p€l das 

... The .tone « the «me .. th.t of the fortres, 
bunti . 4 sS -3 .1 « fire-prif. the floor* being of iron be.m* 

1909, Houghton Mifliin), PP- *8-29 *nd 47 )' 
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Hamlin in Constantinople bore fruit in a Western World that was 
Brunei’s as well as Hamlin’s homeland. 

This sterilization of the West’s artistic genius, which was the nemesis 
of a Hellcnizing renaissance in the realm of Architecture, was no less 
conspicuous in the realms of Painting and Sculpture. Over a span of more 
than half a millennium running from the generation of Dante’s con¬ 
temporary Giotto {dtcissit A.D. 1337), a Modem Western school of Paint¬ 
ing, which had unquestioningly accepted the naturalistic ideals of an 
Hellenic visual art in its post-archaic phase, had worked out, one after 
another, divers methods of conveying the visual impressions made by 
light and shade until this long-sustained effort to produce the effects 
of photography through prodigies of artistic technique had been stulti¬ 
fied, on the eve of its consummation, by the invention of photography 
itself. After the ground had thus inconsiderately been cut away from 
under their feet by the shears of Modem Western Science, Modem 
Western painters made a ‘Pre-Raphaelite’ Movement,* in the direction of 
their long since repudiated Byzantine provenance, before they thought 
of exploring a new world of Psychology which Science had given them 
to conquer in compensation for the old world of Physical Nature which 
she had stolen from the painter in order to hand it over to the photo¬ 
grapher. After the invention of photography the best part of a century 
had to pass before the rise of an apoedyptic school of Western painters 
who made a genuinely new departure by frankly using paint—veritably 
more Byzantxno —to convey the spiritual experiences of Psyche instead 
of the visual impressions of Argus but the increasing surcncss of foot 
with which the Western painters were advancing along this new road by 
the close of the first half of the twentieth century seemed to augur that 
the Western sculptors, in their turn, would eventually set their faces 
in the same direction after discovering, by trial and error, that the 
broken road to Athens, which they had been following ever since a 
Niccolb Pisano had sw'erved into it in the thirteenth century, could 
not, after all, be regained by a detour through either Byzantium or 
Benin. 

Thus, at the time of writing, it looked as if, in all three visual arts, the 
sterilization of a native Western genius by an exotic Hellenizing renais¬ 
sance might eventually be overcome; but the slowness and the difficulty 
of the cure showed how serious the damage had been. 

(/) RENAISSANCES OP RELIGIOUS IDEALS AND INSTITUTIONS 

In the Realm of Religion the classical example of a renaissance was 
Judaism’s perennial trick of springing up, like an accusatory jack-in-the- 
box, out of Christianity’s Ark of a New Covenant. 

The relation of Christianity to Judaism was as damningly clear to 
Jewish eyes as it was embarrassingly ambiguous for Christian con¬ 
sciences. In Jewish eyes the Christian Church was a renegade Jewish 
sect which, on the evidence of its own unauthorized appendix to the 

• See V. VI. 60. 

* In IV. iv. 52, thtf pouttve tim of • revoluttonery tvreotieth-ceotuiy school of 
Western ptinting has not been fiven due recognition. 
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Canon of Scripture, bad sinned against the teaching of the obscure, 
misguided, and unfortunate, but undeniably idealistic, Galilean Phari¬ 
see whose name these traitors to Pharisaism had impudently taken in 
vain. As Jewish witnesses saw it, Christianity’s allegedly miraculous cap¬ 
tivation of an Hellenic oikouTneni was not the Lord’s doing and was not 
marvellous;* for this was assuredly no repetition of what Yahweh had 
done for Israel in the days of Moses and Joshua, when He had led His 
Chosen People through the Wilderness and given them the Promised 
Land. The posthumous triumph of a Jewbh rabbi who had been saluted 
by his followers, more Hellenico, as the son of a god by a human mother, 
was a pagan exploit of the same order as the historic conquests of an 
Alexander and a Caesar or the legendary conquests of a Bacchus and a 
Hirakles. Judaism herself could have anticipated Christianity’s con¬ 
quest of the Hellenic World before Christianity had ever been heard of, 
if Judaism had stooped to conquer by descending to Christianity’s level; 
but ‘what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole World and lose 
his own soul ?’* A Christianity which had never repudiated the authority 
of the Jewish Scriptures, and which had the audacity to declare itself to be 
the fulfilment of the Law, had made a facile conquest of a whole Helleniz- 
ing World—with the outstanding exception of a faithful remnant of 
Jewry—by betraying Judaism’s two cardinal principles, Monotheism 
and Aniconism, which were Yahweh’s supreme revelations. If Jewry had 
been willing thus to betray the Lord’s trust by compromising with an 
Hellenic Polytheism and an Hellenic Idolatry, Jewry, too, could have 
cajoled the Hellenes into a nominal acceptance of Judaism at the price 
of Judaism’s capitulating to Hellenism on the two crucial points of sub¬ 
stance. And now, in face of a still impenitent Hellenic paganism, whose 
unchanged Ethiop skin* remained indecently visible through a trans¬ 
parent Christian dress, the watchword for Jewry was to persevere in 
bearing her witness to the Lord’s everlasting revelations and command¬ 
ments. In the words of a renegade disciple of Gamaliel’s: 

‘Take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to with¬ 
stand in the evil day, and, having done all, to stand. Stand therefore, 
having your loins girt about with truth.’* 

This ‘patient deep disdain** with which a sensationally triumphant 
Christianity continued to be regarded by an unimpressed and unshaken 
Jewry was an annoyance which a victorious Church could perhaps have 
afforded to discount as the expression of a discomfited competitor’s 
inevitable pique, if Christianity herself had not combined a sincere 
theoretical loyalty to a Jewish legacy of Monotheism and Aniconism with 
those politic practical concessions to an Hellenic Polytheism and Idolatry 
for which she was being arraigned by her Jewish critics. A Christian 
Church’s reconsecration of the Jewish Scriptures as the Old Testament 
of a Christian Faith was the weak spot in Christianity’s ^our through 
which the shafts of Jewish criticism went home to Christianity’s heart. 
‘Thou shalt have no other gods before Me’ and ‘Thou shalt not make 

« Ps cxviii. 23. » M*rk vUL 36. Cp. Mitt. xvi. 16; Luke ii. 25. 

* Jer. xiiL 23. * Eph. vi. »3-i4- 

t Matthew Aniold: Obtrmann OiU4 Afort, Stinzi a8, I. 2. 
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unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of anything that is in 
Heaven above or that is in the Earth beneath or that is in the water under 
the Earth, thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve them’,^ 
were commandments which the Christian believed, just as unquestion- 
ingly as the Jew, to be words of God which Man was required to obey 
without any reservations. 

The Ten Commandments were of the essence of an Old Testament 
which the New Testament was perpetually invoking as its authority and 
hallowing as the Scripture that Christ had come to fulfil. The Old Testa¬ 
ment was consequently one of the foundation stones on which the edifice 
of Christianity rested; but so, too, was the doctrine of the Trinity, so 
again was the cult of the Saints, and so likewise was the visual representa¬ 
tion of the Saints and of all three Persons of the Trinity in three- 
dimensional as well as two-dimensional works of visual art. None of 
these foundation stones could be pulled out from under the building 
without danger of bringing it down. Yet how could Christian apologists 
answer the Jewish taunt ^at the Church’s Hellenic practice was irre¬ 
concilable with her Judaic theory? Some reply was required that would 
convince Christian minds that there w'as no substance in Jewish argu¬ 
ments; for the tellingness of the Jewish exposure of the hypocrisy of the 
Christian Church lay in the responsive conviction of sin which this 
Jewish indictment evoked in Christian souls. Judaism was thus able to 
take its revenge on Christianity by forcing the Church to light on two 
fronts simultaneously; and the foreign war against an obstinately uncon¬ 
verted Jewry was less formidable for the Christian ecclesiastical authori¬ 
ties than the domestic struggle, waged within the penetralia of each 
individual Christian soul, between an Hcllcnically easy-going Christian 
paganism and a Judaically tender Christian conscience. 

The duality of the conflict is reflected in Christian polemical literature 
in the distinction between the genre of apologias for Christianity against 
Jewish attacks upon it and the genre of controversies within the bosom 
of the Church beUveen Christian iconodules and Christian iconoclasts, 
though the arguments bandied about in both genres, and taken over, on 
either side, by successive generations of controversial writers from the 
works of their predecessors, arc, of course, identical to a large extent.* 

> Exod. *x. 3-5. Cp. L«v. xxvi. 1 j Deut. v. 7-9 knd yi. 14. 

* Stock arguments in the armoury of Christian iconodule apoloffeties were: (i) that 
God's veto, communicated to Moses on the Tables of the Law, forbiddine the visual 
representation of human beings and animals, must have been at least tacitly rescinded 
by Solomon'i time, since ^lomon is recorded in the Bible (see i Kings vi. 23-29, 32, 
35, and vti. as, 29, 36, 44) to have included graven images antong the paraphernalia that 
M introduced into his temple, but is not recorded to have got into trouble with the 
L^rd for having done this, though he is frankly recorded to have got into trouble in the 
aame quarter for other doings of his (see 1 Kings xi. 9-40); (ii^ that Christian iconodules 
differM decisively from the pagan i^lators in the capiul point that, unlike them, they 
did not mske the images into objects of worship in themselves, but merely paid them 
reverence out of regard for the living beings of which they were lifeless representations, 
and reserved their worship for God alone in His invisible spiritual essence. 

Iconodule arguments used at the turn of the sixth and seventh centuries in a tract 
against the Jews published by the Cypriot Archbishop Leontius of Neapoiis in Greek 
also appear in the Armenian text of a tract against Christian iconoclasts that is attributed 
to Leontius's contemporary Vrt’anes K'ert’ogh(yforetetciycoA.D. 600). A French transla¬ 
tion of Vrt'anes' tract is given by S. Der Nersessian, in 'Une Apologie dea Images du 
vil* Si^cle'.inByaonrioR, vol.zvii, 1944-5 (Bsltimorc, Md. 1945, Byzantine Institute and 
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After the nominal conversion, en masse, of an Hellenic Gentile World in 
the course of the fourth century of the Christian Era, the domestic con¬ 
troversy within the bosom of a now Pan-Hellenic Church tended to 
overshadow the polcmcs between Christians and Jews; but the theo¬ 
logical warfare on this older front seems to have flared up again in the 
sixth and seventh centuries in consequence of a puritanical house-clean¬ 
ing in Jew’ry which, in the Palestinian Jewish community, had been 
taken in hand towards the close of the fifth century. This domestic 
campaign, within Jewry’s bosom, against a Christian-like laxity that had 
latterly been tolerating the visual representation of animals, and even of 
human beings, in the mural decorations of synagogues,* had its rwjercus- 
sions on a Jewish-Christian battle-front in a resumption of oftensive- 
defensive Christian polemical operations against the Jewish denuncia¬ 
tion of Christian idolatry. When we turn to the parallel controversy 
between Christian iconophiles and Christian iconophobes, we shall be 
struck by its persistence and its ubiquity. From the morrow, and indeed 
from the eve, of the Christian Church’s victory over a pagan Diocletianic 
imperial regime, we find this ‘irrepressible conflict benveen opposing 
and enduring forces’* bursting out in almost every province of Christen¬ 
dom in almost every succeeding century of the Christian Era. 

In a still unfissured Catholic Church a ferment of Iconophobia can be 
seen spreading in and after the fourth century. The exhibition of pictures 
in churches was forbidden by the thirty-sixth canon* of the Council of 
Elvira {sedebat circa a.d. 300/11).* Eusebius of Caesarea {vitxbat circa 
A.D. 264-340) refused to oblige Constantine the Great’s sister, Constantia, 
by granting a request of hers to him to send her a holy image. Epipha- 
nius. Bishop of Constantia (alias Salamis) and Metropolitan of Cyprus 
(vivebat circa a.d. 315-402; tkronum eonscendit A.D. 367), tore up a 
curtain with a picture embroidered on it which he found hanging 
in a church.* In a Syriac Orient an attack against image-worship 

Mediaevil Acidemy of America), pp. 58-69. A confrontation of parallel paaaaaes in 
Vrt'anea’ and Leontiua'a tracts will be found ibid., p. 76. Sec alto N. H. Baynes: *Thfl 
Icons before Iconoclasm', in Tha Harvard Theologieal Rrvim, vol. xliv, No. a (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mus. 1951, Harvard Univeraicy Press), pp. 93-106. It was Professor Baynes who 
first called the present writer's attention to Miss Der Nerseasian’s paper. See now also 
Alexander, P. J.: ‘Hypatius of Ephesus, A Note on Image Worship in tne Sixth Century’, 
in H.T.R.. vol. xlv. No. 3 (lyea). PP- t 77 - 84 ' 

> See Nersetsian, S.: 'Une Apologia det Imaj^ du vii* Sitele* in Byxantion, 
vol. xvii, 1944—5 (Baltimore, Md. 1945, Bt^nttne Institute and Mcdtae^’al Andemv of 
America), p. 79, citing, in n. 9a, Frey, J. B.,‘La Questiondes Images chea lea Juifs% in 
BibUa, vol. XV, 1934, p. 298. The date of this domestic campaign in Jewry against 
intrusive idolatrous practices is historically significant. Coming, as it did, in the fifth 
century of the Christian Era, on the heels of the successive Nesiorian and Monophyute 
reactions, inside the Christian Church, against the Hellenic element in Christianity, 
this puritanical Je%mh drive against an infection of Hellenism in Jew^’s bosom can m 
seen to have had its origin in the wa^'e of Hcllenophobia that began, in that century, to 
rite from the depths of a submerged Syriac Socic^', and that continued thereafter to 
swell up until it eventually broke upon the Hellenic World in an Islamic cataclysm. 

* William H. Seward at Rochester, N.Y., on the 25th October, 1858. 

s 'Placuit pictures in ccclesii esse non debere, ne quod colituretadoraturinparietibus 
depingatur.' 

* Circo A.D. 300 according to Zeiller, J., in Lebreton, J., and Zeilter, J.: HUudrt da 

r^gUsa, vol. U (Paria 1938, Blood et Gay), p. 399; area a.0. 311 according to Vogt, J.: 
Constantin der Grots* tend tain Jahrhundtrt (Munich MOnchtwr Veiiag), p. 169. 

* in this connexion it is perhaps significant that Epiphanitis was a Palestintan of 
Jewish origin. 
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was launched, circa A.D. 488, by XenaTas the Monophysite bishop of 
MabbOg {Graece Bambyci-Hierapolis); and in the sixth century there 
were iconoclast riots at Edessa and at Antioch. In the same century in 
the Greek heart of a Christian oikoumeni the strength of iconoclastic feel¬ 
ing is indicated by the recorded fact that Julian, bishop of Adramyttium, 
prohibited the exhibition, in churches of his diocese, of any {visual 
representations in the round and of any two-dimensional representations 
in the media of stone and wood, and permitted sculpture-work on the 
doors only,* In the same century in the Latin West the strength of icono¬ 
clastic feeling is indicated by the recorded facts that a sixth-century 
bishop of Narbonne found it politic to drape a picture of Christ on the 
Cross, and that Pope Gregory the Great’s contemporary, Bishop Serenus 
of Marseilles, broke or removed all images found by him in churches in 
his diocese.* Circa a.d. 670, in the citadel of Melchitc orthodoxy at Con¬ 
stantinople, the Western Christian pilgrim Arculf was told a story of a 
man (vilified by him, or by his recorder Adamnan, as tile ludeus inert- 
dulus) tearing down an image of the Theotdkos from the wall of a house 
on which it was hanging, when he had learnt who it was that the image 
represented, and carrying it—apparently vnthout making any conceal¬ 
ment of what he was doing and also without exciting any protest—to 
a neighbouring public latrine, where, 

'ob Christi ex Mari& nati dehonorationcm, imaginem matris eius per 
foramen super humanum stercus inferius iacens proiecit et ipse super- 
sedens, per idem foramen alvum purgans, proprii stercus ventris super 
thoracidem beate Marie paulo ante ibi depositam dimittens, stolidissime 
agens profudic.'* 

In Cyprus, where the iconophobe persuasion in the Christian Church’s 
controversy found a champion in the fourth century in an Epiphanius 
of Constantia, and where the iconodule cause was championed at the 
turn of the sixth and seventh centuries by a Leontius of Neapolis in 
a polemical tract addressed to the Jews,^ the question seems to have been 
a burning one; and we may hazard the guess that the perennial interest 
in it, and sharp division of opinion over it, in Cypriot Christian circles 
may have been a legacy from the former presence of an influential Jew¬ 
ish community on an island which the Roman imperial authorities had 
subsequently placed out of bounds for Jews, in retaliation for the Jewish 
insurrection there in A.D. 115-17.* There was not, however, any com- 

> Alexander,op.dt.,p. 179.AtractaddreasedtoBiahopJuJianbyhiaccdcaiasdcal 
superior Hypadua, Metropolitan of Ephesus, putting the case for visual representations 
in churches, will oe fouxid in Oritntalia Chrittiaivi AnaUeta, vol. cxvii ([Ronte 1938, 
Pontificale Iiutitutum Orientalium Studiorum), pp. 137-9. A tranaladon, with notes and 
commentary, is given by Alexander, in loc. cit. 

* Gregoty’a correspondence with Serenus about these proceedings u printed by }. P. 
MIgne in hu Patr«iopa Latina, vol. Ixxvii, cols. 1037-8 and 1238-30. 

> AraM Relatio at Loot Sanetit ab AJamnano Scripta, Book III, chap. 5 (in Tobler, 
T.,and Molinier, A.'JtuttraHitroialymitanattDtscr^tiorm TerraaSonctaaBfUit Saerit 
Anttri^ra tt Latind Lingud Exarata geneva 1879, Pick, 3 vols.), vol. i, pp. 199-301). 
All the cssea of Iconophobia. except for Julian's ease, that have been dtM In this para¬ 
graph have been collected bv S. Der Nenesaian in op. cit., pp. 69-70, and the references 
to the original toureea will be found there. 

* See p. 88, n. a, ebove. The surviving fragments ofthia tract are printed by J. P. Mignein 
hiaPelroiofiaGroerOjyot.xciu.eols. t597-i6oQ. Extracts—apparently from a different ver¬ 
sion—ere quoted by Mint John of Damascus (tee Baynes, op. dt., p. 97, n. se^ Ar6sum^ 
of Leontius’s arguments is given by Baynes, ibid., pp. 97-103. t See V. v. 68. 
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parably potent local Jewish stimulus, either present or past, to account 
for the sixth-century and seventh-century skirmishes between Christian 
iconophiles and Clmstian iconophobes in Armenia and Transcaucasia 
which have left their mark on the surviving local historical records; and 
these traces of the controversy in this outlying province of a Christian 
oikoumeni at this date suggest that an iconophobe reaction against a 
prevailing Iconophilia must by then have become endemic throughout 
an oecumenical Christian body ecclesiastic. 

In the days of the Catholicos Nerses II of Albania^ {fungebatur a.d. 
548-57), lo^ iconoclasts, whom this pontiff had expelled from his 
patriarchate, sought an asylum, beyond the limits of their persecutor’s 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in Armenia.^ Their advent presumably ac¬ 
counts for the anti-iconoclast measures that were taken at an Armenian 
church council held at Dvin, the capital of Persarmenia,’ in a.d. 554.^ 
These measures, however, proved ineffective; for, after the cession of 
Persarmenia to the Roman Empire in aj>. 591 and the election, in the 
same year, of a pro-Calchedonian Melchite Catholicos of Armenia, John, 
at Karin (alias Theodosiopolis, alias Erzerum), the capital of the section 
of Armenia that had always been in Roman hands since the partition in 
the reign of the Emperor Theodosius I, three iconoclast monks fled east¬ 
wards from Dvin, where they had hitherto been taking their stand under 
the nose of the anti-Calchedonian Monophysite Catholicos of Armenia, 
Moses. After seeking asylum first at Sot’k’ in Siunik, and then at Art- 
sakh, just on the Armenian side of the Armenian-Albanian frontier, the 
fugitives were eventually arrested in Ut’i by the Baron of Gardman and 
were sent back by him in chains to the Armenian ecclesiastical authori¬ 
ties.* 

Nevertheless, Iconophobia was still rife in Albania nearly a hundred 
years later, in the eighth and ninth decades of the seventh century and 
who knows whether this unextinguished ember in Transcaucasia may not 
have been the source of the spark which flared up at Constantinople in 
A.D. 726 in a blaze of Greek fire ? In A.D 686 a Roman expeditionary force 
commanded by the Emperor Justinian II’s general Leontius had not 


I Thi» Tnnic«uca»Un Albtnit wai ■pproximatelv contertninoui wtih the Shirwin of 
the Islecnic seographen end with the Republic of /^rbeijan in the political geognphy 
oftheU.S.S.R. 

* Der NerteesUn, op. cit. pp. on the euthortty of the Armenian Cathouc« John 

of OdiunC/ungo^iur A.o. 717-30). who mentions this episode in a tract of his against the 
Pauliciana. 

i The Kingdomof Armenia had been partitioned, by agreement, between the Sasaman 
and the Roman Empire eiita a-D. 387-90 IX. viii. 4 » 3 i *»• *)• The Roman Imperial 
t^vemment had ceded the lion's share of these spoils ,to the Sasantdae in the hope of 
thereby purchiuing a relaxation of pressure on their Asiatic frontier which would allow 
them to concentrate their military effora on the defence of their hard pressed frontier 
in Europe. * See Der Nersessian, cm. cit., p. 71. 

s This episode is recorded in t letter, written in A.D. 683 or 683 (see Der Nersessian. 
ibid., p. 72) by Vardapat John Mayragocnetti, the text of which has been pretcr\'ed by 
Moses lughankavatsis in his History of tk$ Albamam. A French trsnalstion of the 
Armenian text of this letter is given by Der Nersessian, ibid., pp. 7 »~ 72 ' The three 
iconoclast monks* names, sccordmg to John Mayragomettl, were Thaddaeus, *Hesu , 
and Gregory. Thaddaeus is slao mentioned as a prominent iconoclast in the tract 
attributed to Vrt’anes K'crt’ogh (see p. 88, n. a. above); and Vrt’anea* 'laaiah* is per¬ 
haps identical with John's ‘Hesu’, though, in John’s text, 'Hesu' probably stands for 
•Joshua’ (see Der Neraessian, ibid., pp. 71 and 73 )- 

* John Mayragometsi, op. dt., translated by Der Nersessian, ibid., p. 71. 
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only recovered from the Primitive Muslim Arab invaders whatever part 
of Roman Armenia these may have occupied by that date, but had pushed 
on eastwards as far in that quarter as l^man arms had ever previously 
been carried even by Marcus Antonius or by Heraclius; and Albania, 
as well as Armenia, is named among the countries thus momentarily 
brought under Roman rule.* The locd Romano-Arab hostilities that had 
been restarted by this Roman counter-offensive had continued until a.d. 
693, when Armenia and Transcaucasia had been reconquered by the Arabs 
and been incorporated into the Umayyad Empire definitively.* We may 
guess that on this Armenian-Caucasian front, as on the Syrian front, the 
retreating Roman troops had been accompanied by civilian refugees, and 
that some of the Albanian and Armenian refugees may have been icono> 
phobes who carried their doctrine with them westwards into the Arme- 
niac and Anatolic army corps districts of the East Roman Empire. More¬ 
over, Caucasia, as we have noticed in other contexts,* was ^e scene of 
the romantic exploits in which, ctrea A.D. 710-13,^ Leo Syrus won his 
spurs and paved his way to the ]^t Roman imperial throne; and, accord¬ 
ing to the story, when Leo re-entered East Roman territory in order to 
become the Empire's saviour, he arrived, not alone, but at the head of a 
marooned East Roman force, extricated by him from the Western Cau¬ 
casus, which was'partly composed of Armenian troops. 

In any case the evidence, cited above, attesting the vitality of the 
iconoclast cause in the Gallic and Caucasian extremities of Christendom, 
as well as in its Greek heart, during a period of some four hundred years 
precedent to the date at which an all-powerful East Roman Emperor 
made this cause his own, would explain how it was that, in Orthodox 
Christendom in a.d. 726, the ghost of a Judaic Iconophobia was able to 
assert itself so brusquely. In a j>. 726 this revenant did not have to be called 
up in a trice from the depths of Sheol; for by that date it had been hover¬ 
ing already for centuries round the Hanks of a renegade Jewish Christian 
pilgrim’s consciousness, on the wait for any opportunity to fasten upon 
his conscience. 

In Orthodox Christendom the renaissance of a Judaic Iconophobia 
had a history not unlike that of the literary renaissance of Hellenism in 
the West. It broke out in two distinct eruptions {aesittabant a.d. 726-87 
et A.D. 815-43),* separated chronologically by an interval of quiescence; 


> The names in the list given by Theophanet in his Chr<mograpkia, sub Anno Mundi 
6178 A.O. 685-6), are Armenia, Iberia, Albania, 'Voukania', 'Media*. Since Iberia 

Eastern Georgia) and Albania Northern Aieitaijan) could not have been reached 
by a Reman army overland-except via Peraarmenia, the term 'Armenia* in this passage 
must be interpreted as including the whole countri' and not as being limited to the 
Roman territory of Erxerum. Theophanea* 'Media* may then be identified with Southern 
Azerbaijan, and hit 'Voukania* with Vtrkina (Gratei Hyrcant^, i.e. the eastern section 
of the strip of territory between the Elburr Mountains and the C^pian Sea in which the 
Zoroastriana up to that time had kept the Arabs at b^ (ace II. ii. 446-7). 

* See Bury, J. B.; ^ History 0/ tht Later Roman Empire (London SM9, Macmillan, 
2 vois.), vol. ii, p. 32a, n. 4, following St. Martin. 

> In I. i. 64, n. 3, and III. iii. 274-6. 

* For the date, see Bury, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 376, n. t. 

* The East Romsn Emperor Leo V (im^abat a.d. 813-ao), whore-insugursted Leo 
Syrus's policy, was sn Armenian, and nis provenarwe may account for hia procUvidea, 
in the light of the oidence, noUced above, indicating that Iconophobia had been rife in 
Armenia already in the aixth aitd aeventh centuriea of the Christian Era. 
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and the augury of eventual failure that might be discerned in the in¬ 
tervening set-back was fulfilled when the illogical but statesmanlike 
compromise on which an iconoclast administration and an iconodule op¬ 
position in the East Roman Empire came to terms in a.d. 843* proved to 
have won for the Orthodox Church no mere ephemeral truce but a last¬ 
ing peace in a theatre of ecclesiastical warfare in which the polemics had 
been flaring up, off and on, by that time for no less than five centuries. 

This apparently permanent settlement of the controversy over images 
in Orthodox Christendom was not, however, the last that was to be 
heard of this vexed question in Christendom at large. The temporary 
re-establishment of the cult of images in Orthodox Christendom by the 
decisions of a council held at Nicaea in a.d. 787 evoked expressions of 
dissent and disapproval in Charlenuigne's dominions;’ and, though this 
protest in Frankland against Iconod^ia was quashed at Rome by Pope 
Hadrian I {fmgebatur a.d. 772-95), when he rejected Charlemagne’s 
suggestion that he should co-operate with him in a joint condemnation 
of the Second Nicene Council’s acts,^ the eruption in Transalpine 
Western Europe which these anticipatory rumblings portended did 
burst out at long last. A slow-growing Western Christendom had to wait, 
it is true, some eight hundred years longer for its Martin Luther than a 
precocious Orthodox Christendom had had to wait for its Leo Syrus; 
but, when the renaissance of a Jewish Iconophobia did break out in 
Western Christendom at length, the sixteenth-century explosion in 


* See IV. iv. 364. 

* In the Libri KaroUni composed in Charlemagne's name by hit ecclesiastical advisers 
in A.D. 790, the Fathers of the Second Nicene Council were taken to task on the ground 
that they had taken it upon themselves to decisre the cult of images to be obligatory 
under pain of anathema, whereat, according to the iconodule Greek theologiaru' Frankish 
critics, the correct view was that the exhibition of pictures in churches was neither 
obligatory nor unlawful. Thereafter, at the council of Frankish bishops held at Prank' 
furt tn A.D. 794, the acta of the Second Nicene Council were formally condemned on the 
false assumption (due apparently to a mistrsnslation) that the Fathers had awarded the 
same honours to the images as to the Holy Trinity (see Hodgkin, Th.; Italy and htr 
Invadert, vcl. viii, Book IX: Tha Froakiw Empire (Oxford 1899, Clarendon Press), 
pp. 17-18). 

This unfriendly reection in Frankland to the Second Nicene Council'a decisions was. 
no doubt, to some extent the reflection of a cultural antipathy between Western and 
Orthodox Christendom and a political rivalry between the Carolingian and the East 
Roman Power. In the intercourse between the two churches it was a cardinal principle 
of policy on cither side that the other party must never be adrnitted to be in the right; 
and the position taken up by Frankish theologians in the Li'frn KarcUni was nicely 
calculated to put Greek iconodulea and Creek tconoduts equally in the wrong.^ It is 
suggested by Hodgkin, ibid., that Charlemagne's hostility to uie full-blooded Christian 
Iconodulia of the Nicene Fathers may also have been partly inspired by his own personal 
experience in wrestling with the pagan idolatry of Saxon barbarians whom he was 
finding it difficult to subdue and convert. Though there seems to be no positive evidence 
to corroborate this conjecture, it is supported by an analogy between Charlemagne's 
experience and Muhammad’s; for Muhammad's uncompromising Iconophobia was 
undoubtedly a reaction to the stubbornness of the Quraysh in clinging to their pagan 
worship of the idols in the Ka'bah. Yet, when ell due allowance has been made for local 
and temporary cortsiderations of a religious order, as well as for non-religious considera¬ 
tions of a cultural and political order, which may have played some part in inclining the 
Franki^ Church to react unhivourably to the ^ond Nicene Couneil’s Iconophilitm, 
a recollection of the instances, noticed on pp. 89-90, above, of iconophobe feeling in Gaul 
as early as the sixth centum of the Christian Era may lead us to look for the main cause 
of the manifestations of Imnophobis in Frankisnd in A.D. 790 snd 794, beyond the 
horizon of current affairs, in an original and abiding Judaic clement in Cnratianity. Wa 
must not lesve out of our reckoning here the gadfly ghost of a Judaic Antconism. 

i Sm Hodgk^, ibid., pp. 18-19. 
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Gemuny was no less violent than the eighth>century explosion had been 
in Anatolia, while, as far as could be seen at the time of writing, rather 
more than four hundred years later, its effects showed signs of being 
much more persistent. This long delayed discharge of pent-up icono- 
phobe feelings in a Western quarter of Christendom in which there had 
been evidence of such feelings since as early a date as the beginning of 
the fourth century, when they had found expression at the Council of 
Elvira, suggests that Christian consciences were haunted by the presence 
of a Judaic Iconophobia semper et ubique. 

In a Protestant Reformation in Western Christendom an Aniconism 
that was one of the two fundamental tenets of Judaism was not the only 
Judaic ghost that succeeded in reasserting itself. A Judaic Sabbatarian¬ 
ism simultaneously captivated the sixteenth-century secessionists from 
the Roman Catholic Church; and the renaissance of this other element of 
Judaism in a Protestant Western Christianity is less easy to explain, 
since the extreme meticulousness to which a post-ExUic Jewry in 
diaspori had carried its observance of a Sabbath Day’s rest prescribed in 
the Mosaic Law was a peculiar people’s response to a peculiar challenge. 
Ritualism had been a Jewish diasporli’s effective elixir for preserving its 
corporate existence as a community under conditions of adversity under 
which most other similarly placed communities had dissolved;^ but, in a 
Modern Western Protestant Christian World, the triumph of a Judaizing 
Sabbatarianism was not confined to those Protestant communities which, 
like the Calvinist minorities in France and in Hungary, found themselves 
scatteredabroad, more/udmeo, among aRomanCa^oIicGcntilemajority; 
the same Sabbatarianism captivated those Protestant communities in 
the Northern Netherlands, England, Scotland, the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries, and a number of autonomous Swiss cantons and German princi¬ 
palities and city-states in which the Protestants were masters in their 
own house. 

It has been suggested that, in some, at least, of these cases, the ‘recep¬ 
tion’ of a Judaic Sabbatarianism was an una>nsciotis act of self protection 
against a demonic obsession with gainful economic activities which was 
so intense that it might soon have worn its votaries out if they had not 
providently reserved for themselves a salutary minimum of leisure by 
placing this imder the sanction of a no less demonic superstition. But 
this psychological explanation of a Protestant Western Christian Sab¬ 
batarianism would appear to be ruled out by the historical fact that 
these Modem Western Protestant Christian communities had already 
become slaves of the Sabbath long before their enslavement to a power- 
driven mechanized industry capable of keeping its human slaves' noses 
to the grindstone for all the i68 hours in the week. What, then, are we to 
make of this paradoxical spectacle ? 

The Protestants' paramount objective was to return to the pristine 
practice of a Primitive Church; yet here we see them obliterating a differ¬ 
ence of practice between Primitive Christianity and Judaism which the 
Primitive Church had introduced expressly to serve as a distinguishing 
mark. The Primitive Church had advertised its secession from Jewry by 

> Sc« IX. viii. 274. 
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transferring its weekly holy day from the Sabbath to the first day of the 
week; and the Protestants were now doing their best to cancel the in¬ 
tended effect of this Primitive Christian new departure by applying to 
‘the Lord’s Day’ both the Judaic name of the Sabbath and the Judaic 
tabu associated with it. Could these 'Bible Christians’ be unaware of the 
logion ‘the Sabbath was made for Man, and not Man for the Sabbath’ 
Could they have read, without marking, the numerous passages in the 
Gospels,^ illustrating this thesis, in wmch Jesus was reported to have 
gone out of his way to break the Sabbatarian tabu, and to have taken the 
offensive against the Pharisees by exposing the hcartlesaness of their 
legalistic observance of it ? Could it have escaped the Protestants’ notice 
that Paul, whom they delighted to honour above all the other Apostles, 
had made himself notorious by repudiating and denouncing the Mosaic 
Law, root and branch? The answer to all these questions is that, in 
appealing from the authority of the Papacy to the authority of the Bible, 
the Protestants had reanimated, not only the New Testament, but the 
Old Testament as well, and that, in a contest between these two resus¬ 
citated spirits for the dominion over Protestant souls, the spirit of 
Judaism had prevailed. The consequent renaissance of a Judaic Sab¬ 
batarianism was an impressive piece of testimony to the abiding potency 
of a ghost of Judaism by whose presence a Gentile Christianity had been 
haunted and harassed ever since its birth. 

These renaissances of Judaic elements in Christianity, impressive 
though they may be, are not, of course, the only examples of the pheno¬ 
menon in the field of Religion; and this chapter would be incomplete if 
we did not remind ourselves of other revivals of religious ideals and 
institutions in the histories of Christianity and of other higher religions. 
A Christianity which had eventually committed itself to a ‘Concep- 
tionist’ Christology lived to be haunted by a repressed ‘Adoptionism* 
when a Paulician fossil of a submerged Adoptionist Church struck sparks 
of Bogomilism by its impact on Slavonic-speaking Orthodox Christians 
in South-Eastern Europe, and sparks of Catharbm by its subsequent 
impact on Romance-speaking Western Catholic Christians in Lom¬ 
bardy and Languedoc.* And a Western Christian Church that had barely 
succeeded in exorcizing Catharism by the simultaneous practice of a 
Dominican violence and a Franciscan gentleness lived on to be haunted 
by a ghost of Augustinian predestlnarianism which Jansen raised within 
the newly fortified precincts of a Tridentine Catholicism after Calvin had 
raised it in the canm of a rebellious Protestantism.'* In the history of Islam 
an Iranic Muslim ^ciety that had emerged out of a post-'Abbasid social 
interregnum was rent asunder, in the spring of its growth, by the Safawts’ 
sudden evocation of a ghost of ImamI Shi’ism at the turn of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era;* and thereafter an Arabic 
Muslim Society which had been forcibly incorporated into an Ottoman 
World, as a consequence of a ‘war of religion’ between the ‘Osmanlis and 

> Mirit ii. 27. , ^ . 

* e.B., Mati. ail. 1-13; M»rk ii. 23-28 and m. x-o; Luke *111. xt-17; John v. 1-18 

and vii. 23. * Se« IV. iT. 364-9 and 624-34. 

* See V. V. *26-7 and 6is-»8, and pp. 304-5, below. 

* See I. i. 3(^4^. 
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the Safawls, raised ghosts of a Primitive Muslim puritanism in the 
successive explosions of Wahhabi, SanusI, Mahdist, and Idrlsi Zealots.* 

(Ill) THE ROLE OF PILGRIMAGES IN 
RENAISSANCES 

In our survey of renaissances down to this point, we have been recon- 
noitring, one by one, the principal channels of social life and taking note 
of the instances, in each line of activity, of the phenomenon that we are 
studying in this Part. The necromancer’s feat of evoking ghosts from the 
dead pasts of extinct civilizations has been found to have different effects 
in these divers departments of a living social milieu; but there is one 
feature, of a geographical order, that is common to all the cases that we 
have reviewed so far. Whatever differences these divers kinds of renais¬ 
sance may display in other respects, they all uniformly manifest them¬ 
selves in changes in the life of a living society that take place within the 
limits of the society’s native geographical habitat. If our survey is to be 
complete, we must now go on to notice a geographical effect, beyond 
those limits, that may also be produced by a renaissance of any kind. 
The evocation of a ghost of some element, whatever it may be, in an 
antecedent culture may move the haunted society to break its own geo¬ 
graphical bounds by trespassing on ground that lies outside these but 
within the former habitat of the dead predecessor with which the living 
trespasser is seeking to enter into communion. 

Such attempts to translate renaissances from the Time-dimension 
into the Space-dimension had played an important part in the history of 
the contacts between civilizations because, as we have seen in an earlier 
context, the breach of temporal continuity between an antecedent society 
and its successor or successors in the next generation had often been 
accompanied by a breach of spatial continuity between the earlier and the 
later society's respective territorial domains. Though there had been 
affiliated societies whose habitats had been virtually co-extensive with 
those of their predecessors, there seemed to have been a greater number 
of cases—perhaps nine, as against six—in which the geographical co¬ 
incidence had been only partial, or in which there had been no geographi¬ 
cal coincidence at all.* In cases of these two latter kinds, a cultural 
reitaissance is apt to produce a geographical tension; for a living society 
that is haunted by a ghost is prone to treat as holy ground^ the scene of 
the revenant's acts and experiences in its original epiphany as a creature 
of flesh and blood; and holy ground exerts a potent attraction, because 
it seems to offer a tangible medium of communication between a pious 
living votary and the elusively spectral object of his devotion. If the 
votary can continue to set foot in the holy land, he will be able to stand 
in the footprints of the saints and perhaps to see, touch, and adore their 
bones, their tombs, and other abiding material relics of their transitory 
life on Earth. Thus, in all cases where there has been a total or parti^ 
geographical displacement of an aflUliated civilization's habitat from the 


> See V. V. 2Q5 end 329; V. vL 227; IX. viii. 250 and 60a. 
a See (he table tn I. 1. 132. 


> Exod. iii. 5. 
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locus of its predecessor’s habitat, one of the ways in which a renaissance 
is apt to seek expression and satisfaction is through the institution of 
Pilgrimage. 

This institution is not, of course, a by-product of renaissances; it is 
much older and far more widespread. Pilgrimages must have begun to be 
made by Mankind wherever and whenever one local shrine came to sur¬ 
pass its neighbours in prestige to a degree that moved the regular local 
votaries of the neighbouring shrines to reinsure their claim on the good 
graces of the numina by paying occasional or periodical visits to the pre¬ 
eminent shrine as well. This practice is not peculiar to any single species 
of society. We find it rife in the primitive societies as well as in the civili¬ 
zations, and the greatest dimensions ever attained by any pilgrimages 
down to the time of writing had been in the lives of universal churches 
embodying ‘higher religions'. Whether we measure these dimensions in 
quantitative terms of the numbers of the pilgrims, the linear mileage of 
their travels, and the square mileage of their catchment area, or whether 
we reckon in qualitative terms of the spiritual effect on the corporate life 
of a church and on the individual lives of its adherents, we shall arrive at 
the conclusion that the pilgrimages instituted by Buddhism, Christianity, 
Hinduism, and Islam, and by ^e divers sects into which each of these 
oecumenical religious societies had broken up, were to be reckoned 
among the most important human institutions of any kind that had been 
in operation within the two millennia ending circa a.d. 1950. In a Judaic 
religious oikoumcni a Jerusalem which had been hallowed by Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims alike had outstripped the exclusively Christian 
holy cities Bethlehem and Nazareth, as well as the exclusively Muslim 
Mecca and Medina. But who shall say whether the mana of the Haram- 
ash-Shaiif and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the Wailing Wall 
was greater in the aggregate than the mana of a Bodh Gaya which, in an 
Indie religious oikoumenS, was the supreme goal of every Buddhist pil¬ 
grim’s aspirations? 

The inauguration of pilgrimages on an oecumenical scale which ac¬ 
companied the propagation of the higher religions to the ends of the 
Earth was inevitably followed by a reaction in uvour of pilgrimages of a 
narrower range. Any pilgrims would be tenmted to travel less far afield, 
into less strange and hostile social milieux, if they could be assured that, 
in choosing an easier option, they would be earning an undiminished 
amount of spiritual merit; and their ecclesiastical pastors and masters 
might be inclined to give them such assurances under the influence of 
mixed motives, including a circumspect reluctance to lay on their 
sheep’s shoulders a burden too grievous to be borne,* as well as a politic 
desire to keep their flock within geographical bounds within which they 
would not be exposed to any rival religious influences. For these reasons, 
every secession of a sect from a universal church, and every emergence 
of a secular civilization from an ecclesiastical chrysalis, was apt to be 
followed by the establishment of new goals of pilgrimage, nearer home, 
as at least partial substitutes for the Haramayn, Jerusalem, or Bodh 
GayS. 
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A classic example of the narrowing of a pilgrimage-horizon was to be 
found in the history of the holy places of the Shi'ah. Within less than a 
hundred years of the date of the Hijrah, Mecca and Medina, the two 
oecumenical Islamic holy cities in the Hijiz, had been partially sup¬ 
planted, as goals of pilgrimage for Shi'l Muslims, by two sectarian holy 
cities in 'Ir§q—Najaf and Karbali—that had been sanctified by the 
martyrdoms of an *Al! and a Husayn; and these' Iraqi cynosures of the 
Shi'ah had afterwards been supplemented by the tombs of an ImimI 
Shl'ah’s seventh and ninth imSms, Musi al-Kizim and Muhammad 
al'Jawid, at KSzimayn. When, in the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era, the career of the Safawl ImimI Shi'ite empire-builder Shih Ismi'Il 
resulted in 'Iraq’s losing to Iran the position, enjoyed by 'IrSq for more 
than eight hundred years down to that date, of being the principal 
stronghold of this 'Twelve-Imim’ variety of Shi'ism,* and when, there¬ 
after, 'Iriq itself fell under the dominion of the Safawls* Sunni arch¬ 
enemies the 'Osmanlis,* it became the policy of a Safawl imperial rdgime 
to discourage its Shl'I subjects from making pilgrimages even to the 
historic holy places of the Shi'ah in an Arab 'Ir^ that was now in 
hostile Ottoman Turkish Sunni hands, and to divert their hungry eyes 
with the lure of competitive cynosures inside the Safawl Empire’s poli¬ 
tical frontiers. Persian pilgrims heading for Karbala and Mecca were 
provided with alternative goals en route at Qumm and QSshan in a Per¬ 
sian 'Irlq where they could slake their spiritual thirst at a lower cost in 
money, fatigue, and danger without having to descend from their 
temperate native plateau to the sultry lowlands at its w’cstern foot, or to 
make the arduous transit of the Arabian desert between the Shl'I Mus¬ 
lim holy cities on the Lower Euphrates and the oecumenical Muslim 
holy cities in the neighbourhood of the Red Sea. Better still, these Per¬ 
sian Shl'I pilgrims could be induced not merely to stop short of the 
Qiblah, but to turn their backs on it, by being directed towards the 
Mashhad of the ImSm Riz2 in Khuris^, in the north-eastern comer of 
the Safawl dominions.’ 

This Shi'ite Muslim story has Far Eastern Buddhist and Western and 
Orthodox Christian parallels. 

After the propagation of the MahSyina into the domain of a disinte¬ 
grating Sinic Civilization, the converts to this oecumenical higher reli¬ 
gion in a nascent Far Eastern World were inspired with a zeal to visit the 
scenes of the Buddha’s life and work in Nonhem India; and surviving 
records of journeys made by Chinese pilgrims to the holy land of Buddh¬ 
ism in the course of a span of years beginning in a.D. 259 and ending 
circa A.D. 1050^ showed that the practice had been at its height in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries of the Christian Era. This floruit is 
surprising at first sight, considering that the more frequented pilgrims’ 
w*ay was not the sea-route from the south-east coast of China to the Bay 
of Bengal but the land-route via the Tarim Basin and the Oxus-Jaxartes 

* See I. i. 366-400, tegether with the note by Professor H. A. R. Gibb, ibid., pp. 
400-a. 

* See I. i. 389-90. » See I. i. 391. 

* See GooariM, L,. C.: A Short History ^ tho Chinest People (London 1948, Allen & 
Unwin), pp. 64 snd 156. 
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Basin and the passes into the Indus Basin over the Hindu Kush; for the 
period durii^ which the overland pilgrimage from China to India was 
enjoying its floruit approximately coincided with a period, running from 
circa A.D. 375 to circa a.d. 675, when the Eurasian Nomads were in a 
state of effervescence,* and when the perils braved by pilgrims on the 
overland route were consequently at a maximum. 

Why should this route have been frequented by Chinese pilgrims 
during these particularly hazardous centuries, and deserted in the course 
of the next three hundred years, though these were times in which the 
Nomads were relatively quiescent ? No doubt, one clement in the answer 
is that the incentive of the merit to be earned by making the pilgrimage 
counted for more in Chinese Buddhist minds than the deterrent of the 
dangers that had to be faced. On this reckoning, the greater the peril, 
the greater the virtue of braving it; and accordingly the pilgrimage from 
China to India flourished, in spite, or perhaps rather because, of its 
hazardousness, so long as a distant holy land in Bih^ w'as the only pil- 
grimage>resort where the Chinese pilgrim could hope to earn the merit 
that was the object of his quest. From the same angle of vision, we can 
also see that the stream of Chinese pilgrims to fiodh Gaya would be 
likely to dwindle, and Anally to run dry, when a Mah 3 ySna that had long 
since taken root on Chinese soil begat there, in the fullness of time, a 
number of local Far Eastern Buddhist holy places—Wu'T’at Shan in 
Shansi, Omei in Szechwan, and the like—whose gradually accumulated 
mana* eventually came to rival in the Chinese Buddhist community’s 
estimation the niana of a Bodh Gay 3 in a once Buddhist Hindustan where 
in the meantime Buddhism had been progressively giving place to Hin¬ 
duism. 

In the same fashion, both an Orthodox and a Western Christendom 
eventually begat substitutes, within their own respective ecclesiastical 
bounds, for an oecumenical Christianity's original holy places in a 
Palestine that had fallen under Muslim rule in the seventh century of 
the Christian Era. In the tenth century, Orthodox Christendom pro¬ 
vided itself with an equivalent of the Chinese Buddhists’ Wu-t’ai Shan 
in ‘The Holy Mountain’ Athos, lapped by the waters of the Aegean, 
where in later times Russian pilgrims en route for Palestine could be 
induced to break their journey and to part with a portion of their offer¬ 
ings. A Russian pilgrim who wished to earn his merit still nearer home, 
without having to cross the sea, could content himself with visiting the 
shrine of a local theotdkos in a north-eastern outpost of the Islamic 
World at Q 3 z 3 n which had been won for Muscovy and Orthodoxy by 
the Tsar Ivan IV in a.d. 1552. A Greek pilgrim who did not wish to 
venture beyond the landlocked waters of an Archipelago which he had 
hallowed for himself as 'the Sacred Sea’ could earn his merit no less con¬ 
veniently by making his pilgrimage to the island of Tfnos. In Western 
Christendom, pari passu, the Papacy encouraged a pilgrim en route for 
Jerusalem from the Transalpine ecclesiastical dominions of the Holy See 

> Se« III. tii. 414. 

* Wu-t’u Shsn, for inatince, had already acquired mwh aanctity by the time of the 
great peraecution of Buddhism in China in A.D. 84$ that it was rehabilitated thereafter es 
early as a.o. 857 (Goodrich, op. dt.. p. 117). 
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to break his journey, and lighten his purse, at Rome;^ but Rome, in her 
turn, had to part with some of the custom thus captured by her from 
Jerusalem to younger holy places more conveniently placed than Rome 
herself. A pilgrim heading towards Rome from Lombardy might earn 
his merit and spend his money nearer home at Loreto; and a devout 
native of England might make his pilgrimage to Canterbury or Wal> 
singham without having to leave the shores of his insular alter orbis* It 
was left for France to emulate in a nineteenth-century Western Christen¬ 
dom the feat achieved by KhurSsSn in a sixteenth-century Shi'ite 
fraction of D&r-al-Islim. At Mashhad, Khurasin had given birth to a 
shrine that would draw Shl'I Muslim pilgrims in the opposite direction 
h-om QarbalS and Mecca. At Lourdes and at Lisieux, France similarly 
gave birth to shrines that could draw Roman Catholic Christian pilgrims 
in the opposite direction from Rome and Jerusalem. 

7 ^e foregoing examples illustrate the tendency of a pilgrimage-hori¬ 
zon to contract from the oecumenical range set for it by the world-wide 
expansion of a universal church to the parochial limits of sects, civiliza¬ 
tions, and states. This tendency towards a narrowing of the horizon on the 
religious plane had, however, sometimes been chewed or reversed by a 
counter-tendency on the military, political, and economic planes. This 
counter-movement would be set in motion by an impulse to recapture 
by main force a lost hold upon some site that was still holy ground in the 
now militant pilgrims’ eyes in virtue of its having been the birthplace of 
their society’s chrysalis-church; and such impulses were the offspring 
of renaissances, since they were responses to the appeal of a ghost who 
had risen from the dead to exercise his powers of fascination upon the 
living. 

A classic example of a renaissance thus expressing itself geographically 
in a militant movement of expansion is the explosion of a Mediev^ 
Western Christendom in the Mediterranean in the Crusade.* In effect 
the Crusades were assaults made by Medieval Western Christian agres- 
sors on the contemporary domains of their living Muslim and Orthodox 
Christian neighbours; but the conscious motive of these Western Chris¬ 
tian Invasions of DUr-al-Islam and Orthodox Christendom was a yearning 
to incorporate in the Western Christian body social the birthplace of 
another society that was not a rival civilization but was the Western 
Civilization’s own mother church. The Crusaders were seeking to gain 
possession of a Palestine that was prized by them not so much on accoimt 
of its present strategic and economic value as for the sake of those histori¬ 
cal associations with the origins and antecedents of Christianity that had 
long since made Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Jerusalem the goals of pacific 
Christian pilgrims. ‘It was the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and not the 
Levant trade of Pisa and Genoa, that inspired the Crusading Move¬ 
ment’.* 

< Rome had become • goal of Weatem Chriatian pilgrima before the end of the fourth 
century. See Bardy, G.: Tilerinagea i Rome vera la Pin du iv* Siicle', in Analtcta 
BoHaiCiiana, vol. i, pp. 224-35. 

3 See 1 . i. 17-16. * See I. i. 38 and IX. viii. 346-63. 

* Dawaon, Christopher: R^igion and the Rite e/ Wettern Cvltur* (London 1950, 
Shced Sc Wi^), p. 203. 
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In taking up arms under the impulse of this homesickness for their 
pristine holy land, the Crusaders not only made for Christendom’s 
oldest and most sacred pilgrimage-resort as their ultimate objective; they 
also set themselves intermediate goals to draw their flagging feet forward 
along the intervening stages of their long war-path by throwing out, en 
route, new pilgrimage-resorts in advanced posts just beyond an expand¬ 
ing Western Christendom’s previous borders. Norman pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Saint Michael the Archangel on Monte Gargano, in the 
Apulian dominions of the East Roman Empire, were reconnaissances 
that became preludes to a Norman conquest of the bridgeheads of 
Orthodox Christendom and DSr-al-Zsl&m in Southern Italy and Sicily,* 
and French pilgrimages to the shrine of Saint James the Apostle at 
Compostela, m a Galician no-man’s-Iand between a Western Christian 
fastness in Asturia* and the former domain of a dissolving Andalusian 
Umayyad Caliphate, provided successive new drafts of military man¬ 
power for the progressive conquest of the Iberian Peninsula by the joint 
efforts of Cispyrenean and Transpyrenean Frankish aggressors.^ 

The perilous exposure of the shrine at Compostela on the fringe of a 
Medieval Western Christendom’s dar-aUharb had the same effect in 
spurring the Crusaders into making superhuman exertions as the des¬ 
perate deed of a Scottish knight who, on an Andalusian battlefield where 
ne had broken his pilerimage in order to fight under a Castilian banner, 
turned the fortunes of a day which had been going against the Franks by 
flinging into the midst of the all-but-victorious Muslims a silver casket 
containing Robert the Bruce’s heart, and rushing forward after it to 
conquer or die for the sake of rescuing a treasure, entrusted to his safe¬ 
keeping, which he had tlms deliberately thrown into jeopardy as a last 
resort lor calling out his own supreme reserves of vigour and valour.^ 
This incident was an omen; for the mission which the Bruce on his 
death-bed had charged his companion in arms, James Douglas, to fulfil 
had been to carry his heart to Jerusalem in order to bury it there in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre; the attainment of this Palestinian objective 
was sacrificed for the sake of a Frankish victory on Andalusian ground 
which was won by Douglas at the cost of the martial pilgrim’s own life; 
and this personal story repeated itself on an oecumenical scale. While the 
last of the Crusaders’ bridgeheads on the coast of Syria was lost within 
less than two hundred years of the Frankish invaders’ first descent upon 
Palestine, their conquests in the Iberian Peninsula, Southern Italy, and 
Sicily under the auspices of the far-flung shrines at Compostela and 
Gargano were the two abiding gains of territory that were made by 
Western Christendom in the Crusades at Dar-al-Islam’s and Orthodox 
Christendom’s expense. 

Elsewhere, and above all in Palestine, the Crusades were the failure 
that is the usual nemesis of attempts to reach religious goals by military 
short-cuts; but the Western Chi^tians’ yearning for the holy land of 
Christendom, which had found its earliest expression in these misguided 

* Sec IV. iv. 40 i-a- * Sec II. ii. 446. . _ * See V. y. *5^. 

♦ The ttic >« told by the writer’i mother, Edith Toynbee, m Trv 4 Stonetfrim Seotiuh 
History (London 1896, Griffith F»rr»n Browne), pp. 90-9*- 
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Frankish military enterprises, was too deeply ingrained in Western 
Christian hearts to be expunged by the mortilication of a military fiasco. 
More than Eve and a half centuries after the Mamluks had evicted the 
last of the Crusaders from Acre, a dispute between Western Christian 
and Orthodox Christian ecclesiastical authorities over their respective 
rights in Christendom’s Palestinian holy places provided the diplomacy 
of a ci-devant Christian World with an occasion for making the Crimean 
War. The same abiding Western Christian interest in the Christian Holy 
Land also foimd sincere and innocent expressions in the same century 
in the inauguration of The Palestine Exploration Fund by British 'Bible 
Christians’ in A.D. 1864 and the establishment of a Protestant bishopric at 
Jerusalem under the joint auspices of the English and Prussian Crowns 
in AJ). 1841.* In the twentieth century the fascination of the Christian 
Holy Land was still strong enough to lure Victorian British 'Bible 
Christians’ * grandchildren into implicating themselves in a shirt of 
Nessus when they succumbed to the temptation to undertake a mandate 
for the administration of Palestine on terms that were bound to disap¬ 
point either the Arab natives of the cotmtry or the Zionist immigrants 
of the great expectations which these ambiguous terms could not fail 
to create in the minds of both parties.* 

Perhaps the most impressive of all latter-day testimonies to the tenacity 
of the Christian Holy Land’s hold on Western Christian imaginations 
and affections were the North American Protestant mission-stations 
which, in the course of the nineteenth century, were established at key- 
points in the Ottoman countries and in Persia. The founders and pro¬ 
pagators of these American Protestant missions in South-East Europe 
and South-West Asia w’ere descendants of pioneers who had plucked up 
their roots in the Old World and shaken its dust from off their feet* in 
order to clear the ground for the creation of a New World on the other 
side of the Atlantic. These transoceanic emigrants from England who 
had put their hand to the plough that was to call a New England into 
existence were duly inhibited, by a warning text,* from looking back 
over their shoulder towards their English mother land; but, in boldly 
choosing and steadfastly following ^is arduous course, the Pilgrim 
Fathers had been inspired by the Biblical myth of a Chosen People en¬ 
during the ordeal of the wilderness for the sake of making their way into 
a Promised Land;* and, in thus identifying the May^xper*^ historic 

' There U en Anglican bishop resident in JeruMlem. Preriou* to A.D. 1887 he wte 
appointed by the Queen of England and the King of Prussia alternately. Three biahopt 
held office under thU arrangement (a.d. 1841-1881)* (British Admiruty. Naval Stan, 
Intelligence Division, Geographical Sectioo; A Hondbitok of Syria (including PaUitine) 
(London, n.o., H.M. Stationerv Office), p, aoo). 

'As to the project of a Jenitaiem bUheprie, I never heard of any good or harm it has 
ever done, except what u has done for me’ (Newman, J. H.: Apologia pro Vitd Sud 
(London 1890, Longmans Green), p. 146). 

For Newman, the crucial points were that this concerted action of the English and 
Prussian crowns convicted the Esubliahed Church of England of being in communion 
with the united Lutheran-Calvinist Protestant Church of Prussia, and that in an Act of 
the Parliament at Weatminster, in execution of the project, the Church of England was 
labelled ‘Protestant’ expressly (see ibid., pp. 141-d). 

* See IX. viii. 303-6. 

* Matt. X. 14; Mark vi. ti; Luke ix. 5; Actsxiu. 51. Cp. Actsxviii. 6 artd Neh. v. 13. 

* Luke ix. 6a. s See I. i. 2it-ia. 
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Gentile Christian human freight with a legendary Mosaic Israel, they 
were forti^ng one of their emotional links with the Old World in the 
act of nerving themselves to sever another; for, though any lingering 
home-sickness for England that might have persisted in their hearts 
would have been condemned by their consciences and repressed by their 
wills as a hankering after the fleshpots of Egypt* which would indeed 
have proved them unfit for the Kingdom of God, there was no counter- 
text in the Bible to harden their hearts against the appeal of texts* sum¬ 
moning them to succour scattered and shepherdless Christian sheep in 
*Bible Lands* where the labourers were few. The nineteenth-century 
descendants of seventeenth-century Pilgrim Fathers who dedicated their 
lives, from father to daughter and from mother to son, to the service of 
American missionary institutions at Bayrut, Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Merzifun, and a dozen other stations in the Near and Middle £^t were 
pilgrims still, as their fathers had been before them;* and, when they 
thus turned right-about-face, to make the return-voyage eastward-ho 
across the Atlantic from the Fair Havens^ of an American New Canaan* 
to Levantine scalas at which Saint Paul had once embarked and disem¬ 
barked, instead of pressing on westward to a Salt Lake or a Klondyke, 
they were showing their loyalty to their ancestral faith by responding to 
a call of 'Bible L^ds’ which was stronger than their dread of re-entang- 
ling themselves in an Old-World city of destruction. 

The call of a holy land in partibus alieniSy which thus continued to re¬ 
echo in Western Christian ears down a corridor of Time stretching from 
'the Dark Ages’ to the twentieth century of the Christian Era, likewise 
availed, in the rinth century of the Islamic Era, to move the Iranic 
Muslim ‘Ghazis of Rum’* to trespass on Arabic Muslim ground by 
annexing an Egyptian Mamluk Empire which included among its do¬ 
minions the Islamic Holy Land in the Hijaz. The last Egyptian MamlOk 
Sultan TumHn Bey’s O^man conqueror, Sultan Selim I, who did not 
deign to relieve the Mamluks’ puppet Cairene 'Abbasld Caliph of a 
Caliphlal tide which Selim I’s forebears had already usurped,* was proud 
to number among the fruits of his portentous victory the privilege of 
becoming the guardian of the Holy Places of Islam;* and, some three 
hundred years later, his successor Sultan Selim III {imperabat a.d. 
178^1807) was confronted with the choice between vindicating his 
claim to this still-treasured ancestral office by effective action or else 
suffering a politically disastrous loss of face in orthodox Sunni Muslim 
eyes when, in a.d. 1803, the Sunni Muslim World was cut to the heart 
by the shocking news that the impiously militant Wahhabi sectaries had 
made a descent upon the Hijiz. The PSdish^ at Constantinople was 
constrained to discharge his bounden duty vicariously by instructing his 
virtually self-appointed viceroy in Egypt, Mehmcd 'All,* to act on his 

« S«e n. U. * 4 -a 5 - 

» Milt. be. 36-38; Mtrk vi. 34; Luke x. a; John iv, 34-35. „ . . 

i Pt. 12. 4 Acu xxvu. 8. * See 1 .1. xxi, n. t. 

* The 'Osmanlis ere thus detignated by their Timurid Turkith ktnunen Zahir-id- 
Dtn Muhammed B 9 bur in his Memoirs (see I. i. 349, n. t). 

t See VI. vii. et-xx. . _ 

* See Arnold, Sir T. W.: The Caliphate (Oxford 1914, Clarendon Press), pp. 148-53. 

« For e notice of Mehnaed 'AH’s career, see IX. viii. X39-49. 
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nominal lord and master’s behalf; and, though the ensuing conquest of 
the WahhSbis’ homeland and fastness in the Najd by Egyptian Ottoman 
arms proved ephemeral,* Mehmed ’All’s execution of the Sublime Porte's 
commands did have the effect of making the Hijiz safe again for Sunn! 
Muslim pilgrims by liberating the Islamic Holy Land in a.d. 1812 from 
a WahhSbi domination that was not re-established thereafter until a.d. 

I'he intermission of the annual pilgrimage to the Holy Cities of the 
HijSz under threat of Wahh 2 b! attack had been singled out by the 
eminent Egyptian Muslim historian JabartI as being, in his estimation, 
the most important event of a year a.h. 1213 (a.d. 1798-9) which had 
also witnessed the descent on Egypt of a French expeditionary force;* 
and neither the eventual reconquest of the HijSz by a resurgent WahhSbl 
Power in a.d. 1924-5 nor the simultaneous triumph of a secularizing 
movement alia Franca in the Ottoman Empire’s republican Turkish 
successor-state availed to dry up a pilgrimage-stream whose convergent 
waters were fed from a catchment area extending as far \vest as the 
Senegal and as far east as Indonesia. 

The military measures twice taken by an Ottoman Sunn! Muslim 
Power in order to bring the Hijaz under its aegis, and thereby ensure 
due access to Mecca and Medina for Sunni Muslim pilgrims from all 
parts of a Sunni Muslim World, had their counterparts in the repeated 
attempts of the Safawls and their successor NSdir Sh&h to reverse the 
military decisions of the years a.d. 1534 and 1546’ by reconquering from 
their ’Osmanli adversaries an Arab ’Iraq which contained the oldest and 
most venerable holy cities of the Shl'ah; and in the present context we 
may also remind ourselves that the ’Osmanlis’ descent from the Anato¬ 
lian Plateau upon the lowlands to the south of the Taurus in a.d. 1516-17 
had been anticipated by the East Romans in and after a.d. 926^ in a 
repeatedly renewed offensive culminating in a.d. 999 in a raid which 
had brought East Roman armies as far south as Tarabulus—more than 
half the length of the road from the Cilician Gates to Jerusalem—a 
hundred years before any Western Christian Crusader set foot on Syrian 
ground. 

This expansion of the East Roman Empire southward into Syria in 
the tenth century of the Christian Era, like the expansion of the Ottoman 
Empire in the same direction in the sixteenth century, was, no doubt, 
partly the almost automatic consequence of a local change in a balance 
of military and political power. The decline of the Mamluik polity, which 
gave the opening for the ’Osmanlis’ sixteenth-century swoop upon Syria 
and Egypt, had its counterpart in the tenth century in an enfeeblement 
of Islam through the break-up of the 'Abbasid C^phate. Is there any 
evidence that the East Roman aggressors, too, were partly moved, as the 
’Osmanli aggressors appear to have been, by an aspiration to bring under 
their aegis the holy places of their religion ? A longing to wrest the Holy 
Land of Christendom out of non-Christian hands had once inspired the 

< S«« V. vi. S31, with n. 5, tnd IX. viii. 250. 

* S«e IV. iv. 462, n. 2. 

* S«c IV. iv. 399-400 uid V. V. 242, 246, 353-4, 


1 See I. i. 390. 
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Roman Emperor HcracUus and his subjects to persevere, in the face of 
an apparently irretrievable defeat, in waging the last and worst of the 
Romano-Persian wars {gerebaiur a.d. 603-28) until they had liberated 
Christendom’s holy city Jerusalem from a 2 ^roastrian domination and 
had recovered a Holy Rood which had been removed by sacrilegious 
Persian hands in a J). 614. The same ardent feeling for the same Christian 
Holy Land was to be the loadstone of Western Christian Crusaders’ 
efforts a hundred years after the time of Basil ll’s two Syrian cam¬ 
paigns. When the Eastern Orthodox Christian warrior-emperors Niki- 
phdros Phokks {imperabat a.d. 963-9), John Tzimisces {imperabat a.d. 
969^6), and Basil 11 {imperabat AJ>. 969-1025) successively invaded 
Syria, were they moved in part by the same nostalgia for the cradle of 
Christianity? 

If the master-motive of Basil’s raid In the direction of Palestine in 
A.D. 999 had indeed been a crusader’s zeal, it would be difficult—even 
after making full allowance for Basil’s double preoccupation with the 
Great Romano-Bulgarian war on a distant European front and with the 
repeated rebellions of feudal magnates in the Anatolian heart of his 
dominions’—to understand how in aj>. 1001 Basil could have brought 
himself to conclude a ten-years’ truce with the ‘Fatimid’ Power under 
which the Syrian arena was partitioned between the two empires along 
a line running, far out of range of Jerusalem, from a point on the shore 
of the Mediterranean, j\ist to the north of Tartus (Antaradus), to a point 
on the bank of the River Orontes just to the south of Shayzar (Caesarea).* 
It would be even more difficult to understand why in a.d. 1009 Basil did 
not break the truce, even at the cost of interrupting his war-to-the-death 
with Bulgaria, as he had interrupted it once before in aj>. 995, in order 
to transfer his striking force to a Syrian theatre of operations. In A.D. 995 
Basil had made a forced march across Anatolia for the sake of saving 
Aleppo from falling into the hands of the ‘FStimid’ Power; in a.d. 1009 
what was at stake in Syria was not the fortress of Aleppo but the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. In a.d. 1009 this Christian holy 
place was pillaged and rased by order of the 'FStimid' Caliph H2kim 
{imperabat A.D. 996-1020).* Yet Basil made no military move either to 
prevent the outrage or to avenge it. 

There are, nevertheless, some indications that Basil II, as well as his 
successors Constantine VIII (IX) {imperabat solus a.d. 1025-8) and 
Constantine IX (X) Monomikhos {impirabat a.d. 1042-54), was partly 
moved by a genuine concern for the Palestinian holy places. In a.d. 987-8, 
seven years before his first Syrian campaign, Basil himself had sent a 
mission to Cairo charged with funds for the upkeep of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem.* In a.d. 1027 Constantine \TII negotiated 
with the ‘FStimid’ Government a treaty empowering him to undertake 
the restoration of the church, which HSkim had destroyed in the mean¬ 
time. This treaty was renewed in a.d. 1036; and the actual work of 


* See IV. iv. 390-3 and 39 ^' 

a See Runcimen, a.: liulory cf 

* See Runeimen, op. cit., p. 34, &. 
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rebuilding was carried out by Constantine Monomdkhos some ten years 
after that.* 

*To supervise the work, imperial officials voyaged freely to Jerusalem, 
where, to the disgust of Muslim citizens and travellers, the Christiana 
seemed to be in complete control. So many Byzantines were to be seen in 
its streets that the rumour arose amongst the Muslims that the Emperor 
himself had made the journey.'* 

These facts suggest that the East Romans were not indiffierent to the 
appeal of the Christian Holy Land; yet the full strength of its hold on 
Orthodox Christian affections and imaginations was only to be demon¬ 
strated some three hundred years and more after the last vestiges of the 
East Roman Empire had b^n obliterated by an Ottoman conqueror, 
when a ‘Holy Russia’ that had not been converted till a.d. 989,’ six years 
before the date of the first of the East Roman Emperor Basil IPs two 
raids into Palestine, tardily vindicated her pretension to be ‘the Third 
Rome’* by constituting herself the champion of the Orthodox Church 
throughout the Ottoman Empire,’ and, alrave all, in the Palestinian holy 
places. 

In taking up this cause on the morrow of the decisive Russian victory 
in the Great Russo-Turkish War of a.d. 1768-74, a secular-minded 
Westernizing Petrine Imperial Russian Government was, no doubt, 
exploiting its subjects’ religious feelings for the furtherance of political 
ambitions of its own which, in the Crimean War, were eventually to lead 
the Russian Empire into military and political disaster; but the sin¬ 
cerity of the Russian peasantry’s devotion to the Holy Land was attested 
by the volume of an annual pilgrimage-stream that used to roll through 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles till it broke on the coast of Palestine 
after sweeping over the promontory of Athos. The aspiration to make 
the pilgrimage to their holy places came to play as dominant a part in the 
Russians’ life as in the Muslims’; and in the World War of a.d. 1914-18 
an Imperial Russian Government at its last gasp obstinately vetoed all 
Western suggestions for establishing a Jewish National Home in Pales¬ 
tine on the ground that this would create an intolerable eye-sore for 
Riissian pilgrims to Orthodox Christendom’s Holy Land. In A.D. 1917 
the Tsardom had to fall on the izth March before the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion could be published on the 2nd November. 

If w'e now pass on to inquire whether there are examples of renais¬ 
sances expressing themselves in geographical terms in cases in which 
two civilizations of different generations have been related to one another 
in some other way than through the link of a chrysalis-church, we may 
glance hrst at instances in which the successor-society has been a civili¬ 
zation of the second generation, and the predecessor-society a civiliza¬ 
tion of the first generation which has not bequeathed any universal 
church to the affiliated civilization, and we may then proceed to examine 
instances in which a civilization of the third generation that has been 
related to an antecedent civilization of the second generation through a 
chrysalis-church has also come into direct contact with its predecessor 

• See Runcirtttn, op. dt., p. 36. • Ibid., pp. 36-37. * S«e 11 . ii. 35a. 

* Set VI. vii. 31-40 and 577-9. » See IX. viii. izy, n. 2. 
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outside the field in which the chrysalis-church has served as an inter¬ 
mediary. 

The south-eastward movement of expansion out of an Anatolian 
homeland into ‘the Fertile Crescent’ bet^veen the Taurus and the North 
Arabian Desert, which we have seen a Sunni Iranic Muslim Ottoman 
Empire making in the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, and an 
Orthodox Christian East Roman Empire in the tenth century, had been 
anticipated in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries b.c. by a Khatti 
Empire that had established its hegemony over an Anatolian Hittite 
World; but there is nothing to suggest that this Hittite Power’s aggres¬ 
sive expansion south-east of the Taurus in this age, or even its earlier 
raid on Babylon, was consciously inspired by any pious yearning to gain 
possession of an antecedent Sumeric Civilization’s birthplace in the 
Land of Shinar. We have still less warrant for imagining that the Toltec 
military adventurers from a Mexic World who established themselves, 
first as mercenaries and then as masters, in the domain of a sister society 
in Yucatan’ had been drawn in this direction by any yearning to set eyes 
on the Guatemalan homeland of an antecedent Mayan Civilization to 
which the Yucatec and the Mexic Society were both affiliated. 

Orthodox Christian and Western Christian military adventurers con¬ 
quered and reconquered the Continental European Greek homeland of an 
Hellenic Civilization which was the parent of both these mutually anti¬ 
pathetic Christian Hellenistic societies, and here the evidence would seem 
to give us grounds for pronouncing, with some confidence, that these 
efforts to seize and hold Greece, energetic and persistent though they 
were, were not inspired by any conscious feeling of piety towards a 
treasured past such as moved the Western Crusaders to seize and hold 
Palestine. 

When the Byzantines conquered Greece from pagan Slav barbarian 
squatters there in the reign of the East Roman Emperor Basil I {impera- 
bat A.D. 867-86), and again when they afterwards recaptured it from 
schismatic Western Christian usurpers, foot by foot, in the course of 
168 years running from a.d. 1262 to a.d. 1430, the value of Greece in 
Byzantine eyes, which induced the Byzantines to make these strenuous 
military efforts for the sake of gaining possession of it, did not, as far as 
we can judge, reside in the historic role that Greece had once played as 
the birthplace of Hellenism. The motive that moved Basil I to conquer 
Greece seems to have been, not cultural piety, but a strategico-political 
calculation. He appears to have been seekmg to forestall the danger that, 
if he did not occupy Greece himself, it might fall into the hands of a 
rival Bulgarian Power, which, during Basil’s reign, was rapidly appro¬ 
priating the lion’s share of the hitherto independent Slavinias in the 
interior of the Balkan Peninsula;* and, when the PalaioI6ghi persisted in 
squandering the rapidly dwindling resources of a precariously restored 
East Roman Empire on the luxury of reconquering the Morea from the 
Latins, instead of concentrating their military efforts on the defence of 
their last bridgeheads in Anatolia against Turkish assailants whose 
knife was then already at Byzantium’s diroat, they would appear to have 
* S«e I. i. 123-4 riii. 315. * See IV. iv. 343. 
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been moved by a short-sighted eagerness to turn to immediate account 
the military weakness of Frankish trespassers on East Roman ground 
who had become even more decrepit than the B}'zantine laNvful owners. 
In reconquering the Morea from the Latins, the Palaiol6ghi were impro- 
vidently securing the twofold immediate satisfaction of taking their 
revenge for grievous wrongs suffered in the past at the hands of hated 
schismatic Christian aggressors and at the same time momentarily con- 
pensating themselves for irreparable losses of strategically invaluable 
territory in Anatolia with ephemeral gains of strategically valueless terri¬ 
tory in Rumelia. The Palaioldghi chose to act on tlm short view without 
reflecting that, in expelling the Franks from the Morea, they were work¬ 
ing, not for themselves, but for their future Ottoman successors. Yet, 
unstatesmanlike though their preoccupation with the Morea may look in 
retrospect to an historian’s eye, there is no evidence that the warping of 
their political judgement was the effect of any sentimental attachment to 
a coxintry that had once been the cradle of Hellenism. 

In the vocabulary of a Greek Orthodox Christendom the word 
'Hellene’ had acquired the opprobriously pejorative connotation of the 
English Western Christian word ‘heathen’;^ and, in the sixth, no less 
than in the first, century of a progressive renaissance of the Ancient 
Greek language and literature in Byzantium that had started in the 
generation of Photius {vivebat circa AJ>. 820-91), this was still the first 
association that the word 'Hellene’ would spontaneously suggest in the 
minds of Byzantine Hellenists, however pedantically they might have 
schooled themselves to conform to the literary affectation of using the 
term in its original laudatory sense, in imitation of its usage in the classi¬ 
cal works of Hellenic literature which they had consciously taken as 
their models. Moreover, even the most affectedly self-conscious Byzan¬ 
tine votary of an Hellenic literary culture would never have answered 
'Hellas’ if he had been asked to name his cultural holy land; for, though 
the East Roman garrisons in Central Greece which had kept their heads 
above the flood-waters of a Slav Volkerwanderung had been christened 
'the Helladhikf’, neither a mouldering Athens nor a desolate Delphi and 
Olympia were the sites which, in the vision of a Photius or a Souldhas, 
were hallowed by the visibly abiding presence of the Hellenic genius. 

The temenos which every Byzantine votary of Hellenism would have 
named as his cultural holy of holies was not an Athens that had been 
'the education of Hellas’^ at the Hellenic Civilization’s apogee; it was a 
Constantinople that had become Hellenism's city of refuge in the last 
chapter of Hellenic history. This transference of a cultural halo from the 
city of Cecrops to the city of Constantine was registered in the language 
of every-day life in Constantinople’s arrogation to herself of Athens’ 
former privilege of being designated ‘the City’* (ij par excelUnee; 

' Sec the p&«»a({e in chap. 50 of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s D* Imptrio Adminis^ 
trando that w bem quoted in II. ii. >59, a. i. 

* Thucydides, Book II, chsp. 41. 

1 The common noun that thus became Constantinople's distinctive appenation 
eventually provided 'the Cinr* with a new proper name. The Ottoman Turkish ^Istanbul* 
reproduces ■ Meaarian Doric Greek rdv (pronounced 'stambdlin), signifying 
‘to the dtv* in the sense of ‘to Constantinople’. This would be the context in which the 
term would first come to the ears of non-Greek-speaking strangers who had asked the 
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and a patriotic Byzantine 'metropolitan' (»roAmyj) in the age of the Mace¬ 
donian and Comnenian dynasties could, and would, have pointed out, 
to ^y Helladic provincial who had ventured to challenge ‘the City’s' 
claim to her title, that Constantinople’s heritage from Athens was *an 
enduring substance’* and not an empty name. From the days of Con¬ 
stantine the Great onwards the later Koman Emperors who had reigned 
at Constantinople had collected there the surviving masterpieces of Hel¬ 
lenic visual art; and these original monuments of the Hellenic cidture, 
together with the Constantinopolitan collections of manuscripts repro¬ 
ducing the surviving masterpieces of Hellenic literature, were visible 
proofs that Constantinople’s assumption of Athens’ proud title had been 
no unwarrantable usurpation. 

It was, indeed, true that from the year a.d. 529, in which Justinian had 
closed the University of Athens,* to the year a.d. 1203, in which Con- 
stantincmle was captured for the first time by the Frankish perpetrators 
of ‘the Fourth Crusade’, an imperial city which, down to the latter of 
those two dates, had never seen an alien conqueror within her walls, had 
justified her claim to be called 'the City’ by being the unique sanctuary 
of Hellenism, of which the like was not to be found in Hellas or any¬ 
where else. This hitherto inviolate treasury stored with choice works of 
Hellenic literature and visual art was under Western Christian military 
occupation from a.d. 1204 to a.d. 1261 ; and there could be no more con¬ 
clusive proof of the Crusaders’ indifference to a Hellenistic Western 
Christian Civilization’s cultural birthright than their almost complete 
failure to turn to any cultural account their fifty-scven-ycars-long ten¬ 
ancy of Hellenism’s Constantinopolitan store-house. When these thir¬ 
teenth-century Western French and Venetian barbarians broke into ‘the 
City’, they found it adorned with masterpieces of the classical Hellenic 
sculptors; and any fifteenth-century Italian pope or despot would have 

f one and sold all that he had* if he had ever b^n offered the chance of 
uying a single one of these treasures; yet these Humanists’ thirteenth- 
century forebears, who held the whole priceless collection in their grasp, 
could think of no better way of turning Hellenic bronzes to account than 
to break them up and melt the base metal down for coinage into petty 
cash. 

A record of some of the masterpieces that fell victims to these atavistic 
Frankish acts of Vandalism was made, for the information of Posterity, 
by a contemporary Greek historian.* It is astonishing that French men- 
at-arms should have had no eye for the beauty of these Hellenic statues 
in a century in which figures of comparable acstheUc merit in their own 
style were being carved by French sculptors. It is perhaps still more 
astonishing that, among the Western Christian clerics who accompanied 
the Frankish expeditionary force and who wielded, for good or evil, 

way and had been given the answer in a phrase surviving from the locally prevalent 
dialect of Ancient Greek. 

> Heb. X. 94. 

* See IV. jv. *72-3; V. vL 115 and *23-4. 

> Matt. xiii. 46. . , ^ . 

♦ Nikitas KhonUtis' memorandum on Hellenic works of art destroyed by the Fraitkrsh 
conquerors of Consuntinople is printed on pages 854-68 of I. fiekker’s edition of 
NiUtas’ Khromkl D/aiyisis (Bono 1835, Weber). 
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a considerable moral influence over their combatant comrades,* not one, 
80 far as we know, should ever have thought of employing himself at 
Constantinople in learning Ancient Greek in order to read in the original 
language those philosophical works of Aristotle's that were being studied 
so minutely and discussed so eagerly by these military chaplains’ fellow 
clerks in the universities of Western Christendom during both the cen¬ 
tury preceding and the century following the establishment of a Latin 
imperial regime at Constantinople in a.D. 1204. 

This barbarous indifference to dazzling cultural oj^ortunities was 
not, of course, displayed by all contemporary Western Christian clerks. 
Medieval Western students of the philosophy of Aristotle did not neglect 
the chance offered to them in a Frank-ridden thirteenth-century Romania 
of verifying and revising from the original Greek text the Latin transla¬ 
tions of Aristotle’s works that they had already been making from Arabic 
translations in a Frank-ridden Sicily and Andalusia that had been overrun 
by the Crusaders more than a hundred years earlier. It is significant, 
however, that the translators who laboured with such devotion at Toledo 
and at Corinth were not native local ‘fresh-water Franks’ of the lineage 
of the conquistador but were 'salt-water Franks’ bom and bred in 
Lombardy, Germany, Britain, Brabant, and other provinces of the 
Crusaders’ Western Christian homeland, whose enthusiasm for the 
study of Aristotelianism had been passionate enough to nerve them, for 
the sake of it, to make a long and perilous journey over the passes of the 
Pyrenees or across the waters of the Mediterranean. These Medieval 
Western culture-heroes will demand our attention in a later chapter.* 
In the present context we have merely to observe that the indifference 
to the opportunities for tapping the living waters of Hellenism at the 
fountain-head which was displayed by the thirteenth-century Western 
conquerors of Constantinople is cogent evidence that the predatory 
Frankish adventurers who sallied out from a conquered imperial capital 
to overrun outlying provinces of Romania in a Cis-isthmian European 
Hellas and a Peloponnesus were not drawn in that direction by the spell 
of classic ground, but were moved solely by the Medieval Western man- 
at-arms’ insatiable hunger to acquire for himself a feudal lordship over 
some patch of rent-producing agricultural land where there was a 
peasantry that he could use as scr».* 

If, on this showing, we find no evidence that a yearning to set eyes on 
the homeland of an antecedent Hellenic culture was one of the motives 
in the minds of the French and Venetian conquerors of Constantinople, 
Central Greece, and the Morea in the thirteenth century of the Christian 
Era, we shall not find any grounds for imagining that a cult of Hellenism 

> $e«, ptunm, VilIeh«rdoutn, Geoffroi de: CtmMit* it ComtaniinopU, ed. by Wailly, 
N. de (314 ed., Pern 1882, Firmin-Didot^ and Clari, Robert de: La Ctmquitt it Con- 
sUintinopU, ed. by Lauer, P. (Parit I 924 > Champion). 

* On pp. 133-s, below. 

s The only prMuct of an occupied Greece that a Medieval Frankiah 'aacendancy’ 
there can clum credit for having popularized in the Western European homeland of 
those Levantine eonquistadorts was—not the Greek text of Aristotle's works which was 
translated at Corinth by a scholar from Brabtnt, William of Moerbeke (see pp. 133-5, 
below), but a ‘Malmeaey’ wine exported from the Laconian port of Monemvasia 
(Frenchified as 'Malvoizie'). 
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played a greater part in moving the Venetians to reconquer the Morea in 
the ninth decade of the seventeenth century. This seventeenth-century 
Frankish reoccupadon was, however, followed by secular pilgrimages of 
a new-fangled kind of which the thirteenth century had seen no trace; 
and the trickle of Late Modem Western connoisseurs of Hellenic art 
and students of Hellenic literature on pilgrimage to the homeland of 
Hellenism round the shores of the Aegean Sea did not cease to flow 
when the short interlude of Venetian rule in the Morea was abruptly 
terminated by an Ottoman reconquest in a.d 1715. 

This difference between the respective cultural sequels to two Frankish 
conquests of the Morea that were separated from one another by a 
Time-span of nearly five hundred years was due, of course, to the inter¬ 
vening captivation of the Modem Western World as a whole by a 
renaissance of Hellenbm in the literary and aesthetic spheres which had 
been initiated in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; for a 
modem tendency towards the secularisation of a Western way of life 
which had previously been lived within a Christian religious chrysalis 
had its effect upon the originally religious institution of Pilgrimage. Since 
an early stage in the growth of this institution, pilgrimage-resorts had 
tended to become museums of the visual arts; for, in wholly or mainly 
illiterate societies, it was a commonplace that pictures and sculptures 
were the books of an unlettered majority. In another conte.xt' we have 
quoted a passage in the Ion of Euripides in which a party of Athenian 
women pilgrims to Delphi are brought on to the stage as sightseers 
perambulating the precincts of the temple of Apollo. The interest that 
these visitors find in looking at the worlu of art with which the temenos 
is adorned lies in identifying these portrayals of mythical characters and 
scenes that are part of the familiar furniture of the spectators’ own ima¬ 
ginations. This delight in the visual satisfactions that a pilgrimage-resort 
can provide was inherited from naive and illiterate religious pilgrims to 
the holy places of Paganism and Higher Religion by sophisticated and 
erudite secular pilgrims to relics of the works of Hellenic art, and sites 
and scenes of events celebrated in surviving records of Hellenic history, 
when a fifteenth-century Italian renaissance of Hellenism had invested 
these visible and tangible ‘antiquities’ with an aura of pseudo-religious 
sanctity in the sight of a cultivated ruling minority in a Modem Western 
World. 

This secularized Modem Western version of an ancient religious in¬ 
stitution took the form of a 'grand tour’ that, for the polite society of the 
Transalpine and Transmarine countries of a Modem Western World, 
found its earliest goal in a Roma Profana from whose long-obscured 
virgin countenance a pious Humanism had been gingerly stripping away 
Roma Sacra’s meretricious enamel mask. A classic example of the genre 
was Goethe’s Italieniscke Reise {peregrittobatar aj). 1786--8). 

‘In Italy Goethe directed his attention above all to the artistic treasures. 
The works of art that captivated him were, however, almost exdusivcly 
confined to the relics of Antiquity and those modem works which, like 


* In V. vi. 5ai-a- 
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Paliadio’s building*, have bro^ht Ancient forms back to life.* The con¬ 
centration of his interest on this genre was carried by him to such extremes 
that at Venice he had no eye for Titian's pictures, and at Assisi none for 
the celebrated Franciscan Chtirch with its picture-covered walls and 
ceiling.* The nearer Goethe approached to Rome, the more passionate and 
tempestuous became his yearning to set foot in the Capital of the World.* 
After his arrival there on the 20^ October [, 1786], he lived through his 
Roman days in a state of high beatitude. Here he found himself renewing 
his youth. He felt himself regenerated and endowed with a new capacity 
for the enjoyment of Life, the enjoyment of History, Art and Antiquity.’* 

< 'PaUidio wu penetrated (durchdrungen), thtoush and through, by the essence of the 
Ancients, and was conscious of the pettiness and narrowness of his own age—in the 
wirit of a great man who it resolved not to realm hinuelf but to re>inould the reat of 
Creation (aor Uebrige)^ts far aa posaible in accordance with his own noble concepts.’— 
Goethe: ItaUeinsche ReiM, ed. by Schuebardt, Chr. (Stuttgart 1862, Cotta, 2 vols.), 
vol. i, p. XI7- 

* The monstrous substnictures of the churcbee—piled one on top of another, Baby¬ 
lonian fashion^in which Saint Francis rests, did not detain me. I gave them a wide 
berth to my left, with a feeling of aversion.... Then I asked a handsome youngster the 
way 10 the Maria della Minerva [the ei~dnant pagan Hellenic temple in the heart of the 
city]. ... The gtOM^ in spiritual stature that I owe to the contemplation of this work 
of art ia something ineffiible. It will bear everlasting fruit.... (As I msde my way down 
again,] the dear Minerva gave me one more last glinu>$e of her benign and consoling 
countenance, and then I took a side glance to my left at the melancholy cathedral of 
Saint Francis* (ibid., pp. 159-61). 

* ‘My yeammg i^gitrdt) to resch Rome wu so great, and was increasing by such 
leaps and bounds from moment to moment, that it would brook no further delay; to 
I made no more than a three-hours’ stop in Florence. ... I hurried through the place 
post-haste—the cathedral, the baptistery and all that. Here, once again, an entirely new 
and unknown world confronts me—ano it is a world on which I have no inclinauon to 
linger {vmotiUn). The lay-out of the Boboli Gardens is exquisite. At Florence my exit 
wu u rapid u my entry' (ibid., pp. 168 and 156). 

Students of Goethe's outlook and tthos will be reminded of a more famous pstssge in 
which the ume verb wnenim is employed apropos of the same temmation to linger on 
the course of a iourney—heading, in this cate, not towards a physical Rome, but towarda 
a spiritual goal of human endeavours. In agreeing the terms of his fateful wager with 
M^histophclca, Faust makes the following commitment: 

Werd’ ich rum AugenbUcke ugen: 

’Verweile dochl Du bist so schSnl* 

Dann magst du mich in Fesseln tchlagen, 

Dana will kh gem zugrunde geheni 

Goethe: Faust, U. 1699-1702, quoted in II. i. 281. 

* Karl Alt in Coetite't Werhe: Ausxeahl (Berlin, k.d.. Bong, 4 vols.}, vol. i, pp. xxix- 
vw While the paramount objective of the Modem Western 'grand tour* wu to venerate 
the relks, and set eyes upm the tcenes, of an antecedent Hellenic culture whose legacy 
to an affiliated Western Qviluation had at tut come to be appreciated at iu full value 
by latter-day Western Humanists, this wu not, of course, the cultivated traveller’s sole 
concern. The typical Modem French, Dutch, English, German, Scandinavian, or Ameri¬ 
can visitor to ludy was, unlike Goethe, eager also to acquaint himself at first hand with 
the Italian monuments of an earlier phue of bia own Western culture, and alto to 
improve hia own mastery of this culture in its contennporary phase by sampling other 
contemporary local varieties of it betides the one in which he hinuelf had been educated 
owing to tlie accident of hia having been bora in the particular province of the Western 
World of which he happened to be a native. 

The interest in the tourist's own dviliution's put which wu one of the attractions 
exercised by Italy on a Transalpine or Transmarine Modem Western secular pilgrim 
was a manifestation, not of the renaissance of an antecedent culture, but of a different 
vein of nostalgia which we have labelled 'Archaism' (mc V. vi. 49-^). This Modem 
Western transposition of an srcbaistic yearning from the Time-dimension into the Space- 
dimension by giving vent to it by way of a secular pilgrimage had had its counterpart in 
Hellenic history in the grand tours that had been in the fuhion for cultivated Romans 
from the second century B.c. until the onset of the paroxysm with which an elderly 
Hellenic Society was afflicted in the third century of the Christian Era. After the Hellenic 
World had recovered from this stroke—in so kr u it ever did recover from it—the 
secular Hesperian piMm to Greece, in the wake of a Titus Flamininus, a Cicero, a Nero, 
a Hadrian, and an Aulus Geliius, gave way to the religious Hesperian pilgrim to Palestine 
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Yet, fruitful though this sojourn in Rome was to prove for all the future 
literary labours of a Biirger - hdfiif ^ man of genius, Goethe’s comfortable 
journey to Rome from Karlsbad in a.d. 1786 was prosaic compared with 
the veriublc pilgrimage to a now profanely holy city that had been made 
in A.D. 1755 infcrmdpauperis by Goethe’s revered* plebeian forerunner 
Johann Joachim Winckelmann, the shoemaker’s son. 

Meanwhile, from the close of the seventeenth century onwards, a 
gradually increasing band of more adventurous Western spirits had 
been pushing their reconnaissances of profanely holy ground beyond a 
Rome that had been saluted as a wdAis by Heracleides Ponticus* 

and been vituperated as a Greuca vrhs by Juvenal^ into a Greece that, for 
these classically instructed Western eyes, was Hellenism’s authentic holy 
of holies. After a grand tour culminating at Rome had been celebrated in 
Goethe’s Italieniscke Reise, one in which Greece was the first objective 
and Rome was an afterthought and anticlimax was celebrated in Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage (in GraeciAperegrinabatur a.d. 1809-11) in language 
that simulated the rapture of a Christian pilgrim’s more spontaneous 
feelings at the sight of Bethlehem and Galilee.* 

on a new Munc set by in Aethcrii end t Jerome. In 1 Wcetem World in the modem 
chapter of its history, a Gibbon and a Goethe and a Byron anda L^^e reverted, under the 
auspices of a lifteenth*centuty Italian renaissance of Hellenism, from Aetheria's ar^ 
Jerome’s religious pilgrimaf^e to Hadrian’s and Gelliui'a cultural tour. 

> Sec Goethe’s appreciation of Windcelmann in Dichtmg und Wahrheit, Book VIII 
(vol. iv, pp. ay^So, in Karl Alt's Atmoahl). 

* See V. V. aia. * Sec V. v. 67. 

« The writer of this Study had to infest that he himself had been ■ life^lono addict 
to this sentiment for Hellenic ground. It had led him to make the traditional Modem 
Western Humanist’s pilgrimage to 'classical lar^’ as soon as he had finished his studies 
at home, in partibiit Barbttrvnm, at the Medie^ Western Christian University of Cte- 
ford, end he had been confirmed in his devotion to this profanely sacred soil by the 
inexhaustible benefits that he had found himself deriving, ever after, from a ten>montht’ 
stay, first in Rome and then in Greece, in a.d. 29x1-: a. He could never forget hit feelings 
on the 3eih September, tgxi, when, for the first time', he had made the journey from 
Genoa to Rome by the coastal railway. After returning, with indifference, the atare of 
a Leaninj^ Tower of Pisa, which had peered in at him through his railwsy>carriBge win> 
dow looking ^usc as it had always looked in the pictures of it, he waa thrilled to find 
himself croas^ the Amo into territory that had uin within the frontiers of the Roman 
Commonwealth since before the outbreak of the First Romano-Punic War. 'Hence- 
forth\ he found on the aoth May, 1950, that he had entered in his ephrmfridn for the 
loth September, xgx t, 'I know every suge of the way, and can alwsya tcU where we are 
by the look of the country. Cecina, with distant Volterra mountains to the left... O pul- 
cherrima Maritima Tuaciae—haw vera Italia, non Ligures neque Taurini.’ At that 
moment he had the strange experience of setting eyes on his spiritual home for the first 
time in his life when be was in his twenty-tbi^ year; and the effect was heightened 
when, on the aoth November, 1911, he found his ship travelling up the Gulf of Corinth, 
threading its way through an isthmian canaJ, and breaking out into the Saronie Gulf of 
the Aegean Sea, to confront the pilgrim dramatically with the converging view of serried 
classic sites closing in round him at point-blank range: Salamis, Acgina, Mctbana, 
Megara, Cithaeron, Peiraeus, Lycabettua. I^mcttus, Laurium. This was the spectacle 
that had overwhelmed Serviua Sulpicius Rufus one day in the year 45 a.C. when he had 
run into it from the opposite direction (see his letter to Cicero {Aa Familiares, tv, 5) 
quoted in IV. iv. 315). 

The present writer had also to confess that, in hla neglect of a ‘poat-dasaical* Italy, he 
had gone to farther extremes than Goethe’s worst extravagances. Goethe had at least set 
foot in Assisi, whereas the writer, down to the t3th Au^t, 2952. bad been content with 
a Pisgah sight of Assisi caught from Spello on the 30th October, 1912. Moreover, though 
he had three times been shunted into and out of Venice by train m rouU betn-ecn Calais 
and Constantinople, he had not set foot in Venice till the third of these occasions—on 
the 30th April, 2923, between the hours of 5.0 and 6.0 a.m. —and had then failed to 
advance faxtber than the pair of Late Roman Emperors in porphyry who embrace one 
another on the threshold of St. Mark’s. His third offence against bis native Western 
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Where'er we tread, 'tia haunted, holy ground; 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mo^d, 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And all the Muse's tales seem truly told. 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon; 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 

Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone: 

Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon. 

Yet to the remnants of the splendotir past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive but unwearied, throng; 

Long sh^l the vo^ger, with th' Ionian blast. 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of song; 

Long shall ^ine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore; 

Boast of the aged! Lesson of the young! 

Which sages venerate and bards adore. 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore.^ 

If, as perhaps it might have pleased Gibbon to remark, the sincerity 
of a cult can be measured by its capacity for breeding illusions, W'e may 
gauge the strength of a Modem Western Schvi&rmerei for the classic 
lan^cape of Greece by the vitality of a nineteenth-century Western 
Philhellenism. When, in a.d. rSzi, the Ottoman Porte’s Greek Orthodox 
Christian ra'tyeh in the Morea revolted against the PUdishSh, Metter- 
nich’s disapprobatory interpretation of the event as an inexcusable de¬ 
fiance of a legitimate sovereign’s lawful authority* might perhaps have 
won the day in a reactionary-minded post-Napoleonic Western Society 
if the romantic lighting of a Byronic stage had not availed instantaneously 
to transfigure a ‘now degenerate horde’ into 'spitten images’* of ‘hero 
sires’ whom they had so recently still ‘shamed’Thereafter, Byron lived 
to rectify one volte face by making another; and the final estimate of the 
character of the Modem Greek people which he was led to form by 
bitter experience on a grim second pilgrimage to their country was far 
harsher than an earlier verdict which had been the light-hearted by¬ 
product of a poet’s brilliant child’s play. Yet, if Byron was thus cured of 
his illusion about the living inhabitants of his Hellas by less than four 
months’ intimate intercourse with them in A.D. 1824, he never lost his 
illusion about Hellas herself; and his devotion to this idealized ghost of 
a dead world, that, for good or HI, could not ever disappoint him by 
confronting him in the flesh, moved the Frankish poet to spend the re¬ 
mains of his fortune, and crown the sacriflee by laying down his life, on 
behalf of the unworthy living human fauna of a latter-day Western 
Hellenist's brazenly undiscredited profane Holy Land. 

cultural pate was that he had alwava to far deliberately refused to break any journey in 
Tuscany, for fear that the siren charms of a Medieval and Early Modem Italy might 
detain him from pressing on into Hellenic holy ground in a ‘Roman luly’, a Greece, and 
a Turkey that had been the smI of his ptlgrinuges up to dste. 

> Byron; ChiUt Hanid’t Pilgrimage, Canto II, Stanzas IxxxviiJ and xci. 

s See II. ii. 185-6. 

i See Wnght, j.: The EngUih ZHaleet Dittionary, vol. v (Loitdon 1904, Frowde), pp . 
670-1, 8. w. 'spit sn image' and 'spitten imam’. 

* Cldlde Hwald't PUgwnage, Canto II (published in March i8iz), Stanza iMciit, 



C. THE DRAMA OF RENAISSANCES 
(I) THE STAGE OF THE DRAMA OF RENAISSANCES 

N OW that we have concluded our survey of renaissances, it is time 
to examine the stage on which the dramatis personae play their 

parts. 

If an encounter of any kind is to take place, there must be some com¬ 
mon ground on which the parties can meet. In all the encounters with 
which we are concerned in this Study, the parties are living souls or 
their wraiths, and the interaction between them is therefore always some 
form of action on the psychic plane, even when, as in warfare, this 
operates through the medium of physical collisions and combats. In 
‘encounters in the flesh’, however, in which all the parties engaged are 
simultaneously alive at the time, the meeting-place in which they make 
their psychic contact with one another is the external physical world, 
whereas in renaissances the encounters are not only of a psychic order 
in themselves but are also experienced in a psychic meeting-place, not 
a physical one. A renaissance takes place in the for inUrieur of a living 
actor, who provokes the encounter by waking in his own mind a memory, 
dormant there, of a party who is no longer alive. To recall to mind some¬ 
thing that one has forgotten is equivalent, as has been pointed out by 
Socrates,^ to learning something new; and a recollection thus precipi¬ 
tates an event. 

The difference in the setting of the respective stages of renaissances 
and encounters in the flesh generates a corresponding difference in their 
respective ranges of action in the two dimensions of Space and Time. 
In the Space-dimension, 'encounters in the flesh’ have the wider range; 
for they can occur between any parties that happen to be alive simul¬ 
taneously on the face of the planet, even if these parties have been 
unknown to one another previously—as, for example, the indigenous 
societies of the New World and a Western Christian Society in the Old 
World were unknown to one another until they collided at and after 
the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era as 
a result of the Western Christian maritime explorers’ physical feat of 
making the transit of the Atlantic Ocean. In renaissances there is no 
such possibility of encounters on the geographical plane bemeen par¬ 
ties previously quite unacquainted, since, in the psychic medium in 
which a renaissance takes place, the living party to the encounter can, as 
we have seen, resuscitate only those elements of the life of a dead party 
that happen to be already latent in the living party’s memory. In the 
Time-dimension, on the other hand, ‘encounters in the flesh’ have a 
narrower range than renaissances; for in ‘encounters in the flesh’ the 
parties can only encounter one another at the moments in their respec¬ 
tive lives at which they happen to meet in the Space-dimension, whereas 
in renaissances the living necromancer—likewise confined in the Time- 
dimension, though he is, to the moment of his own life at which he is 

» See PI«to: PAoerftf, 7a B-76C, and 8i A-86C. 
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performing his act of magic—is at the same time able to call up, at will, 
out of the storehouse of his memory, elements of the dead party's life 
taken from all stages of this dead party’s history that are on mental 
record there. Moreover, the evocator has it in his power to bring on to 
his inner mental stage simultaneously any number of events in the dead 
party’s history that in real life were not simultaneous but were successive. 

llie difference in the setting of the stages of renaissances and *en- 
counters in the flesh’ also sets different limits to the number of the 
characters that can take part in the play. In ’encounters in the flesh’ the 
possible number is limited only by the capacity of the habitable surface 
of the planet for simultaneously providing coexisting human societies 
with the habitat and subsistence requisite for keeping them all alive, side 
by side, on minimum scales of Lebensraum^d welfare. In renaissances the 
maximum possible number of dramatis personae is three, since ex hypo- 
thesi there can be no more than two dead civilizations whose ghosts the 
living necromancer will be able to conjure up out of the Sheol of his own 
subconscious psyche by animating some memory of them that has been 
lying entranced there. There cannot be an intact mental record where 
there is not an tinbroken cultural tradition; and there can be only two 
dead antecedent civilizations with which a living society will have been 
able to maintain this necessary cultural contact across the gulf of an 
intervening social interregnum. 

One of the two will be the civilization to which the living society is 
‘affiliated’;* the other will be a contemporary of this antecedent civili¬ 
zation which has been implicated with it through an 'encounter in the 
flesh’ at the time when those two now dead civilizations were simul¬ 
taneously alive, and which, in the course of this encounter, has imparted 
to the ‘apparented’ civilization’s internal proletariat the ‘spark of life’ 
or ‘germ of creative power’ ii^piring a church, incubated in the bosom 
of this proletariat, which has eventually served the ‘affiliated’ society as 
a chrysalis.* In the history of the Western Civilization, for example, the 
renaissances that our foregoing survey has brought to light will be found 
to be revivals of some element of the Ufe either of an antecedent Hellenic 
Civilization, to which the Western Civilization is ‘affiliated’, or else of an 
antecedent Syriac Civilization, contemporary with, and implicated with, 
the Hellenic, to which the Western Civilization is related through a germ 
of creative power derived from the Syriac Civilization by a Christian 
Church that has served the Western Civilization as its chrysalis. 

Until not much more than a hundred and fifty years before a.d. 1952, 
renaissances and ‘encounters in the flesh’ were the only kinds of con¬ 
tact between one civilization and another of which ^ere had been 
historical instances within the Time-span of some five or six thousand 
years during which societies of this species had been in existence up to 
date. But, within a period inaugurated by the French invasion of Egypt 
in A.D. 1798 (to give this new era a convenient, though convention^, 
initial date), a third kind of contact had been established through the 
enterprise of Late Modem and post-Modem Western archaeologists. 
These brilliant pioneers of historical exploration had succeeded in 
• Sec I. i. 43-44- » See I. i. 57. 
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making contact with civilizations that were neither living contemporaries 
of their own society, whom it could meet in the flesh, nor dead predeces¬ 
sors related to it by an unbroken tradition of the kind that linked the 
Western Society with a dead antecedent Hellenic Civilization to which 
it was ‘afHliated* and also with a dead antecedent Syriac Civilization 
with which it was in liaison through the Christian Church. 

The first of these ‘lost’ or ‘forgotten’ civilizations to be retrieved by 
Western ingenuity was the Egyptiac; and this was hardly an accident, 
since the Egyptiac was, for several reasons, less difficult than other 
castaways were to recapture. For one thing, the Egyptiac culture did 
not have to be literally disinterred, since it had left physical monuments 
that not only stood above ground but towered into the ^y. The Pyramids 
at Gizah did not have to wait for the arrival of a French expeditionary 
force in a.d. 1798 to loom large in the minds of living men. Ever since 
their erection in the third millennium B.C. they had made an over¬ 
whelming impression on the imaginations of non-£gyptiac sight-seers; 
and Western and Greek Orthodox Christian scholars who had never set 
eyes on them were familiar with the fact of their existence—and with 
the further fact that they were the abiding products of a now long since 
extinct Egyptiac Civilization—thanks to the accounts of the Egyptiac 
Society’s culture and history in the records of an Hellenic Civilization 
which, throughout its own Ufe-span, had been in contact in the Space- 
dimension with an Egyptiac Tithonus.* One of the incidental products 
of this Helleno-Egyptiac encounter had been the bilingual inscription 
in the Greek Alphabet and in two Egyptiac scripts on ‘the Rosetta 
Stone’ {incisiu est 196 b.c.) which had given Modern Western scholars 
their key to the deciphering of both the Hieroglyphic and the Demotic 
Egyptiac characters; but the task of proceeding from the reading of 
scripts to the interpretation of a dead language conveyed in them might 
have been still more arduous than it actually was if in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian Era a language descended from the demotic 
Egyptian had not been still in daily use as the liturgical language of a 
Coptic Monophysite Christian Church. 

Western scholars had more ado to recapture a Babylonic and an ante¬ 
cedent Sumeric Civilization whose still visible monuments were shape¬ 
less mounds of disintegrating sun-dried brick that could not compare 
with granite-built pyramids in impressiveness; yet here, too, living 
languages furnished valuable clues. The Achaemcnian inscriptions in a 
simplified version of the cuneiform script, which provided the keys for 
this script’s decipherment, conveyed a language of the Indo-European 
family from which a still living Modem Persian was descended;* the 
Akkadian language, conveyed in parallel columns of cuneiform script in 
the Achaemcnian inscriptions, proved to be a member of the same 
Semitic family as the already familiar Arabic, Syriac, Aramaic, Hebrew, 
Amharic, and Ge’cz; an already acquired knowledge of Old Persian and 
Akkadian made it possible to decipher the Elamite language, which was 
the third of those employed in the Achacmenids’ trilingual inscriptions, 

• The doom of Tithonuf has been obsen’cd in VI. vii. 47"S** 

» See VI. \'iL 047-8. 
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though Elamite had no affinity with any previously known language, 
living or dead; and bilingual texts in Asshurbanipal’s library* enabled 
philologists who had already mastered a Semitic Akkadian language to 
interpret a Sumerian language which, like Elamite, had no known 
affinities, but which was of much greater historical importance than 
Elamite, since it proved to be the mother tongue of the creators of a 
Sumeric Civilization into whose heritage the speakers of Elamite and 
Akkadian had entered belatedly as prosely^. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all the triumphs of a Modern Western 
Archaeology was the disinterment of civilizations that had not only been 
long since dead and buried but had fallen into complete oblivion. The 
Minoan Civilization and the Indus Culture, both of which had been 
disinterred within the present writer’s lifetime in the Old World, and the 
Mayan Civilization in the New World, were the most notable cases of 
dead civilizations that had suffered this total eclipse; and the recapture 
of the marvellously accurate but formidably complicated Mayan system 
of chronological r^oning and notation was perhaps the greatest feat of 
archaeological skill so far achieved. 

The vividness of the life with which these dead, buried, and in some 
cases entirely forgotten civilizations were endowed In the consciousness 
of a latter-day Western Society that had succeeded in recapturing them 
was piquantly illustrated by the vitality of Ikhnaton’s ghost, which, 
after a vital pausa^ of more than thirty-two centuries’ duration, aroused 
the same controversially conflicting feelings of sympathy and antipathy 
in Western academic circles in the nineteenth century of the Christian 
Era that the Egyptiac records testified to his having aroused in the flesh 
in Egyptiac clerical circles when he was living, reigning, and innovating 
in the fourteenth century B.c. 

In thus establishing a third kind of contact between one civilization 
and another, the McKern Western archaeologists had done contem¬ 
porary Modem Western historians the invaluable service of raising the 
number of kno\vn civilizations to a figure at which it had become just 
feasible to make this species of human society a subject of comparative 
study.* 


(II) THE OCCASION OF THE DRAMA OF 
RENAISSANCES 

‘Encounters in the flesh’ may be precipitated by deliberate acts of will 
—inspired by aggressiveness, piety, curiosity, or other incentives—on 
the part of one or more of the parties. Curiosity, for example, was the 
motive of Herodotus’s, Marco Polo’s, and Ibn battutah’s travels; piety 
the motive of Goethe’s and Byron’s, as well as Fa Hsien’s and Arculf's, 
pilgrimages; aggressiveness the motive of Alexander’s, Demetrius’s, the 
Cid’s, and Chingis’ conquests. It is also possible, however, for these en¬ 
counters between contemporaries in the Space-dimension to come about 
by accident. For example, contact between a Tari Furora Society and a 

• See pp. 53 - 54 . tbove. 

* Lucretius; Dt Renan NaturS, Book III, U. 860 end 930. 

> See pp. 205-6, bdow. 
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Western Society that had previously had no knowledge of one another 
was established in a.d. 1935 when Ae natural fortifications of the Tari 
Furora’s secluded fastness in Papua were penetrated by an enterprising 
Western explorer* who had not been attracted by any rumour of the 
existent* of a mysterious people behind a barrier of knife-edged 
mountains, but had been impelled by a desire to fill in one of the few 
still remaining blanks in a Western map of the World plotted out by 
predecessors of Hides' who, by his day, had been at work continuously 
for some four and a half ccntuiies. 

The encounters negotiated by Modem Western archaeologists with 
dead civilizations, not related by any unbroken thread of tradition with 
either the Western or any other living civilization, might likewise be the 
outcomes of either accident or design. Schliemann, for example, made it 
the master-purpose of his career to identify and excavate the site of a 
Troy whose fame had been immortalized in the Homeric Epic,* whereas 
nothing but the play of Chance could have thrust into the hands of expert 
and imaginative investigators the clues that led to the discovery of the 
previously quite forgotten Minoan Civilization and Indus Culture. A 
renaissance, on the other hand, cannot ever come about in this accidental 
way; for the evocation of a ghost by a necromancer is, by definition, a 
deliberate act of w'ill on the necromancer’s part; and, in practising his 
grim and perilous art, the necromancer is always inspired by a conscious 
purpose. 

If the wizard screws up his courage to the pitch required for subject¬ 
ing himself to the self-imposed ord^ of awaking the dead, he embarks 
on this desperate enterprise as a last resort, under pressure of an urgent 
need to solve some current problem in his owm life which he has failed to 
solve by drawing upon his native resources. The ghost of a universal 
state, for example, is usually evoked in the hope that its presence may 
quell the aixarchy of a current Dark Age by the application of a remedy 
which, in the now dead antecedent civilization’s history, did once 
effectively quell the anarchy of a Time of Troubles. The evocation of 
ghosts of the Roman Empire in the shapes of an East Roman Empire* 
and a Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy,* and the installation, at Cairo, of 
a simulacrum of an 'Abbasid Caliphate that had just been extinguished 
at Baghdad,* were mainly inspired by the need for a united military 
and political front against an sdien aggressor. The installation in Japan, 

> See V. V. 197, with n. i. The utumption, made by the writer of this Study tn this 
earlier paatage, that the Tari Purora must have acquired aome elementa of their material 
culture fram abroad before the Westemera* advent ia corroborated in a letter written on 
the apot by Mr. C. R. Stonor on the 2sth January, 1950, when he was engaged in ctrnr- 
ing out a survey of the economy of the Tari Purora people for the Government of the 
Territoiy of Papua. ‘They grew maize before we diMovcrcd them—a crop which, with¬ 
out doubt, they obtained by occaaional trading with coaatal tribes, who, in turn, ob¬ 
tained it from Europeans.' On the other hand, Mr. Stonor writes that, apart from the 
acquisition of thia simple American crop from some alien source, be 'can find nothing in 
the indtgeitous system of agriculture to justify the views of the late Mr. Hides, or of any 
popular accounts of thii region, wherein it is assum^ that people so low in the cultural 
scale could not have evolvM their system of cultivation' [for themselves, independently 
of tny of the agrieultural civilizstions]. * See XIII. x. 22-16, 155, and 163. 

» See II. ii. 367-0; IV. iv. 323; and VI. vu. 19-af. 

♦ See II. ii. 177-88; V. v. 325-7; and VI. vii. 28. 

» See 1.1. 67, n. 2, 70, and 349-50; and VI. vii. 22. 
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in A J3. 645, of a copy of the Sinic Han imperial r^me, that had just been 
reinstated in China, was designed to foster the planting out of the Far 
Eastern Civilization, dt toutes piices, on the virgin soil of the Japanese 
Isles and the corresponding purpose of taming German, Scandinavian, 
and Slav barbarians beyond the north-eastern frontier of Western 
Christendom was likewise one of the motives for the evocation of the 
Holy Roman Empire.* The ghost of a pre-Alexandrinc Hellenic city- 
state was revived in a Medieval Italy, and the ghost of a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic absolute monarchy in the Modem Western World at large, in 
the hope of thereby enabling a potentially progressive Western Society 
to achieve its own latent possibilities on the political plane beyond the 
limits of the modest capacity of the clumsy native Western institution of 
Feudalism. The ghost of a Roman Law was evoked first in Orthodox and 
then in Western Christendom in the hope of providing a native economy 
that was rapidly increasing in complexity with a correspondingly 
elaborate legal framework which could not be pieced together out of 
a juvenile Christian society’s rudimentary native law derived from 
Christian and Judaic sources. Aristotle’s ghost in the West, and Conhi- 
cius's ghost in the Far East, were evoked in the hope of enabling a Western 
and a Far Eastern intellect to break out of the shell of a Christian and a 
Mahayanian Buddhist patristic theology. The ghost of a Sinic Literature 
was evoked in the Far East, and a ghost of an Hellenic Literature in a 
Greek Orthodox and a Western Christendom, in the hope of thereby 
irrigating an arid native vein of literary genius. The ghosts of an Hellenic 
Sculpture and an Hellenic Architecture were evoked in a Modem 
Western World which was painfully aware that the medieval school of 
native Western and borrowed Syriac visual art had no more arrows left 
in its quiver. 

A renaissance is thus always deliberately produced for a consciously 
conceived purpose by a living agent who is awaking the dead from their 
sleep; and, if the living party to the relation did not thus deliberately 
take the initiative, an encounter of this kind could never occur; for a 
ghost cannot raise itself on its own initiative, to haunt the living un¬ 
invited; nor can the dead and the living meet one another by chance, as 
two or more living individuals or societies can, if they happen to be alive 
simultaneously on the face of the same planet. 

(Ill) THE PLOT OF THE DRAMA OF 
RENAISSANCES 

The distinctive feature of a renaissance that determines its occasion is 
also the key to its plot; and our inquiry into the occasion has shown us 
what thb distinctive feature is. In an encounter between a necromancer 
and a ghost the dramatis personae can never exchange their roles, 
because, in contrast to the dramatis personae in an encounter in the 
flesh between parties who are all alike alive at the time, the parties to 
a renaissance are not ‘of like passions’* with one another.^ 

« See II. ii. 158-9. * See 11 ii. 166-70. J Acts xiv. 15. 

* This difference between an encounter in the flesh between contemporaries sna an 
encounter between a necromancer and a ghost is analogous to the difference between a 
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Of cou^. in an encounter of either, or indeed of any, kind, the initia- 
tive will have come from one side only; but, in an encounter between 
the uymg, the party which happens to have been the victim of the first 
Msault, no less than the p^ by whom the first assault happens to have 
been dehvercd, h^ it in him to take the initiative if occasion offers. In an 
encounter of this kind the assaulted party’s passivity and inferiority and 
the assailant s acUvity and superiority at the opening of the first act of the 
play are not due to mtnnsic qualities in the parties’ respective natures 
which, m virtue of bemg immutable, make the effects that follow from 
them irreversible. In encounters in the flesh’ the assailant’s ascendancy 
usually proves to be a wasting asset, while the assaulted party usually 
demonstrates his potentialities from the outset. As soon as the encounter 
begins, there is, as we have observed elsewhere,* a reciprocal exertion of 
mfluenca imd a concomitant tendency for the initiative to change hands 
through bemg captured from the original aggressor by the party that has 
been his >nctim at the moment when the curtain has risen on the first 
scene. This ’reversal of roles’ (Graeci mpiirheui) is, in fact, the dis- 
Unctive feature of this genre of encounters; and ex kypothesi a corre¬ 
sponding exchange of parts cannot occur in encounters of the different 
genre in which one party only is a living individual or living generation 
of a society, while the other party is a wraith. We have already noticed 
that, in an encounter of this latter kind, the living party alone has the 
power to take the initiative; and we may now go on to observe that, when 
once, thanks to the necromancer’s initiative, the ghost has been raised, 
the ghost alone has the power to exert an influence. The spectre’s un¬ 
canny presence cannot fail to affect the haunted living soul, while the 
necromancer cannot retort by exercising any counter-influence on the 
ghost that he has raised; for the living can influence only the living, and 
it is impossible for the necromancer to catch alive the dead individual or 
society whose ghost he has called up, since, in order to catch him alive, 
he would have to have been his contemporary and to have encountered 
him in the flesh instead of in his own haunted psychic inner world. 
When the ghost gets on his nerves he has no means of retaliating. In an 
encounter of this uncanny genre the channel of influence is a ’one-way 
street’ which admits no counter-flow of traffic; and the haunted necro¬ 
mancer will find cold comfort in reflecting that he has only himself to 
blame, and quoting ad hominem: 'Vous I’avcz voulul’* 

An influence to which there can be no retort in kind is a challenge 
(indeed a formidable one); and the plot of the play which the evocation 
of a ghost sets in action can be summed up in the formula that the necro¬ 
mancer seeks to find aid for coping with one challenge at the price of 
exposing himself to another. He is responding to a challenge from a 
living contemporary by inviting a challenge from the ghost of a dead 


sedentary society, in which every member is inherently capable of exchanging roles with 
every other, in spite of the institutional impedimenta of class or csite, and a Nom^c 
society consisting of three non-interchangeftole componenu: the shepherds or henlsmet), 
the dm, horses, and camels that ere their non-human auxiliaries, and tbeir flocks and 
herds (see III. iij. 7-22). 

* In IX. viii. 464-80. 

* Moliire: Georges Dandin, Act I, scene ix. 
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predecessor. In every renaissance this is the structure of the plot; and 
the structure is necessarily rigid and invariable because the dramatis 
personae are incapable of exchanging their parts. Since there can be no 
peripeteia there can be no second act—and no ‘concatenation’,* either, 
between a series of one>act plays. In contrast to an encounter between 
contemporaries, which is apt to run into several acts and to link up with 
previous and subsequent dramas of its own genre, a renaissance is bound 
to be an insulated experience. 

The only element of elasticity in the plot of a renaissance is the diver¬ 
sity of the possible denouements of a situation in which one of the parties 
is confronted with two challenges at once; for the doubling of the chal¬ 
lenge raises the number of possible alternative responses to four. 

One alternative, which the necromancer may bring to pass if he is 
sufficiently cool-headed and adroit, is for him to play off his two adver¬ 
saries against one another. If he can first succeed in getting the better of 
the living adversary whom he is encountering in the fiesh by mobilizing 
against him the ^host that he has evoked with that intent, be may then 
perhaps succeed m exorcizing the now superfluous revenant with the aid 
of the now subjugated living party. A classic example of this tricky feat 
of prestidigitation is the Western Civilization’s success in exploiting an 
Italian renaissance of the Hellenic culture to retrieve a breakdown in its 
own native cultural growth, and then shaking off the incubus of a re¬ 
suscitated Hellenism by reverting to its own distinctive Western vein.* 
On the other hand—and this is the second alternative—the ingenious 
necromancer may get the worst, and not the best, of both worlds, as a 
latter-day Persia found to her cost when she was constricted by the 
strait-waistcoat of an ImSml Shi’ism which her Safawi conquerors had 
called up from Sheol to serve them as a spiritual weapon in a competition 
for political supremacy in an Iranic Muslim World in which the 'Os- 
manlls, and not the S^ams, eventually won the day.* As this example 
shows, the necromancer may both fail to solve the problem confronting 
him in his own social milieu which has tempted him into resorting to the 
necromancer’s art, and may also fail to rid himself of a ghostly incubus 
which in this case he \vill have imposed on himself in vain. The third 
alternative is a failure to meet the challenge of a contemporary problem 
combined with a success in escaping the challenge of the vainly re¬ 
suscitated ghost—as a nascent Western Christendom was compensated 
by the fia^ of the Carolingian evocation of a ghost of the Roman 
Empire for the failure of this abortive act of necromancy to quell the 
anarchy of a Dark Age.* The fourth alternative—which is the inverse of 
the third—is exemplified in the fatal success of a Leo Syrus and a Sui 
Yang Chien in solving the same problem of anarchy in a nascent Ortho¬ 
dox Christendom and in a nascent Far Eastern World at the price of 
saddling the salvaged society with an incubus that defied all sul^equent 
efforts to throw it off and that progressively increased its pressure until 

’ The phenomenon of 'concatenedoiu' of encounten between contemponriei has 
been exemined in IX. viii. 454-63. 

* See pp. 6a-73, ebove. 

> See 1 . i. 366-400. 

* See p. 9, ebove. 
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it eventually broke the back of the society that had deliberately assumed 
this fatal burden.* 

After taking this bird's-eye view of the plot of the drama of renais¬ 
sances, it may be convenient to glance at the process of evocation before 
looking further into the nature of a challenge from the revenant which is 
the nemesis of recourse to the necromancer's art. 

* See pp. IS end 16, above. 



D. THE PROCESS OF EVOCATION 


(I) THE INVERSION OF AN ORIGINAL 
HISTORICAL ORDER 

AT first sight it might seem possible to call up the whole culture of a 
XV dead antecedent society en bloc, since ex hypothesi the whole of 
this dead society’s history has already been played out to a finish, and, 
just because it is all now dead, and is extant only in the tradition of a 
living society, it might be expected to be also all now revocable simul¬ 
taneously. Actually, as we have found in our survey of renaissances,* 
the elements of a dead antecedent culture are apt to be resuscitated 
piecemeal; and there are two reasons for this. One reason, as wc have 
seen,* is that a ghost is never raised except for the immediate practical 
purpose of obtaining its assistance for the solution of some pressing 
problem in the necromancer’s own life; and the clement which, with 
this purpose in view, he selects for reanimation out of the compre¬ 
hensive spectrum of a dead civilization’s accumulated experience will 
be only what is relevant to the current problem that is e.xcrcising the 
necromancer himself at the time. If, however, the necromancer were 
nevertheless to overstep the limit of his immediate requirements by 
trying to resusdtate the dead culture in its entirety, a positive obstacle 
to an integral renaissance Avould then present itself. The simultaneous 
presence of elements of human action and experience that have never 
been in existence simultaneously 'in real life' is only possible in a psychic 
world in which these elements have been reduced to the tenuous con¬ 
sistency of disembodied memories. As soon as the Will takes delivery 
of these ghosts from the Intellect in order to translate them into real life 
again, they once again become amenable to a law of real life which debars 
incompatible institutions, ideas, and ideals from reigning simultaneously 
in one and the same social milieu. 

The most crack-brained Medieval Western votary of Hellenism 
would never, for example, have dreamed of deliberately resuscitating, 
side by side, a bevy of sovereign independent parochial city-states aua 
Greea and an oecumenical Roman Empire which, in the history of the 
Hellenic Civilization, had been the tardily applied antidote to the fatal 
anarchy which the licence of parochial sovereignty had eventually let 
loose upon the Hellenic World. When, in the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era, these two resuscitated Hellenic institutions did come 
face to face with one another in a Western arena as a result of the un- 
co-ordinated operations of rival schools of Medieval Western necro¬ 
mancers, their inherent incompatibility promptly brought them into 
violent collision; and it proved impossible to make a Medieval Northern 
and Central Italy safe for a plenary indulgence in the Greek vice of 
parochial sovereignty without reducing 'the Holy Roman Empire’ to 
nonentity. 

For these reasons the ghosts of elements which, in the life of a dead 
i On pp. 6-114, ■beve. 1 On pp. 118-20, above. 
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antecedent civiliaation, have come and gone in succession to one another, 
without ever having appeared on the stage simultaneously, arc apt like¬ 
wise to be resuscitated successively, and not simultaneously, in the his¬ 
tory of an affiliated society. When this happens, the chronological order 
in which these ghosts are evoked is neither the original order nor a 
haphaaard one bearing no relation to it; it is the original order in 
reverse.* 

In the political field, for example, a Roman Empire which had been 
the last political institution to be thrown up in the course of Hellenic 
history was the first to be resuscitated in the history of a Hellenistic 
Western Christendom. ‘The Holy Roman Empire’ was inaugurated at 
Rome a week before the eighth century of the Christian Era ran oirt, 
and in Charlemagne’s life-time its writ ran in all provinces of the 
Western World of the day except Britain and Asturia. On the other 
hand the sovereign city-state whose emergence in Hellenic history had 
been almost coeval wiffi the birth of the Hellenic Civilization itscLf was 
not resuscitated in the Western World until after the beginning of the 
eleventh century, and even then its first effective reappearance was 
confined to a Northern and Central Italian province of the Western 
World.* Two or three hundred years had to pass, after that, to give an 
expanding Medieval Western cosmos of ci^-states time to establish 
secondary strongholds in Flanders and in Germany,* and some two 
hundred years more to give the resuscitated Hellenic ideal of parochial 
sovereignty time to translate itself from the city-state to the nation-state 
scale by captivating the feudal monarchies of Transalpine and Trans¬ 
marine Western Europe;^ and it was not till after the outbreak and 
exacerbation of the French Revolution in Paris, little less than a thou¬ 
sand years after the date of the coronation of Charlemagne at Rome on 
Christmas Day a.d. 800, that the Hellenomane nations of a Late 
Modem Western World finally capitulated to the Periclcan Attic 
political ideals of absolute sovereignty for each parochial state, vis-^-vis 
the rest of the body social, and absolute democracy for the citizens of 
each parochial state in the management of their own parochial domestic 
affairs.* 

In this instance the reason why the original chronological order was 
reversed in the evolution of a renaissance is perhaps not difficult to 
descry. The explanation is to be found In the utilitarian considerations 
which arc the motive of every renaissance, as we have already noticed. 
In Charlemagne’s generation throughout Western Christendom, a 
nascent civilization’s most urgent political need was to extricate itself 
from the anarchy of a Dark Age; and the obvious institutional instru¬ 
ment for the purpose was a universal state which had been instituted 
originally by a disintegrating antecedent civilization as a means of 

< ThU phenomenon Hm been touched upon tlreAdy in IX. viii. 98-toi. 

* 'The StAte in the CIamIcaI and Modem sente of the word first re-emcr^ed in the 
Italian city-state with its intensive polideal life, its strona civic consciousness, and its 
complex and artifii^ eonstitutionai systems* (Dawson, Chr.: RtUgion and tAe Rist e/ 
Western Culture (London 1950, Sbeed Sc Ward), p. 2x4). 

t See III. iii. 299^300 ana 344 ~^> 

* See Ill. iii. 36^3. 


* See pp. 7-IS, above. 
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extricating itself from the anarchy of a Time of Troubles. So long as 
the Roman Empire had been an effective regime, a mortally wounded 
Hellenic body social had enjoyed a reprieve. When the Roman Empire 
had been stricken with its second and final paralytic stroke—^which, in 
the western provinces, had incapacitated it at the turn of the fourth and 
fifth centuries of the Christian Era—the Hellenic Civilization had dis> 
solved into the resurgent anarchy of a social interregnum with which a 
nascent Western Christendom was still battling in the eighth century. 
The Western Hellenistic Society of Charlemagne’s day did not have far 
to seek in order to hit upon the happy thought that, if only it could now 
revive the Roman Empire in the rorm in which this had existed in the 
West from Augustus’s reign to Theodosius the Great’s (save for an 
interlude of recurrent anarchy between Alexander Severus's reign and 
Diocletian’s), it might be able to recapture the blessed pax oecumenica 
which the Western Christian Society’s Hellenic predecessor had en> 
joyed for the greater part of those four centuries. 

On the other hand, Charlemagne’s generation in Western Christen> 
dom, and a fortiori Charles the Fat’s, would have found nothing 
attractive in the international anarchy of a pre-Alexandrine Hellenic 
cosmos of sovereign parochial city-states and a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic cosmos of sovereign parochial 'enlightened monarchies’ which 
were to prove so attractive in their turns to the Medieval Italians and to 
the Modem peoples of the Transalpine Western countries; for this in¬ 
ternational anarchy, which the Roman Empire had temporarily quelled, 
was the crying evil with which the Carolingians were contending. 
Parochial liberties bought at the price of oecumenical chaos could 
appeal only to communities whose energies had accumulated a head of 
steam strong enough to need a vent, but not yet strong enough to blow 
Society to pieces; and this new set of social circumstances—which 
differed from those of a Carolingian Western Christendom in almost 
every point except the significant point of being transitory—was the 
situation in which the pre-Augustan Hellenic ideal of parochial absolute 
sovereignty ran riot through the Western World in the course of some 
eight or nine centuries following its first revival on the city-state scale 
in an eleventh-century Italy. 

Corresponding considerations explain the reversals of an original 
chronological order in the evolutions of renaissances in divers non¬ 
political helds of activity. 

In the linguistic and literary Held, for example, the collection of texts 
of works of the antecedent culture’s literature, which we have found* 
to be the earliest symptom of a dawning cultural renaissance, is the 
latest cultural pursuit of an antecedent civilization in its death agonies. 
The manuscript-hunting fifteenth-century Italian Humanists were 
crossing pens with the manuscript-copying sixth-century monks in 
Cassiodorus’s vivarium at Squillace, where the last of the great Roman 
imperial civil servants in the West had spent his old age in providently 
lading a monastic Noah’s ark with samples of the Latin version of an 
Hellenic literature after he had retired from his thankless secular pro- 

* On pp. Si-S 7 , ibove. 
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fessional task of trying to make an Ostrogothic barbarian successor-state 
of the Roman Empire woik. 

f ampliation of ^cyclopaedias and dictionaries, which is apt to 
follow ^rier the collection of texts in the evolution of a renaissance,* 
comes before them in an antecedent society’s cultural history; for, even 
when a disintegrating civilization has reached a stage of cultural decay 
at which it gives up the attempt at further creation in order to concen- 
tratc Its dwindling energies on trying to preserve the cultural legacy of 
the Past, it makes, at first, an effort to bequeath the quintessence of this 
heritage to Posterity in a systematized form worthy of a rational mind, 
before eventually resigning itself to the ultima ratio of a mere mechanical 
reproduction of texts. Lexicographical activities thus occupy not the 
last, but the penultimate, clupter in the cultural history of a disinte¬ 
grating civilization, whereas, in the evolution of a renaissance, they come, 
as we have observed, not first, but second, after the texts of the ante¬ 
cedent society’s literature have been retrieved and explored. The fourth- 
century commentators Servius and Macrobius, the fourth-century 
grammarian Aelius Donatus, and the fifth-century encyclopaedist 
Ma^ianus^ Capclla, who were labouring for the preservation of the 
Latin version of the Hellenic literature in the western provinces of the 
Roman Empire on the eve of a fifth-century collapse, had to wait for 
their Modem Western avatars until the sixteenth century and after. In 
the Greek-speaking heart of the Roman Empire, where Hellenism sur¬ 
vived for some two hundred years longer than in the western provinces, 
a sixth-emtury Hesychius of Miletus was the encyclopaedist who, in 
a Byzantine renaissance of Hellenism, found his avatar in a tenth- 
century Souidhas;* and Hsii Shin’s Shuo IV/n, comprising 10,000 
characters arranged under 540 radicals,* which was the model for all 
the dictionaries compiled in a Far Eastern renaissance of Sinic letters 
from the T’ang Age onwards, had been produced at some date during 
the first half of the second century of the Christian Era, before the 
collapse of a Posterior Han Dynasty which was the Sinic counterpart of 
the Hellenic Civilization’s post-Diocletianic regime. 

The inversion of an original chronological order persists as a cultural 
renaissance continues to unfold itself. The writing of original works in 
the antecedent culture’s literary language, which, in the antecedent 
civiliution’s own history, is apt, as we have seen, to be on the wane by 
the time when lexicography comes to the fore, is apt, in the evolution 
of a renaissance, to hang fire until the reincarnate lexicographers have 
prepared the ground for it.* We have noticed this sequence in the 
history of a Byzantine renaissance of Hellenic letters,* and we have 
also noticed* that the B}'2antine writers in the medium of Ancient Greek 
were content to imitate a Neo-Attic *01^17 which had been the vehicle 

* See pp. 57-58, above. 

* See Sandyt, J. E.: A Huutry 0/ Clamed Sekolartkip from the Sixth Centwy ».c to 
the End ofthe Middle Ages (Cambrid|^ *903, Univertity Press), p. 371. 

* See Der Groue Broehhaut (LeipiiR 1929, Brockheus, 20 vols.), \*d. iv, p. 55, and 
The Bneydopaedia Britamtiea, 1929, vol. v, p. 573. 

* See pp. 59-6*. •bove. s See pp. 6 o- 6 a, above. 

« Sec pp. 6o-6t, above. 
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of the Hellenic literature of a post>AugU5tan Imperial Age before they 
had the temerity to produce caricatures of the language and style of 
a Thucydides and an Herodotus. In a parallel Western renaissance of 
Hellenism in a Latin dress, the sequence was likewise the inverse of the 
original order. Medieval Western Latinists were content to reproduce 
the Latin of a post-Diocletianic Age before they ventured to try their 
hand at imitating the works of an antecedent Silver Age of Latin 
literature, or those of a Golden Age by which the Silver Age itself had 
been preceded.* 

This inversion of an original chronological order can also be observed 
in the evolution of renaissances in the held of visual art. For example, 
in the evolution of a Western renaissance of Hellenic architecture, an 
Andrea Palladio {vivehat a.d. 1518-80) made his appearance 141 years 
later than a Filippo Brunelleschi {vivebat a.d. In other 

words, a series of Western architects who were turning their eyes 
towards Hellenic sources of inspiration, because they were no longer 
finding scope for their creative powers either in a native Western 
Romanesque style or in an imported ‘Gothic’, sought to reproduce 
the cupola of the Ayfa Sophia* before they thought of reproducing 
the columns and pediment of the Parthenon, though the Parthenon 
was the chef-d'cewvre of the native style of Hellenic architecture at 
its zenith, whereas the Ayfa Sophia was a tour de force of Ionian epi- 
goni of Ictinus who, after discarding their already worked-out native 
style as impiously as Brunelleschi and Palladio were discarding theirs, 
had sought their Qvm fresh inspiration abroad in an exotic Syriac style 
which was the native Hellenic style’s antithesis.* In the long-drawn- 
out epilogue to the history of an Egyptiac Civilization which had been 
galvanized into an unnatural life-in-death after it had run through 
all the phases of disintegration to the very verge of dissolution,the 
artistic as well as the political style of a ‘Middle Empire’ which had 
played the senile role of an Egyptiac imiversal state was promptly 
revived, after an abortive interregnum, under ‘the New Empire’ in the 
sixteenth and fifteenth centuries B.c.,* whereas the revival of the artistic 
style of 'the Old Kingdom’, whose floruit had come and gone some seven 
or eight hundred y^rs before ‘the Middle Empire’s’, was not attempted 
until the advent of the Salte Age in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. 

If, as the sequence of renaissances of Hellenic political institutions in 
Western history suggests, the order in which a living society evokes 

f 'hosts out of the past life of a dead predecessor is determined by the 
iving society’s estimate of the ability of divers ghosts to help it to meet 
its own successive pressing needs, how are we to account for the ap¬ 
parently well-attested fact that this utilitarian order of evocation turns 
out to be correlated with the order in which these elements of the life 
of the dead civilization had originally succeeded one another in the 
flesh ? If the order of evocation is, as it appears to be, the inverse of the 

' S«eTtyIor, H. O.: Th« Mediaeval Mind (London tgit, Mtcmillan, 2 vols.), vol. u, 
p. 15a. 

* See p. 84, above. > See IV. iv. 54-55. 

* See I. i, 133-9; 11 . ii. 1x2: V. v. 351-3; V. vi. 190; tnd VI. viL 49-50. 
i See further pp. 350-1, below. 
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historical order, how are we to explain a correlation which is apparently 
an historical reality and yet docs not appear to serve any useful purpose 
in itself and is certainly not deliberately intended ? The explanation is 
perhaps to be found in the consideration that the living party to the 
encounter is apt to be still in process of growth during the time when it is 
making its successive renaissances of divers elements drawn from a dead 
antecedent society’s past life, whereas, ex }^poihesi, the dead society 
whwe experiences and achievements are thus being laid under contri¬ 
bution one after another will have passed through all the successive 
stages of a disintegration into which it will have fallen as a result of 
having had its growth cut short by a breakdown. If we may assume that, 
in the living society’s memory, the traditions of the archaic stage of the 
dead antecedent society’s growth will have left no abiding impression, 
then, of all the phases of the dead society’s history that the living society 
does still recollect, the last phase of its disintegration, in which it will 
have entered into ‘a second childhood’, will be the phase which will 
display the closest affinity with the infantile first phase of the living 
society’s growth, whereas the adult last phase of the dead society’s 
growth, in which it was standing at its zenith on the eve of its break¬ 
down, will be the last phase of its history to become intelligible to its 
living successor, though it will be the oldest phase of the dead civiliza¬ 
tion’s history that is still within the living society’s ken. The living 
society will not begin to become capable of understanding or appreciat¬ 
ing this adult phase of its dead predecessor’s history until, in the course 
of its own growth, it has passed out of childhood through adolescence 
into a corresponding state of spiritual maturity; and, whatever may be 
the potential fruitfulness of some other individual’s or society’s recorded 
experience, this experience cannot become of any practical use to us 
unless we have learnt to understand its significance and appreciate its 
value. 

Even a talent that we have inherited as our birthright will remain 
barren so long as we ourselves remain incapable of turning it to account. 
Just as the potential agricultural wealth of North America was inacces¬ 
sible to native hunting peoples who lacked the iron axes needed for 
cutting down the forests,* or as the potential agricultural wealth of the 
clay soils of Britain was inaccessible to husbandmen who had not yet 
mastered the technique of deep ploughing,* so the spiritual experience 
of social maturity is inaccessible to a society that is still spiritually 
juvenile. And, since a treasure, so long as it remains inaccessible, is for 
practical purposes non-existent, it is not, after all, surprising that a 
living civilization which is still in its own childhood should neglect the 
mature achievements of a dead predecessor’s manhood, and should 
start its course of successive renaissances by exploiting the senile pro¬ 
ducts of a subsequent ‘second childhood’ which even a child can already 
comprehend and, in consequence, already utilize. The gro\ring civiliza¬ 
tion will have to be increased in wisdom and stature* to an altitude of 
approximate parity with its dead predecessor’s altitude at its zenith 
before it can profitably bring out of its mental storehouse those choice 

« See II. ii. *78-8. » See VIII. viii. 38-39. J Luke u. 52. 

B 881 S.tx F 
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treasures that the dead society ultimately created in a period of ripeness 
which, in the dead society’s own history, came long before the period of 
its senile decay. 


(II) THE ECLECTICISM OF 
JVAJIL VER fVANDTSCffAETEN 

If this explanation’ hits the mark, our phenomenon of chronological 
inversion will have proved to be a variation on Goethe’s theme of 
Wahlvervxmdtsckaftm ('elective affinities', 'congenialities’). In the lan¬ 
guage of the Gospels, 

‘Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more abun¬ 
dance; but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 
he hath.’* 

The hard truth proclaimed in this ruthlessly illuminating text is 
pointedly illustrated in the cultural history of Western Christendom. 

For example, there was never a time—not even at the blackest nadir 
of a Western Dark Age—at which this Hellenistic Christian civilization 
did not ‘have’ the poetry of Virgil in the sense of possessing manu¬ 
scripts of the text and retaining a sufficient knowledge of the Latin 
language to be able still to construe the literal meaning of the words. 
Yet there were at least eight centuries, running from the seventh to the 
fourteenth century of the Christian Era inclusive, during which Virgil’s 
poetry was beyond the comprehension of even the most gifted, pious, 
and industrious Western Christian students of it, if we take, as our 
standard of what constitutes a genuine understanding, an ability to 
divine in Virgil’s poetry the meaning that had been intended by the 
poet himself and that had been duly apprehended by kindred spirits in 
his own world, from a contemporary Horace down to a fourth-century 
Servius and Augustine. Even a Dante, in whose spirit the first glimmer 
of an Italian renaissance of Hellenism was already beginning to dawn, 
saw’ in Virgil a figure which the historical Virgil would have taken, not 
for his own unassumingly human self, but for some augustly mythical 
Orpheus or Musaeus; and, in the mental vision of less enlightened 
Medieval Western souls, the true lineaments of the classical poet were 
still further transmo^fied into the quite unrecognizable shape of a 
wonder-working magician who had left his mark on a Neapolitan land¬ 
scape where the historical poet had lived a quiet life of literary seclusion 
and where his mortal remains had eventually been laid to rest in a tomb 
on the road between Naples and Puteoli.’ 

Similarly, there was never a time at which the Western Civilization 
did not 'have' the philosophy of Aristotle in the sense of possessing the 
texts of the Hellenic philosopher’s principal treatises on lo|ic in com¬ 
petent translations by a Late Hellenic man of letters, Boethius (vivebat 
circa a.d. 480-524), who combined a mastery of Aristotle’s thought w'ith 
a mastery of the Ancient Greek language in which this thought had 

t Susge«(«d Klmdy, tnticipacion, in IX. viii. Q^ioo. 

» M*«. xiii. iz. Cp. Matt. xxv. 29; Mark iv. 25; l^ke viii. 18 and xi*. 26. 

* See Cornparetti, D.: V{rgiH0 nW Medio Et>o, 2nd ed. (Florence 1896, Seeber), Parte 
Seconda: 'Virgilio nella Lcggenda Popolare.' 
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originally been conveyed.’ Yet there were six centuries, reckoning from 
the date of Boethius’s death, during which his translations of these works 
of Aristotle’s were beyond the comprehension of the most acute Western 
Christian thinkers, notwithstanding Boethius’s foresight in leaving 
them keys in the shape of Latin commentaries of bis own and a Latin 
translation of a commentary of Porphyry’s.* 

Moreover, there was once a time—b^cen the date of the Crusaders* 
capture of Toledo in a.d. 1085 and the date of their loss of Constanti¬ 
nople in A.D. 1261—during which a Medieval Christendom 'had', in the 
sense of holding physic^ly in its grasp, the whole philosophical, 
scientific, and literary legacy of Hellenism that was extant, in that age, 
in Dir-al-IslSm in Arabic translations and at Constantinople in the 
Ancient Greek originals;’ yet Western Christian scholars failed to make 
any use of their opportunity for winning a knowledge and understanding 
of Hellenic poetry in the original Greek during those fifty-seven years 
for which the Constantinopolitan store-house of Hellenism was under 
Western Christian rule, whereas their fifteenth-century Humanist 
successors in Italy, who were debarred from the Crusaders’ potentially 
invaluable direct access to the springs of Helicon by the successive 
counter-strokes of a Greek Orthodox Christian revanche and a conse¬ 
quent Ottoman Muslim conquest of an ephemerally liberated Romania, 
succeeded nevertheless in acquiring a mastery of the Ancient Greek 
language and literature as a Krijfj,* aiti* for a Modern Western World, 
thanks to their zest, energy, and acumen in profiting to the utmost from 
the imperfect scholarship of a dozen Byzantine Greek refugees who had 
found asylum in Italy from the Ottoman conquerors of their homeland 
and had managed to bring away with them a handful of manuscripts of 
Ancient Greek texts. 

Considering the effectiveness of the fifteenth-century Italian Human¬ 
ists’ exploitation of these slender opportunities that were all that came 
their way, how are w'e to explain their thirteenth-century Venetian and 
French predecessors’ signal failure to harvest their own immense 
opportunities for gathering in all the fruits of an Hellenic literary culture 
in Greece itself? 

In seeking an explanation of this apparent paradox, we have, no 
doubt, to take into account the bitterness of the two sister Christian 
Hellenistic civilizations* animosity towards one another from the close 
of the twelfth century of the Christian Era to the later decades of the 
seventeenth.* Their mutual estrangement went to farther lengths than 
their common quarrel with Islam, and cither of these Christendoms 
found it easier to enter into fruitful pacific intercourse with its Muslim 
neighbours than with its schismatic Christian co-rcligionists. For this 
reason, a Palermo captured in a.d. 1072 and a Toledo captured in 
A.D. 1085 by the Western Christian Crusaders from the Muslims turned 
out in the sequel to be more favourable forums for cultural intercourse 

I See Sendy$, J. E.: A HisUny o/CUusiaU Scholarship (Cambridge 1903, Univenicy 
Press), pp. 239 end 507. 

* See ibid., pp. 239-40 ; Teylor, H. O. : The Mediaeval Mind (London 1911, Mscmillsn, 

2 vols.), vol. i. p. 02. ’ See P. no. ebove, 

* Thucydides, Book I. ebsp. 22. > See IX. viii. i5t-65 end 380-92. 
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between the conquerors and the conquered than a Const^tinople that 
w'as captured by another band of the same Western Christian aggressors 
in A.D. 1204. It was thus psychologically easier for Medieval Western 
Christian scholars to take delivery of Hellenic cultural treasures of 
which the Muslims happened to ^ ‘carriers’ than it was for them to 
incur a corresponding cultural debt to other alien ‘carriers who were 
schismatic Byzantine Greek Orthodox Christians; and subjugated 
Byzantine Greeks, on their side, may have been less re^y than subju¬ 
gated Muslims were to share their Hellenic cultural riches with their 

new Frankish masters. . 

In another context* we have noticed that, when, under the succe^ivcly 
unfurled banners of Nestorianism, Monophysitism, and Isto, a Synac 
World that was progressively liberating itself front an HeUeme Mcen- 
dancy had simultaneously opened its mind to receive the Hellenic wl- 
ture, it had not taken delivery of this alien culture as a whole, but had 
confined its interest in Hellenism to the two intellectual provmccs of 
Philosophy and Physical Science. An Hellenic philosophy and physical 
science, not an integral Hellenic culture, was thus the legacy of Hellen¬ 
ism that Medieval Western scholars found accessible to them, through 
the good offices of Muslim middlemen, iii the cultural forum of ^ 
eleventh-century Palermo or Toledo, and it is notorious that, m the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a Western scholarship that had pre¬ 
viously failed to take advantage of the legacy of an Hellenic Boethius did 
show the same zest, energy, and acumen in profiting by its opportunities 
of mastering Hellenic philosophy and science through an Arabic medium 
at Palermo and Toledo as it was to show thereafter, in the fifteenth 
century, in acquiring the literary culture of Hellenism, in its Ancient 
Greek original dress, from a handful of Byzantine Greek refugees. 

The speed, enterprise, and determination with which Western scholar¬ 
ship turned to account the opportunities offered at Toledo are partitm- 
larly impressive.* One of the earliest of the scries of translators who 
laboured there, Dominic Gondisalvi, who set to work at the i^tigation 
of the Western Catholic Christian Archbishop of Toledo, Raymond 
(fungebatur circa A.D. 1130-50), translated into Latin a running transla- 
rion—made for him oraUy, into Castilian out of Arabic, by a bilingual 
Andalusian Jew, Johanan ben David (‘Avendeath’) of Seville—of the 
Muslim savants' commentaries on Aristotle and orimnal works m the 
philosophical and scientific fields.* The earliest maker, at Toledo, of 
Latin translations of the existing Arabic translations of Hellenic philo¬ 
sophical and scientific works was a Gerard of Cremona {obtit a.d. i 187) I 
and this Lombard translator at Toledo was followed by a Michael Scot 
(who is believed to have learnt his Arabic at Palermo), by a German 
Hermann, and by an English A\frtd (fiorebat a.d. 1215-70).* 


» See Sandyt Hittory of Clattied Scholarship from I/a Sucth Centu^ ^.£*0 

Uu End of the Middle Aeu (Cwnbridw 1903. Univemty Prm). pp. 53 ^ 47 - »«« 
o 507. n. s. for Sendyt^ debt to A. Jourdiiti: Rechereka erUttpitt w I dge el I onstne 
rfM iradiations laiines d’Aristole, el sw les eornmenlmra grecs ou arabet employes par Us 
doelevTS scholastiques (ift ed. t 8 i 7 > 1 ^ 43 )' 

} See Sindys, ibid., pp. 539-40. 


4 See ibid., pp. 540 and 543 ~ 7 * 
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If this were the whole story, we might imagine that we had now fully 
explained the contrast between the imperviousness of Medieval Western 
Christian minds to the classical worla of Hellenic literature which lay 
at their disposal in the original Greek at Constantinople and other points 
in Greek Orthodox Christendom, that were conquered by Western 
Christian arms in and after a.d. 1204, and the eagerness with which the 
same Medieval Western Christian minds seized upon and mastered the 
philosophical and scientific works of Aristotle which were accessible to 
them, in Arabic translations, at Palermo and Toledo. We might jump to 
the conclusion that this contrast was simply the corollary of a difference 
in degree of intimacy and cordiality between the respective relations in 
which the Medieval Western Christians stood to their Arab Muslim and 
to their Greek Orthodox Christian contemporaries. We might not sus¬ 
pect that a Medieval Western mind’s selection of the works of Aristotle, 
and rejection of the works of Plato, the Attic dramatists, Pindar, and the 
authors of the Homeric Epic in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of 
the Christian Era had anything to do with any differences in degree of 
psychological affinity between the respective relations in which a Medi¬ 
eval Western culture stood to divers successive phases of the Hellenic 
culture itself, as these were represented by the various works of an 
Hellenic intellect and imagination that have just been mentioned. There 
would, however, be two palpable flaws in any answer to our question 
which ignored the play of Wahlvenoandtschaften in the contact in the 
Time-dimension between an affiliated Western Christian Hellenistic 
Civilization and its Hellenic predecessor, in order to offer an explanation 
solely in terms of the contacts in the Space-dimension between a Medi¬ 
eval Western Christendom and its Muslim and Greek Orthodox Christian 
contemporaries that were the dead Hellenic culture’s two living ‘carriers’. 

Any answer that was confined within these limits would have failed to 
take account of two intractable historical facts. One of these facts is that 
in tlie fifteenth century, when Italian Humanists were eagerly acquiring 
from refugee Byzantine Greek ‘carriers’ their knowledge of the Ancient 
Greek language and literature, the religious and cultural animosity be¬ 
tween Western and Orthodox Christians was even more violent than it 
had been in the thirteenth century,* when Medieval Western ChrisUan 
scholars were showing themselves insensible to the attractions of Ancient 
Greek poetry. The other relevant fact is that in the thirteenth century 
the Western Christian enthusiasts for the study of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
who were making such good use of the opportunities offered at Toledo 
for studying it through an Arabic medium, did not, as a matter of fact, 
neglect the simultaneous opportunities offered at Constantinople and 
elsewhere in the Frankish principalities on Greek Orthodox Christian 
soil for gaining access to texts of Aristotle’s works in the Hellenic philo¬ 
sopher’s own original Ancient Greek. Though the Frankish conquerors 
of Romania, including the clerks as well as the fighting-men, would 
appear to have been barbarously indifferent to the Hellenic cultural 
treasures of all kinds—philosophical as well as poetic and plastic— 
that they held in their insensitive hands,* the contemporary Frankish 

» See IX. viii. 151-2. * See p. no, above. 
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Aristotelians in the Crusaders’ West European homeland did make 
serious efforts to supplement their Palermitan and Toledan translations 
of Aristotle’s works into Latin from Arabic with better translations into 
Latin from the original Greek which the Frankish conquest of Romania 
in and after a.d. 1204 made it possible thereafter to produce.^ 

*T 1 ie Schoolmen, no longer satisfied with renderings from the Arabic 
versions of Aristotle, began to obtain translations taken directly from the 
Greek. Thus the De Anima was known to William of Auvergne (who 
became a bishop of Paris in a.d. 1228 and was still alive in a.d. 1248) in 
8 translation from the Greek, before the Schools of Paris had received 
Michael Scot’s translation either of the Arabic text or [of] the conunentary 
by Averrofa. The Rhetoric, the Politics, the first four books of the Nico- 
fnachean Ethics, the Magna Moralia, part at least of the Metaphysics, and 
the Parva NaUtralia, were known from the first in Latin translations from 
the original.^ ... It may ... be inferred* that a Latin translation of the 
Greek text of the Ethics was known under the name of [Robert] Grosse¬ 
teste [vivehat circa a.d. i 175-1253], having probably been executed under 
his direction between a.d. 1240 and a.d. 1244 by one of the Greeks whom 
he had invited to England.*. .. Thomas Aquinas ... in quoting Aristotle 
. . . uses translations from the Greek alone, and not from the Arabic.* It 
was at his own instance that “William of Brabant” is said to have produced 
in A.D. 1273 (doubtless with the help of others) a literal Latin translation 
of the Grc^ text of “all the works of Aristotle”, which superseded the old 
renderings from the Arabic.* “William of Brabant”, [who] is none other 
than William of Moerbeke or Meerbecke, . . . was probably one of the 
young Dominicans annually sent to Greece to learn the language. After 
his return {circa a.d. 1268) he was chaplain to Clement IV and Gregory X, 
and acted as Greek secretary at the Council of Lyons [a.d. X274}.7 . . . 
Towards the close of his life he became [Latin Catholic] Archbishop of 
Corinth (a.o. 1277-1281) and continued the work of executing (and pos¬ 
sibly superintending) translations from Greek into Latin.’* 

* See Sandy*, oj>. ci»., pp. S47-fi4- * Ibid., p. 548 . 

* Prom the two fact* (i) that Hermann, the Toledan translator from the Arabic, ‘who 

finished his translation of the Arabic cotrunentaiy of AverroSs on the Ethics in a.d. 1240, 
states, in the praface to hit rendering of Al*rtribrs comntents on the Rhetorie in 
A.D. I 3 | 6 . that his work on ^tEthUs had been rendered useless by Grosseteste’s transla¬ 
tions of the latter from the orig^l Greek' (SatMiyt, op. cit., pp. sS4-*5> citing Hermann's: 
'Reverendus pater, magister Kobemis, Lincolnicnaia episcopus, ex prime fonte, unde 
emanaverat, Graeco videlicet, ipaum librum est compledus interpretatus et. Graecorum 
commeniia praecipuas annexens [ric apud .Sandyriuin—A.J.T.] notulas, commentatut.*); 
and (ii) that Grosseteste’s 'great admirer, Roger Bacon,... aasurea ua that... rOrosse- 
testej could never translate from either Greu or Hebrew without assutance’ (Sandys, 
op. cit, p. 553)). , . . 

* Ibid., p. 555. * )ourdain, op. cit., p. 40. 

* "‘[. 5 ua ONno A.D.] 1273: Wilhelmua de Bnbantii, Ordinii Praedicatonim, transtulit 
omne* librot Aristotelis de Graeco in Latinum, verbum ex verbo, qui tranalatione 
seholarcs adhuc hodiemi die utuntur in acholis, ad inauntiam doinini Thomae de 
Aquino” (Slav. Chron. in Lindenbrog'a Seriptorsi Rerum Germ. Septent,, 1706, p. 206; 
cp. Jourdain, p. 675).* 

Axeording to Taylor, H. O.; The Mediaeval Mind (London 1911, Macmillan, 2 vol*.), 
vol. ii, p. 391, a aeries of Latin tranalationi of Aristotle's woriu made from the Greek 
text, direct, was produced by collaborators of Saint Thomas Aquinas from a.d. 1263 
onwards.—A. J .T. 

t See the present Study, IV. iv. ^32, 569, 616, and 622.—AJ.T. 

* Sandys, op. cit., pp. 562-3. A hat of works of Hippocrates and Galen and of Sim¬ 
plicius, Anunonius, and Proclus, besides Aristotle himself, that were either certainly or 
probably traiulated by William of Moerbeke into Latin out of the original Greek, will 
De found ibid., p. 563. 
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This historical evidence makes it clear that the mutual antagonism of 
the two Christian Hellenistic societies did not, in fact, prevent thirteenth- 
century Western Christian scholars from acquiring from their Orthodox 
Christian contemporaries any elements in Orthodox Christendom’s cul¬ 
tural heritage from Hellenism on which any thirteenth-century Western 
Christian hearts were set. 

Tn the course of about 130 years, i.e. in the interval between the early 
translations at Toledo in a.d. 1150 and the death of William of Moerbeke 
in A.D. 1281, the knowledge of Aristotle’s philosophy had passed in 
[Western Christian] Europe from a phase of almost total darkness to one 
of nearly perfect light;’* 

and, in this thorough, as well as rapid, Medieval Western Christian 
intellectual conquest of Aristotelianism which culminated in William 
of Moerbeke’s labours at Corinth, the pacific conquistadorts were not de¬ 
terred by any psychological inhibitions from drawing upon a Byzantine 
Greek as well as an Andalusian Arab storehouse of Hellenic culture. 
How came it, then, that, when they were so eagerly pulling out the ori¬ 
ginal Greek texts of Aristotle’s works from thirteenth-century Byzantine 
shelves, they were content to leave untouched the works of Ancient 
Greek poetry, stacked there side by side with the Corpus Aristotelicumy 
which were to be pulled out in their turn some two hundred years later 
by fifteenth-century Italian Humanists with an eagerness as lively as the 
thirteenth-century Western Schoolmen’s passion for the philosophy of 
Aristotle ? 

Considering that, in the interval, the already bad relations between the 
Franks and meir living Greek contemporaries the Byzantines were 
steadily deteriorating, we can only account for the subsequent awakening 
of Western imaginations to an appreciation of the beauty of a dead 
Ancient Greek poetry on the supposition that, in the course of those 
intervening two centuries, some cultural ipanoinssement in Frankish 
souls in Northern and Central Italy had been attuning them to Ancient 
Greek melodics to which the thirteenth-century Frankish Aristotelo- 
maniacs had remained deaf when their ears had been opened to the 
clicking Morse Code of an Aristotelian logic that had been equally inau¬ 
dible to them dll then; and, as soon as we find ourselves having to allow 
forthis unknown quandty, we can identify it, with some assurance, with a 
familiar historical event. In Italy between Dante Alighieri’s day {vivehat 
A.D. 1265-1321) and Poggio BraccioUni’s {vivtbat A.D. 1380-1459), a 
growing school of Humanists had been successfully ‘tuning in’ to the 
melodies of a dead Hellenic'^poetry in the Latin rendering into which the 
original Greek cadences had been transposed by Virgil and the lesser 
denizens of a Latin Muse’s transported Parnassus. We can watch this 
cultural process of recapturing an appreciation of Hellenic poetry in a 
Latin dress in the act of accomplishment in the fourteenth-century 
Italian soul of Petrarch {vivebat a.d. 1304-74). By the fifteenth century 
the process was complete; and this long and arduous apprenticeship in a 
Latin medium had elicited, in the souls of the fifteenth-century Italian 

> Sandys, op. dt., p. 565. 
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Humanists who had served it, the aesthetic capacity to appreciate Hel¬ 
lenic poetry in the Greek original. 

The door of a Medieval Western mental prison-house was thus by 
that time unlocked and ajar; and one touch from the fumbling hand of 
a dimly enlightened Byzantine Greek refugee therefore now sufficed to 
push this door wide open. The ease with which the fifteenth-century 
Italian Humanists in a Latin medium made themselves Humanists in the 
original Greek vindicates the truth of the aphorism 'Whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance’.* The Italians’ 
successful cultivation of their native Latin legacy from Hellenism in the 
course of the Later Middle Ages of Western history had assimilated the 
mental atmosphere of the precocious fifteenth-century Italian province 
of an embryonic Modem Western World to the cultural climate which a 
by then long since dead Hellenic World had once enjoyed in the times in 
which the Greek and Latin masterpieces of an Hdlenic literature had 
been created. 

This episode of Medieval Western cultural history points to the ex¬ 
planation of a phenomenon which has come to our notice as a matter of 
historical fact. If, in the history of a living civilization, the divers phases 
of a dead antecedent culture are apt to be conjured up in a sequence 
which is the inverse of the order in which these same phases have ori¬ 
ginally appeared in the antecedent society’s own life, the reason, as we 
can now discern, is because a ghost does not become amenable to a 
necromancer’s incantations unless and until the would-be wizard has 
learnt the art of invoking the departed spirit in the dead soul’s own fami¬ 
liar language. The necromancer will never be able to raise a ghost with 
which he is not already psychologically in sympathy; for, even if the 
shades in Sheol were willing to answer to the summons of a discordant 
living voice, it would be impossible for a necromancer to have addressed 
a summons to a shade with which he had not already acquired some 
psychic affinity. Without this bond of pre-established harmony to place 
him en rapport, the necromancer would be disablingly insensitive to the 
aura of the ghostly presence. 

A truth which, in this Study, we have approached empirically, through 
a survey of historical embodiments of it, has been apprehended by Plato 
intuitively and been presented by him in a myth. Plato’s account, in the 
Critias, of an imaginary civilization of the first generation flowering on 
the sut^quently lost continent of Atlantis, out in the Ocean somewhere 
to the west of the Straits of Gibraltar, is prefaced by a passage purporting 
to explain why it is that no more than the most jejune tradition of this 
dead civilization’s character and achievements has been preserved by its 
successors through an intervening series of social interregna caused by 
recurrent cataclysms. 

‘While the names of [the great men of this dead Atlantic Civilization] 
have been preserved, the memory of their achievements has been 
obliterated by the catastrophes that have overtaken their successors and 
by the immensity of the periods of the time that has since elapsed. We 


* Mttt. xUi. 12, quoted on p. 130, tbove. 
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have already observed* that the survivors of the periodic catastrophes have 
always been a remnant consisting only of illiterate highlanders whose 
knowledge of the past rulers of their world has been virtually confined to a 
bare list of naines. These famous names have still had a strong enough hold 
on their affections to move them to bestow them on their own cUldren, 
but they have had no knowledge of their predecessors’ qualities and in¬ 
stitutions beyond the faintest echoes of hearsay. The reason is that, from 
father to son for many generations running, they have suffered from a 
shortage of the sheer necessities of life, and that their attention—and 
consequently their intellectual activity—has been concentrated on these 
shortages to the neglect of Ancient History. Mythology and historical 
research are a pair of activities that only gains a footing in communities in 
process of civilization (TrdAeis*) pari passu with a margin of leisure. Their 
opportunity arrives when a community has reached a stage at which die 
necessities of life have been provided for; until that stage is reached, there 
is no opening for them; and this is the reason why only the names of the 
famous men of Antiquity have been preserved, without any accompanying 
memory of their acluevements.’* 

In other words, there can be no renaissance of a dead culture except 
in the bosom of an affiliated society that has raised itself to the cultu^ 
level at which its predecessor was standing at the time when it was 
accomplishing these achievements that htve now become candidates for 
resuscitation; and (Plato reminds us), even if the affiliated society does 
eventually attain this degree of cultural maturity, the possibility of a 
renaissance is not thereby automatically guaranteed; for, in the mean¬ 
time, the tradition of the antecedent culture in the affiliated society's 
heritage from its predecessor may have worn so thin that a tardily 
established cultural affinity may find itself neutralized by the lack of even 
the most etherial medium for establishing communications between the 
living society in the current phase of its history and the corresponding 
phase of the history of the dead civilization. 

< In the Tmotfitf. 211-330, quoted in this Study in IV. iv. *4-9$. 

> Plate: Critias, loqD-xioA. 



E. THE CONSEQUENCES OF NECROMANCY 


(I) THE TRANSFUSION OF PSYCHIC ENERGY 

W HAT rites sre required for estsblishing effective contact with a 
ghost with whom a necromancer has business to transact? 
According to a legend in the Odyssey^ the technique of raising the 
dead was found to be a dangerous game by the hero of the epic when, 
some twenty-seven centuries before Columbus’s day, he cast off from 
the land of the living and made the untried westward transit of Ocean 
Stream in quest, not of gold and spices in the workaday markets of a 
terrestrial Cathay, but of oracles from a phantom seer's uncanny lips in 
a mouldering House of Hades.* Though Odysseus showed his usual pru¬ 
dence by following, to the letter, the professional instructions of the 
sorceress Circe,^ even so he bad considerable difliiailty in extricating him¬ 
self from his hazardous psychic adventure; and Odysseus’ experience, as 
narrated in the epic in the adventurer’s oratio recta, is doubly discon¬ 
certing to the reader; for the hero of the Odyssey was granted a privilege 
which we cannot hope to share if we venture in his wake in real life. 

The crux of necromancy lies in the hard fact that a psychically depo- 
tentiated ghost cannot hold converse with the living unless its vitality 
has been momentarily raised again to the level of consciousness;^ the 
sole means of administering this indispensable temporary reinvigora- 
tion to the shades of the departed is to give them a restorative draught, 
and for this purpose such insipid ingredients as honey, milk, vdne, water, 
and barley meal^ are not enough; in order to bring a ghost back to an 
effective state of animation, the vivifying brew has to be ’laced’ with the 
sinister infusion of some living creature’s freshly shed blood. This is a 
prescription sine qua non without which no business can be transacted; 
‘no blood-offering, no oracle’;* and Odysseus duly provided the life- 
taking life-giving draught; but the legendary Achaean hero was allowed 
to reanimate the shades of Teiresias and the rest of the ghastly rout by a 
vicarious sacrifice. The operative blood that Odysseus infused into the 
innocent but ineffective bloodless offerings in his sacrificial trench 
spurted from the sword-slashed throats of a young ram and a black ewe,^ 
whereas the blood that has to be contributed in real life is not an amen¬ 
able substitute’s but is the necromancer’s own—with which he parts at a 
risk, for himself, of succumbing to pernicious anaemia. 

Thus, in real life, the necromancer can restore a ghost’s vitality only at 
the cost of lowering his own by the exact degree to which he raises his 
phantom beneficiary’s; and the venturesome necromancer’s plight be¬ 
comes more and more precarious as the difference in psychic potency 
between the souls of the two parties to this ghoulish encounter is pro¬ 
gressively reduced by the living party’s deliberately performed self- 

< Oiyttty, Book XI, 'Neej^', passim. 

* For thw, tee Odyuty, Book X, U. 504-40. 

* See Od. XI. IL 140-54. ♦ Od. X. U. 518-10; Od. XI, U. *6-28. 

* The shade of Teireuu in Od. XI, U. 147-0. 
i Od. X. II. 527-8; Od. XI, 11. 35-36. 
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devitalizing ritual act. At the beginning of the proceedings, when the 
spectre’s potency registers zero, while the necromancer’s registers a still 
undiminishcd plenitude of normal human blood-pressure, the difference 
is of a magnitude at which it constitutes a securely impassable gulf;* but, 
as the original difference approaches parity, this gulf dwindles to the 
narrowness of a strait across which the reanimated ghost can leap; and at 
that stage the necromancer has both attained the result for which he has 
been working and has incurred the peril which, in his profession, is in¬ 
separable from success. The reanimated ghost is now at the successful 
necromancer’s disposal for him to command if he can; but, in conse¬ 
quence, the necromancer himself is now exposed to a ri^ of having the 
tables turned on him by the reanimated ghost. 

The truth seems to be that a ghost which is impotent to take the ini¬ 
tiative in engineering its own revival does not feel any moral obligation 
towards a necromancer whose motive in taking the necessary initiative 
and in making the indispensable blood-sacrifice has not, after all, been a 
disinterested one. The first use that the ghost will make of the vitality 
that the blood-transfusion is restoring to him will be to reassert a will of 
his own. In the language of a nascent post-Modern Western Science of 
Psychology, 

'An autonomous complex pursues its way and goes through its paces, 
repeating its own special performance quite regardless of any human con¬ 
sideration. It is a kind of ghost haunting the corridors of the Mind, and, 
like a ghost, it enters the sphere of the Present from the still living Past. 
It is elxxsive and hard to challenge, like the ghost. Only analytical insight, 
with fair appraisal of its historic^ significance, can break through the 
intangible envelope and release the energy informing it.’^ 

In real life a necromancer seldom has the legendary Odysseus’ luck of 
drawing as his ‘opposite number’ in the lottery a Teiresias who honours 
a gentleman’s agreement by delivering his oracle in exchange for the 
draught of revivifying blood and then tactfully relieving the necroman¬ 
cer of his presence.* And, even when the shade with which the necro¬ 
mancer has business to transact does behave in this gentlemanly way, 
his unwanted fellow phantoms neutralize his tact by their importuni^. 
When Odysseus was engaged in raising the ghost of Teiresias, the dark 
Ufc-blood had no sooner spurted into the sacrificial trench than 

'they came flocking up from Erebus, the souls of the lifeless dead: brides 
and their grooms; old men with a tde of sufferings to match their tale of 
years; and maidens in the springtide of their sorrow, which was as fresh as 
the bloom of their youth. There came warriors, too, slain in battle, with 
their armour bedabbled in gore. All these in their multitudes came crowd¬ 
ing round the trench from every quarter, with an unearthly clamour; and 
I, at their onset, was gripped by a blanching fear.’* 

» Luke icvt. s6. 

> Baynes, H. G.: Mythology of tha Soul (London 1940, BallUire, TuidsU & Cox; 
1040, Methuen), p. 86s. 

* Od. XI, U. 150-1. 

* Od. XI, 11. 36-43. Lines 38-43 were rejected as spxinous by the Aiexandnsn cntics 
Zenodotua and Aristophanes on me unconvincing ground of an alleged ineonsisteacy 
with what follows them. 
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Odysseus, being Odysseus, did not lose his nerve, disconcerted though 
he was. As Circe had counselled him, he drew his sword and, squatting 
behind his trench with the weapon outstretched over it at arm’s length, 
he ‘fended off the feeble forn\s of the dead from approaching the blood’ 
until he had done his business with Teiresias.‘ In thus inffexibly carrying 
out his instructions, this man of many sufferings and superhuman powers* 
performed a prodigy of strongmindedness; for, in the uneasy interval 
before the gentlemanly seer Teiresias presented himself, the first ghost 
to importune him was his unburied comrade Elpenor’s,* while the second 
was his mother Anticleia’s.* After Teiresias’ ghost had duly appeared 
and delivered his oracle and withdrawn, Odysseus let down his guard 
over the blood*offering and gave access to other ghosts in a queue, with 
his own mother inevitably at the head of but in the end he found it 
advisable to beat a hasty retreat for fear ^at the hazardous situation 
might get out of hand. 

‘After saying his say, Hiraklis went back to the House of Hades, while 
I stood my ground by the trench in case I might be approached by yet 
another of the hero warriors who had met their deaths aforetime. And, as 
like as not, I might have gone on seeing warriors of olden times according 
to my choice; but, before 1 could sate my curiosity, there came flocking 
upon me countless hordes of the dead with an unearthly din, and I, at 
their onset, was gripped by a blanching fear lest queenly Persephone 
might send upon me from Hades the Gorgon’s head—fell monster's 
countenance.’^ 

Odysseus thereupon acted with a characteristic promptness which 
saved him from the fate that Pandora had brought upon Mankind when 
she had let loose all the scourges of human life by lifting the lid of her 
jar.^ Odysseus made off in a trice, got his crew and himself back on 
board, and baffled his spectral assailants, as a living German army was to 
be baffled one day at Dunkirk, by putting the insulating breadth of 
Ocean Stream between the pursuers and the pursued.^ This happy 
ending is not, however, a guaranteed outcome of the necromancer’s 
adventure. A legendary Odysseus has his historical fellow adventurers 
who have not escaped so lightly. 

(II) THE CHALLENGE FROM THE REVENANT AND 

A PAIR OF ALTERNATIVE POSSIBLE RESPONSES 

(d) THE ANTABAN REBOUND AND THS ATLANTBAN STANCE 

When Odysseus had the temerity to trespass on the threshold of the 
Underworld, he duly won his sought-for oracle from the reanimated 
ghost of Teiresias, but, in winning it, also put himself in jeopardy of 
being made to pay for his impertinence by being confronted with the 
Gorgon’s head. What was this vtsio male^a that Odysseus thus both 

* Od, XI, 11. 48-56 and 8a. * /ZoAi^rXaf 8ioc '08v99«i$f.—>Od|yn«y, pastim. 

» Od. XI. 11. 5I-83- * Od. XI, 11. 84-89. 

* CW. XI. 11. isa-iaj. « Od. XI, U. 626-35. 

f Hesiodt HWAs and Dayt, U. 42-195. eapecially U. 90-104. 

« Od. XI, U. 636-49. 
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courted and dreaded ? It was the nemesis to which every necromancer 
exposes himself whenever he scores a success in playing his dangerous 
professional game. Thanks to his successful interrogation of Teiresias’ 
obliging shade, Odysseus secured invaluable information in advance* 
about ms own stormy future; it was invaluable because this uncanny 
foreknowledge just enabled the hero to master his fate by winning his 
way home to Ithaca and there recovering possession of his lost wife, 
property, house, and kingdom. Odysseus thus *got away with’ what he 
wanted in playing his game with the Infernal Powers; but other players, 
of hardly less note, have proved either less adroit or else perhaps merely 
more unfortunate. 

Jacob, for example, in his nocturnal encounter at Peniel,* where he 
’was left alone and there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of 
the day’, won a blessing from this formidable jinn that ^^'^s no less pre¬ 
cious than a gracious Teiresias* oracle; but a legendary Canaanite Jacob 
brought tribulation on himself for lack of a legendary Hellenic Odysseus’ 
saving sense of measure. Jacob did not know when he had had enough; 
and his insufferably obstinate terms to his foiled supernatural adversary— 
T will not let thee go except thou bless me’—cost him the dislocation of 
a major joint which left him lame for life. Jacob’s retrospective boast— 
T have seen God face to face and my life is preserved’—though it may 
perhaps have been no exaggeration of the truth, was at the same time 
admittedly no cure for the toaster’s permanent disablement. His fateful 
adversary had left an abiding mark on Jacob for evil as well as for good. 

A legendary Canaanite Pygmalion, who fell in love with a statue that 
was the work of his o^sm art, was extricated by the gods from the predica¬ 
ment into which this princely artificer had brought himself through an 
idolization of his own technique* by their gracious act of breathing the 
breath of life into the nostrils of an ivory ikdn which, thanks to this 
auspicious supernatural intervention, miraculously became a living soul.^ 
As for a legendary post-Christian Western Frankenstein, who had no 
claim upon God’s grace, this eponymous hero of a latter-day society 
came to an awful end which both a Pygmalion and a Jacob had escaped. 
Frankenstein’s monster, like Jacob’s jinn, did eventually take his de¬ 
parture ; but in this Modem Western version of a Syriac myth the roles 
were reversed; for in this latter-day encounter it was the necromancer, 
and not the ghost, that took the initiative in breaking off the engagcnient, 
and the inhuman creature of a human creator’s science made on with a 
curse instead of a blessing on his lips. T go, but remember: I shall be 
with you on your wedding night.’* While Jacob got off from his wrestling 
match with the Powers of Darkness none the worse for it b^ond being 
lamed for life, Frankenstein’s penalty was the loss of hU birthright of 
creativity. 

Is it possible to define more closely this terrifying challenge from the 
recenant whi^ is the price of invoking the revenant'% aid in seeking a 
response to some pressing challenge in the realm of current life? Such 

I Dettiled in Od. XI, U. 9»-»37- * ^en. *»«. m-3»- 

1 S«e IV. iv. 443-65- . w. « ♦G«n. 11.7. 

» Shelley, Mary: Frankenstein, or the Modem Promethesis, chap. * 0 . 
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a deiiiiition is perhaps implicit in the words in which Frankenstein was 
addressed by the monster whom he had conjured into life: ‘You arc my 
creator, but I am your master;—obeyf’ It looks as if the relation be¬ 
tween the necromancer and the ghost that he has raised can never be one 
of psychic parity. One or other of the two parties must be master, and 
one or other slave; and the shade of the departed has no sooner been 
reanimated by the sorcerer’s tour de force than the live man and the 
revenant find themselves plunged—and this inevitably and inunediately 
—into a contest which is deadly because a vital issue is at stake. 

What is going to be the gruesome blood-transfusion’s ultimate effect ? 
Is the necromancer going to gain more by giving the reanimated ghost 
the strength to work for him, supposing that the ghost proves amenable, 
than he is goii^ to lose by proportionately diminishing his own strength 
and thereby aftording the ghost an opening for establishing an ascend¬ 
ancy over the living man who has recalled the dead to life, supposing 
that the ghost chooses thus to take advantage of his resuscitator’s self- 
inflicted weakness? Is the rash communicant with the dread powers of 
an Underworld to return inspired by a muse or possessed by a devil ? Is 
his encounter with the dead to be a stimulus or an obsession ? Manifestly 
either of these alternatives is a possible outcome, since it is already 
manifest that the challenge from a revenant is a particular form of a 
general phenomenon, discernible in encounters of all kinds, that has 
come to our attention in more than one previous context. A personality’s 
response to the psychic impact of another personality may be the kind¬ 
ling of a creative ‘light caught from a leaping flame’,^ or it may be a sub¬ 
mission to the deadening ‘social drill’ which we have labelled 'mimesis’.^ 
A military uniform that may stiffen a soldier’s plastic human nature into 
the superhuman inflexibility of a hero under fire may also stiffen it into 
the sub-human Hfelessness of an automaton on the parade-ground; and 
the same pair of alternative possible outcomes presents itself when the 
challenger happens to be a revenant from the Underworld of a Dead Past 
as when he happens to be a living contemporary. 

In the language of a nascent post-Modem Western science of Psycho¬ 
logy. 

’The atavistic attraction of a primordial image can become so over¬ 
powering at certain crises that only a disciplined devotion to reality, a 
devotion that cannot be uprooted or deflected, is able to withstand it. ... 
The alternative possibility contained in the symbol can be apprehended by 
the term “psychological creation”.... The ambivalence of the anima-figure 
now appears as an ^temative to which Consciousness is able to respond in 
two ways. To ... become idendhed with the archaic image would be one 
way. To express the Unconscious creatively, but to maintain psycho¬ 
logical responsibility towards the expression, would be the other. Both 
ways are possible; the choice is fundamentally a question of attitude.'* 

These two alternative possible attitudes have been given classical 
expressions in an Hellenic mythology. 

> Shelley, Mary: Franiuntttin, or tht Modtm Premtihna, chap. 20. 

* Plato's -Letters, No. 7, j4tB-E, quoted in III. iii. 245. 

) See HI. iii. 245*-f( and 374; IV. iv. ia3~9, >3t-a, and 2,3^; V. v. 20; and V. vi. 255. 

* Baynes, H. G.: Mytkohgytd th* (London 1940, Bailltire,Tindall & Cox; 1949, 

Methuen), pp. 701-2. 
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When H^rakl^ was making his westward trek along the length of 
North Africa to find the Garden of the Hesperides and bring back 
thence the guardian nymphs’ life-giving apples, he ran across two giants, 
^tae\^ and Atlas. Before H£rakl£s’ advent, Antaeus had proved an 
invincible adversary for all comers who had ever been so rash as to join 
battle with him; for this sanguine ^iant was a son of Mother Earth; and, 
if ever, in any wrestling-match, h>s antagonist contrived to throw him, 
the momentary victor was merely defeating himself; for, in thus causing 
Antaeus to renew his contact with his mother, he was giving him the 
opportunity to replenish his vitality from its original source, and the 
giant refreshed invariably scored a decisive victory on the rebound from 
his momentary prostration. When HirakI6s accepted Antaeus's chal¬ 
lenge and was baffled, in his turn, by this Earth-child’s buoyant re¬ 
coveries, he found a solution for the Antaean problem by strangling the 
wretch to death while holding him aloft off the ground. In sharp con¬ 
trast to the series of triumphs that Antaeus had won before Herakl£s* 
advent, the experience with which Atlas had met had been the dis¬ 
couraging one of defeat. This giant Atlas was the child, not of the god¬ 
dess Earth, but of the titan lapetos he had taken part, together with the 
rest of lapetos’s brood, in the Titans' unsuccessful assault on the Olym¬ 
pian citadel of the usurper high god Zeus; and, when the battle was over, 
the malicious leader of a victorious war-band of interloping barbarian 
gods had exercised his ingenuity in devising retaliatory torments for his 
defeated adversaries. Whatever we may thim( of the dooms of Menoetius 
and Prometheus, we must admit that, in the sentence passed on Atlas, 
Zeus did ’make the punishment fit the crime’.* 

'The baleful mind of Atlas plumbs the depths of all the seas, but the 
giant's own frame bolds up the tall pillars that keep Earth and Heaven 
asunder.’) 

’Atlas, compelled by an overmastering constraint, holds up wide Heaven, 
supporting it with his head and his unwesrying hands in his station at the 
ends of the Earth, just on the hither side of the shrill Hesperides; for this 
was the doom that was dealt out to him by the wit of Zeus.'* 

Atlas's crime had been an attempt to scale high Heaven; the punish¬ 
ment inflicted on him was to hold high Heaven up; and this was the 
stance in which the melancholy giant was eventually found by his visitor 
H£raklis. In order to grasp the relation between an Atlantean stance and 
an Antaean rebound, we have to recognize that the Earth, off whose 
fostering breast a buoyant Antactis was perpetually bouncing up like an 
india-rubber ball, and the Firmament w’hose dead weight was constantly 
pressing down upon the head and hands of an immobilized Atlas, are 
merely two different aspects of one and the same psychic continent as 
seen from opposite quarters of the spiritual compass. This depressing 
Firmament and refreshing Earth are, in psychic reality, identic. 'The 
choice’ between falling into an Atlantean stance and making an Antaean 
rebound is in truth ‘fundamentally a question of attitude’. 

> Hesiod: Thfogem, 1 . <00. This Hellenic Ispetos is the Jspheth of the Book of 
GenesU , Gilbert, W. S., in Th* Mikado. 

s Od., Book I, n. sa-54. ♦ Hesiod: Tfuogony, U. si 7 -ao* 
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The antithesis between the Antaean and the Atlantean attitude has 
been traced out in a Platonic dialogue, staged in a post-Marxian Russian 
social setting, which is no less illuminating if it is myth than if it hap¬ 
pens to be history.* 

*In the summer of a.d. 1920 the two philosophers, M. Gershenson and 
V. Ivanov, were living in the Convalescent Home for Scientific and 
Literary Workers in Moscow. Each of them was installed in a comer of 
the common room. From one comer to the other they exchanged twelve 
letters about problems of the Philosophy of History. ... 

‘The standpoint represented by Gershenson was one of an anarchic 
hostility to Culture. 

' “All the spiritual achievements of Mankind, [he wrote] all the 
wealth of intuitions, factual knowledge and moral standards that has been 
garnered and fortified in the course of the centuries—all this has latterly 
become burdensome to me. It weighs on me like some throttling yoke, 
like some dress that is excessively heavy and excessively warm.^ This 
feeling has been distressing me for a long time past; but it used to descend 
on me only occasionally, and even then never for long at a time, while 
now it has become a chronic experience. As I see it, it would really be the 
greatest possible blessing if one could plunge into Lethe and, in those 
waters, flush out of one's soul, without leaving a trace, the recollection of 
all religions and systems of philosophy, all factual knowledge, all arts and 
all poetry, in order to step out on to the [farther] bank as naked as 
Primaeval Man, and there—naked, unencumbered, and joyful—stretch 
out one’s bare arms, in freedom, till they touched Heaven. There would 
be only one thought out of the Past that one would wish to retain in one's 
consciousness, and that is: How burdensome, how oppressively hot, it was 
in those [now discarded] clothes! How bliss^lly unencumbered one feels 
without ^cml” ’ 

We may pause at this point in our quotation to observe in parenthesis 
that both the depression and the yearning which Gershenson has here 

* Tbo dialogue, as reproduced here, is a translation from the German text of Ernst 
Robert Cuitius’s Deutscht Ceist in Ge/ahr (Stuttgatt and Berlin 1933. Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt), pp. 116-19. Professor Cuitius records that be had extracted it from the journal 
Die Kreatur, Jahi^tang I, Heft a (1926). The passages hem translated have been quoted 
mth the permisaion m the author and the publishers. 

* This inhibiting effect of the incubus of the Past has been noticed by Hume in his 
Msay Of tkt Hist and Progrea of the Arts and Seisnen. In Hume's opinion, however, the 
impositions of a dead antecedent civilization are not ao paralysing as those of some living 
community in one's own world which has forged ahead of ita neighbours and con- 
aeauently made an impact on them comparable to that of an alien culture. 

Terhapt it may not be for the advantage of any nation to have the arts imported from 
their neighbours in too great perfection. 'This extinguishes emulation and sinks the 
ardour of the generoua youth. So many models of Italian painting brought into England, 
instead of exciting our artiita, is the cause of their small progress in that noble art. The 
same, perhaps, was the case of Rome when it received the arts from Greece. That multi¬ 
tude of polite productions in the French langusge, dispened ell over Germany and the 
North, nioder theae nations from cultivating their own language, and keep them atill 
dependent on their neighbours for those elegant entertainments. 

'It is true, the Ancients had left us models, in every kind of writing, which are highly 
worthy of admiration. But, besides that they were written in languages known only to 
the learned—besides this. I say, the comparison it not to perfect or entire between 
modem wits and those who livM in so remote an age. Had Waller been bom in Rome 
during the reign of Tiberius, his first productions bad been despised when compared to 
the finished odes of Horace. But in this island the superiority of the Roman poet 
diminished nothing from the fame of the English. We esteemed ourselves sufficiently 
happy that our climate and langtiage could pmuce but a faint copy of so excellent an 
original.' 
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depicted in the light of his own experience are sensations that Atlas is 
experiencing while he is performing his interminable fatigue-duty of 
holding up the Firmament. 

The melancholy giant’s state of depression can be taken for granted; 
his longing for release is attested by the alacrity with which he accepted 
H6rakl€s’ offer when the wayfaring demigod proposed to give Atlas a 
holiday by temporarily taking the giant’s burden on his own shoulders, 
on the understanding that Adas would employ his ticket of leave on the 
mission of collecting for his temporary liberator a basketful of life-giving 
apples from the neighbouring Garden of the Hesperides. Atlas duly per¬ 
formed this part of the bargain; but, when he came back, apples in hand, 
and, standing, for once, at ease, saw his intolerable load resting on other 
stalwart shoulders, he was seized by a sudden overwhelming temptation 
to play on his obliging visitor the mean trick of leaving him eternally 
planti M in a stance in which it was impossible for the living pillar to get 
out from under hb incubus unless some voluntary substitute should 
first step in under to relieve him. According to the Hellenic myth, 
H£rakl£s—stimulated to an un^vonted intellectual activity by an emer¬ 
gency in which brawn could not serve instead of brain—hit upon a ruse 
for tricking the dishonest Titan into reassuming his pristine burden and 
thereby enabling his temporary remplafont to slip out again after all. 

We can now see, however, from a chance disclosure in Gershenson’s 
account of the Atlantean state of mind, that Atlas would inevitably have 
retrapped himself, even if H6rakl^ had not had his uncharacteristic 
‘brain-wave’. For Gershenson’s one idea of how to use an imaginarily 
recaptured liberty is to reach up and touch the very Firmament from 
whose pressure he imagines himself released; and the Atlantean touch 
has a magic effect which is the opposite of the Antacan. When Antaeus 
touches a motherly Earth, he rebounds from her bosom; but, when 
Atlas touches a step-fatherly Heaven, he clamps the load down upon his 
head. Atlas’ predicament looks rather like a hopeless case. At infinity. 
Atlas’ interminable stance seems bound to lose him his life, either by 
freezing him into the state of petrifaction that is a living creature’s 
penalty for having beheld the Gorgon’s head, * or alternatively by goading 
him into Samson’s suicidal act of pulling down the roof in order to die 
with the Philistines.* But we must not anticipate the sequel to the story 
in our post-Marxian Russian version of it. 

‘Ivanov’s answer to Gershenson contains the following significant pas¬ 
sages: 

‘ “I will tell you what is the real origin of the mood to which you are so 
painfully subject at the moment. It is a reflection of a particular attitude 
towards Culture—an attitude in which Culture is experienced, not as a 
live treasure-house of gife, but as a system of exquisitely subtle constraints. 
That is not surprising; for, after all, the goal that Human Culture has 
pursued has been precisely to make itself into a strait-waistcoat. As I see 
it, though. Culture is something very different: it is a guide of Erfts and a 
hierarchy of venerations.” 

I This is the common fate of ‘arreated dvtUiationa’ (see III. Ui. i-iii), 'fossils' (see 
I. i. 15 and 90^2), and 'Tithoni' (see VI. vii. 47 “’ 5 *)* 

* judges xvi. 30. 
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‘Gershemon, however, insists upon Primitivism like the true blue 
Ronsseauite that he is: 

* "1 would give up [he writes] all the factual knowledge and all the 
ideas that I have gleaned from books, and would sacrifice, into the bargain, 
the whole of my own intellectual superstructure that I have succeeded in 
erecting on those acadenuc foundations, in exchange for the joy of per¬ 
sonally achieving, entirely out of my own experience, one single original 
act of knowledge. It might be as simple as you please, but it would have 
the freshness of a summer’s mom.” 

*The discussion is then carried to a deeper level by Ivanov’s passing 
beyond the limits of a merely cultural ideal and introducing the transcen¬ 
dence of the Absolute. 

‘ “A man who has faith in God [he writes] will not consent at any 
price to see in his faith merely one of the constituents of Culture. On the 
other hand, a man who has become a slave of Culture will inevitably 
diagnose Faith as a cultural phenomenon, whatever may be the exact 
de^ition of Faith that he goes on to work out. He may define it as an 
inherited outlook and an historically determined psychic habitus, or define 
it in terms of Metaphysics and Poetry, or define it, again, as a socially 
formative force and an ethical standard: it all comes to the same thing.... 
The real point is this: our faith in an Absolute—in which we are already 
in touch with something that is not Culture—is the issue on which our 
destiny hangs. If we have this faith it gives us an inward freedom which 
is veritably Life itself; if we do not have it, our unbelief condertms us to 
an inward enslavement by a Culture that has long since become godless 
in principle through the effect that it has had of imprisoning Man in him¬ 
self (as has been definitively expounded by Kant). Faith alone—and, by 
*faith', I mean a complete renunciation of the Pall of Man, for which 
’Culture’ is another name'—will enable you to overcome that ’temptation’ 
of yours which you have felt so deeply. But Original Sin cannot be 
eradicated by a superficial obliteration of its outward marks and mani¬ 
festations. To un-leam our literacy and to ’expel the Muses’ (to speak 
with Plato’s words) would be merely a palliative; the letters of the Alpha¬ 
bet would reflect, all over again, the old unalterable spiritual constitution 
of the prisoner fettered to the rock in the Platonic Cave.* Rousseau’s 
dream is the offspring of unbelief. On the other hand, living in God 
means living no longer entirely in the realm of Relativity which is the 
realm of Human Culture; it means rising above Culture Into Freedom in 
one part of one’s own being.” 

'The two friends did not succeed In arriving at an understanding with 
one another; but Ivanov's way of working out ^e idea implicit in Human¬ 
ism is a clarification that is of such truly decisive significance for ourselves 
that I will take the liberty of quoting one last utterance of his. 

' ’’Culture itself, in the true sense of the word, is, as I see it, no dead 
level, no plain bestrewn with ruins, no field sown with dead men’s bones. 
Culture has in it, moreover, something veritably hallowed; for Culture is 
a recollection, not only of our forefathers’ terrestrial form and outward 
appearance, but also of their spiritual achievements in dedicating Man¬ 
kind to ideals. It is a live, everlasdi^ recollection which, in souls that 
become participants in these dedications, is undying. These dedications 
have been bequeathed by our forefathers for the benefit of their remotest 

> See the passeges of works of Plato’s that ha>'e been discussed tn the present Study, 
IV. iv. 585-8.—A.J.T. 

> Plato: RespvUiea, 514A-5SZC, quoted in this Study in III. iii. 249-52.—A.J.T. 
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descendants; and no jot of the once new letters shall pass away;* for the 
Spirit of Mankind on which they are stamped is one end indivisible. In 
this sense, Culture is not just something monumental; over and above 
that, it is a spiritual initiative; for the faculty of recoUection, which is 
Culture's sovereign ruler, permits the true servants of Culture to become 
participants in our forefathers’ ‘initiations’ and communicates to these 
faithful servants, in the act of renewing these initiations in their souls, the 
power to make new beginnings and new departures. 

‘ “Recollection is a dynamic principle, in contrast to an oblivion that 
signifies lassitude, cessation of movement, decline, and regression to a 
condition of relative torpidity. We share Nietzsche’s determination to keep 
a sharp watch on ourselves, to make sure that we do not har^ur in our 
souls the poison of disintegration, infection, and ‘decadence’. What is 
‘decadence’? It is a sense of an exquisitely subtle organic bond with the 
monumental tradition of a dead civilisation {hohen Kxdtur), combined with 
an oppressively proud consciousness of being, ourselves, the last epigoni 
in the series. In other words, a recollection that no longer has any life in it 
because it has lost its spirit of initiative, and therefore docs not any longer 
give us any power of participating in ^e initiations of our forefathers or 
any impulse towards taking the initiative effectively, is tantamount to an 
awareness that ‘the oracles are dumb’*—which is, as a matter of fact, the 
title given by a decadent Plutarch to one of his works {De Defectu Oracu- 
lortmi)": 


In this last-quoted passage, Ivanov is diagnosing the nature of ‘the 
Antaean rebound’ in terms of Socrates’ doctrine of and Jung’s 

concept of Primordial Images. ‘If the Soul is to achieve this recovery 
of self-possession (dUse Se&sthesinnung), it has, as we can learn from 
Ivanov, to comply with one indispensable condition: it must go back into 
the very innermost depths;’-* and then, when it has risen again from this 
pearl-fishing diver’s descent into Hell, it has to resist an Atlantean temp¬ 
tation ‘to b^omc identified with the archaic image’* that it has retrieved 
from the Abyss, in order ‘to express the Unconscious creatively’* in a 
masterful act of metabolization that is ‘the alternative possibility’ P A 
living soul that does thus succeed in accomplishing an Antaean rebound 
from the renaissance of a dead antecedent culture acquires thereby 'the 
power to make new beginnings and new departures’ because its creative 
way of handling what it has resuscitated generates the ilan that is the 
gait of growth*—m contrast to the mechanicalness of the mimesis* that 
is the inadequate Atlantean response to an identical challenge from the 
same revenant. 

If to ‘have life and have it more abundantly’,’® in the spiritual and not 
merely in the physical sense of the word, is the true end of Man, the pos¬ 
sibility, opened up by a renaissance, of making an Antaean rebound is an 
opportunity that is not too dearly bought at the price of incurring the 
inevitable risk of stiffening, instead, into an Atlantean stance. We can 
also now perhaps see why it was that, in Modem Western minds, the 
renaissance of a dead antecedent culture, which in reality is no more 


J Mttt. V. x8. Cp. LuJta x\*i. 17.—A.J.T. ~ 

» Milton, John: Hymn on Ou Morning of Chmft Natxtnty, St*n*i 19.—A.J.T. 

» Seep. 115, above. 4 Curtiua, op. cit., p. 119. 

» Baynes, op. cit., quoted on p. i+a, above. * Ibid. ^ 

• See HI. iu. xxz'27. * See IV. iv. x: 4 - 33 - « John *. lo. 
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than a neutral event in the issue between Life and Death, should have so 
incongruously acquired a connotation that associated it with a spring¬ 
like outburst of fresh vitality. In the history of a fifteenth-century Italian 
renaissance of the Hellenic culture, which had been canonized as ‘the 
Renaissance* sans phrase in a subsequent Modem Western tradition,^ 
the repetitive rebirth of something that had been bom before was fol¬ 
lowed, resiHente Antaeo, by the unprecedented new birth of something 
that was now being bom for the first time. These two events were so far 
from being identi^ that the second of them had to fight for its life—in 
a strenuous ‘Battle of the Books'^—in order to make good its debatable 
birthright. In the sequel to this fifteenth-century renaissance in the 
Western World there were unmistakably Atlantean tendencies warring 
against those that were manifesdy Antaean; but, by dint of ignoring these 
Atlantean symptoms, having no eye for any except the Antaean, and 
identifying these with the foregoing renaissance^ of Hellenism that had 
provided the occasion of this mighty Antaean rebound in Modem 
Western history, Western minds had contrived to invest ‘the Renais¬ 
sance*, and ther^ore the generic term ‘renaissance’ as well, with an aura 
of vitality and creativity strangely out of keeping with a Cimmerian fog 
that is the genuine atmosphere of the Odyssean and all other ‘necyia*. 


(i) A SURVEY OF ANTAEAN AND ATLANTEAN REACTIONS^ 

If we now take a survey of responses to the challenge presented by 
renaissances, we shall find the examples of Atlantean stances preponder¬ 
ating over those of Antaean rebounds in the ubiquity of their distribu¬ 
tion among the divers provinces of social life, if not in the sheer weight 
of their numbers. Whereas the tmequivocal examples of the Antaean re¬ 
bound seem to be confined to the two fields of Religion and Literature, 
we find the Atlantean stance not only likewise strongly represented in 
both these fields, but also presenting itself in the fields of Politics, the 
Visual Arts, and Pilgrimages, in which no examples of the Antaean re¬ 
bound are forthcoming. In surveying the Soul’s reactions to renaissances, 
we shall also find, as we have already found in surveying its reactions to 
encounters between contemporaries, that there are instances—and these 
perhaps not the least interesting and important of those on our muster- 
roll—which cannot be classified exclusively under either of two anti¬ 
thetical heads, but have to be pronounced ambivalent. In the array of 
reactions to renaissances, cases of ambivalency present themselves in the 
fields of Religion, Politics, the Visual Arts, Philosophy, and Law; and in 
Philosophy and Law they seem to have the field to themselves. 

The supreme example of an Antaean rebound is the sequel, in the soul 


< See pp. i-s, above. * See pp. 68-69, above. 

> In thua identifyins a birth of something new with a new birth of aomething old, the 
Modem Weatem literary purveyors of the French word renaitsanc 4 were doing what had 
b«m done with the Greek vtordpaUngenttia in a poat-Alexandrinc chapter of Hellenic 
history (see V. v. 37, n. 2, and V. vL 172-3). They were taking liberties with the literal 
meaning—a new birth of something old—which had been the original usage of the word, 
in order to invest it with a new significance that was hardly legitimate. 

* In order to avoid an unnecessary multiplication of footnotes, the writer has refrained, 
in this chapter, from giving references to the survey of renaissances in X. B (ii), above. 
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of Saint Francis of Assisi, to his evocation of the spirit of Christ. An 
irmtatio Ckristi which would have been intolerably presumptuous if it 
had not been unselfconsciously humble was proved to have been no 
mechanical act of mimesis by the light of the leaping flame that seared 
the saint’s body with the stigmata of its lightning-like passage as it 
kindled Christ’s spirit in his soul. In the histories of the civilizations of 
the third generation it would be hard to descry any other soul that had 
won such grace from so hazardously hi^ a spiritu^ venture; but, when 
we pass from this unique evocation of Christ’s own spirit to evocations 
of the spirit of His Apostles, we find more than one example of the 
Antaean rebound from this still lofty yet not quite Everestian spiritual 
altitude. This creative reaction is exemplified in the souls of those other 
Western saints who set themselves to lead an apostolic life, both outside 
the fold of the Western Christian Church of the day, as heretics, and in¬ 
side it, as friars of the Orders of Saint Francis and Saint Dominic, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the Christian Era;* and it is ex¬ 
emplified again in the souls of a John Wesley and his companions and 
successors, who in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were moved 
with the same compassion^ for shepherdless sheep scattered abroad in 
urban wildernesses. 

An Antaean rebound was likewise the sequel to the evocation of a ghost 
of Jewish Aniconism in the Protestant fraction of a fissured Modern 
Western Christian Church; for this resuscitated tabu on the representa¬ 
tion of the Godhead in visual form was a reminder of the greatness of the 
spiritual gulf across which the encounter between God and Man takes 
place; and, the keener the human soul’s sense of the distance between 
these two spiritual poles, the higher the tension of the current that 
streams between them in a vaulting arc. 

Iconoclasm, however, is not enough in itself to ensure an Antaean 
rebound—as is attested by its Atlantcan outcome in the histoiy of a 
sister Christian Church. Though the Iconoclastic Movement in Ortho¬ 
dox Christendom petered out, as we have seen, in a compromise in which 
the Iconodules had the best of the bargain, it did not fail to fulfil its first 
imperial patron Leo Syrus’s purpose of disciplining the Orthodox 
Christian Church into becoming an obedient humble servant of an East 
Roman imperium rtdivwum? Nor was this bitted and bridled Church 
afterwards any more happily inspired when it evoked the ghost of a 
Jewry in diaspora* in order to keep itself still in existence after its sub¬ 
jugation by an East Roman Imperial Government had resulted in the 
breakdown and disintegration of the Orthodox Christian Civilization 
and the imposition of peace on the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
by an alien universal state in the shape of the Ottoman Empire. In 
eventually consenting to serve in an Ottoman regime as a millet, as in 
previously consenting to serve in an East Roman regime as a department 
of state, the Orthodox Church was accepting the sentence passed on 
Atlas by Zeus in the Hellenic myth. 

» See IV. iv. 369-71, ss8-6o. 561, Aod 6sa-6. 

* Matt. ix. 36 and xiv. 14; Mark vi. 34. 

» See IV. iv. 346-53 and 5oa-6a3. . . . ^ ... 

< Thia diasporan organization of Jewry has been noticed in IX. vm. 272-313. 
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Moreover, a Western Protestantism that had reacted with an Antaean 
rebound to an evocation of a Jewish tabu on graven images, from which 
an Orthodox Christendom had recoiled into an Atlantean stance, did 
not escape Atlas’ fate when it evoked another ghost of Judaism in the 
shape of Sabbatarianism; and a similar fate overtook a latter-day Islamic 
Society when it evoked, out of the past of Islam, a pristine puritanism in 
and after the eighteenth century of the Christian Era* and a pristine 
Shi'ism at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.* These 
successive revivals of two movements in the history of Primitive Islam, 
which had been at daggers drawn in their original epiphanies, both had 
the uniform effect of drawing down upon a latter-day Islamic Society’s 
devoted head the incubus of a pair of spiritual maladies—militancy and 
formalism—^which had always been Islam’s besetting sins, and which 
had never fiuled to seize any opportunity of fastening upon her again 
whenever she had succeeded for a season in rising above them and 
momentarily shaking them off. 

It is impossible to guess which type of reaction might have been pre¬ 
cipitated by the evocation, first in Orthodox and then in Western 
Christendom, of the ghost of an ‘Adoptionism’ that appears to have pre¬ 
ceded the ‘Conceptionist’ presentation of Christianity and to have sur¬ 
vived in an Antitauran fastness in order to re-emerge from there, in the 
ninth century of the Christian Era, in the shape of Paulicianism. A 
ninth-century Paulician movement in Eastern Anatolia, and a Bogomil- 
ism and a Catharism whose subsequent invasions of Europe were a 
murdered Paulicianism’s posthumous revenge, were each in turn re¬ 
pressed by physical force* at too early a stage for it to be possible for us 
to know them by their fruits.* There arc other reactions to the evocation 
of a ghost from the Past in the field of Religion which compel us to 
classify them, not as unidentifiable, but as ambivalent, by dbplaying 
unmistakably Antaean and unmistakably Atlantean symptoms side by 
side. 

In a modem chapter of Western history, for example, we have seen a 
renaissance of an Augustinian predestinarianism, which had persistently 
reasserted itself in the successive forms of a Protestant Calvinism, a 
Tridentine Roman Catholic Jansenism, and a post-Christian and anti- 
Christian Marxism, first generating Antaean outbursts of energy and 
enterprise and then freezing the Western body social into an Atlantean 
posture* in w'hich this colossus’s feet of clay were sundered by an un¬ 
bridgeable gulf of ‘unplumb’4, salt, estranging sea’^ insulating race from 
race, whether these were the spiritual races of the Elect and the Damned, 

> See IX. viii. 350 end 60a. * See I. i. 366-400. 

s See IV. iv. 364^ end 634-34. The 'manifest destiny' of PsulieUnism had been to 
take the place, in Orthodox Ohratendom, of a 'Conceptioniat’ Christianity which, in 
both its Iconoclast and its Icenoduie vein, had failed to save the Church from becoming 
the aervant of a rctuscitated Hellenic universal state. The ‘nrtanifeat destiny' of Catharism 
had been to uke the place, in Western Christendom, of a Catholic Chnstianity which 
had been failing to aerve as a good ahepherd for aheep astray in the atrange aoctal milieu 
that had been conjured up in Weatem Christendom by a resuscitation of the Hellenic 
political institution of the idolized eity-sute. 

* Matt. vii. 16-ao and xU. 33; Luke vi. 43-44. 

s See V. V. 436-7 and 615-10. 

< Arnold, Matthew: Itolation, quoted in II. t 336. 
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or the social races of the Proletariat and the Bourgeoisie, or the physical 
races of the Albinos and the Negroes.* 

A Modem Western Protestant Christian bibliolatry had had a no less 
ambivalent clfect. In evoking this ghost from the Sheol of Christianity’s 
Judaic past, Protestantism had released hidden waters of life in a galaxy 
of new fountains that had irrigated not only the Protestant countries in 
which they had welled up, but the whole of the Modem Western World. 
The translation of the Bible into the vernacular languages of the 
Protestant Western peoples had conferred on all Western vernacular 
lan^agcs alike, in Catholic as well as Protestant eyes,* a prestige that 
had previously been the monopoly of a dead Latin and Greek; the 
literary cultivation of a people’s mother-tongue had prepared the ground 
for universal education; the microscopic study of a sacred text had been 
an apprenticeship in a higher criticism which could be, and duly was, 
applied thereafter in all fields of scholarship. These reactions to a Judaic 
idolization of the Bible had been Antaean indeed; yet the Atlantean re¬ 
sponses to the same challenge had been no less portentous. The political 
nemesis of hallowing the local vernaculars of a society which was a 
linguistic Babel had been the grim epiphany of a Gorgon’s head in the 
guise of a Linguistic Nationalism.* The moral and intellectual nemesis 
of deifying holy scriptures was a Protestant servitude, from which a still 
priest-ridden Tridentine Catholicism had remained free, to ’the letter 
that killeth’.^ The Protestant deification of the Bible in the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era had had the same deadening effect on 
spiritual life as the Muslim deification of the Qur’an in the ninth 
century, and as the Sikh Granth-worshippers’ caricature of this Muslim 
lapse into the mortal sin of polytheism {shirk).^ 

When we pass from Religion to Language and Literature, wc find 
both a fifteenth-century Italian revival of Classical Latin and Ancient 
Greek in a Western World, and the perennial survival of Sanskrit in a 
Hindu World, uniformly giving rise to an Antaean outburst of literary 
creativity in living vernacular Tanguaces. As a Sanskrit RUmiyana in¬ 
spired a Hindi RSm-eharit MSnas, so me Ancient Greek and Latin clas¬ 
sics in divers literary genres inspired corresponding works in Tuscan, 
Castilian, and Portuguese, in Northern French and Midland English, in 
High German and Low Dutch. So far from checlung the progre» of a 
Western polyglot vernacular literature which, since its birth in the 
eleventh century, had blossomed in French, Proven^, and Tuscan in 
turn, the fificenth-ccntriry Italian renaissance of Latin and Greek nve 
an impetus to the vernacular literary movement that carried it horn 
Italy and France into all the other linguistic provinces of an Early 
Modem Western World. The new mastery of Ciceronian Latin which 
was achieved by an Erasmus did not lure his fellow Westerners into 
abandoning the literary cultivation of their own mother tongues in order 

* See II. L 207-49. .... .. 

> For example, the Utererr form of a High German language that had been created 07 
Luther in hia act of tramiatuig the Bible bad been adopted by German-speaking 
Catholics as well as by German-speaku^ Protestants. 

* See IV. iv. 185-^ and IX. viii. S3<^8. 

* 2 Cor. iii. 6. 


i See I. i. 9, n. 3. 
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to revert to a reanimated dead language which had been shown, by 
the great Humanist’s performance, to be a superb medium for convey¬ 
ing all the thoughts and feelings that Erasmus’s contemporaries in the 
Western World might be moved to express in prose; it inspired them 
with the ambition to develop their divers living vernaculars into ade¬ 
quately massive vehicles for canying a Ciceronian load, and, a fortiori, 
to refine them into adequately subtle instruments for catching, from a 
Horace or a Virgil, strains that could find a convincing echo only in some 
language that was still alive on the lips of a latter-day Western poet. 
An Erasmian Latin prose found its metier, and kept it for some two 
hundred years, as the lingua franca of an early Modem Western Re¬ 
public of Letters; but, when, towards the end of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era, the Humanists’ cult of Hellenism suffered its 
decisive defeat in the controversy between the respective champions of 
‘the Ancients’ and ‘the Modems’, even this limited function of serving 
as an oecumenical linguistic medium for Western philosophy, science, 
and scholarship was captured from Erasmm’s Latin by Bossuet’s 
French. The transition may be caught in the act in the table of contents 
of the collected works of Leibnitz {vivebat a.d. 1646-1716). 

These incidents in a Modern Western reaction to a Late Medieval 
Italian renaissance of Ladn and Greek were Antaean indeed; but they 
were also Antaean with a vengeance. A living French vernacular which, 
in the grand siicle of Modem French history, came to be elevated above 
its peers to an invidious eminence, in order to play a discarded Latin’s 
oecumenical role, had neither the literary prestige nor the political 
neutrality that had made Latin so apt an instrument for this indispen¬ 
sable Western cultural purpose. The failure of French fully to fill the 
formidable linguistic vacuum produced by the abandonment of Latin 
was the first symptom, in this cultural encounter between the Modem 
West and a ghost of Hellenism, of the stiffening of an Antaean rebound 
into an Atlantean stance; and this tragic peripeteia declared itself un¬ 
mistakably when, in a L^te Modem chapter of Western history, the 
local vernacular languages of the Western World began to prostitute to 
the political service of a parochial nationalism the literary gifts that had 
accrued to them in double measure from the Humanists’ cult of the 
Hellenic classics and from the Protestants’ cult of the Bible.* 

This Atlantean aspect of the sequel to a fifteenth-century renaissance 
of Hellenism in the Western World was, however, relatively incon- 

^ Down to A.D. 1953 it looked u if the Hindu Worid misht tucceed in Avoiding a 
correeponding eberrttion. There aecmed to be little aign of any tendency for a polyglot 
Hindu Society’s sense of oecumenicml solidsrity to durupt itself into psrochiai nauon^ 
movements animated by the perverse ideal of manufacturing so many political father- 
lands out of the areas in which the divers living vernacular languages of the Hindu 
World happmed respectively to be current. If it were indeed true that the Hindus had 
not reactM in this unfortunate Western way to the literary cultivation of local living 
vernaculars under the stimulus of a classical language and literature deriv^ from an 
antecedent civilization, the Hindus’ happier record in this respect was perhaps the con¬ 
sequence of external pressure rather than the fruit of innate virtue. Whereas tne Modem 
Western World had been virtually free from external pressure from a.d. 1683, when the 
Oaminlia had met with their second, and decisive, reverse before the walls of Vienna, 
down to A.O. T917. when the Bolsheviks had entered into the heritage of a Petrine Rus¬ 
sian Empire, the Hindu World hsd been under Muslim pressure since the tenth century 
of the Christitn Era, and under Western pressure since the eighteenth. 
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spicuous by comparison with the portentousness of the Atlantcan re¬ 
action to a ninth-century renaissance of Hellenism in a Greek Orthodox 
Christendom; for here, as we have seen, the recultivation of the Ancient 
Greek classics stifled, instead of stimulating, the growth of a literature 
in a living Modem Greek language. The few stunted shoots that had 
succeeded in forcing their way up in competition with the choking 
thorns* of a resurgent Hellenism would hardly have survived if the field 
had not been drastically ploughed up again by aggressive Western 
trespassers. A Modem Gro^ vernacular literature held its own—as far 
as it did hold its own—against Byzantinism at the price of following a 
Western lead; and, in the latest chapter of the history of this Graeco- 
Occidental cultural intercourse, the archaizing Romanticism in which 
the indigenous vernacular literatures of a Late Modern Western World 
had proclaimed their self-enslavement to the service of a parochial 
Nationalism was caricatured in a new-born Kingdom of Greece by the 
perpetration of the KadafKvovera. A Modem Greek people that had just 
liberated itself from an Ottoman political ascendancy promptly used its 
newly won powers of self-determination to put its Modern Greek 
mother tongue in Ancient Greek irons. 

If this Atlantean reaction to a renaissance of Hellenism In Greek 
Orthodox Christendom carried to extremes an Atlantean tendency that 
is likewise discernible in the Western response to a challenge from the 
same revenant, the whole-heartedly Antaean rebound of the living 
vernacular languages of the Hindu World from their contact with a 
maternal Sanskrit is offset by the hyper-Byzantine stance of the Chinese 
main body of a Far Eastern World under the petrifying Gorgon stare 
of the resuscitated Sinic classics. It will be seen that the field of Language 
and Literature, like the field of Religion, was a debatable ground on 
which an Antaean-minded Ivanov and an Atlantean-minded Gershenson 
had fought inconclusive battles. 

When we turn to Politics and the Visual Arts, we here find the 
Atlantean reaction holding the field, save for one or two cases of am¬ 
bivalence. 

The classic political examples of the Atlantean stance are the avatars 
of an antecedent civilization’s universal state in the shapes of the Sui 
and T’ang Empire in the Chinese main body of a Far Eastern World, 
the East Roman Empire in a Greek Orthodox Christendom, and the 
Cairene Caliphate in an Arabic Muslim World; and, if the Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy, the Carolingian and Timurid empires, and the 
caricature of a Chinese T’ang regime in the Far Eastern Civilization’s 
Japanese offshoot failed to play the same disastrously momentous part 
in the histories of the Western Christian, Iranic Muslim, and Japanese 
societies, this was merely because the Danubian Monarchy never suc¬ 
ceeded in making itself more than nominally oecumenical,* while the 

» Matt. *iii. 7 : Luke vUi. 7. ... 

» See V. V. 325-7. The Danubian Hapaburg Monarchy had been called into exjitence 
after the collapse of the Kingdom of Hungary in A.D. 1526 to lerye aa a carapace for 
protecting the aouth-eaatem land-frontier of the Western World against Ottoman aggr«- 
aion (see II. ii. 177-88); a union of the remnant of Hunmry with the lands of the 
Bohemian Crown a^ with the hereditary dominiona of the House of Hapsburg proved 
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other three evocations all happened to prove expensively abortive.* In 
contrast to the social effect of a universal state in its original epiphany in 
the flesh, when it secures a postponement, though not a permanent 
remission, of the execution of a self-imposed sentence for a society that 
has already inflicted mortal wounds on itself, the social effect of the 
evocation of a dead and buried universal state’s ghost is to force the 
growth of the evoking society to a hot-house pace at which it is con¬ 
demning itself in advance to pay for a spell of artihcially induced pre¬ 
cocity by a premature breakdown in which Atlas involuntarily betrays 
and stultifies his mission by doing Samson’s suicidally vindictive deed. 

In the history of Western Christendom up to the date of writing 
mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, the same 
penalty had been paid already three times over for the sin of resusci¬ 
tating the pre-Augustan Hellenic political institution of the deihed 
parochial state; and in this parochial three-act play of Western political 

to b« a sufficient mobilization of Western strength to prevent the 'Osmanlia from making 
further continental conquesta at Wettem exMnae; and the rest of the Western World 
therefore left it to the Danubtan Hapsburg Monar^]/ to perform this public aervtco for 
the Western oonunon weal, without acknowledging its ooligation to the Monarchy by 
submitting to the hegemony of a Caesarec MaUttat whose suzerainty, even within the 
limits of the Holy Roman Empire, bad never been more than nominal, outside the 
frontiers of the hereditary dominioru of the imperial house of the day, since 'the Great 
Interregnum* {vacobat a.d. iz$4-73). 

The role of unprofitable servants, who had done that which it was their duty to do, 
without having earned thereby any claim to recognition or reward (Luke xvii. 7-10), 
was naturally resented by the Hapiburga of the Danubian line when it was imposed 
upon them by their Western benefimries, arid they expressed thia resentment by msking 
their weight felt in the interior of the Wettem World whenever any slackening of the 
pressure from their Ottontan adversaries ^ve them an opportunity to neglect their task 
of serving as wardens of the West's anti'Ottoman marches. Such opportunities for 
occstionaT intervention in the domestic politics of the Western World were expended by 
the Danubian Hapsburg Power, with remarkable consistency, on Atlantean efiTorts to 
uphold lost causes. The ninety-years-long eclipse of the Ottoman Power from the death 
Of Sultan Suleymin I in a.d. 1566 to the appointment of Mehmed KOprClQ to be Graivd 
Vezir in A.D. 165^—an eclipse that was only momentarily relieved by the meteoric 
career of Sultan Murid tV {unptrtAat A.D. 16x3-40)-—was spent by a Viennese Caesarea 
Masestas in Counter-Reformational activities culminating in the Thirty Years' War 
{gerebatitr a.d. t6iS-^). The temporary exhaustion of the Ottoman Power after the 
Great War of A.D. 1682-99 taken by the Danubian Hamburg Power as an oppor¬ 
tunity for joining forces with the Netherlands and Great nriain in order to repress 
King Louis XIV of Prance for the benefit of British interests. The relief from Ottoman 
pressure after the collapse of the Ottoman Power in the Russo-Turldah War of A.o. 
1768-74 tempted the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy into committing itself to the forlorn 
hope of repressing the hydra-headed 'Ideas of Seventeen Eighty-Nine', which had no 
sooner been crushed in their first avatar in the form of a Napoleonic imperialism than 
they reasserted themselves in the form of a nincteenth-cenm^ Romanue NationalUm 
whi^ the Danubtan Hapsburg Monarchy was so far from being able to repreaa that it 
was first encircled and finally disrupted by it. 

It is true that these Atlantean reactions to the raising of a ghost of a Roman Caesarea 
Masestas at Vienna were not entirely unaccompanied by Antaean aymptoma. The moat 
lively of these was the role which Vienna came to play as a melting-pot for transforming 
Orthodox Chriitiant or ex-Orthodox Christian Uniatea into Westerners. An eloquent 
memorial of this Antaean activity wai the Vienna telephone directory (see VI. vli. 235 
and IX. viii. 529-30): yet, when the history of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy from 
A.o. 1526 to A.D. lote IS viewed as a whole in perspective, this Antsean twitch does not 
pcroratibly relax the rigidity of the Monarchy's Atlantean stance. 

* ChsriemaRie's abortive empire-building coat a nascent Western Society the re¬ 
crudescence of s post-Hellenic social interregnum (see IV. iv, 4^): Timur's cost a 
nascent Iranic Muslim Socie^ the loss of its opportunity to make itself the heir of the 
Eurasian Nomad World (see IV. tv. 496-500): the pseudo-T'ang regime that had been 
installed de tautes pUtts in Yamato coat a nascent Japanese Society the harsh experience 
of flubjecdon to the ascendancy of the unexotically crude tnarchmen who opened up the 
Kwanto (see II. ii. 158-9). 
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necromancy the tragedy had been more ironic than in the drama of 
rcsusciuted universal states, since, each time, the first effect had been 
an Antaean enhancement of vitality which had tempted self-betrayed 
Western victims of the Black Art to leap like rabbits into a noose which 
they themselves had set to wring their own necks. This had been the 
unvarying outcome of the successive resuscitations of a pre-Alexandrine 
Hellenic city-state in a Medieval Western Italy, Germany, and Flanders,* 
a post-Alexandrine Hellenic absolute monarchy in almost all provinces 
of an Early Modem Western World,* and an Hellenic Democracy in 
Late Modem Western states in which parliamentary constitutions of an 
indigenous Medieval Western pattern had either succeeded, as in 
England and her daughter communities, in surviving the impact of the 
two earlier waves of political Hellenization or else, as in other Western 
countries, had eventually reasserted themselves, under English inspira¬ 
tion, against the renaissance of a post-Alexandrinc Hellenic absolutism.^ 
The offspring of a resuscitated Hellenic Democracy’s impact upon 
an indigenous Western Parliamentarism was a Nationalism from whose 
deadly toils a self-tormented Western World was struggling, for dear 
life, to extricate itself on the morrow of a Second World War.^ 

In the field of the Visual Arts a spectacular example of the Atlantean 
stance is presented by the sequel to the Modem Western World's re¬ 
ception of the Hellenic order of Architecture. The same Atlantean 
posture can be detected by a discerning ^e in an Assyrian renaissance 
of a Sumeric style of bas-relief and in a Salte renaissance of the minor 
arts of an Egyptiac ‘Old Kingdom’, while the tragi-comedy of an At¬ 
lantean snare set with an Antaean bait, which we have witnessed in the 
sequel to successive Western resuscitations of parochial Hellenic poli¬ 
tical institutions, is reproduced in the sequel to the abandonment of 

» See II!. iil. a9?^3to, 341-50, and 355-7; end V. v. 619-42. 

» See III. Hi. 357-9* 

3 See III. ui. 359-63. In the Enaliih-tnspired revivals of a Medieval Western Partis- 
mentarism in Late Modem Continental European Western countriea, beginning with 
the reconvocation of the States General in France in a.d. t7$9, there was a vein of 
academic artiikiality which betrayed itself in France in the tuecettive collapses of par- 
liamenury government in A.D. 1799, A.D. 1852, and a.D. 1940; in Germany in the fiasco 
of ‘the Revolution of the Intellectuals' in a.d. 1848, in the discomfiture of the Prussian 
Liberals by Bismarck in a.d. 1862-3, and in the collapse of the Weimar regime in a.d. 
2933; and in Italy in the dt facto liquidation, in a.d. 1922, of the Sardinian constitution 
of A.O. 1848. The Frankfort Parliament was s highly academic assembly—it contained 
49 university professors and lecturers, and 57 schoolmasters, and at least three-fourths 
of its members htd been to a univeraity’ (Namier, L. B.: The J?n»/i/ri<wi of tht /utrifw- 
tualt (London 1944, Cumbericgc), p. 86, n. i). In the retrospect of 160 years of dis¬ 
appointing experience, the sitificisl re%*ival of an indigenous Western Parfiamentariam 
in Continenul Western Europe could be seen to be a sickly plant. In the same Time- 
perspective, however, it was also manifest that the resuscitation of Hellenic Democn^, 
UI the tense of the riAtl self-deihation of parochial human tribes, had been as cfFective 
as it had been disastrous. The VoUuxeist of mass-movements replaced the .Zntgeur of 
the intcllcctusls, and came to be worshipped by the modem clem’ (Namier, op. cit., 
p. 73). ‘Democracy’, in this archaeologicslfy correct parochial and idolatrous interpreta¬ 
tion of a resusciuted pre-Auguitan Hellenic ideal, ^vai worshipp^ by the Napoleons, 
Mutsolinis, Hitlers, and other Late Modem and poat-Modem Continent^ European 
Western war-loixls and dictators as fanatically as it was W any professorial m|nnber of 
the abortive German Parliament at Frankfort in A.D. 2848. ^Vhat is more significant, it 
was also worshipped with a no less pagan bigotry, though usually with a grwter show of 
discretion, by better seasoned and less incompetent parliamentarism in Great Britain 
and in the overseas Western countries of British origin. 

* See IV. iv. 156-67. 
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an indigenous style of Western painting in favour of a resuscitated 
Hellenic Naturalism. The aesthetic petrifaction to which a Western 
school of painting had condemned itself in adopting a dead Hellenic 
style in place of its own indigenous Western aesthetic ideals is attested 
by the frustration of the genius of a Dhomlnikos Theotokdpoulos {vivebat 
A.D. i54I'I6i4), who tried to bring to the rescue of Hellenizing 
Western contemporaries the aesthetic ideals of a Byzantine culture that 
had been tardily relieved of the incubus of the East Roman Empire. As 
we have noticed in another context,’ the vista which a Byzantine Greek 
Theotokdpoulos had opened up for Western painters was obstructed for 
no less than three centuries by the wraith of an Hellenic Greek Apelles, 
until the eventual exhaustion of an artificially administered Hellenic 
stimulus at last enabled latter-day Western eyes to see through the 
mirage by which Giotto had been bemused. 

In the held of Philosophy the same ironic denouement ^vas the sequel 
to the renaissances of a Sinic Confucianism in the Far Eastern World 
and an Hellenic Aristotelianism in Western Christendom. In the epi¬ 
logues to both these tales the immediate effect was an Antaean outburst 
of intellectual energy, and the eventual effect a stiffening into the 
Atlantean stance of a dogmatic scholasticism. 

The intellectual petrifaction which was the ultimate effect of an 
intellectual renaissance in the histories of both these societies is attested 
in either case by the frustration of a creative genius. In China in the 
Sung Age, Wang An-shih {vivebat a.d. io2i-86), who had foreseen that 
the Sung Empire would succumb to a barbarian onslaught unless it 
quickly put its house in order, and who had gone on to work out and 
translate into action the socid reforms required in order to rally the 
people to the support of the Sung rdgime and the Far Eastern way of 
life, lived to see his work undone—with immediate catastrophic conse¬ 
quences—by Confudan litterati in whose eyes he had committed the 
tmpardonable offence of breaking away from preconceived ideas in 
wrestling with unprecedented problems.* In Western Christendom in 
the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, Wang An-shih’s frustration 
in the field of Public Administration had its counterpart in Roger Bacon’s 
in the field of Physical Sdence. The vista which Bacon {vivebat circa 
A.D. 1214-94) opened up by looking at Nature as she was, with the 
unprejudiced eyes of an empirical observer, was obstructed for no less 
thw four centuries by the straw-stuffed skin and bones of a dead Ari¬ 
stotle posted by the Schoolmen between the jambs of the door which 
Bacon had unlocked and opened. The obstruction was not removed by 
the fifteenth-century Italian Humanists’ jeering exposure of the truth 
that this imposingly resuscitated Hellenic figure was a corpse; and 
Western Man had to wait for admission into a realm that was his own 
peculiar discovery till an obsolete Hellenic frame of mind was blown 
away at last by a mine laid and exploded by Rend Descartes {vivebat 
A.D. 1596-1650). While philosophers may question whether Descartes 

» In IV. Jv. 36 »-i. 

* Sec WiUitmson, H. R.: An Shih (London 1935-?, Probithain, 2 voU.). and 

the present Study, V. vi. 306, with n. 6. 
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did, or could, divest his mind of all preconceived ideas and set it to work 
a^n, ab imtio, on a genuinely clean slate, historians will not doubt that 
his n^ve belief in the possibility of a new intellectual start, and his bold 
attempt to put this idea and ideal into practice, did effectually reopen 
the way for the resumption of a Baconian advance which an Aristotelian 
obstruction had arrested at the outset of the first day’s march. 

To the historian’s eye, Descartes’ supposedly clean slate reveals an 
unobliterated Christian inscription;' for, fortunately for the intellectual 
future of the two societies that had rashly evoked the ghosts of pliiloso> 
phies created by their predecessors, their uncritical enthusiasm had not 
availed to make a clean sweep of a living theology in order to enthrone a 
resuscitated philosophy in its place. In Western Chrbtendom a Saint 
Thomas Aquinas had been at liberty to enfeoff Aristotle only in so far as 
he could contrive to do this without trespassing on the already established 
tenures of those Fathers and Councils of the Christian Church whose 
authority was recognized in the West; in China the Neoconfucians’ 
nominally integral reinstatement of Confucianism had been achieved 
only by ^e sleight of hand with which they preserved, en masst, under 
a Confucian veneer, the tenets of a Mahayanian Buddhist theology 
which they professed to be rejecting in toto. Thus, when the renaissance 
of a dead philosophy had spent its force and taken its toll, this dubious 
intellectusd adventure did not leave the society that had indulged in it 
altogether destitute of resources for making a fresh intellectual start; and, 
though in China this new departure was not taken without the help of a 
push from alien hands, a Western World which gave a twentieth'century 
China a salutary intellectual shock was able to perform this service for 
one of its contemporaries by that date because by then it had already 
succeeded in throwing off its own intellectual incubus by its own un> 
aided intellectual prowess. 

In the field of Law, Greek Orthodox Christendom in the Age of the 
Macedonian Dynasty partially insured itself against the risks of its 
evocation of the Corpus Imtinianeum in the Vasilikei by condescending 
to the same trick that was practised in the China of the Sung Age in the 
Neoconfucian renaissance, of Confucianism. We have noticed already 
that the compilers of the VasiliMb tacitly retained the Christian essence 
of the legislation of an Iconoclast Syrian Dynasty whose works they were 
professedly execrating and rejecting. The truth was that, nonvithstand- 
ine the retrospective anathema that the Iconoclasts had incurred, the 
Biblical elements out of which they had created their new system of law 
were sympathetic to the genius of an Orthodox Christian Society to 
which the pagan Hellenic spirit of a classical Roman Law had become 
morally repugnant; and the East Roman legislators of the Macedonian 
Age must have been aware at least intuitively, if not consciously, that the 
Orthodox Christian public for whom they were l^islating would not be 
able to bear the dead weight of a genuinely integral Justinianean juristic 
renaissance. They therefore deftly lightened the incubus of the resusci¬ 
tated Roman Law that they were imposing on the social life of Orthodox 

> On thi» pobt »«* Butterfield, H.: Tfu Origitit ef Modtm Sdetue, 1300-1800 (Lon¬ 
don 1949, Bell), pp. 9S-99. 
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Christendom by resorting to a device that had been employed by the 
Late Roman Emperor Justinian's own architect Anthemius of Tralles 
as his solution for the physical problem of imposing a cupola on the 
cathedral church of the Ayla Sophia without risking a collapse of the 
supporting pilasters. The light Rhodian bricks of which, according to 
the legend,* Anthemius’s etherial cupola was ingeniously constructed, 
found their Byzantine juristic counterpart in VcLstlikit whose ponderous- 
sounding Justinianean titles were afHxed to contents covertly fabricated 
from the more etherial substance of the Ecloga. 

In a Western Christendom where the resuscitation of the Justinianean 
Roman Law in Orthodox Christendom under the Macedonian Dynasty 
was emulated, some two hundred years after the time of the East Roman 
Emperor Basil I {imperabat a.d. S67-86), by academic enthtisiasts, no 
corresponding precautions were taken to temper the rigour of an obso¬ 
lete legal system to the exigencies of a social terrain with which it was 
still more out of keeping than it was with the life of a ninth-century 
Orthodox Christian World; and it is therefore not surprising to find the 
‘reception’ of the Civil Law in the West having Atlantean sequels. We 
have seen* how the Hohenstaufen Dynasty’s academic pretension to 
benefit by a post-Diocletianic Roman imperial prerogative, which, in the 
West, had never been exercised effectively since the death of the Emperor 
Theodosius I in a.d. 395, committed the Holy Roman Empire to a 
poli<7 of self-assertion that was so ludicrously beyond its stren^h that it 
mevitably resulted in the collapse registered in ‘the Great Interregnum' 
of A.D. 1254.-73. This Atlantean doom which the Holy Roman Empire 
thus brought down upon its owm head might have seemed at the time 
to be of^t by an Antaean sequel to the contemporary reception of the 
Civil Law in the North and Central Italian city-states. Yet, though the 
first effect may have been stimulating both in a Late Medieval Western 
cosmos of city-states and in an Early Modern Western chaos of nation¬ 
states, it could be seen in retrospect that the ultimate effect had been 
Atlantean here likewise; for the reception of an oecumenical Roman Law 
within the cramping framework of a parochial state had manifestly ag¬ 
gravated the explosiveness of an idolization of parochial sovereignty 
which the Western World had resuscitated from Ae charnel house of a 
pre-imperial Age of Hellenic history. 

If, in conclusion of our present survey of Antaean and Atlantean 
reactions, we now take a second glance at some of those pilgrimages in 
which renaissances of elements of dead cultures had been transposed 
from the Time-dimension into the Space-dimension, we shall observe 

t According to Lethaby, W. R., and Swalnaon, H.: Tht Churek of Saneta Sophia, 
ComtantinopU (London ia94, Macmillan), p. i<6, 'there was no trace (in the dome] of 
the light bricks made in Rnodca which the Anonymous mentions, although in the 
pendenttvea a light aubatance, whitiah, with impretsiona of plants in it, was used in 
irregular masses . 

An English translation of this Anoitymut Combe^ (or Banthmi or Lambteii) will be 
found ibid.,pp. 129-4^ and the passage about the Rhodian bricka appears on pp. 136-^: 

'The Empuor aent Troilus the cubicular, Theodosius the prefect, and BaailetdSa the 
quaeator to Rhodes to have bricks of Rhodian clay made, all equal in weight and length. 
.. . And they lent bricka of measured sizes to the Emperor-^twelve of them weigh [the 
weight of] one of ours; for the clay is light, spongy, Sm, and white.’ 

s In li. ii. tyo-t. 
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that the auspicious failure of the Crusades saved Western Christendom 
from the Ailantean fate that it was courting when it tried to slake its 
thirst for the fountain-head of Christianity by mistranslating a spiritual 
nostalgia into a militaty occupation. The Ayyubid and Mamluk defen¬ 
ders of an embryonic Arabic Mtislim Society who evicted the Crusaders 
from Palestine and their other conquests in Syria, and the Nicene Greek 
and Ottoman Turkish defenders of a disintegrating Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom who evicted these Western Christian intruders from Constanti¬ 
nople and Greece, compelled the Franks to divert from the Levant to the 
Baltic and the Atlantic most of the energies that Frankland had to spare 
for navigation, piracy, maritime trade, and overseas conquest; and this 
compulsory diversion of energies made the Franks’ fortunes in spite of 
themselves and contrary to the inrentions of their victorious Muslim and 
Orthodox Christian adversaries. In wresting out of Frankish hands the 
mastery of the Mediterranean, the Mamluka and the 'Osmanlis pushed 
the Franks into mastering the Ocean, taking DSr-al-IslSm in the rear,* 
winning two new worlds for Western Christendom in the Americas, and 
establishing a temporary Western ascendancy over the whole face of the 
planet. 

The undesired and unintended benefit that the repulse of the Crusades 
thus thrust upon the Franks on the whole is demonstrated by a Venetian 
and a Genoese exception. The Late Medieval Italians’ superiority in 
efficiency over their Transalpine and Transmarine Frankish contem¬ 
poraries resulted, as we have noticed in another context,* in their gather¬ 
ing into their hands such fragments of the Crusaders’ conquests outrt 
met as were not liberated by force of Greek and Turkish arms; and this 
exceptional success of the maritime Italian city-states in the hour of the 
Crusaders’ general failure in the L.evant was one cause of the Italians' 
own subsequent failure in the hour of the great peripeteia in which a 
Frankish discomfiture was converted into a Frankish triumph through 
the conquest of the Ocean by the maritime nation-states of Western 
Europe. 

In these feats of West European maritime enterprise individual Vene¬ 
tian and Genoese seamen played parts of outstanding importance. When 
a progressive exploration of West Coast of Africa, that had been ini¬ 
tiated by the Portuguese Prince Henry the Navigator circa a.d. 1421,* 
had petered out in a.d. 1448,^ the fresh impetus which saved this Portu¬ 
guese enterprise from missing its manifest destiny was given to it in a.d. 
1455-6 by the Venetian Alvise da Ca’ da Mosto, who in two successive 
voyages’ turned the Bank of Dar-al-Islam by establishing contact, be¬ 
yond its southern limits, with still pagan Negro African peoples; reached 
and explored the River Gambia; and perhaps discovered the Cape Verde 
Islands.^ As for a Genoese Columbus who carried the Castilian flag 
across the Atlantic to the Caribbean threshold of the Mexic and Andean 

* See IX. viii. 216-IQ. * In III. iii. 347, n. J. 

i See Premae, E.: The PorUigvett Piantert (London 1933, Black), p. $4. 

4 See Preauge, op. cit, pp. 9 »-^ 3 - * See Preatage, op. cit., pp. 94 -xas- 

* Alvise da Ca’ da Moeto's, Diogo Gomes’s, end Antonio da Noll’s rival claims to have 
been the discxjverer of the ^pe Vetde Islands are discussed by Presuge in op. cit., 
pp. lit, 140, and 143-4. 
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worlds, he was Fortune’s favoured child among a goodly company of his 
Genoese fellow countrymen who had been lending their expert profes¬ 
sional services to the Iberian Christian kingdoms since a.d. 1317.* 

When individual Genoese and Venetian maritime adventurers were so 
keenly alive to Western Christendom's possible future on the Ocean, and 
were so effectively active in helping to translate this possibility into 
accomplished fact, how came it that the Genoese and Venetian com¬ 
monwealths let slip, with such fatal consequences for themselves, their 
own opportunity of playing in this immense new field of Western mari¬ 
time enterprise the leading part that was theirs for the taking, in virtue 
of their then still unchallenged supremacy over all other maritime 
Western Christian states in ^ill, experience, and wealth? Their geo¬ 
graphical location within the basin of an inland sea is not, in itself, 
enough to account for their failure to compete in the new Oceanic race; 
for a Mediterranean Sea that was landlo^cd over against the Indian 
Ocean had an egress into the Atlantic, and at least a modest share in an 
Early Modern Western World’s oceanic activities was afterwards taken 
by the Grand Duchy of Courland,^ whose location within the basin of 
the Baltic was quite as serious a geographical handicap in the oceanic 
race as any to which Genoa and Venice were subject. The underlying 
explanation of the two Italian maritime commonwealths' failure to 
respond to the challenge of the Ocean was not a Mediterranean geo¬ 
graphical location but was a Levantine commercial, political, and military 
commitment which was the modem legacy of their medieval success. At 
the critical moment at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
Venice and Genoa were still being held fast in an Atlantean stance by the 
baneful incubus of a Medieval Western Christian reversion to Western 
Christendom’s Levantine past out of which these successful Italians had 
never been shaken by disasters such as had opportunely overtaken their 
French and Catalan fellow adventurers in that unpromising quarter. 

This Atlantean doom was thus Genoa’s and Venice’s exceptional fate 
in the sequel to a failure of the Crusades in which the rest of Western 
Christendom had been saved, in its own despite, by a timely defeat. When 
however, a nascent Iranic Muslim Society was dragged at the heels of 
Timur Lenk’s war-horse into turning its face away from lands of promise 
round the shores of the Great Eurasian Steppe towards the cradle of a 
dead antecedent Syriac Civilization,’ the whole of the aberrant society 
paid the Atlantean penalty for its demonically wayward war-lord’s com¬ 
mission of a sin that had once been the undoing of Lot's wife.^ When 
Timur’s conquests in the interior of the Iranic and Arabic Muslim 
worlds had proved to be as ephemeral as they had been devastating, the 
Iranic Muslim Society stood as stiff as any pillar of salt while the Mongol 
and Calmuck pagan Nomads were being converted to the Tibetan Tan- 
tric form of Mahayanian Buddhism instead of being converted to the 
Sunn! form of Islam, and while the political dominion over the shores of 
the Eurasian Steppe w'as being partitioned between Sinified Manchus 
and Orthodox Christian Muscovites. This gran rifiuto, through which 

< See Presuse, op. cit., pp. 4-5. * See IX. viii. 129. 

* See IV. iv. 493-5. * Gen. xir. »6. 
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Timur ^nk arbitr^y cheated of its manifest destiny an Iranic Muslim 
World that he had just liberated from a ChaghatSy Nomad ascendancy, 
^ a cl^sic example of an Atlantean sequel to a renaissance translated 
into the geographical terms of a physical return to an antecedent civili¬ 
zation s cradle. 


(Ill) THE BLESSEDNESS OF IMMUNITY, 
MERCIFULNESS OF MORTALITY, AND 
UNTOWARDNESS OF PRECOCITY 

An Attic tragedian in a celebrated chorus* has declared his conviction 
that 

Not to be bom, by all acclaim, 

Were best; but, once that gate be passed, 

To hasten thither whence he came 

Is Man’s next prize—and fast, Oh fasti* 

Whether we do or do not agree with Sophocles in his pessimistic 
verdict on the predicament of being born into This World, we can 
hardly have arrived at the present point in our study of renaissances with¬ 
out feeling sure that at any rate it is best not wantonly to provoke the 
re-birth of something that has already been bom once and that is now 
obligingly dead, buried, and in abeyance, and that, if on any occasion 
we have had the temerity to raise the dead, the least awkward denouement 
to which we can look forward in this ill-advised escapade is to see the 
rewnani's disturbing presence laid again as hastily as Fate may allow; 
for our survey of the courses and consequences of renaissances in the 
histories of civilizations of the third generation has made it clear that the 
severity of the penal^ that the necromancer will have to pay for having 
indulged a disembodied ghost’s yearning to haunt the land of the living 
will be proportionate to the vehemence of the craving of the shade in 
Sheol to be reanimated by a draught of life-blood drawn from a living 
creature’s veins. 

The blessedness of immunity from renaissances was attested by the 
contrasts between the respective fortunes of the Visual Arts and Litera¬ 
ture in the Chinese main body of a Far Eastern World, of Architecture 
and Literature in the main body of Orthodox Christendom, and of 
Music and Architecture in the West; for the Visual Arts in China, 
Architecture in Orthodox Christendom, and Music in the West had 
manifestly each been the master-art of its own culture; and in the history 
of each of them a renaissance of elements from the past life of an ante¬ 
cedent civilization was conspicuous by its absence. In China an Indo- 
Hellenic school of art that had been introduced into the Far Eastern 
World at a pre-natal stage by a MahSyina which had served as a chrysalis 
for the embryo of a Far Eastern Civilization was never disturbed by the 
re-emergence of a pre-Mahayanian Sinic art. In Orthodox Christendom 
a Syriac school of Architecture whose archetype was the church of the 
Ayla Sophia at Constantinople was never disturbed by a revival of the 

* Sophocles: Oedipus at CoUmus, 11. 1227-8. 

* Gilbert Murray’s trsnsistion (London 1948, Allen & Unn-in), p. 93. 
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incompatible ideal embodied in the Parthenon at Athens. In the West 
a school of music that had discarded all but tvvo of the numerous Hel¬ 
lenic ‘modes’, and, out of these two, had concentrated its efforts on one, 
was never disturbed by any resurgence of the Hellenic Babel that it had 
repressed. On the other hand a renaissance was, as we have seen, the 
dominating event in the histories of a Chinese Far Eastern and a Greek 
Orthodox Christian literature, as well as in the history of a Western 
architecture; and it was assuredly no accident that these activities that 
had been potently haunted by reanimated ghosts were all convicted of 
having been dismal failures by confrontation with the brilliant success of 
contemporary activities in which a living society’s native genius had not 
been blighted by the malign influence of a revenant. 

The mercifulness of mortality, when the dead have been ilUadvisedly 
brought back to life, is illustrated in the history of a Western Civilization 
that repeatedly escaped the due penalties for its own perverse feats of 
necromancy thanks to the premature dissipation of the haunting spectre 
either by the necromancer’s owm ruthless hand or by the indulgence of 
Fattf. The Western Civilization earned by its owtj efforts the relief from 
an incubus that it won for itself by sending back to limbo, in a seven¬ 
teenth-century victory of ‘the Modems’ over ‘the Ancients’, the ghost 
of the Hellenic classics that had been raised in a fifteenth-century Italian 
renaissance, and by shattering, in the thirteenth-century victory of a 
Hildebrandine Respublica Christiana over a Frederician Holy Roman 
Empire, the simulacrum of an Hellenic universal state that had been 
imposed on Western Christendom for the second time at the hands of 
Otto I. On the other hand the West owed to Fate rather than to any 
Western foresight or forcefulncss the fortunate premature collapse of the 
Holy Roman Empire after its original installation by Charlemagne, and 
likewise the fortunate premature expiry of the Carolingian renaissance 
of an Hellenic literature in its Latin version. Fate was equally kind to 
Western Christendom in making a fiasco of the Crusades and thereby 
liberating Western energies from an atavistic adventure in the blind 
alley of the Mediterranean Basin in order to set them free for encircling 
the Globe by mastering the Ocean. How much the Western Civilization 
did gain by the timely reintemment of these inopportune revenants in the 
Sheol h^m which they had been evoked can be measured by the extent 
of the damage which the same civilization suffered from a resuscitated 
Hellenic art and architecture that inopportunely escaped the guillotine, 
and from a resuscitated Hellenic parochial state that seemed to have an 
inexhaustible reserve of hydra-heads.^ 

At the time of writing in the first century of a post-Modern Age of 
Western history, the Western Society’s continuing failure to exorcize a 
demon that was as assiduous as it was insidious presented the most 
formidable of all the pending threats to the Western Civilization’s future. 
Yet, even in this field of Politics, in which it had thus paid so heavy a 
penalty for having revived an Hellenic parochialism, the Western Society 
nad at least been more fortunate than a sister Orthodox Christian Society 
in being saved by the successive collapses of the Carolingian and Otto- 
* Sec VII. vii. 544-3. 
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nian resuscitations of an Hellenic universal state from the incubus which 
had been imposed on the Orthodox Christian Society at the dawn of its 
history by the disastrous efficacity of Leo Syrus’s resuscitation of this 
oecumenical Hellenic political spectre. A similar comparison between 
the fortunes of two other sister societies likewise indicated that the 
Japanese offshoot of a Buddhistic Far Eastern Society had been more 
fortunate than the main body of the same society in China in being saved 
by the collapse of a pseudo-T’ang regime in Yamato from the doom which 
the disastrous efficacity ofthcT’ang regime itself had eventually brought 
upon China. 

In this connexion we may also notice that even a quasi-immunity is 
rewarded by a modicum of beatitude. The partial successes of a Maha- 
yanian Buddhist thcol^y in foiling the renaissance of a Confucian Sinic 
philosophy in the Far East, and ofa Syrian Dynasty’s Christian legisla¬ 
tion in foiling a Macedonian Dynasty’s renaissance of a Justiniancan 
Hellenic law in Orthodox Christendom, had, as we have seen, the auspi¬ 
cious effect of attenuating the untoward consequences of these two 
renaissances for the societies that had done their worst to evoke them. 

The untowardness of precocity is likewise illustrated by synoptic 
views that have already come under our eyes. 

For example, in the field of Language and Literature, where the 
negative or positive value of a renaissance of dead classics can be 
measured by the blight or s.timulus of its influence on the creation of a 
literature in living vernacular languages, we can see that the effective 
renaissance of Hellenism in a Greek Orthodox Christendom as early as 
the ninth century of the Christian Era, less than two hundred years after 
the emergence of an infant Orthodox Christian Civilization out of a 
post-Hellenic interregnum, was far more noxious than the effective 
renaissance of the same Hellenism in the fifteenth century in a Western 
World which had enjoyed a six hundred years longer immunity from the 
haunting presence of this Hellenic ghost, thanks to a Carolingian re¬ 
naissance’s fortunate failure. We can also see that, when a Modem 
Greek people conjured up a ghost of the Attic Greek language at the 
very moment of its entry as a proselyte into a Western Society’s ^tes, 
the chimaera of a ‘purist’ Greek language Kadaptiiovaa), with which it 
saddled itself in the act, was a still more grievous incubus than an Anna 
Conmena’s Attic Kourff or even than a Nicholas Khalkokondhylis’ 
pseudo-Herodotean Ionic. 

In the field of Religion, where the negative or positive value of a re¬ 
naissance can be measured by its influence in hindering or helping the 
Soul in its perennial struggle with the sin of Idolatry, we can see that 
an effective renaissance of a Judaic Aniconism in a Greek Orthodox 
Christendom as early as the eighth centu^ of the Christian Era par¬ 
tially cured an infant Orthodox Christian Church of image-worship at 
the cost of committing an Orthodox Christian Society to the likewise 
idolatrous worship of a ghost of an Hellenic universal state, whereas 
the renaissance of the same Judaic Aniconism in Western Christen¬ 
dom some eight hundred years later wholly cured a Protestant Western 
Church of image-worship—-though this at the cost of helping to commit 
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a Modem Western World to the idolatrous worship of a ghost of an 
Hellenic parochial state. 

In the held of political ideas and institutions we can see that the 
fortunate successive Western fiascos of a Carolingian resuscitation of the 
Hellenic universal state which collapsed in the ninth century, and of an 
Ottonian resuscitation of it which collapsed in the thirteenth centup^, 
gave the Western Christian Civilization at any rate a longer lease of life 
than was enjoyed by an Orthodox Christendom which had succumbed 
to the suicidal sin of state-worship in the eighth century when it had 
deified the East Roman Empire. The similarly suicidal self-commitment 
of the Western World to a state-worship in which the idol was a paro¬ 
chial one and in which the idolatry was polytheistic had not captivated 
the Western World as a whole until the turn of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries, when this brand of idolatry, with which the Italians 
had marked their foreheads* as early as the eleventh century of the 
Christian Era, was painstakingly reproduced by all the other peoples of 
a ci‘devant Christian Western World. 

If we now go on to ask ourselves why the most prudent counsels for 
any living soul that is playing with the Black Art should be—as History 
shows them to be—‘That thou doest, do slowly [nr]’* and 'Better late, 
best never’, we may find an answer to our question in the principle ‘One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison’ which our foregoing study of en¬ 
counters between contemporaries* has brought to light; for this ‘law’ is 
also operative in encounters in which the parties are a necromancer and 
a ghost. 

In an encounter of any kind, an invasion of the life of one of the 
dramatis personae by some element in the life of another of them which 
has been tom out of its original context and has been introduced in 
isolation into an alien social milieu can, indeed, hardly fail to be a highly 
disturbing event in the history of the invaded party. The effect of a 
twelfth-century Western renaissance of Aristotelianism in suspending 
the creative activity of Western Christian thought has been noticed by 
a distinguished Modem Western student of the Medieval Western 
Mind;* and the consequences of a renaissance may be still more banefiil 
when its influence is stimulating than when it is repressive. Great, for 
example, as was the havoc wrought in Hellenic history by the Hellenes’ 
sin of idolizing their parochial states, the havoc was still greater* when 
this particular form of Hellenic idolatry was resuscitated in a Western 
Christendom where the vein of Judaic fanaticism inherent in Christianity 
w'as lying in wait, ready to inspire an Hellenic parochial state-worship 
imported from the shadow-realm of Hades %vith a demonic intensity 
which it had never attained in even the deadliest of its pristine mani¬ 
festations on its native heath in a heathen Hellenic World whose life it 
had brought to a premature bad end. 

The extent, however, of the ravages which a renaissance will thus, in 

> Rev. xiii. i6; xtv. 9; xix. ao; xx. 4. 

* Cp. John xiil a?. » Sec IX. viii. 530-43. 

* Taylor, H. O.: TAa Mtwf (London 1911, Macmillan, a veU.), voL i, p. x?. 

* See the pamgeonp. 194 of Gujttielmo Ferrero’i Peaet and War, English translation, 
London 1933, Macmillan), that has been quoted In VII. vil. 542-3. 
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the nature of the event, be apt to make in the psychic constitution of the 
necromancer will manifestly be apt to vary in accordance with the de¬ 
cree of the patient’s powers of resistance at the time when he wantonly 
mfects himself with the bacillus; and in the history of a healthily grow¬ 
ing civilization, so long as the growth has not been cut short by a break¬ 
down, we may presume that every further decade, generation, and 
century of growth will enhance the robustness of the growing body 
social’s constitution and accordingly will, to that degree, increase its 
capacity for carrying Atlas’ load without collapsing under the weight of 
the incubus, even if the patient’s vitality, in the hour of crisis, does not 
prove lively enough to enable him to avoid falling into an Atlantean 
stance by responding to the challenge with an Anucan rebound. The 
better the spiritual health of the victim of a renaissance at the time of his 
self-inflicted ordeal, the better his chance of metabolizing the uncanny 
treasure that he has wrested from the coffers of Hades, and, in metabol¬ 
izing it, constraining it to serve his weal as an elixir instead of working 
his woe as a cancer. A subconscious awareness of these saving truths 
reveals itself in phenomena that have already come to our notice in the 
present Part of this Study. This is, in fact, the reason why divers ele¬ 
ments in the culture of a dead antecedent civilization are apt to be re¬ 
suscitated in a chronological order that is the inverse of their original 
sequence in the history of the civilization that has been their native 
milieu.^ It is also the reason why a necromantically inclined society is apt 
to discriminate among the ghosts that are within range of its magician’s 
wand by studiously ignoring shades whose psychic stature would dwarf 
the wizard’s if he were so foolhardy as to reanimate them, while at the 
same time he may be eagerly courting other shades whose psychic 
stature is not thus unmanageably incommensurate with his own.* 

(IV) THE STERILITY OF THE BLACK ART 

Even, however, when a necromancer avoids or escapes the nemesis 
of being enslaved by a ghost that he has reanimated at his own expense 
by nurturing it with a transfusion of his own life-blood, the sterility 
to which even the least noxious achievements of the Black Art are con¬ 
demned ex offieio or^nis is exposed remorselessly when these are com¬ 
pared with the contemporary achievements of a necromantic society’s 
native genius. 

In the field of politics, for example, it is evident that, in the Medieval 
chapter of Western history, the master-institution was not an Imperium 
Romanum Redivtvttm but was a newly created Papal Roman Re^uhlica 
Christiana,* and that in Arabic Muslim history it was, not the Cairene 
ghost of an *Abbasid Caliphate, but a novel self-recruiting Mamluk corps, 
that endowed this society, in its infancy, with the strength to hold its 
own even against the world-conquering Mongols.♦ In the modern chapter 
of Western history, again, the indigenous Western institution of parlia¬ 
mentary representative government eclipsed the resuscitated Hellenic 

* S«« pp. *24-30, above. * See pp. 130-7, above. 

3 See IV. iv. 405. * See IV. iv. 446-50- 
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institution of a demagogic Democracy that was apt—first in city-states 
in Italy after a.d. ia54 and then in a nation-state in France after a.d. 
17S9—to turn, as fast as milk turns in thundery weather, into the sour 
brew of a plebiscitary dictatorship. In the field of Law the genius of an 
Orthodox Christian Civilization revealed itself, not in a Macedonian 
Dynasty’s revival of a dead Justinianean Hellenic law, but in an antece¬ 
dent Syrian Dynasty’s new creation of an East Roman law inspired by 
Christian principles. In the field of Philosophy, likewise, the genius of a 
Far Eastern Civilization revealed itself, not in the revival of a dead 
Confucianism, but in the foregoing new creation of indigenous Far 
Eastern philosophies inspired by Mahayanian Buddhist thought, while, 
in the intellectual history of a Medieval Western Christendom, the 
genius of Saint Thomas Aquinas revealed itself, in his Summa Theolo- 
gica, not in the resuscitation of Aristotelian theses but in the construction 
of a system that was the Angelic Doctor’s own.* In the field of Physical 
Science the Medieval Western Schoolmen’s revival of the intellectually 
vicious Hellenic practice of arguing about the phenomena of Physical 
Nature zn vacuo, as if Logic could do duty for verification, threatened 
to sterilize, and succeeded in retarding, the harvest that was to be 
garnered from the application of an experimental method of research 
in accordance with the Western Civilization’s native bent.* In the field 
of Language and Literature the all but flawlessly Ciceronian Latinity 
of an Erasmus, who had taught himself to speak with the tongues of men 
and of angeb, was become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal* 
in a Modern Western house of many mansions* that had been filled 
with a sound as of a rushing mighty wind* by a vernacular poetry in a 
chorus of divers living Western languages, while, in a contempKjrary Far 
Eastern World, a creative art of the Drama and the Novel, conveyed in a 
living 'mandarin' lingua franca, had likewise eventually taken the light 
out of a pedantic reproduction of the style and themes of the Sinic 
classics. In the field of the Visual Arts an Orthodox Christian Civiliza¬ 
tion's miniature reminiscences in ivory of an Hellenic style of bas-relief 
carving in marble turn deathly pale, exquisite though they are, in the 
presence of mosaics glowing and vibrating with a veritable life engen¬ 
dered by the fruitful marriage of an indigenotis Byzantine creativity with 
an indigenous Byzantine technique. 

The last word on the comparative merits of the realm of Hades and 
the land of the living was spoken to Odysseus by the shade of Achilles: 

'I would rather be a wretched peasant on the land, labouring as a serf 
with a poor portionless man for my master, than be sovereign lord of all 
the legions of the shades of the dead and departed.'* 

> This point is made by Taylor, H. O.: Th* Mtdiatval Mind (London 1911, Mse- 
millsn, a voU.), vol. i, p. 18, vol. ii, p. 437. 

* III. iii. 385-6. z I Cor. xUi. t. * John xiv. a. 

* Acts iL a. * Od., Book XI, II. 48^1. 
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LAW AND FREEDOM IN HISTORY 

A. THE PROBLEM 

(I) THE STATE OF THE QUESTION 

W HEN the wnter was planning the present Study in the summer of 
A.D. 1927, he saw that he would have to grapple with the problem 
of the respective roles of Law and Freedom m human history before 
he could attempt to win a Pisgah sight of the prospects of the Western 
Civilization. Yet in the winter of aj>. 1928-9, when, with Aat ulterior 
objective in mind, he was drafting his notes for eventually writing the 
present Part, he was conscious that the fateful question then still seemed 
academic to most people in Western countries that had been either neutral 
or on the winning side in the World War of a.d. 1914-18. In the June 
of A.D. 1950, when, after a seven^years-long interruption extending over 
the years 1939-46, he at last reached this point in the writing of the 
book, he found himself working in a new atmosphere that was decidedly 
more congenial to his theme. 

By the year a.d. 1950 the survivors of a generation of Westerners that 
had fought two fratricidal world wars in one lifetime had emerged from 
the second of these unprecedentedly destructive conflicts of a traditional 
military kind only to And itself engaged in a *cold war’ which was neither 
less arduous nor less critical for ^ing less barbarous than a twice- 
played military overture in which the encore had surpassed the first per¬ 
formance; and these disillusioning and disquieting experiences had 
brought about, in most living Western souls, a revolutionary change of 
feeling and outlook. By this time, most Westerners had become aware 
that their owm civilization was in danger of coming to grief; and reflec¬ 
tion had then reminded them that this was, after ^1, no novel prospect 
in an historical arena in which most, if not all, other human societies of 
the same species had come to grief already. The living generation in the 
West was, in fact, beginning to look at the facts of History as these pre¬ 
sented themselves to the naked eye, instead of continuing to peer at this 
formidable spectacle through smoked glasses inherited from its grand¬ 
parents; and, in the light of luminous facts which they were at last 
allowing themselves to see, they were asking themselves questions that 
would have shocked their grandparents if these could ever have dreamed 
of formulating them. 

The generation of Homo Occidentalis that had already been in its 
dotage in a.d. 1914 had been the latest generation to hold, with an. 
unquestioning faith, a dogma which, by then, had been serving for a 
quarter of a millennium as the gist of a Late Modem Western Man’s 
mechanically desiccated and peptonized religion. This fallaciously com¬ 
fortable doctrine was that the Western Society could sec ahead of it an 
unbroken vista of progress towards an Earthly Paradise, and that its 
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triumphant advance along this open avenue was inevitable, since the 
only ‘law’ binding upon a Homo Sapiens who was free to shape his own 
future in every other respect was *a law of progress’ rendering a wishful 
thinker’s desires inevitable. 

In A.D. 1950 the grandchildren of these Victorian Last of the Mohi¬ 
cans were asking themselves questions that had been formulated for 
Western inquirers on the morrow of the First World War by Oswald 
Spengler, a pontifical-minded man of genius thinking and writing in the 
psychological milieu of a country which had then just suffered what, by 
the still moderate standards of the day, had been a shattering military 
defeat. Some thirty years after the publication of the first edition of Der 
Vntergang des Abendlandes in a.d. 1919, a chorus of Western voices was 
echoing Spengler’s prescient questionnaire. Are the great tribulations 
that we have suffered, and the greater tribulations that we forebode, the 
products of 'laws’, beyond our control, that turn out to be no ‘laws of 
progress’? If such unpleasant laws are, in truth, in operation, do these 
govern the whole of Human Life, or arc there some provinces or planes 
of Life in which Man is his own master—free, within those limits, to find 
remedies, through his own action, for evils that are of his own making ? 
If human affairs should prove to be thus under dual control, then what 
affairs are under our own control and what are governed by ‘Law’? 
And, if we do find that Man’s stable contains a loose-box, can wc use 
this islet of freedom as a o^ov arunixv from which—by virtue, wisdom, and 
work—we may perhaps succeed in enlarging the borders of the pro¬ 
vince under Man’s control at the expense of the province under the 
dominion of ‘Law’ ? 

The German philosopher who led the way in putting these disturbing 
new questions into once complacently sluggish Western minds went on 
to give to all of them one comprehensive dogmatic answer of his own. 
The true law of Human Social Life, he laid down, was not a law of 
inevitable progress; it was a law of inevitable breakdown, disintegration, 
and dissolution—and this within a Time-span which was perhaps even 
more inflexibly uniform than the life-spans of living organisms. Hap¬ 
pily, the adoption of Spengicr’s fateful questions did not commit his 
fellow Westerners to endorsing, in advance, the German hierophant's 
oracular response to his own shrewd inquiry; and, since in other con¬ 
texts we have already exposed the fallacy of Spengler’s confusion of 
societies with organisms* and the groun^essness of his belief in the 
omnipotence of the savage goddess Necessity,* we can regard the ques¬ 
tions asked and answered by Spengler as being, pace Spengleri, still open. 

( 11 ) DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

In venturing, without prejudice, to seek a fresh answer of our own to 
the question whether human affairs are governed by laws, our first step 
must be to define what we mean by 'laws’ and by ‘huntan affairs’. 

In the context of our present Study, ‘human affairs’ manifestly mean, 
not Medicine, but the Humanities; not the organic chemistry, biology, 

• See III. iti. a»9-»3. • See IV. iv. 7-39. 
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and phyMology of the human body, but the affairs of human beings in 
that spiritual aspect of Humanity in which Man is a person with a con¬ 
sciousness and a will moving on Ae face of the waters* of a subconscious 
psychic ab)’ss, and not in the physical aspect in which Man is a body 
whose chemical constituents can be analysed, weighed, measured, and 
priced at their current value in the market for material commodities. If, 
for our purposes in this Study, we define the term 'human affairs’ in the 
spiritual sense, we can sec ^at'our field of human affairs articulates 
itself into four provinces occupied respectively by the Soul’s diverse 
relations with God, with its own self, with a relatively small circle of 
other human beings with whom it is in direct personal communion, and 
with a relatively large circle of people with whom it is in indirect im¬ 
personal contact through the mechanism of institutions.* We shall be 
reconnoitring all four provinces in this Part of our Study. 

In this same context, ‘law’ manifestly does not mean the man-made 
legislation which is, of course, the only authentic ‘law’ in the literal 
sense of the word, and which is also the only law with which we have a 
direct acquaintance in our immediate day-to-day human experience. 
The ‘law’ with which we are concerned in this Study resembles thia 
familiar man-made institution in being a set of rules governing human 
affairs; but the differentia of this so-called ‘law’ is that it is not made by 
Man; and, in using the term with this transference of meaning, we are 
attributing the characteristics of a known human institution to the enig¬ 
matic working of a mysterious Universe. In resorting to this linguistic 
expedient of metaphor we are flagrantly guilty of Anthropomorphism; 
and, if we cannot—as indeed we cannot—reach our goal without taking 
this flight of the imagination, we must recognize that, in transporting a 
word from the social to the metaphysical sphere, we cannot help trans¬ 
porting the word’s connotations together with the label to which these 
notions adhere. The inherent threat to the accuracy, as well as to the 
clarity, of our thought is as evident as it is unavoidable; and the most 
effective safeguard against it will be to remind ourselves, in advance, 
what these a priori connotations of the word ‘law’ arc. 

The most striking characteristic of man-made law is that it is intended 
to apply consistently in uniform circumstances in all human situations 
that are deemed to fall within the scope of whatever the particular law 
may be. By implication the law is intended to be imposed impartially, 
and to be enforced effectively, upon all and simdry who come within its 
ambit. Furthermore, the law is intended, not only to be consistently 
formulated and applied and to be impartially and effectively adminis¬ 
tered, but also to be, and to be recognized by all concerned as being, 
morally right. Since, however, Human Nature is lamentably imperfect 
in morals, intelligence, and practice alike, and since this all-pervasive 
imperfection is ubiquitously reflected in the unsatisfactoriness of Man’s 
conduct of his human affairs, even the best law known to History is 
never quite just, never quite effectively or impartially administered, and 
never quite consistently applied or formulated.* A perfectly consistent 

» Geo. i. ». * See I. L 454-5 III. iii. *23-30. 

» There were 00 record notorious cases in which a community’s will or power, or 
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formulation of the law is indeed inherently impossible, since the most 
acute and supple intellectual operations of the most consummate legal 
genius would be unequal to coping with the subtlety and complexity of 
the concrete human affairs with which a lawyer’s abstractions have to 
deal. 

This intractability of Life to Law accounts for the moral ambivalence 
which is an ineradicable trait of Law and an irrefutable testimony to the 
power of Original Sin. The impersonal objectivity that is the I^w’s 
acknowledged ideal had been mocked, in every actual law that had ever 
been enacted since the dawn of legislation, by the unmistakable reflec* 
tion in it of some personal bias imjustly favouring one ‘interest’ by 
unjustly penalizing another. The perfect justice of a God who *is no 
respecter of persons’,* and ‘who, without respect of persons, judgeth 
according to every man’s work’,* had never been exhibited by any human 
legislator. Even the least unscrupulous and most disinterested human 
legislation had always perceptibly reflected in some degree the play of 
current religious, economic, political, military, and other social forces. 
Yet, even if we could imagine the advent of an omnipotent human 
legislator who was at the same time perfect in every faculty of the Human 
Spirit, the disinterested impersonality that would be the glory of this 
imaginary paragon’s legislation and dispensation of justice would be 
concurrently the scandal of his work, since a law that can never be 
sufficiently impersonal in the sense of ignoring the personal interests of the 
legislator, the judge, and the administrator can also never be sufficiently 
personal in the sense of allowing sufficiently for the personal circum¬ 
stances of each and every human soul who is subject to this law and 
whose case is sub judice. The inherent, and consequently inescapable, 
dilemma of all human legislation and legal proceedings is that, in so far 
as the Law succeeds in being imperson^, it necessarily achieves this at 
the odious price of treating human souls—^which are individual and 
unique—as if they were mass-produced, standardized non-human ob¬ 
jects like coins or bricks or pounds of butter or sacks of coal, while, in 
so far as it succeeds in making allowances for personal circumstances, it 
necessarily achieves this at a risk of grievously departing from an im¬ 
partiality that is of the essence of human justice. 

This was the historical human social context from which the name and 
notion of ‘law* had been transferred to a metaphysical context by a resort 
to the perilous yet unavoidable expedient of Anthropomorphism. At an 
earlier point in this Study^ we have noticed that the soaal milieu in 
which this flight of the human imagination is apt to be made is the 
experience of a disintegrating society that has won a reprieve for itself by 
a political union within the framework of a universal state; and we have 
observed that, in these social circumstances, the idea of law b apt, in 

both, to tdeninitter the Uw imptrtuUy end effectively h«l ti^ed far behind its will or 
power, or both, to formulate and apply the law consistently. One instsneo wss the state 
of the municip^ Uw of the IceUnders in the tenth century of the Christian Era; another 
was the state of the international Uw of the sovereign states of the Western Society in 
the twentieth century of the same era. The sequel in Iceland (see II. iL 357, n. a) sug¬ 
gests that an anarchy of this repulsively sophisticated type is apt to bring itsetx to a 
speedy end by inviting the intervention of some masterful alien hand. 

« Aeu X. 34- » I Pet. i. 17. * In V. vi. 15-17. 
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the act of being translated from the social to the metaphysical plane, to 
become polarized into two apparently antithetical concepts. For minds 
in whose mental vision the personality of the human legislator, judge, 
and administrator looms larger than the law of which he is at once the 
master and the servant, the metaphysical ‘law’ governing the Universe is 
the law of a unique and omnipotent God pictured in the image of a 
human Caesar.* For other minds, in whose vmon Caesar’s figure is 
eclij^d by a human law that is impersonally formulated, applied, ad* 
ministered, and enforced—such as ‘the Law of the Medes and Persians 
which altereth not’,* that was the oecumenical law of the Achaemenian 
Empire—the metaphysical ‘law’ governing the Universe is the law of a 
uniform and inexorable Nature. In this diffracted vision, metaphysical 
‘law’ in the guise of ‘a Law of God’ and metaphysical ‘law’ in the guise of 
‘laws of Nature’ present between them the double-faced countenance of 
a Janus, and in either face there are—as in the human law of every-day life 
—both consoling and horrifying features. 

The horrifying feature in ‘the laws of Nature’ is their inexorability; 
for, although, in theory, these ‘laws’ may be scheduled as being dejure 
mere ‘by-laws’ or ‘secondary causes’ subject to the fiat of a 'First Cause’ 
that will then be identified with God, in practice they will be taken as 
being de facto autonomous. ‘The laws of Nature’, in fact, fulfil the Medes’ 
and Persians’ ideal of laws that cannot ever be repealed or ever even be 
revised in the light of experience.* This inhuman quality of inexorability 
is horrifying induced, yet its moral enormity carries with it an intellectual 
compensation; for laws in which there ‘is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning’,^ will on that very account be ascertainable, both exactly and 
definitively, by a human intelligence; and, while no more than isolated 
fragments of these ‘laws of Nature’ may be thus ascertainable at any 
particular time and place by any particular human mind, their intrinsic 
stability and permanence render them accessible to a process of progres¬ 
sive exploration by a Collective Human Intellect.* A knowledge of 
Nature thus appears to be within Man’s mental grasp, and there is a 
sense in which this knowledge is power; for human beings who know 
Nature’s unvarying laws and who can therefore predict wth certainty 
which way she is going to jump will not only be able to dodge this in¬ 
human monster’s aimless blows; they trill also be able to harness the 
energy generated, released, and expended in these undesigned opera¬ 
tions, and so to turn this energy to account for serving human purposes 
(in so far, of course, as individual human wills can agree on what their 
common purposes shall be). And thus a Collective Human Intellect, 
which cannot divert the inexorable course of Nature by a hair’s breadth, 
can nevertheless make a world of difference, for good or for evil, to the 
effect of the play of laws of Nature on human afifairs by bringing into 
action technological devices that can effectively control, not the opera¬ 
tion of these laws, but the incidence of their operation on Man’s life. 


* See V. vi. 33-36. * Din. vi. 8 ind xa. , 

J 'Bioloffiul proamt ex«M as a fact of Nature external to Man’ (Julian Huxley, m hia 
‘Concluaion’ toT. H. and J. Huxley; Evolution andEOda, tS 93 -i 943 (London 1 ^ 7 . 
Pilot Presa), p. x8a). _ . . . , 

* Jaa. i. xy. * See pp. 697 70 *» below. 
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All the same, the limits uithin which even the most ingenious human 
technology can outmancsuvre a railbound Nature are narrowly circum¬ 
scribed. 

'Canst thou draw out Leviathan with an hook? Or his tongue with a 
cord which thou lettest down ? Canst thou put an hook into his nose ? Or 
bore his jaw through with a thorn ? Will he make many supplications unto 
thee ? Will he speak soft words unto thee ? WiU he m^e a covenant with 
thee? Wilt thou take him for a servant for ever? Wilt thou play with him 
as with a bird ? Or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ? Shall the com¬ 
panions make a banquet of him? Shall they part him among the mer¬ 
chants?'* 

The Stellar Universe, which was the first field in which any exact and 
systematic discovery of ‘laws of Nature’ w'as ever made by the Collective 
Intellect of Man in Process of Civilization, had not yet been made amen¬ 
able to technological manipulation at the time of writing; and a Late 
Modern Western Man’s world-conquering intelligence had liberated him 
from the astrologer’s mistaken belief that human affairs were at the mercy 
of malignant infiuences emanating from the inexorable courses of the 
stars, only to comince him of a truth that convicted him of sin. The 
successive discoveries of a ‘know-how’ for navigating the air and split¬ 
ting the atom in a society that had not yet rid itself of the institution of 
War had made it manifest to a technologically triumphant generation 
that the malignity of Leviathan ‘is not in our stars but in ourselves'.^ 

A human soul that has been convicted of sin, and been convinced that 
it cannot achieve its own reformation without the help of God’s grace, 
will opt, like David, to fall into the hand of the Lord and not into the 
hand of Man.’ An inexorability in punishing, as well as in exposing, 
Man’s sin, which is the Last Judgement of 'the laws of Nature’, can be 
overcome only by accepting the jurisdiction of a ‘Law of God’. The price 
of this transfer of spiritu^ allegiance is a forfeiture of that exact and 
definitive intellectual knowledge, with its attendant technological power, 
which is the material prize and the spiritual burden of human souls that 
are content to be Nature’s masters at the cost of being her slaves. ‘It is 
a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God’ ;* for, if God is a 
spirit,’ His dealings with human spirits will be unpredictable and in¬ 
scrutable, as the acts of any personality always are for any other per¬ 
sonal!^ that has to meet its kind in an encounter. In appealing to the 
Law or God, a human soul has to abandon certainty in order to embrace 
Hope and Fear; for a law that is the expression of a will is animated by a 
spiritual freedom which is the very antithesis of the saeva necessitas of 
laws of Nature, and an arbitrary law may be inspired either by redemp¬ 
tive Love or by vindictive Hate, may be administered cither by making 
a winning appeal or by exerting an overbearing compulsion, and may be 
designed to promote either good or evil. In casting itself upon the Law of 
God, a human soul is apt to find in this what it brings to it; for in the 
mirror of God’s perfection it will see a reflection of itself, and hence 
Man's notions of the Law of God have run to irreconcilable extremes of 

< Job. xU. i-e. < Shxkspoare: yvUut Cottar, Act I. tcene ii. 

) 2 Sm. zxiv. 14. « Hebrews x. 31. t John iv. 34. 
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diversity, in which a visio beaiifica of God the Father wars with a vtsio 
malefica of God the Tyrant. This conflict of incompatible visions will 
exercise us throughout this Part. At the present stage we have merely to 
take note of the indisputable truth that both visions alike are consonant 
with the image of God as a personality pictured in the anthropomorphic 
guise beyond which the human imagination seems to be impotent to 
penetrate even in its farthest flights of intuition. 


(Ill) THE ANTINOMIANISM OF LATE MODERN 
WESTERN HISTORIANS 

(<j) THE REPUDIATION OP THE BELIEF IN A ‘LAW OF COD’ 

BY LATE MODERN WESTERN MINOS 

The idea of a ‘Law of God’ had been wrought out by the travail of the 
souls^ of Israelite and Iranian prophets in intuitive responses to the 
challenges of Babylonic and Syriac history, while the clasucal exposi¬ 
tions of the concept of ‘laws of Nature’ had been blue-printed by philo¬ 
sophic observers of the disintegration of an Indie and an Hellenic World. 
Yet, though these might be the illustrations of the two possible schools 
of metaphysics that would occur most readily to a twentieth-century 
Western mind, we have already observed* that one or other of the two 
concepts had been embraced in some form by the children of almost alt 
civilizations that had met with the experiences of breakdown and disin¬ 
tegration. 

Moreover, both concepts can be entertained by the same mind at the 
same time without any prohibitive inconsistency; for, even if they were 
incompatible in the theoretical sense of being logically irreducible to 
unity,* this would not ipso facto make them incompatible in the practical 
sense of its being inconceivable that these two kinds of Law should be in 
force simultaneously side by side. We can, indeed, conceive of them as 
being co-regnant, not only without conflict, but in positive co-operation 

» lu. xliii. 11. * In V. »L ^$'' 49 - 

3 Actuxlly, the gulf between the repetitive recurrent regularity of *a law of Nature’ 
and the purpoaively, and therefore non-repetidvely, petaiatent renlarity of the Law of 
God appears to be unbridgeable only ao long aa we rorget that, in thinking of the pheno¬ 
mena m which ‘a law of Nature* manifeata itaelf, the thinking human nund ia a 
party to the aimation. 

There it a sense in which the mind's family of memory—reinforced and amplified in 
its range by the social technique of making and preserving rmrda'-converts every 
repetitive cyclic movement into a unique one-way mo^'c^lent (Le. a movement of the 
same character, in this respect, aa the movement manifested in the Law of God). When 
the repetitions of the phMomena are not unrealistically abstracted from their subjective 
setting, it is manifest that Repetition No. x+ f differs from Repetition No. x not merely 
quanuurively but also qualiutively, because the apprehension of it carries with it a 
memory of x previous iiutancca, whereas the apprehension of No. x carries with it a 
memory of x— x irutancei only. 

‘Let us tstfe the most stable of all internal sutet: the visual perception of an extenor 
object at rest. It is in vain that the object renxaixu the same, and that I look at it from the 
same side, from the same angle, in the same light: the vision that I have of it differs, none 
the less, from the vision that I had of it just now—if only because it has aged by the 
quantum of one irutant. My memory is there, and my memory injects something from 
this past into this present. My mental sute. as it advances along the track of Tune, is 
constantly swelling its bulk with the duration that it is smassing; it is making, so to 
speak, a snowball of itself (Bergson. H.: L’Evolution Criatrict, a4th ed. (Pans 19SI, 
Alcan), p. 2). 
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with one another, in virtue of the very diversity between the two notions 
of regularity which they respectively embody. ‘The Law of God’ reveals 
the regularity of a single constant aim pursued unwaveringly, in the face 
of all obstacles and in response to all challenges, by the intelligence and 
will of a personality. ‘Laws of Nature’ display the regularity of a recur¬ 
rent movement—for instance, the motion of a wheel revolving any num¬ 
ber of times round its axis. If we could imagine a wheel coming into 
existence without owing its creation to a wheelwright, and then revolving 
ad infinitum without ever serving any purpose, these ‘repetitions’ would 
indeed seem ‘vain’;* and this was the pessimistic conclusion drawn by 
Indie and Hellenic philosophers from a Weltanschauung in which, by a 
tour de force of intellectu^ abstraction, they had set ‘the sorrowful 
wheel of existence’ turning’for ever in vacuo. In real life, of course, we 
find no wheels without wheelwrights, and no wheelwrights without 
drivers who commission these artificers to build wheels and fit them to 
carts in order that the wheels' repetitive revolutions may recur, not in 
vain, but for the practical and practicable purpose of conveying a cart 
towards the driver’s intended goal. ‘Laws of Nature’ make sense when 
they are pictured as being the wheels that God has htted to His own 
chariotand a truth that is true of the orbits of the stars in courses laid 
down for them by an act of God’s power is no less manifestly true of 
recurrent spiritual responses to the challenges of God’s love, such as a 
human soul's experience of sin, fall, penitence, and grace, or a human 
society’s experience of breakdown, disintegration, and illumination by the 
spark of creativity that announces the epiphany of a higher religion.^ 
In fact, the apparent incompadbility between the t\vo kinds of regu¬ 
larity is merely a mirage in the shadow-world of abstract logic; in real 
life they are not only compatible with one another but are inseparably 
complementary in a divinely inspired interplay in which, at divers levels 
of Reality, cyclic movements according to laws of Nature are successively 
transcended in experiences and endeavours that, in turn, are subject to 
cyclic movements at a higher level from which, in turn, still higher ex¬ 
periences and endeavours spring. The astronomical day-cycle and year- 
cycle are transcended in the cumulative experience and endeavour of a 
human being’s life-time. A life-time is subject to the biological genera¬ 
tion-cycle, and this in turn is transcended in the cumulative experience 
and endeavour of a human society in process of civiliaation. A civilization 
is subject to a menacing possibility (though not to an inexorably prede¬ 
termined doom) of breaking down and disintegrating, and the break¬ 
downs and disintegrations of civilizations in turn are transcended in the 
cumulative spiritual progress of Religion through learning by suffering. 
This cumulative progress of Religion—which is the spiritually highest 
kind of experience and endeavour within the range of Man on Earth—is 
a progress in the provision for Man, in his passage through This World, 
of means of illumination and grace for helping the pilgrim, while still 
engaged on his earthly pilgrimage, to attain a closer communion with 
God and to become less unlike Him.* 


» Matt, vi, 7, 

> See I. i. 57 and VII. vii. 551-5. 


» See rv. iv. 34-38. 

♦ See VII. vii. 563-4. 
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If our two concepts of the character of metaphysical ‘law’ can thus 
both be held simultaneously by the same mind, and if at any rate one or 
other of them has actually been held by the children of most of the 
civilizations known to History, it is not surprising to iind that the Western 
Christian Civilization -wzs originally no exception to this rule. A belief 
that the whole life of the Universe was governed by ‘the Law of God' was 
the qiblah of a Judaic Weltanschauung that was the common heritage of 
the Orthodox Christian, the Western Christian, the Arabic Muslim, and 
the Iranic Muslim societies; and a theocentric philosophy of history 
derived from the intuitions or inspirations of the Prophets of Israel and 
Judah and the Iranian Prophet Zarathustra was bequeathed to Western 
Christendom in Saint Augustine’s De Civitate Dei and to the Arab 
Muslim World in Ibn KhaldOn’s Prolegomena to his History oj the 
Berbers —two works of spiritual genius which unmistakably reflect one 
single common outlook and whose mutual aflinity can only ^ accounted 
for by their indebtedness to a common source, since Ibn KhaldQn was as 
ignorant of his Christian predecessor and fellow Maghribi’s theodicy as 
Augustine was of Mugaddamdt that did not see the light till more than 
nine hundred years after the Christian North African Father’s death. 

The Augustinian version of a Judaic view of history was taken for 
granted by Western Christian thinkers throughout the hrst millennium 
[circa a.d. 675-1675) of the Western Civilization’s life and was reformu- 
lated^to incorporate the additions made to Western knowledge since 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era by an Italian renaissance of 
Hellenism and an I berian conquest of the Ocean—in a Discours sur VHis~ 
toire Urdverselle published in a.d. 1681 by Jacques-Benigne Bossuet 
[vivehat a.d. 1627-1704). The Eagle of Meaux's majestic variation on a 
traditional Judaic theme was, however, the last serious Western per¬ 
formance of this spiritual masterpiece; for, while Bossuet was in the act 
of writing his classic discourse, a spiritual revolution w'as taking place 
around him in his world. Within the brief span of the last few decades of 
the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, a Western World that was 
exorcizing a stalking ghost of Hellenism* was at the same time liquidating 
its own ancestral Judaic Weltanschauung. 

This Late Modem Western act of apostasy has an explanation which 
is also an exctise. The Western exponents of the view that History was 
governed by a ‘Law of God’ had ‘given great occasion to the enemies of 
the Lord to blaspheme’* by allowing themselves to fall into an anthropo¬ 
morphic misconstruction and misrepresentation of the Prophets’ and 
Evangelists’ insight into the relation established between God and Man 
by God. The heart of the Judaic discovery—or revelation—had been an 
intuition of the truth that, in virtue of a love, forbearance, and self- 
abnegation {Kdvojoisy that were the stigmata of God’s divine creativity, 
God’s service is Man’s perfect freedom* and God’s Law is a perfect law 
of liberty;* but this revelauon had become blurred in human hearts and 

• See pp. 62-73, ebove. * * Sam. xii. 14. 

a Phil. li. 7-8 (m translated in the Revised Version). 

« The Second Collect, for Peace, in the order for .Morning Prayer in the Book of 
Common Prayer according to the Use of the Church of England. 

a Jaa. i. 25 and ii. ta. 
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minds because the mystical experience of the relation between Man and 
God was not, and could not be, reproduced in the practical experience 
of any relation bet>>^'een Man and Man in an exclusively human social 
milieu. A coercive justice that vindicated an imperfect freedom by 
usurping a perfect freedom’s place was the best that Man, following his 
own devices, had found himself able to make of the bad business of try¬ 
ing to hold together a society of sinners who showed themselves humanly 
ungodlike in standing upon their own rig^hts and in envying their neigh¬ 
bours' prosperity even when it was inonensive and legitimate; and the 
Prophets’ God-given vision of God had only to falter and fade for the 
bleared eyes of the Prophets’ children to misread ‘the Law of God’ by 
interpreting the word ‘law* literally in terms of a familiar human law in 
which the Prophets had found their inadequate but indispensable human 
symbol for speaking of divine thoughts and ways that, being God’s, were 
ineffable.* 

This travesty of a Christian intuition of ‘the Law of God’ has been 
accurately described and erroneously identified vath the reality in the 
following summary accotmt of it by a post-Modem Western historian- 
philosopher. 

‘Any history written on Christian principles will be of necessity univer¬ 
sal, providential, apocalyptic, and periodized.... If challenged to explain 
how he knew that there was in History any objective plan at all, the 
mediaeval historian would have replied that he knew it by revelation; it 
was part of what Christ had revealed to Man concerning God. And this 
revelation not only gave the key to what God had done in the past; it 
showed us what God was going to do in the future. The Christian revela¬ 
tion thus gave us a view of the entire history of the World, from its 
creation in the past to its end in the future, as seen in the timeless and 
eternal vision of God. Thus mediaeval historiography looked forward to 
the end of History as something fore-ordained by God and through 
revelation foreknown to Man. It thus contained in itself an eschatology.’* 

While we may challenge our historian-philosopher’s claim to have 
expounded the theology of the Bible, we must concede that his picture 
is a trenchant exposi of the misconception entertained by Bossuet; for 
the guileless bishop of Meaux has furnished us with inculpatory evi¬ 
dence against himself. 

‘Ce long enchainement des causes particiili&res qui font et d^font Ics 
empires depend des ordres secrets de la divine Providence. Dieu tient du 
plus haut des deux les r&nes de tous les royaximes; il a tous les coeurs en 
sa main: tant6t il retient les passions, tantdt il leur l&che la bride, et par 
Ik il remue tout le genre humain. . . . Dieu exerce par ce moyen ses 
redoutables jugements, selon les rkgles de sa justice toujours infaillible. 
C’cst lui qui piipare les effets dans les causes les plus ^loign^es et qui 
frappe cea grands coups dont le contre-coup porte si loin.’* 

In Bossuet’s picture a Medieval Western Christian imaginary portrait 

< It. Iv. 6. 

* Collingvrood, R. G.: Th* Idea of HitUrry (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Press), pp. 49 
and <4. 

* Bossuet, J.-B,: Ditcourt svr rHistoire VmveruUe, 3rd ed. (Paris 1700), TroUikme 
Partie, chap. viU. 
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of God the Tyrant has been brought up to date by painting over the 
naive original the more sophisticated lineaments of a Louis XlV; and 
our historian-philosopher has good ground for asserting that 

'In Mediaeval thought the complete opposition between the objective 
purpose of God and the subjective purpose of Man, so conceived that 
G^’s purpose appears as the imposition of a certain objective plan upon 
History quite irrespective of Man’s subjective purposes, leads inevitably 
to the idea that Man's purposes make no difference to the course of His¬ 
tory, and that the only force which determines it is the Divine Nature.’* 

This reading of a distorted Medieval Western Christian WelUtmckau- 
ung is borne out by a scrutiny of Early Modern Western reproductions 
of it. 

Bossuet, for example, delivers himself into his critics’ hands when he 
seeks to justify his picture of God’s plan by placing this under a magni¬ 
fying glass. 

‘Vous voyez un ordre constant dans tous les desseins de Dieu, et une 
marque visible de sa puissance dans la duiie perpitueile de son peuple.... 

'Plus vous vous accoutumerez k suivre les grandes choses et k les 
rappeler k leurs principes, plus vous serez en admiration de ces consetls 
de la Providence. 11 importe quo vous en preniez de bonne heure les id^es, 
qui s’iclairciront tous les jours de plus en plus dans votre esprit, et que 
vous apprem’ez k rapporter les choses humaines aux ordres de cette sagesse 
^temelle dont elles dependent. . . . 

‘Trois choses devaient... concourir ensemble: I’cnvoi du Fils de Dieu, 
la reprobation des Juifs, et la vocation des Gentils.... L’^glise, victorieuse 
des sikcles et des erreurs, ne pourra-t-elle pas vaincre dans nos esprits les 
pitoyables raisonnements qu’on lui oppose; et les promesses divines, que 
nous voyons tous les jours s’y accomplir, ne pourront-elles nous eiever 
au-des$u$ des sens? Et qu’on ne nous ^se pas que ces promesses de- 
meurent encore en suspens, et que, comme elles s’itendent jusqu’k la fin 
du Monde, ce ne sera qu’k la fin du Monde que nous pouirons nous 
vanter d’en avoir vu I’accomplissement Car, au contraire, ce qui s’est 
pass 4 nous assure de t’avenir: tant d’andennes predictions si visiblement 
■ccomplies nous font voir qu’il n’y aura rien qui ne s’accomplisse, et que 
r^glise, centre qui I’enfcr, scion la promesse du Fils de Dieu, ne peut 
jamais pr^valoir, sera toujours subsistante jusqu'k la consommation des 
sikcles, puisque jesus-Chiist, veritable en tout, n’a point donne d’autres 
homes k sa duree. .. . 

'Si on ne decouvre pas ici un dessein toujours soutenu et toujours suivi; 
si on n’y voit pas un mime ordre des consetls de Dieu qui prepare dis 
I’origine du Monde ce qu’il achive k la fin des temps, et qui, sous divers 
etats, mats avec une succession toujours constante, perpetue aux yeux de 
tout I’univeis la sainte sodete oil il veut 4 trc servi, on meritc de ne rien 
voir, et d’etre livre k son propre endurcissement comme au plus juste et 
au plus rigoureux de tous les supplices.’* 

The Eagle of Mcaux is able to carry off this travesty of the authentic 
Christian revelation on the wings of a magnificent style; but, when 

> Coltiogwood, R. G.: Tk« Idea of History (Oxford 1946. Clarendon Px«n), p. 55. 

Cp. p. 48. _ 

* Bouuet, J.-B.: Diseours tur VHistoire Univenellt, 3rd ed. (Paria 1700), Seconds 
Parde, chap, xxx; Trotsiioie Panic, chap, i; Scconde Panic, chaps xxix and xxx. 
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Bossuet’s theme is handled by pedestrian representatives o£ the same 
Medieval school of Early Modem Western historical thought, the ridi¬ 
culous bathos to which a sublime Biblical doctrine has been reduced 
becomes prosaically apparent.^ Archbishop Ussher* (vivebat a.d. 1581- 
1656) makes the Medieval Western Christian Weltanschmnmg chrono- 
Ic^cally ludicrous when he mobilizes the heavy artillery of Early Modem 
Wtttem scholarship to demonstrate that the date of the Creation was 
4004 {sic, not 4000) B.c.,’ Old Style, at 6 p.m. on the evening before the 
23 October;* and Dr. Hartmann Schedel, the learned compiler of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle,’ makes it visually ludicrous when, between a 
preview of the Last Things that are to bring History to its meticulously 
predetermined end and the colophon of a record of already accomplished 
events, that he has carried down to the moment at which the manuscript 
was sent to the printer, he inserts three blank folios in order to give an 
industrious owner of the tome the necessary space, if he is willing to 
write on both sides of each sheet, for completing the record between the 
year 1493 of the Christian Era and God’s mre-appointed ‘D-Day’ for the 
sounding of the Last Trump.^ When all due ^lowance has been made 

< 'Du sublime tu ridicule U n'y a qu'un pas' (Napoleon to de Pratt, after the Grand 
Anny’s retreat from Moscow in A.O. i8ra). • See VI. vii. a9o. 

* ‘In hanc concessi aententiam: a veaperS primum Mundi diem apcricnte ad metuam 
noctem primum Chrisdanae terae diem incnoantcm, annos fluxisse 4003, dies 70, ct 
boras temporarias 6, verumque Christi Domini natalem, quadriennio toto (quod mortis 
Herodis tcmpus dcmonstrat) vulsaris aerte Christisnse principio anteriorem extitissc. 
Juxta iitionca enim nostras, ct Salomonici Templi structura jooo Mundi anno esc 
absoluu; et 4000 Mundi anno, impletia diebtia quibus Virgo ^toriKOt erat paritura, 
Chriatus in perfecti came, cujus Templum fuerat typus, homioibus primum appatuic et 
manifettatus est. Unde ad annos aerae Cbristianae 4 additis, et ab annia ante eandem 
totidem decractls, pro communJ et vuinti vera et »rmana obtmebitur Nadvitatis Christi 
epochs’ (Ussher, J.: Atmalts Veteris Ttttamenii alhimd Mundi Origina Daduett (London 
1650, Plesher), Lettori). 



Anno Periodi \ 
Juliani 

Anno ante 
aeram 

Christianam 

'In principio creavit Detis Coelum et Terram’[Genes. , 
i, aj, quod temporis principium (juxta noscram Chrono- 
logum) incidit in XKtctls illius initium quae xxiii diem > 
Octobris praeceasit, in anno Periodi Juliante yto. 'Prinvo I 
igitur accuU die (Oct. 33, ferii i) cum supremo Coelo 
creavit Dctu angelos,’ etcetera. 

710 

4004 


Ibid., p. I. 

* Schedel, Hartmann: Liber Chromeanon (Nuremberg, 12th July, 1493, Anton 
Koberacr). 

6 After brinsing his narrative of the SexUt Etat Mundi down to the moment (ka'as 
Junias Anno ab incamadone saIv‘atoris xpi Milleaimo quadringentesimo nonagesimo 
tercio) of going to press. Dr. Schedel addresses the reader as follows in his last paragraph 
on the reverse side of Kis folio cdviii: 

'Canas aliquas sine scriptura pro texts etate ddneeps relinquere conveniL indicio 
posterio tt. 4 emSdare addere. a^; geata principum t privatorum succedencium per- 
■cribere possunt. Non efh omnia pouumus omnes. ct quando eg bonus dormiut 
homerus. In tern eA turum queritur. r de fluviorum alveis tplendens profertur gloria, 
pactolus qe ditior cst ceno fluento. Varii quoq 3 mirabites qt motus in orb« in dies 
exoriuntur. Qui novos requirunt libros. quibus ordtne refermntur. Pauca timeo de 
ultima etate ut perfectum opus rclinquatur in hne o^eris adjiciemus.' 

The three immedistcly following folios. Nos. cclviiii, cclx, and cebd, are duly blank on 
both sides except for the page number at the head of the recto side of each of them; and 
these blank folios are followed in turn by an illustrated account of the Septima etat mSdi. 
This occupies folios cclxii to cclxvi indtuive, and consists of four snd a half pages of 
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for the of elasticity which the use of the pen instead of the press 

would confer on an owner-chronicler by permitting him to contract or 
expand his hand-writing to fit the chronological length of the lacuna, 
whatever this might turn out to be,* Dr. Schedel can hardly be acquitted, 
even so, of having come impiously near to playing Providence in ven¬ 
turing to cast up the number of p^^es that would be required for com¬ 
pleting the record of ‘the times before appointed’* on the same scale as 
the already past and printed portion of the story. What would an earthly 
autocrat have said to one of his subjects who had thus presumed to 
indulge in public speculation on the timing of a future act of state when 
the intended date had been expressly docketed ‘top secret’ ? And had 
not Christ rebuffed the importunate curiosity of the Apostles with the 
chastening words ‘It is not for you to know the times or the seasons, 
which the Father hath put in His own power’ 

In presenting a travesty of the Christian revelation in such quaintly 
ridiculous caricatures as these, the Medieval-minded Early Modem 
Western historians were inviting decimation by a cross-fire from a Late 
Modem scientific dogmatism on the one flank and from a Late Modem 
agnostic scepticism on the other; and they are defenceless against the 
strictures with which their ‘abstract and one-sided theocentric view’ has 
been castigated by a post-Modem Western historian-philosopher. The 
Medieval historians ‘fell’, according to this harsh but not unmerited 
verdict, ‘into the error of thinking that they could forecast the future’, 
and, ‘in their anxiety to detect the general plan of History, and their 
belief that this plan was God’s and not Man’s, they tended to look for the 
essence of History outside History itself, by looking away from Man’s 
actions in order to detect the plan of God.' 

‘Consequently the actual detail of human actions became for them 


namtiva Dt AntieAnito, D« moru ae fin0 rerum, and De extrema iudieio ae fine tnimiA'; a 
commentary in Latin versa on a halt-page wo^cut of the Dance of Death; and two 
full-page woodcuta: one of the epiphany of Antichrist and the other of the LMt Judge¬ 
ment. 

The awe-inapirin[j effect of thia;^ndf« ia somewhat diminished by the addition of the 
aupplement, occupying foUoa cclxvii to cco inclusive, that ia advertised in the last sen¬ 
tence of the last paragraph on folio cclviii, quoted above; but it it plain that the learned 
doctor could not restrain himself from providing this unseasonable reccpucle for a 
windfsll of information about Poland and for a map of Europe. 

The writer of this Study had come acroea a copy of Dr. Schedel's Magnum opus at 
Blellach House, Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, in July 1908, and the blank folio pages had made 
an indelible tmpreasion on hie memory; but, being then still at an unmethodical age, he 
had neglected to take a note of what the bmk containing these blank pages bad been. 
He identified the work at the Nuremberg Chrenide on the 33rd June, 1952, when he 
was allowed, by the courtesy of the keepers of the New York Public Library’s rare books, 
to inspect the second of the copies in the Library’s possession. 

I '^metimes a copy comes to light in which an owner did accept the challenge. 
Usually written in lixteenih-ccntury hands, they record all-but-foigotten wars which 
were bitterly importtni, no doubt, to the people who wrote them. The carelcaaneas of 
later binders who could not read the text and saw no point to including blank lea^-es ia 
a volume, or who had, perhaps, a desire for a few sheets of firve, old, handsome paper, has 
coal many a copy of the Chronicle its famed three blank leavM. But in perfect copies 
they still remain, their white, unblemished surfaces questioning a future which has 
already extended nearly half a millennium beyond the time when Hartmann Schedel 
arranged to put them tnere for the accommodation of hia readers' (Shaffer, Ellen: The 
Nuremberg ChnmitU (Loa Angeles 1950. Pl*ntin Press, for Dawson Book Shop, Los 
Angeles), pp. 3 i- 3 a). , . 

* Acts xvii. 36. * Acts i. 7. 
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relatively unimportant, and they neglected that prime duty of the his¬ 
torian, a wUlingneas to bestow infinite pains on discovering what actually 
happened. This is why mediaeval historiography is so weak in critical 
method. That weakness was not an accident. It did not depend on the 
limitation of the sources and materials at the disposal of scholars. It 
depended on a limitation, not of what they could do, but of what they 
wanted to do. They did not want an accurate and scientific study of the 
actual facts of History; what they wanted was an accurate and scientific 
study of the divine attributes, a theology... which should enable them to 
determine a priori what must have happened and what must be going to 
happen in the historical process. 

‘The consequence of this is that, when Mediaeval historiography is 
looked at from the point of view of a merely scholarly historian, the lund 
of historian who cares for nothing except accuracy in facts, it seems not 
only unsatisfactory but deliberatdy and repulsively wrong-headed; and 
the nineteenth-century [Western] historians, who did in general take a 
merely scholarly view of the nature of History, regarded it with extreme 
lack of sympathy.’* 

This hostility towards a Medieval Western Weltanschaumg was not 
peculiar to a generation of latter-day Western historians whose compla¬ 
cent agnosticism facilely reflected the pleasant tranquillity of the places 
in which the lines had happened to be fallen unto them at a higher 
temperature it also animated both their epigoni and their predecessors. 
A twentieth-century generation of Manl^d, that was tasting the ex¬ 
tremely unpleasant experience of being driven from pillar to post by the 
whips of human dictators bent on putting their subjects through four- 
years’ and five-years' plans, would have revolted, as from a chastisement 
of scorpions,^ against any seriously intended suggestion that a six-thou¬ 
sand-years’ plan was being imposed on them by a dictatorial Deity. The 
grotesque precision with which the term of this alleged sentence of penal 
servitude on Mankind had been dated by the pedantry of an archbishop, 
who had constituted himself the self-appointed clerk of God’s court, 
would have been the last straw on a twentieth-century camel’s back if 
this human beast of burden had any longer taken Ussher’s calculations 
seriously. A seventeenth-century Western Man who had had to pay for 
his fidelity to a Medieval Weltanschauung by inflicting on himself the 
agony of the Wars of Religion could not afford either to dismiss Bossuet’s 
thesis, in the biting twentieth-century manner, as a bad joke or to ignore 
it, in the conceited nineteenth-century mann er, as the negligibly irrele¬ 
vant error of a securely transcended ignorance. 'Hie seventeenth-century 
Western intellectual rebel was defiantly up in arms, and the unaccep¬ 
table words of his mouth* soared, instead of condescending, when he 
proclaimed his resolve 

To wage by force or guile eternal war, 

Irreooncileable to our grand foe. 

Who now triumphs, and in th’ excess of joy 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven.^ 

I CoUin^'ood, R. G.: Theldea of Hulory (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Press), pp. 55-56. 

> Ps. XVI. 6. ) See x Kings xii. 1-16. 

* Ps. xix. 14. * Milton: Parodist Last, Book I, U. iai-4. 
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Like the Satan in whose indomitable perversity the spirit of Late 
Modem Western Man had been prefigured by Milton’s foreboding 
eenius, the heralds of a mundane AufklSrung opened their campaign by 
fastening upon hostages that their adversary had given to Fortune. A 
Bossuet who had consciously followed the lead of his Christian and Jew¬ 
ish masters, and had unconsciously kept in step with his Muslim con¬ 
temporaries, in taking for his metaphysical pole star a ‘Law of God* 
governing the whole Life of the Universe, had at the same time found a 
place in the divine economy of human affairs for ‘laws of Nature’ which, 
in Bossuet's belief, were enacted by God as by-laws and were adminis¬ 
tered by the same divine legislator and potentate to suit the exigencies of 
His own paramount plan. According to this view the normal cyclically 
recurrent regularity of these ‘by-laws of Nature’ could be, and duly was 
on occasion, interrupted by ‘miraculous’ acts of person^ intervention 
not unlike those performed by the human driver of a wheeled vehicle 
when he puts on the brake in descending a hill or even temporarily un¬ 
ships the wheels from the body of the coach in order to negotiate its 
passage through a strait gate or over a precipitous portage.^ The 6rst of 
the new departures made by Bossuet’s revolutionary-minded contem¬ 
poraries was to deny that the wheels of the Universe were ever unshipped, 
or even braked, in this unceremoniously purposeful fashion. Without 
prejudice to the questions whether God existed and whether, if He were 
deemed to exist. He might or might not be deemed to have the same 
mastery over His Universe as a human coachman has over his coach, the 
intellectual heralds of a Late Modern Age of Western history declared 
with one voice that in fact there was no evidence of any deity exercising 
any such divine prerogative. 

There was no essential difference in outlook benwen Late Modem 
Western ‘deists’, who took their cue from ‘the Glorious Revolution’ of 
A.D. 1688 in England and Scotland by allowing the deity still to reign on 
the understanding that he should no longer aspire to govern, and Late 
Modem Western atheists, who, taking their cue from subsequent political 
revolutions in North America and in France, professed to have de¬ 
throned and perhaps even decapitated a Capetian God as the necessary 
preface to a declaration of Nature’s independence. In thus banishing 
God from the cosmic scene and, in the act, eliminating miracles, Late 
Modem Western deists and atheists joined forces to release ‘the laws of 
Nature’ from their ancient servitude to arbitrary divine checks and 
balance. Henceforward these 'laws of Nature’ were to be free to be 
entirely inexorable and were consequently to be subject to becoming 
completely intelligible to the Collective Intellect of Man. 

‘Avec I’iclat du ginie, Newton marque ce passage du transcendant au 
positif qu’un Pufendorf essayait d’op^rer dans le dxoit, un Richard Simon 

« ‘Ce mSme Dieu qui • feit renchdnement de rimivert, et qui, tout'puimnt per lui- 
meme e voulu, pour iublir I'ordre, que Ice pertice d'un ti grand tout dipenduaent let 
unea dec autm, ce mSme Dieu a wulu auMi que le couxa del choaea humainet eit u 
auite et tea proportion! . . . et qu ’4 la reserve de certaina coup! exiraordmairea oO Dieu 
voulait que ts mtin parflt toulc leule, 11 n’eet point arrjv6 de grand changemmt qui 
n'ait eu aea cause! dans lei aifeclea prdtrfdenta.*—Boaauet. J.-B.: Ducourt tur I HiJtoire 
UnivenflU, 3rd ed. (Paria 1700), Troiaifcme Pattie, chap, lu 
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dans I’ex^^, un Locke dans la philosophie, un Shaftesbury dans la 
morale. Avec assurance, il £carte les craintes qu’on pouvait concevoir au 
sujet des exc^ d’une raison qui, pendant un temps, sc concevait comme 
destructive. 11 r^ab'se I'union, si difficile qu’on pouvait la croire impossible, 
entre les exigences critiques et les faits d’exp^ence. L'homme repart k 
la conquite de I’univers.’^ 

(i) THE CONTEST BETWEEN SCIENCE AND ANTINOMIANISM FOR 
THE POSSESSION OF AN INTELLECTUALLY DERELICT REALM 
OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 

The realm of Nature which a Late Modem Western Man thus claimed 
to call ‘mine’ embraced, in his acquisitive vision, the whole range of 
non*human phenomena, including the physical composition, structure, 
and working of the human body—which, in our own definitions of terms,* 
we have duly excluded from the domain of human affairs in adopting a 
usage in which the vrord ‘human’ has the connotation of meaning some¬ 
thing spiritual. At this point, however, on his light-hearted aerial voyage, 
Late Modem Western Man dashed his foot against a stony paradox from 
which he could not be steered clear by the absent hands of evicted 
angels.* The human priests of Reason, who had divested God of His 
divine privilege of arbitrary intervention in order to assert the counter- 
omnipotence of their own rival goddess, had no sooner subjected the 
formerly recalcitrant province of Non-Human Nature to Reason’s rule 
than they made a second revolutionary new departure by paradoxically 
proclaiming another province which had hitherto been submissive to 
Reason’s sway to be, after all, outside the bounds of her jurisdiction. 

Late Modem Western minds that had risen in rebellion against the 
alleged arbitrariness of God now found Man usiirping a prerogative 
that the Deity vs'as deemed to have forfeited; for, if this was Reason’s 
hour, it was also the power of Darkness.^ Even these ingeniously rational 
minds had not the wit to make the sovereignty of Nature effective in 
every nook and comer of a Universe throughout which they had now 
abrogated the sovereignty of God; and one of these newly created resi¬ 
dual Alsatias which eighteenth-century Western philosophers ruefully 
fotmd themselves compelled to abandon to the anarchy of Chaos and 
Ancient Night* was the field of human history in the conventionally 
restricted sense of the history of those human societies that had been in 
process of civilization for the past few thousand years. In the vision 
bequeathed by Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah to Augustine, Ibn Khaldun, and 
Bossuet, this episode of history had raised no insuperable moral or in¬ 
tellectual stumbling-block, since a faith that had been ‘the evidence of 
things not seen’^ had not doubted that ‘all things work together for good 
to them that love God, to them who are the called according to His pur¬ 
pose’ but the Late Modem Western philosophers had now swept off 
the altar of Destiny a living cloth^ woven on a divine pattern; and, in 

1 Haurd, P.: La Cm* d« la Con*ei*n*« E^mpiettna {1680-271$) (Paris 1935, Boivin), 
p. 328. 

* S«« pp. 168-9. tbove. 1 Pt. xci. tx-12. * Luke xxii. 53. 

* Milton: Paraeiu Lost, Book 11 , L 970. 

^ Heb. xi. I. t Rom. viii. a8. 

* See Goethe: Faust, I. 509, quoted in 11 . i. 204 and in V. vi. 324. 
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hastily setting themselves to cover a shockingly denuded surface with 
their own blue-print of ‘the laws of Nature’, they were disconcerted to 
find that this paper substitute could not be stretched, however merci- 
l^ly they might rack the scientific imagination, to extend over the par¬ 
ticular field of events that concerned Man more than any other in virtue 
of its being the field in which Man’s own life was at stake. 

‘In the eighteenth century, scientific inquiry concerned itself with what 
was “natural”, to the exclusion of what was judged to be “unnatural”, 
"monstrous”, “accidental” and “unusual”. . . . The humanists of the 
eighteenth century . . . assxuned that the scientific study of change must 
have for its aim the determination of the "natural” or normal course of 
development of social groups, abstraction being made from the “accidental” 
interferences or hindrances occasioned by historical “events”. ... If we 
adopt this point of view ... historical events will be conceived [of] merely 
as interferences with the “natural order”.... What this mode of approach 
entailed was that the investigator should ignore, or rather eliminate from 
consideration, the intrusive influences whi^ had interfered with the opera¬ 
tions of the “namral order” in the course of Time. The point of view was 
thus arrived at which regarded historical “events” as unimportant and 
irrelevant for the purposes of scientific inquiry in the investigation of 
“progress” and of “evolution”.’* 

The stand thus taken by eighteenth-century Western philosophers 
was a logical corollary of their metaphysical policy; for, when once they 
had placarded on the door of Nature’s power-house the notice ‘No admit¬ 
tance except on Nature’s business’, they had left themselves no excuse for 
putting up with interferences by Man in precincts where they had shut the 
door in the face of an interfering God. Logic constrained rational minds 
to give to ‘historic events’ the short shrift given by them to 'miracles’. 
Yet, logical though this eiglitecnth-century Western attitude might be, it 
was not on that account at all less quaint, and its nineteenth-century 
sequel w'as quainter; for the subsequent evolution of the film of a Late 
Modem Western Weltanschauung brought on to the screen the spectacle 
of nineteenth-century and twentieth-century Western historians still 
clinging, in the name of Science, to the eighteenth-century philosophers* 
tenet that History does not make sense.* The quaintness of this self- 
stuldfying cightcenth-century-mindedness of latter-day Western his¬ 
torians* lay in their apparently weather-proof imperviousness to the 
influences of a number of radical nineteenth-century and uventieth- 

* Temrt, F. J.: (New Hiven, Conn. 1925, Yale University Pm*), 

pp. 

* The itstement of this tenet had been reduced from five word* to three in an epursm 
—‘HUlory is bunk'—that had been maliciously attributed to Mr. Henry Ford pie Fuat. 

* General autements, such a* this and those that follow, about the tenets, views, and 
attitudes of Lace Modem and post-Modera Western hutoriaru are, of course, merely 
descriptions of what, as the present writer saw it, was the predonanant school of thought 
among them; and therefore these sutements. even if they were found to be ranect m 
the main, would never be more than approximately accurate in the sense of bein^t tU- 
embracing. In every generation in this age, it would be possible to point to diatinguiahed 
in^vidum of whom these statements were not true. The purpose of the present part of 
this Study is to trace, analyte, and tppraiae the prevailing line of historical thought in a 
Late Modem and a poat-Modem Western World, at the nak of perhaps doing tome 
iiuustice to a perennially diaaident minority. 
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century changes in the climate of thought in their own Western intellec* 
tual milieu. 

The hrst of these changes was a revolutionary improvement in the 
intellectual status of the historians’ own mental activity. In the eigh¬ 
teenth century the depreciation of History in theory for the metaphysical 
reasons expounded by the latter-day student of History whom we have 
just cited had been accompanied, as was to be expected, by a contempt 
for, and neglect of, the pursuit of History in practice; and the acclama¬ 
tion with which Gibbon’s work of genius {edtbaUtr a.d. 1776-88) was 
greeted by that great eighteenth-century historian’s contemporaries was 
the exception that proved the eighteenth-century rule. Gibbon’s con¬ 
temporary fame and vogue were, however, also portents of an approach¬ 
ing avalanche into a new geological age; for, within twenty-five years of 
the publication of the last instalment of The History of tJie Decline and 
Fall of The Romm Empire in ajd. 1788, the valuation of History had 
begun to appreciate on the Western intellectual stock exchange, and 
thereafter the boom had been buoyed up progressively to ever higher 
levels until, at the time of writing mid-way through the twentieth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian Era, a school of post-Modem Western scientists, 
whose own prestige was then perhaps only just passing its zenith, had 
paid their tribute of sincere flattery to the still rising prestige of the 
history of human affairs by condescending to take observations of their 
non-human objects of study in an historical perspective. 

The latter-day Western physical scientists who were thus courteously 
dipping their flag to latter-day Western historians of human affairs, as 
their ships glided past one another, were, however, at the same time slyly 
committing against their fellow mariners a series of acts of piracy on 
high seas that had been left lawless through having been released from 
the jurisdiction of God without having b^n brought within the three- 
mile limit of any human intellectual discipline’s territorial waters. 

Eighteenth-century metaphysical cartographers had partitioned the 
Universe on the one side into an orderly province of non-human affairs 
in which ‘the laws of Nature’ were believed to be in force, and which was 
therefore held to be accessible to progressive exploration by the cumula¬ 
tive enterprise of a Collective Human Intellect, and on ^e other side 
into a chaotic province of human history which was dogmatically de¬ 
clared to be intrinsically unchartable. This arbitrary division of the 
Apple of Life was as pretentious a gesture as the disreputable Early 
Modem Western Pope Alexander Vi’s pretension to divide the surface 
of one planet between the Borgia’s C^tilian fellow-countrymen and 
their Portuguese competitors; and the eighteenth-century metaphysical 
operation also suffered from two incurable haw's which had made Pope 
Alexander’s cartographical bulls a dead letter. Like these, it was in¬ 
fluenced by a human bias and, like these again, it failed to allow for 
the extent and configuration of still undiscovered seas and lands. The 
eighteenth-century Western partition of the Universe did not, in fact, 
account for all that therein is.’ It did not cover the whole area of even 
the single province of human affairs. There were branches or aspects of 

I P*. cxlN'i. 6. 
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human affairs that were left by this Imperfect partition in a no-man's- 
land; and, in the course of a quarter of a millennium running from the 
date of Bossuet’s death to the time of writing, stretches of this post- 
Bossuetan Western intellectual no-man’s-land had been occupied, pol¬ 
der by polder, by predatory pioneers of a L^te Modem Western Science 
and had been progressively annexed by these intellectual pirates to the 
domain of ‘the laws of Nature*. 

In embarking on these empire-building intellectual enterprises, these 
^gressive-minded Western civil engineers had found a base of opera¬ 
tions long since prepared for them, and invitingly awaiting their instal¬ 
lation, in one science of human affairs that had been inherited by these 
post-Christian scientists from Christian predecessors to whom this pro¬ 
perty had been bequeathed by Hellenic philosophers. In the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Western minds had continued, on the 
strength of an acquiescence in tradition which was as uncritical as it 
was unacknowledged, to believe that the conscious human mind was 
effectively governed by ‘laws of thought’; Descartes himself had never 
dreamed of retreating from this venerably green polder on to the forbid¬ 
dingly bleak metaphysical terra firma in its rear; and, since the Hellenes 
had remained unaware of their Indie contemporaries’ discovery of the 
Subconscious, while the Franks did not begin to maketheirownindepen¬ 
dent discovery of this until they had been enlightened by shell-shock 
after their catastrophe in a.d. 1914, Science’s Modem Western empire- 
builders in the domain of human affairs were able to benefit for more 
than two hundred years by a mental illusion which made the science of 
‘Logic’ and ‘the Theory of Knowledge’ loom decidedly larger than Life. 

From this antique base, between the opening of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian Era and the middle of the twentieth, Western 
conqitistadores whose war-cry was the vindication of Nature’s legitimate 
rights had already reclaimed and annexed at least four further polders 
from the Modem Western no-man’s-land of human affairs without 
being challenged, or perhaps even observed, by contemporary Western 
historians. These newly staked-out sciences in the held of human affairs, 
which a Late Modem Western embodiment of the Collective Human 
Intellect had succeeded in adding to the orthodoxly ancient science of 
Logic, were Psychology, Anthropology, Political Economy, and Sociology. 

In ^e field of Psy< 3 >ology—the youngest of these four new sciences of 
human affairs and, on a superficial view, also the least obviously open, 
among the four, to the charge of cncroadiing on the traditional domain 
of History—the post-Modem Western scientific mind was verifying by 
observation Pascal’s intuition that ‘the Heart has its reasons, of which 
the Reason has no knowledge’.* In the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era a post-Christian Western science of Psychology was beginning to 
explore the subconscious abyss of the Human Psyche and to discover 
‘laws of Nature’, reigning there, which were not the laws of Logic but 
were laws of Poetry and Mythology. 

« 'Le coevr a sea raisons, oue la raison ne connatt point' (Pascal, B.: Ptntiu, No. 
in the text as arranged by L. Btunschvieg). In PaacaVa vocabulary, ’the Heart xncludes 
‘intuition* as well as ‘feeling’. 
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In the held of Anthropology, Western Science had begun, before the 
close of the eighteenth century,* to bring to light ‘laws of Nature’ 
governing the social, cultural, and spiritual life of surviving representa¬ 
tives of rrimitive Man who were still lying torpid—after an arduous 
climb from a sub-human to a human level which it had taken their an¬ 
cestors hundreds of thousands of years to accomplish—on a ledge from 
which Man in Process of Civilization had begun, within the last hve to 
six thousand years, to make a number of attempts to climb the clift-face 
above.* 

The label 'Anthropology*, that had been assigned to this science of 
human affairs in the Yin-state into which the primitive societies had 
latterly subsided, bore on its face the unintended yet psychologically 
none the less significant implication that Man could only vindicate his 
title to call himself human so long as he remained torpid, and that Man 
in Process of Civilization had divested himself of his humanity in the act 
of crying ‘excelsior’ and resuming Mankind’s temporarily interrupted 
ascent. In reality, however, it was impracticable for the science of 
Anthropology to boycott the study of the civilizations, even if that had 
been its intention, since, long before the enterprise of Civilization had 
entered on its fifth or sixth millennium, the radiation of one or other of 
the historical civilizations that had come and gone by that time had 
penetrated, affected, and modified the social fabric and life of all primi¬ 
tive societies that had survived the impact of this formidable parvenue 
social force.* 

As a consequence of these encounters with civilizations, to which the 
primitive societies had been exposed in the course of their latter-day 
sabbath rest, and through which an epilogue that was not of these primi¬ 
tives’ own making or choosing had been added to the closed dynamic 
chapter of their history, it was impossible for latter-day Western anthro¬ 
pologists to lay hands on any pure specimens of the primitive species of 
human society that (x>uld be certified to be free from all social contamina¬ 
tion by the radioactivity of some civilization or other; and the presence 
of this tincture of Civilization in all the primitive social fabric that was 
accessible to the anthropologists signifi^ that, if the new science of 
Anthropology had really been successful—as, admittedly, it had been*— 
in discovering ‘laws of Nature* governing the surviving semi-primitive 
or ex-primitive societies in the contaminated state in which these now 
presented themselves, a scientific method of ascertaining laws of human 
affairs that had thus justified itself empirically by proving to be valid in 
this field of ex-primitive culture would also be, to say the feast, a promis¬ 
ing line of scientific attack upon the study of societies of the species, 
known as civilizations, by which all the surviving primitive societies 
studied by the anthropologists had been contaminated in some degree. 
In a lull between two world wars, a pair of experienced students of sur¬ 
viving primitive societies had deliberately applied the technique of 
Anthropology to the study of contemporary life in a typical city in one 

* The chutical pioneer work in the litenture of the tdence of AnihroMloay wee 
Martin Dobritzhofer’a (Dobrixhoffer'a) Hutcria de Abiponibut, Eipitstri BeUieosdqu4 
PaToqtiarias Natumt (Vienna 17S4. de Kurtbek, 3 voU.). 

* See II. L t9a-5. * See 11 . t. tS?. * See 1 . 1 . 179. 
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section of the North American province of a Western Worldbut these 
anthropologists’ dashing reconnaissance into the domain of the civili2a> 
tions had been anticipated by two other expeditions organized by latter* 
day Western intellectual conquistadores who had never deigned to concern 
themselves with the conquest of primitive Caribs and Comanches, but 
had concentrated from the start, with the vaulting ambition of a Cort^ 
or a Pizarro, on the conquest of the Mexicos and Penis. 

The first of these scientific attacks on the life of Man in Process of 
Civilization had been made by what, at the time of writing, it had be¬ 
come fashionable to describe as a ‘functional’ approach. The eruption of 
Industrialism out of a social crater in Great Britain in the latter decades 
of the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, and the wide-spread 
devastation indicted by the cataclysmic lava-fiow, had produced enormi¬ 
ties of material power, social injustice, and spiritual suffering* that had 
caught a horrified Frankenstein’s imagination and, in moving his feelings, 
had spurred his collective intellect to work on the problem of ascertain¬ 
ing what 'laws of Nature’ these might be that had thus suddenly asserted 
their tyrannical rule over Late Modem Western affairs. It was true that, 
within the century and three-quarters that had elapsed, by the time of 
writing, since Adam Smith’s publication of The Wealth of Nations in 
A.D. 1776, the new Western science of Political Economy had hardly 
begun to extend its horizon beyond the spatial limits of the Western 
World or the chronological limits of the industrial phase of the Western 
Civilization's history; and this was, of course, an almost derisorily small 
fragment of the totad history, already running to five or six millennia, of 
a species of society of which the Western Civilization was merely one of 
more than twenty known specimens. The intellectual importance of this 
new Modem Western science of human affairs was not, however, to be 
measured by the narrowness of the range of the data that it had brought 
within its purview so far. In a Late Modern Western World the estab¬ 
lishment of a science of Economics had been an intellectually revolu¬ 
tionary event because, on one plane of social* activity, within the limits 
of one society in one chapter of its history, Political Economy had trans¬ 
lated into an accomplished reality the eighteenth-century Western philo¬ 
sophers’ dream of bringing to light the laws governing ‘the natural 
order’^ in the affairs of Man in Process of Civilization. 

Moreover, the ‘classical’ nineteenth-century Scottish and English 
political economists had not been content merely to report the discovery 
of ‘law's of Nature’ in their newly reclaimed polder; they had gone on to 
proclaim to an awe-struck British Israel that these commandments 
which they had adventurously brought down from the goddess Science’s 
holy mount were 'iron laws’ of an adamantine severity; and this timely 
psychological substitute for the terrors of Hell had been swallowed wdth 

* See Lynd. Robert S. end Helen M.: MiddUtoisn (New York 19*9, Hercoun Bnce) 
end MiddUumm in Transition (New York 1937, Hercoutt Brace). 

» See IV. i». 137-9*. 

> In the eighteenth-century term ‘Political Economy’, the wrd ‘politicar had been 
employ^ to convey the meaning expreased by the word ‘aocial’ in twentieth-century 
Western usage. 

* See the paasagea quoted from Teggart a work on p. 183. above. 
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a ravenous credulity by an ex-Christian people that was suffering the 
discomfort of a spiritual vacuum as a consequence of the decay of its 
ancestral Christian religious beliefs. In the year 1952 of the Christian 
Era» few Western children were being kept awake at night by a fear of 
suddenly hearing the blast of the Last Trump, but many chronologically 
adult Western men and women were living in terror, night and day, of 
seeing ‘the iron la^vs of Economics’ inexorably ordain a catastrophic 
slump in which the wretched votaries of Free Enterpri^ would be 
carried off by the gleefully pouncing demons of Comrnunism to suffer 
torments, predestined for the economically damned, against which there 
were no known means of insurance or moral rights of appe^. 

After the invading Myrmidons of Science had thus triumphantly 
established an apparently impregnable strong-point, at the economic 
level, in the hitherto inviolately irrational domain of Civilization, it 
would have been surprising if they had not followed up this signal first 
success in a virgin field by breaking into a general advance at every level 
and all along the line. This ambitious attempt to assert the sovereignty 
of ‘the laws of Nature’ over the life of Man in Process of Civil^tion in 
all its aspects and all its dimensions had been initiated by the pioneers of 
a new human science that had been labelled ‘Sociology’, though the 
cause of intellectual clarity might have been served better if this depart¬ 
ment of the science of Man had been explicitly distinguished from the 
sociology of Primitive Man by being designated ‘the Anthropology of 
Man in Process of Civilization’. The truth was that the two latter-day 
Western sciences which had come to be known by the conventional 
names ‘Anthropology’ and ‘Sociology’ were distinguishable from one 
another, not by any intrinsic difference between their respective methods 
and aims, but merely by a fortuitous difference between their respective 
objects of study. They were at one with one another in being endeavours 
to discover ‘laws of Nature’ governing Human Life. 

This affinity between the sciences of Primitive Human Life and of 
Human Life in Process of Civilization had been tacitly but eloquently 
recognized in the practice of research and teaching, and this practical 
rapprochement between the two academic disciplines had gone so far by 
A.D. 1948 that in that year the opening sentences of a paper by a socio¬ 
logist on ‘the limiutions of anthropological methods in Sociology’* 
could be conceived as follows: 

'One of the more interesting of contemporary developments in the 


I Thw ditcussion of ‘the Limititione of Amhropologic*l ^ 

Robert Bierttcdt, with e comment on Bierstedt'i neper by Clyde Klucl^ohn, wUl be 
four>d in The Amtruan yournat 0/ Soeiahn, vol. liv, No. x. July 194? (f wceBO 194?. 
Univereity of Chicago Pre*»), pp. aa-30. Bieratedt’t then* » lummenaed at followt m 

hii ovm abMract of It: . ■ . ^ t 

‘Profound difference* between primitive end avilited tecietiet reitncl the efflctcy of 
enthropolofficel methodt when epplied to the liKer. Among the more important of thete 
difference! are the following: (i) civilited tocietict tre Utertte; (a) thw htve histone«: 
fti thw ere tuaceptible to comprehentive cauul tntlytit m hutoncel terms; U) tneir 
cultural diversity and variety are incompanbly great; (5) tlwir rclationt 
societies are constant and pervasive in both Tune and Space. Anthropological rnnhods 
in general are designed to answer questions whose sociological significance is limited 
when the subject 0? inquiry U s civilised society.' /■.x .u. 

The present writer's comment on Bierstedti thesis would be: (1) the snnthesis 
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social sciences is the increasingly intimate relationship between Sociology 
and Anthropology. The influence of anthropological me^c^, concepts, 
and even theories has become so powerful in recent years that for many 
putp<»ea wd in many areas of investigation the two sciences have become 
indistinguishable. In a nimiber of academic departments the persoime! is 
the same; and, in the universities where separate departments are main* 
tained, rwearch and teaching in Social Anthropology and Sociology are 
characterised by ever closer cooperation.' 

It might be added that, in all Western universities mid-way through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, officially established chairs 
of Logic, Psychology, Anthropology, Political Economy, and Sociology 
were to be seen ‘parked' side by side with no less officially established 
chairs of History, without any apparent recognition of the academically 
awkward fact that, if the intellectual creeds of either the professors of 
History on the one side or the professors of the sciences of human aflfairs 
on the other side were to be taken at all seriously by the academic 
authorities, a decent regard for intellectual integrity would constrain 
them to rase from the parquet of their aula either one or the other of 
these two rows of professorial cathedrae. In other periods of Western 
history than an intellectually anarchic Late Modem and post-Modem 
Age, Western opinion would indeed have revolted against an intellectual 
inconsistency and a moral laxity of this cynical enormity; for the intel¬ 
lectual creeds respectively professed by the historians and by the mental 
and social scientists were irreconcilably contradictory; and, if eitlier 
creed were ever to be canonized as a sacrosanct orthodoxy, the contrary 
creed would have to be anathematized in the same breath as a damnable 
heresy. 


'literate'^ versui 'nen-liter*te’ u not • valid differentia between societiei in procea* of 
civilization and primitive aoeietiet: we have at leaac one inatance of a non-literate 
civilization, i.e. the Andean Society; (2) and (3) the ‘hiitoryletsnesa' of primitive 
aocieties ia not a valid differentia either, for they must have had a lively hUtory once 
upon a time, though the record of this had been ioat and though the surviving primitive 
aocietiea had become atatic by the time when the civilizations made their Brat impacts on 
them (see the present Study, 1 .1. 179-S0 and If. i. 192-3); (4) the cultural diversity and 
variety of the civilizations is not incomparably, but only comparatively, greater than that 
of the primitive societies; (5) the surviving printitive societies had ex hyf>otketi had 
xelationa with those civilizations that had mue the records of the histones of their 
encounters with them, and these relations had actually been constant and pervasive in 
both Time and Space since an early date in the histories of the civilixationt of the first 
generation. 

In short, the likenesses between the two sciences of Sociolo^ and Anthropology 
seemed to the present writer to cut deeper than the differences. On the other hud, in 
the present Study, in I. i. 148, 455, and 4^8-61, we have come acroca what looks like 
a pertinent point of difference that ia not discussed in Bierstedt's paper, and that is the 
difference in the respective numbers of the specimens of the two species of human 
society that happened to be at the disposal of Western scientists in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian Era. The sociologuu had at their command perhaps no more than 
twenry-onc specimens of their object of investigation, whereas the anthropologists bad 
more than six hundr^ specimens of theirs. Thu numerical point of difference was not 
a difference between the respective methods and aims of the two acienoea, and was not a 
difference, either, between the intrinsic natures of the two species of society thst the 
two sciences were respectively investigsting. It was a difference in the extent of 
respective current facilities for studying the two species of socie^ scientifically, la 
practice, this difference was assuredly an important one—even in a generation in 
which Archaeology had at last brought the civilizations just within the isnge of 
tcienti^ invesdgatioo by raising the number of specimens to the sdU meagre figure of 
twenty-one. 
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In truth the two schools of latter-day Western scholars held quite in¬ 
compatible views about the methods and aims that were necessary for 
intellectual salvation in the study of the affairs of Man in Process of 
Civilization during the last hve or six thousand years; and, since in the 
twentieth-century phase of their long and hitherto inconclusive con¬ 
troversy the word ‘scientific’, like the word ‘democratic’, was a fig-leaf 
which no Western savant could discard vrithout falling foul of a cultural 
watch committee, the ideological argument between Western scientists 
and Western historians had to be conducted, like the argument between 
Russian Communists and Western Old Believers, in the form of a dis¬ 
pute about the meaning to be attached to a word whose sacrosanctity 
neither party dared impugn. In the political forum the word ‘demo¬ 
cratic’ meant in Russian parlance ‘eg^itarian’ at the expense of liberty, 
while in Western parlance it meant ‘libertarian’ at the expense of 
equality. Neither usage ventured to discard completely cither of the two 
explosive ideas—Equality and Liberty—^which the word ‘democratic’ 
held together at high tension, but the difference in relative emphasis was 
a difference of degree that went so far as to be tantamount to a difference 
of kind for practical purposes. The no less blessed word ‘scientific’, 
which was the football in the intellectual arena, likewise held together 
two ideas—the idea of ascertaining the facts of Nature and the idea of 
inferring the laws of Nature from an unprejudiced, accurate, and ex¬ 
haustive study of the facts—and here the difference of doctrine was 
uncompromisingly sharp. 

In this twentieth-century Western intellectual disputation, the writer 
of this Study was aware that he himself was a combatant and not a 
neutral spectator; and therefore, in order to neutralize as far as possible 
the effect of any personal bias that might have influenced his own con¬ 
victions on the subject, he preferred to refrain from attempting to ex¬ 
pound in his own words the doctrinal point at issue, and to lay before his 
readers, instead, a pair of expositions—the one more favourable and the 
other less favourable to the thesis which was orthodox for contemporary 
Western historians—from the pens of two contemporary Western 
scholars, one of whom was an historian as well as a philosopher, while the 
other was an historian who had made a special study of the history of 
Western science. 

The philosopher-champion of the historians’ thesis sums up and gives 
judgement as follows: 

‘Every natural science, said the Positivists, began by ascertaining facts 
and then went on to discover their causal connexions. Accepting this 
assertion, Comte proposed that there should be a new science called 
Sociology, which was to begin by discovering the facts about Human Life 
(this being the work of the historians) and then go on to discover the 
causal connexions between these facts. The sociologist would thus be a 
kind of super-historian, raising History to the rank of a science by thinking 
scientifically about the same facts about which the historian thought only 
empirically. . . . The claims of Comdan Sociology were quietly set aside 
by the abler and more conscientious historians, who came to regard it as 
sufficient for them to discover and state the facts themselves: in the famous 
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words of Ranke, toit es eigentlich gewesen.* History as the knowled^^e of 
individual facts was gradually detaching itself as an autonomous study 
from Science as the knowledge of general laws.** 

The contemporary hi8torian>€ritic of the historians' thesis presents an 
identical picture in a different light: 

Tn historical science, and particularly in the upper regions of the study, 
a . . . policy of abstraction has become customary. Historians, limited by 
the kind of apparatus they use and the concrete evidence on which they 
must rely, restrict their realm to what we might almost call the mechanism 
of historical processes: the tangible factors involved in an episode, the 
displacements produced in human affairs by an observed event or a 
speofic influence, even the kind of movements that can be recorded in 
statistics.'* 

The difference, brought out in this pair of passages, between the 
twentieth-century Western historians' and the contemporary Western 
scientists’ respective usages of the word ‘scientific’ is driven home by our 
historian-philosopher in the following hammer-strokes with whic^ he 
batters the devoted heads of ‘positivistic historians . . . who have con¬ 
ceived the true or highest task of History as the discovery of causal laws 
connecting certain constant types of historical phenomena’: 

‘Perversions of History on these lines all share one characteristic in 
common, namely a distinction between two kinds of History: empirical 
history which merely discharges the humble office of ascertaining the facts, 
and philosophical or scientifle history, which has the nobler task of dis¬ 
covering the laws connecting the facts. ...’ 

At this point the philosopher-historian deals the unphilosophic his¬ 
torians a blow in the face with his left flst, and the scientists a blow in 
the face with his right: 

‘There is no such thing as empirical history, for the facts are not empiri¬ 
cally present to the historian’s mind; They are past events, to be appre¬ 
hended not empirically but by a process of inference according to rational 
principles from data given or rather discovered in the light of these prin¬ 
ciples ; and there is no such thing as the supposed further stage of philo¬ 
sophic^ or scientifle history which discovers their causes or laws or in 
general explains them, because an historical fact, once genuinely ascer¬ 
tained, grasped by the historian's re-enactment of the agent's thought in 
his own mind, is already explained. For the historian there is no difference 
between discovering what happened and discovering why it happened.’^ 

It will be seen that this philosopher-historian’s exposition of the 
twentieth-century Western historians’ creed comes near to asserting that 


i Gtsehichten dtr Romanisehtn und GtrmamtcJxtn VClktr, pr«£M to the tit ed. (Leo¬ 
pold Ranke's Werkt, vol. xxxUi-xxuv, and cd. (Leipzig 1874, Dunckcr and Humblot), 

** »^BoIIin^ood, R. G.: Thtidta ^ Hutery (Oxford 1046, Clarendon Press), pp. 128 
and 

» Butte^ld, Herbert: Chrututnity and HUtory (London 1949, Bell), p. 19. The 
quoutions from this book have been nude with the permiuion of the sutbor and the 
publishers. ^ , 

* Collingwood,R.G.:7’A*/daBo/HMtory(Oxfordi948.ClareodonPress),pp. 176-7. 
Cp. pp. 363-6. 
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the genius of History lies, not simply in ‘not trying’, but actually in 
‘trying not’, to make sense of historical facts. Ignoring the consensus of 
sociologists, economists, psychologists, eplstemologists, and logicians, 
whose sdentiBc activities all alike presupposed the feasibility of studying 
scientifically the affairs of Man in Process of Civilization, as well as those 
of a Homo Sapiens Pristimis who was the anthropologists’ target, most 
twentieth-century Western historians were in truth still maintaining that 
anyone who might venture to profess any such science of Man in Process 
of Civilization would be at best a heretic and at worst a charlatan. 

For an interested spectator of this contest, it might be a delicate opera¬ 
tion to declare which of the two parties was in the right, but it was not 
a difficult forecast to foretell which of the two, rightly or wrongly, would 
be approved as orthodox, and which condemned as heretical, if the case 
were ever to be brought before the bar of an oecumenical council of the 
Western Republic of Letters by some controversialist who had the 
courage of his convictions. It could be predicted with confidence that in 
that event the anathema would fall upon the historians, for it was mani¬ 
fest that the main line of Western thought was represented, not by 
them, but by the believers in the possibility of a scientific study of the 
affairs of Man in Process of Civilization in the sense of an attempt, in 
this province of Reality as in others, to discover ‘laws of Nature’ by in¬ 
ference from ascertained facts. 

The fundamental faith of Western Man had always been a belief that 
the Universe was subject to Law and was not given over to Chaos, and a 
deist or atheist Late Modem Western Man's version of this Western 
faith was (as we have seen) that the Law of the Universe was a system of 
‘laws of Nature’ which were accessible to progressive investigation, dis¬ 
covery, and formulation by a Collective Human Intellect. Grand dis¬ 
coveries of hitherto latent ‘laws of Nature’ had been the essential 
triumphs of a Late Modem Western Civilization’s intellectual heroes: 
Galileo, Newton, Lavoisier, Buffon, Lamarck, Cuvier,* Darwin, Einstein 
—to cite eight of the more famous names. Who would presume to draw a 
line beyond which these intellectual conquistadores must not extend their 
operations, or, in other words, presume to confine the jurisdiction of ‘the 
laws of Nature’ within some conventional limit ? A proclamation that 
one province of the Universe—and this the metropolitan province 
occupied by Man in Process of Civilization—had been reserved once for 
all, by some undesignated higher authority, as a sanctuary for Chaos 
which was to be for ever immune from the jurisdiction of all law, natural 
or divine, would be odious treason and horrible blasphemy in the judge¬ 
ment of all scientifically bien pensants twentieth-century minds; and, if 

' Any reader of Herbert ButterfieJd'a Tht Origiiu of Moitnx Scitnn, 130Q-1S00 
(London 1949, Bell) will observe that, in the notices of the woilc of these first six heroes 
on pp. 61, Z35, x86, 303 , 307 , and 208-9, there U « common festure which in every esse 
is the hero's essencid mt. In every esse his life-work is the vindicstion of the reign of 
‘Isws of Nature’ in provinces of Reality in which the evidences of Nature’s jurisdiction 
had hitherto been invisible to Mankind's mentil vision. While some of these six men of 
scientific genius did else distinguish themselves by ascertaining or verifying facts, they 
were famous, not for this, but for ’the discovery of causal laws, connectmg certain con¬ 
stant types of. . . phenomena', which, in the province of historical phenomciu, was, as 
we have seen, an illegitimate activity in the eyea of twentieth-century Western historians, 
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ever the antinomian historians were to be ‘put on the spot*, an explicit 
public confession of their shocking atavistic eighteenth-century Mief 
that the life of Man in Process of Civili2ation was ‘a talc told by an idiot, 
signifying nothing',* would inevitably provoke a conviction on the 
charge of heresy and a sentence to whatever punishment might await a 
conviacd heretic in a post-Modern Western World in whioi the Late 
Modem Western virtue of tolerance had fallen back several degrees below 
an eighteenth-century standard of ‘politeness*. 

It could be predicted with no less confidence that, if, in our imaginary 
oecumenical council, some trick of oratory or freak of fortune were to 
win a majority of the votes for the antinomian historians, the sociologists 
on whom the tables would then be turned would be no less rightly com¬ 
bustible heretics according to the verdict of an historian-inquisitor. In¬ 
deed, if the historians had not yet asked for trouble by taking the 
offensive against the social scientists and denouncing them on the very 
charge of heresy that was hanging over the historians’ own heads, this 
tactful tolerance of theirs seemed to be the genial product of an infinite 
capacity, not for holding their own passions in check, but for ignoring 
their ^gressive adversaries* existence. Mid-way through the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era, most Western historians seemed still to 
be contriving to turn as blind an eye to the social scientists’ successive 
trespasses on the historians’ pointedly placarded preserve as a Neville 
Chamberlain had turned in aJ). 1938 to the Third Reich’s successive 
aggressions in the Western World’s political arena. In an era of appease¬ 
ment the historians were allowing the economists to rob the Antinomian 
World of an Austria, and the sociologists to rob it of a Czechoslovakia, 
from under the Antinomians* very eyes, without betraying, by even the 
flicker of an eyelid, any consciousness of these impudent depredations 
that were being committed at the historians’ expense. 

One day in the winter of a.d. 1949-50, when the writer of this Study, 
with the present chapter in mind, was meditating in his native city of 
London on this strange comedy that was being played within his sight 
on a contemporary human stage, his legs carried him to the brink of the 
Round Pond in Kensington Gardens to enjoy a spectacle of which he had 
never grown tired since the abnormally severe w'eathcr in the early 
months of the year a.d. 1894 taught the sea-gulls bred in the pro¬ 
vinces and abroad to spend their winters in the London parks as the 
uninvited but pampered guests of the human inhabitants of the metro¬ 
polis. While he was listening, on this particular afternoon, to the familiar 
screaming of the excited gulls, as they wheeled and dived, like fighter 
planes, and jostled with one another to catch in the air the morsels of 
bread that their human benefactors were, as usual, tossing to them, his 
eye was caught by the comically ‘know-nothing’ air of the domesticated 
ducks, officially domiciled in the Royal Parks and Gardens, who were 
placidly riding on the water just below the scene of the gulls* frantic 
aerial manceuvres. ‘Too proud to fight*,* these lawful denizens of the 

> Shtk»pe*re: AfacA<tA, Act. V, scene V. . . ,,,-i 

» There is such 1 thing ts • men being too proud to fight (President Woodrow tA ilsoo 
et Phikdelphis on the 10th May, t 9 < 5 )- 

B SStS. IX 
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pond were saving their face by pretending not to notice how aggressively 
the boisterous trespassers were behaving. Even when one of the rare 
crusts that fell into the water without having been intercepted by a gull's 
beak in its short aerial trajectory was snatched from right under the beak 
of a lazily floating duck by one of the swooping screeching marauders, 
the insulted duck, as it bobbed up and dovm on the wavelets that the 
gull’s swoop had rudely raised, betrayed no sign of awareness that any 
irregularity was being committed. When the writer heard his wife’s 
voice asking him, in a tone of amused surprise, why he had suddenly 
burst out laughing, he realized that this comic encounter beuveen 
ducks and gulls on the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens had moved 
him to mi^ by presenting itself to his imagination as an animated 
allegory of a droUy similar encounter between historians and social 
sdentists. 

(c) THE UNCONSCIOUS CREDULITY OP PROFESSED AGNOSTICS 

Did those historians who, duck>like, ignored the gull-like scientists’ 
predatory descents on the historians’ preserve live up, in real life, to 
their own antinomian interpretation of the sacred word ’scientific’ ? The 
answers to this question would appear to be that they did not translate 
their profession of faith into practice and that they failed because the 
ideal which they had set themselves was impracticable a priori; but, in 
finding the answers to one question, we shall have confronted ourselves 
with another; and that is the deeper question why a majority of this 
particular generation of historians in this particular social milieu should 
ever have taken their antinomian stand at all. 

An ironic feature of the latter-day Western historians’ failure to honour 
their own antinomian principles was their unawareness that they were 
refuting their professions by their practice. 

’The men of a given generation are generally unaware of the degree to 
which they envisage their contemporary history within an assumed frame¬ 
work, ranging events into certain shapes or running them into certain 
moulds which are sometimes adopted almost as in a day-dream. They may 
be sublimely unconscioxu of the way their minds arc constricted by their 
routine formulation of the story; and only when the World is different, 
and there emerges a new generation not locked from birth in the accepted 
framework, does the narrowness of that framework become apparent to 
everybody.... It is a mistake for writers of history and other teachers to 
imagine that if they are not Christian they are refraining from committing 
themselves, or working without any doctrine at all, discussing History 
without any presuppositions. Amongst historians, as in other fields, the 
blindest of all the blind sre those who are unable to examine their own 
presuppositions, and blithely imagine therefore that they do not possess 
any.’* 

This tragi-comic figure of the prisoner who pronounces himself free 
because he is unconscious of his chains has crossed our path once 
already. In an earlier context we have quoted a profession of imbelief 


< Butterfield, Herbert: Chmtiamty and Hiitory (Leadoa 1949, Bell), pp. 140 and 46. 
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which its distinguished author manifestly felt to be an effective declara¬ 
tion of intellectual independence: 

‘One intellectual excitement has . . . been denied me. Men wiser and 
more learned than I have discerned in History a plot, a rhythm, a pre¬ 
determined pattern. These harmonies are concealed from me. I can see 
only one emergency following up>on another as wave follo^vs upon wave; 
only one great fact with respect to which, since it is unique, there can be 
no generalisations; only one safe rule for the historian: that he should 
recognise in the development of human destinies the play of the con¬ 
tingent and the unforeseen.’* 

This declaration had become a locus classicus within seventeen years 
of the date of its publication ;* yet, before it was published, it had already 
been put out of court by its author’s choice of his title for the book in 
which this prefatory passage was intended to strike the key-note. An 
historian who had thus publicly declared his allegiance to the dogma 
that ‘Life is just one damned thing after another’ might have been ex¬ 
pected to give his work some such conformably non-committal title 
as ‘A History of Some Emergencies in Some Human Affairs’; but, in 
c^ing it, as he did, ‘A History of Europe’, he was recanting in his title 
his own denial in his preface that he had ‘discerned in History a plot, a 
rhythm, a pre-determined pattern’; for the portmanteau word^ ‘Europe’ 
is a whole Corpus Juris Naturae in itself. 

In writing into his title this one word ‘Europe’, the historian was 
compromising himself inextricably by subscribing implicitly to at least 
thirty-nine articles of a submerged Western religio historici. 

Article One of this traditional Act of Faith is an endorsement of a 
glaring pattern of cultural geography in which the OikoumenS is dis- 
memliMred, by a Procrustean operation, into fragments labelled ‘Europe’ 
and the rest of ‘the continents’.* Article Two is an act of homage to an 
egocentric illusion which \^’as shared by the children of a \Vestem 
Society with the children of all other societies known to History, and 
which had misled them all into the identical, and therefore in every case 
incongruous, assumption that each society’s own culture was ‘Civiliza¬ 
tion’ with a capital ‘C’.* Article Three is the detection of a plot in which 
the emergencies that follow ‘upon one another as wave follo^vs upon 

* Fisher, H. A. L.: A History of Europe (London 1935, E^rc & SpottUwoode, 3 vols.), 
vol. i, p. vu, quoted in the present Study, V. v. 414. 

* The briUiance with wmcb, in this poMge, the Weltanschauung of sn antinomic 
school of Late Modem Western historians is propounded by a master of Ute art of His¬ 
tory, and the force of the impression made on the minds of contemponrics by ao 
challenging an exposition of a sharply controversial thesis by an eminent authority, were 
the considerations that moved the present writer at tliis point in hia argument to illus¬ 
trate hit theme by citing sn liistorian of an older generation for whom be felt on abiding 
professional respect and personal regard. Herbert Fisher’s kindness to him as a young 
mao had been one of the nappy circumstances in his life, and one of the milestones in his 
education had been Na^Uonie Statermanship in Germany-^ book that, in hia juditement, 
was a muterpiece in tne practice of the delicate an of distilling History out ot pubhe 
archives. 

s ’You see, it's like a portmanteau—there are two meanings packed up into one word' 
(Humpey Dumpty in Alice Through Ote Looking Glass, by Lewis Carroll). 

4 A critique of this tnditionol pattern of cultural geography will be found in IX. vili. 
70S-29. For the purposes of the present argument, it makes no difTercnce whether this 
pattern it, or is not, a reflection of historical realities. 

> This egocentric illusion had been examined in I. i. 157-64. 
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wave’ wash up the historian's own culture, country, and clan on to a 
pinnacle on which History hnds its denouement and its consummation.* 
Article Four is a no longer avowed, yet none the less patently implied, 
ascription of this plot of Human Destiny to a divine playwright and 
stage-manager who, by a sovereign act of predetermination, has selected 
the historian’s tribe to be God’s own Chosen People. Article Five is the 
Christian doctrine that God’s choice has been transferred from Israel to 
the Christian Church. Article Six is the Medieval Western Christian 
dogma that the truly orthodox Christian Church is not the canonically 
Orthodox Church but the Western (notwithstanding any play that a 
Photius may make with the filioqtu). Article Seven is the Late Modem 
Western postulate that the mantle of a Medieval Western Christendom 
has fallen upon the shoulders of an ex-Christian Modern Western 
Society by the divine oversight of a God who has now ceased to govern 
and perhaps even ceased to reign. Article Eight is the equation of this de¬ 
consecrated shadow of a defunct Western Christendom with the imagi¬ 
nary cultural continent already labelled ‘Europe’. Article Nine is a 
parrot cry that was being refuted by fresh strokes of the anthropologist’s 
pencil and the orientalist’s pen and the archaeolt^st’s spade as often as 
It was being reputed by the tongues of Western historians. Its burden 
was that ‘Europe’ was distinguished alike from an 'Unchanging East’* 
and from primitive ‘peoples that have no history’* by being History’s 
only possible subject; and it will be seen that this slogan was an assertion 
that the only possible history was the history of Europe because Euro¬ 
pean affairs alone had a rhythm. 

A citation of the remaining thirty articles of religion that still lie 
packed in an expanding Pandora’s Box labelled ‘Europe’ might ta.\ the 
reader’s patience without being strictly necessary for clinching the pre¬ 
sent argument. On the strength of Articles I~IX, as these have been 
recited above, we may perhaps take it as having been already demon¬ 
strated that an historian’s professed inability to discern in History any 
plot, rhythm, or predetermined pattern is no evidence that blind Sam¬ 
son has actually won his boasted freedom from the bondage of ‘laws of 
Nature’. The presumption is, indeed, the opposite; for, when bonds are 
imperceptible to the wearer of them, they arc likely to prove more diffi¬ 
cult to shake off than when they betray their presence and reveal some¬ 
thing of their shape and texture by clanking and galling. 

It is, no doubt, also true that, even when a thinker is salutarily aware 
of an intellectual pattern in his mind, this awareness is not in itself any 
guarantee that he will be able to get rid even of the particular pattern that 
is obsessing him, not to speak of his finding himself able to dispense with 
intellectual pattern-making altogether. Yet, short of that, Man’s con¬ 
sciousness is likely to prove itself Man’s guardian angel in this pass as in 
others; for, in so far as he manages to bring one of these patterns within 

> ThU mUconcepcion of the proceu of growth as being s movement in a straight line 
culminsting in the nistorian's own time and place has been examined in 1. i. 160^1. 

s The catchword of 'the Unchanging Eaar has been dissected in this Study in I. i. 
164-8. 

i The grounds for rejecting this opprobious libel as a misnomer hai'e been examined 
in I. i. 179-80. 
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the focus of consciousness, he is winning for himself at least a chance of 
managing to discern whether this image in his mind is a reflection of 
Reality or a baseless hallucination; and, even if he finds that he cannot 
think at all except on the lines of some pattern or other, he will at any rate 
have an opportunity, in the light of consciousness, of sorting his intel¬ 
lectual stock, comparing one pattern with another, discarding the 
patterns that seem to him counterfeit, and retaining those that seem to 
him true copies of ‘laws of Nature’. By contrast, when a thinker can 
boast that, whether wilfully or by act of God (in an insurance company’s 
usage of that phrase), he is unconscious of any plot, rhythm, or pattern in 
his panorama of the Universe, he is telling us in effect that he is at the 
mercy of whatever pattern, rhythm, or plot may be in invisible occupa¬ 
tion of his professedly empty, swept, and pmished* mental house. This 
occupying pattern may be so archaic, infantile, crude, and far-fetched 
that, if the occupied mind ever could or would look its masked master- 
ideology in the 4 ce, it would be horrified to see itself in bondage to an 
ape, child, Caliban, or Chimaera.* Yet, so long as this master is able to 
rule the blind soul by an invisible acte de prisencty just so long will the 
soul—like ‘a horseman borne afar, who never sees the horse beneath his 
thigh’^—remain impotent either to exchange this unworthy pattern for 
a better or to redeem it by refining it in the crucibles of reflection and 
self-criticism. 

The figure of the typical antinomian latter-day Western historian, 
caught fast in bondage to an invisible pattern whose dominion over him 
was secure just because he believed himself to be proof against ever 
entertaining any such idea, was, of course, a living witness to a relativity 
of historical thought that was the looking-glass through which we forced 
our entry into the vista of our present StudyI'his captive mammoth 
was a unique twentieth-century relic of a now old-fashioned-looking 
Western intellectual fauna which, save for this single surviving repre¬ 
sentative, had become extinct because its habitus had been too nicely 
adapted by the goddess Natural Selection to the temporary exigencies 
of an eighteenth-century Western intellectual environment. The 
eighteenth-century dogma, still cherished by so many twentieth-century 
Western historians, that no sense was to be made of human affairs, had 
been gradually whittled away, as we have seen, by the progressive en¬ 
croachments of Science during the intervening quarter of a millennium. 
Yet Science’s overt conquests at the expense of a would-be antinomian 
school of historians were not so damaging to this school’s thesis as its 
own subconscious thraldom to mental patterns that displayed the tell¬ 
tale imprint of a particular time and place. 

This relativity of an unacknowledged pattern of thought, which was 
so conspicuous, and so crippling, an infirmity of cighteenth-century- 

I Matt. xii. 44: Lulcexi. 25. . . , . 

a *Tha dinger of subconscious ind pnmiuve theonsina should not require further 
srgunient. O^r choice is not between theory tnd no theory but between worknunlike 
theory and theory that is not workmanlike’ (Schumpeter, J. A.: Busina* Cyelts (New 

York 1939, McGraw-Hill, a vols.), x-ol. i, p. 32. n. i). ...... 

s Jalil-ad-DIn ROmI: Mashnosa, Book I, U. 1109 seqq., translated by Nicholson, 
R. A., in Riora, Post and Mystic (London 1950, Allen & Unwin), p. 106. 

* See I. i. x-16. 
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minded tu'entieth-century historians had been adroitly turned to ac¬ 
count by a spirited historian-philosopher in an attempt to vindicate the 
historians* antediluvian Antinomianism by casting discredit on their bite 
noire in the shape of 'laws of Nature’ in the affairs of Man in Process of 
Civilization. 

‘So-called sciences of the Human Mind, whether total or partial (I 
refer to such studies as those on the Theory of Knowledge, of Morals, of 
Politics, of Economics, and so forth). . . are designed as accounts of one 
unchanging subject-matter, the Mind of Man as it always has been and 
always will be.. . . 

‘This assumption is present... in Montesquieu, but it also lies at the 
back of all the philosophical work of the eighteenth century, not to men¬ 
tion earlier periods. The Cartesian innate ideas are the ways of thinking 
which are natural to the Human Mind as such, everywhere and always. 
The Lockian human understanding is sometlting assumed to be every¬ 
where the same, though imp^ectly developed in children, idiots, and 
savages. The Kantian mind which, as Intuition, is the source of Space and 
Time, as Understanding the source of the Categories, and as Reason the 
source of the ideas of God, Freedom, and Immortality, is a purely human 
mind, but Kant unquestioningly assumes it to be the only kind of human 
mind that exists or ever has existed. Even so sceptical a thinker as Hume 
accepts this assumption. . . . Hume never shows the slightest suspicion 
that the Human Nature [which] he is analysing in his philosophical work 
is the nature of a Western European in the early eighteenth century, and 
that the very some enterprise, if undertaken at a tvidcly different time or 
place, might have )'ielded widely different results. He alwa)*s assumes that 
otir reasoning faculty, our tastes and sentiments, and so forth, are some¬ 
thing perfectly uniform and invariable, underlying and conditioning all 
historical changes. . . . 

‘A positive science of Mind will, no doubt, be able to establish uni¬ 
formities and recurrences, but it can have no guarantee that the laws 
[which] it establishes will hold good beyond the historical period from 
which its facts are drawn. Such a science (as we have lately been taught 
with regard to what is called Classical Economics) can do no more than 
describe in a general way certain characteristics of the historical age in 
which it is constructed. If it tries to overcome this limitation by drawing 
on a w'ider field, relying on Ancient History, Modem Anthropology, and 
so on, for a larger basis of ^cts, it will still never be more than a generalised 
description of certain phases in Human History. It will never be a non- 
historical Science of Mind. . . . 

‘Little acquaintance with [so-called sciences of the Human Mind] is 
demanded in order to see that they are noticing of the sort, but only 
inventories of the wealth achieved by the Human Mind at a certain stage 
in its history. The Republic of Plato is an account, not of the unchanging 
ideal of political life, but of the Greek ideal os Plato received it and re¬ 
interpreted it. The BtJtics of Aristotle describes, not an eternal morality, 
but the morality of the Greek gentlentan. Hobbes’s Leviathan expounds 
the political ideas of seventeenth-century absolutism in their English form. 
Kant’s ethical theory expresses tl\e moral convictions of German pietism; 
his Critiqxu of Pure Reason analyses the conceptions and principles of New¬ 
tonian science in their relation to the philosophical problems of the day.’’ 

> CoUioffwood, R. G.: The Idea of Iliitery (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Press), pp. 229, 
82-83, 223-4, 229. 
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All this is both true and well said, and we may observe in parenthesis 
that it is as pertinent a critique of the work of professedly antinomian 
historians as it is of attempts to discern Maws of Nature’ governing 
human affairs. A Chinese antinomian confrere and contemporary of the 
Western antinomian historian Herbert Fisher would have labelled his 
book, not ‘A History of Europe’, but * A History of the Middle Kingdom’.* 
Yet a diversity of inscriptions on title-pages, which would thus illustrate 
the relativity of antinomian historians’ outlooks to their own social 
milieux, w’ould also testify, in the same breath, to the uniformity of 
antinomian historians’ delusions about the workings of their own minds; 
for these two diverse titles are, both alike, specifications of patterns in the 
affairs of Man in Process of Civilization, and, in thus committing himself 
on his title-page to a pattern, whatever the pattern may be, either his¬ 
torian will have ‘escaped his own notice’ (to enlist an Ancient Greek 
turn of phrase) in making a public recantation of his boasted inability to 
discern in History any pattern, rhythm, or plot. Nor could our Chinese 
or Western historian-sceptic succeed in salvaging his scepticism by de¬ 
scribing his work expressly as being ‘A History without a Pattern’; for, 
supposing that this vaunted ‘pattemlcssness’ could be genuinely con¬ 
ceived of and that the idea could then be successfully put into execution, 
the result could be nothing but just one pattern the more. In this light we 
can see that CoUingwood’s act of sceptical faith in taking the shimmer of 
relativity in the foreground of historical thought* at its face value cannot 
be the last word; and indeed every sceptic who has the honesty to be 
thoroughgoing brings his negations tumbling to the ground by sawing 
clean through the branch on which the sceptic-sawyTer is perching. 

Overrunning the combative philosopher’s Echelon of advanced posi¬ 
tions in the successive zones of Economics, Politics, and Morals without 
lingering, at this stage, to mop them up, let us now press our counter¬ 
offensive home into the zone of the Theory of Knowledge, which is 
Scepticism’s last ditch where it will decisively stand or fall; and, in con¬ 
ducting this operation, let us take a leaf out of the tactical note-book of 
a nameless genius who, according to an amusing legend, once initiated 
his mates into the secret of how to win ‘hands down’ in a contest over 
some long since forgotten issue between the employees on the Italian 
State Railways and the Ministry of Communications at Rome. 

When the leaders of the aggrieved ferroviarii were nervously debat¬ 
ing whether they should take the risk of depleting their trade-union 
funds, and perhaps even falling foul of the law, by instructing their 
followers to strike work, one ingenious mind suggested an alternative 
course of action that would be certain to bring the railwaymcn’s adver¬ 
saries to their knees without putting the workers in the wrong or even 
costing them a penny. 'Instead of going on strike’, he su^ested, 'let us 
simply carry out the official regulations'; and this elegant solution of the 
railwaymen’s problem had only to be propounded in order to be ac¬ 
cepted, nmitu contradicente, as the unquestionably advantageous line 

> Sea the rescript, cited in 1.1. i6x, which was addressed in A. 0.1793 by t^ Oecumeni¬ 
cal Emperor Ch'icn Lung to the parochial princeling in portibus barlMricis, George Ill 
of Britain. * See 1. i. 16. 
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of tactics to pursue. Its elegance lay in the fact—too familiar to have 
registered itself in any ordinary railwa)rnian’s consciousness—that the 
continued operation of the Italian State Railways was dependent on the 
continued observance of a tacit ‘gentleman's agreement’ between the 
employees and the authorities that the regulations officially in force 
were to be tactfully ignored. So, by simply carrying out their legal duties 
for once in a way, the railwaymen could instantaneously bring the traffic 
on the railways to a standstill without either forfeiting their pay or 
rendering themselves liable to prosecution. No sooner said than done. 
When the moment arrived for the morning express train to leave Milan 
for Rome, and the guard duly blew his whistle, the driver correctly 
waited to hear the same blast twice repeated at intervals of fifteen 
minutes; and, when the train then did get under way, the driver, cor¬ 
rectly again, accommodated the train’s speed to the walking-pace of a 
colleague who was likewise correctly carrying out the regulations by 
advancing, ten paces ahead of the buffers of the locomotive, waving a red 
flag held in his right hand to ensure the safety of the public while he was 
tapping the rails with a hammer held in his left hand to ensure the safety 
of ffie passengers. This sly ‘cold war’ could have only one outcome, and 
the end came quickly. On receipt of a telegraphic report from the station- 
master at Milan, the Ministry at Rome announced its unconditional 
surrender. 

Translating the Italian railwaymen’s tactics from an economic to an 
intellec ual arena, let us now try the effect of taking Fisher’s dictum 
‘There can be no generalizations’* ait pied dc la lettre. ^Vc can perhaps 
now still legitimately utter the word ‘battle’ in recording the battle of 
Megiddo {commissum circa 1468 B.C.); but, now that wc are conscien¬ 
tiously abiding by the regulation that ‘History never repeats itself, we 
must, of course, find some other word to describe what happened at 
Marathon, and some other again to describe what happened at Waterloo; 
and, when we have shot all the bolts in our most copious dictionary of 
synonyms (though, strictly speaking, we shall be guilty of ‘not playing 
the game’ if we stoop to any such verbal subterfuge), we shall find our¬ 
selves constrained to keep silence for ever after on the subject of the 
affairs of Homo BelUgerans, We can also perhaps now still legitimately 
pronounce the words ‘Pope John I’; yet all the known synonyms of that 
ilk—‘pontifT, ‘prelate’, ‘primate’, ‘hierophant’, ‘Grand Lama’, ‘Mobadh- 
an MObadh’, and what-not—will hardly legitimize for us the twenty- 
two (or is it twenty-three ?) repetitions that are obstinately demanded 
of us sub rosa by a History that officially declines to repeat itself. But our 
plight is perhaps more seriotis than we have yet realized, for, if ‘History 
never repeats itself, one single ‘John’ is the only ‘John’ whom it is per¬ 
missible for us to name; and, though w*e may dishonestly eke out this 
iron ration by buying ‘Jack’, ‘Jean’, ‘Euan’, ‘Evan’, ‘Ivan’, ‘Johann’, and 
‘Yohanan’ in a philological black market, famine will still be lying in 
wait for us round the comer when we are left with no unappropriated 
homonym for affixing to the next man in the queue. But what are we 
saying.^ For Adam, now that wc think of it, was a man, and, since ‘His- 

* See the pMUge quoted on p. 195, above. 
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tory does not repeat itself’, our common father must have been the last 
man as well as the Brst, without prejudice to the question of how we are 
to refer to Adam’s children. At this point speech and thought alike fail 
us. We have effectively inhibited ourselves from thinking or writing 
either about History or about anything else; and, if the philosopher- 
historian who has ruled out ‘uniformities and recurrences’ from the 
realm of Reality* wishes to be given quarter, he had better now make up 
his mind to capitulate with the promptness that, according to the 
legend, was once the only salvation of the Italian Ministry of Com- 
mtinications. 

The truth which confounds an honestly consistent sceptic is that the 
Human Intellect is so constituted as to be intrinsically incapable of ever 
thinking about anything at all except in terms of uniformities, recur¬ 
rences, regularities, laws, rhythms, plots, and patterns of other kinds, 
while, conversely, of course, none of these patterns is conceivable as 
being anything but an arrangement of facts. 

‘The theories with which Science works cannot be conceived as exisdng 
apart from the facts of human experience, and men can apprehend facta 
only in terms of the notions with which their minds arc furnished. ... In 
scientific work these two blends, knowledge of fact and theoretical 
conceptions, keep stimulating, extending, and enriching each other. An 
investigator who starts with what purports to be an exposition of 
theory is tacitly using the facts by which the ideas have been moulded; 
and one who starts with what purports to be an exposition of facts is 
tacitly using the theoretical conceptions by which facts have been 
apprehended.’* 

Thus Homo Sapiens is confined a priori to a choice between two alter¬ 
native conclusions, and these two only, when he is confronted with the 
ultimately inescapable necessity of making up his mind about the cre¬ 
dentials of his own mental patterns. Either we must conclude that, in so 
far as we do apparently manage to think about something, the pattern 
that we register in performing any act of thought is a pattern that is 
genuinely present in Reality, or cl« we must conclude that the pattern 
registered in our minds is an illtision and that, in other words, our 
thoughts are not reflections of ‘things* but are mental figments without 
counterparts in any reality distinguishable from our consdo^ness. In 
this dilemma a sceptic who has the courage of his convictions must 
either retire from the field or else change sides; and, when it comes to 
the point, he will find that, for a philosopher, desertion, not withdrawal, 
is the honourable course because it is the only logical one; for, in ac¬ 
knowledging that he is a sceptic, our adversary has proclaimed that he is 
a thinker and has committed himself in the act, by an involuntary re¬ 
affirmation of a celebrated proposition of Descartes’, to a declaration of 
faith in the archetype-pattem, ‘I am’.* 


» Collingwood, in the pMMge quoted on p.i^, tbovc. „ . ,v v _i- 

* Mitchell, W. C.: Businat Cycles: The Problem and tU SeiUng (New Yorit 19*7. 
Netional Bureau of Economic Rejearch, Inc), P. 59i **•*•„, , . , 

^ i Exod. iii. 14; Exod. iii. 6 and 16; Matt. xxii. 3a; Mark xji. ad-a?; Luke xr. 37-38. 
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LAW AND FREEDOM IN HISTORY 


(d) THE GROUNDS OP THE LATE MODERN WESTERN 
HISTORIANS’ AGNOSTICISM 

The antinomian latter-day Western historians’ dogma that the history 
of Man in Process of Civilization is an unintelligibly chaotic congeries 
of brute facts thus proves to be a heresy from the standpoint, not merely 
of Western science, but of Human Thought itself; and this spectacle of 
’the laws of Nature’ standing entrenched and embedded in tlie very 
structure of Man’s intellect forces us to ask ourselves what can have 
possessed any—even antediluvian—breed of Man to make him nail 
these hereticsd colours to his mast. The antinomian historians’ response 
to the challenge of a decisive change of intellectual climate in their cul¬ 
tural environment was not merely reactionary but truculent. So far from 
seeking to earn an erasure of the stigma with which they had been 
branded by eighteenth-century Western philosophers,' they retorted ^ 
telling the world that ‘their glory’ was ‘in their shame’.* Their response 
to the challenge of outlawry was to proclaim themselves to be the An- 
tinomians that they were. Constituting themselves the grand jury in 
their own case, they found that the charge indicting them of making 
nonsense of History was a true bill, and then, proceeding to constitute 
themselves, in turn, the jury, they acquitted themselves with a self- 
indulgent verdict of ‘not guilty’, on the plea that to be convicted of 
making nonsense was as good as to be warranted ‘scientific’. 

On this point our comparison of the historians with the ducks in the 
Round Pond will hardly help us out; for the ducks, as we have seen, were 
not truculent; they were supine; and, in proudly refraining from fighting 
with the vagrant gulls for the crusts that were tossed to tJ)e birds by the 
general public, the ducks were rationally discounting in advance a never 
yet disappointed expectation that the subsistence allowance, annually 
voted to them by a benevolent Parliament, would continue to be issued 
to them by a dutiful Ministry of Works. By contrast, the historians had 
no such comfortable assurance that, if they allowed tlic affairs of Man in 
Process of Civilization to be snatched from under their noses, morsel by 
morsel, by their predatory rivals the social scientists, any providence, 
human or divine, was going to dish out to them any alternative means of 
subsistence. Indeed, on any rational calculation the chances were that, 
on the contrary, the historians’ policy of non-violent non-co-operation 
with the social scientists’ depredations at their expense would result in 
leaving them destitute. Thus for the historians, unlike the ducks, the 
attitude of being ‘too proud to fight’ was a luxury that they coxild not 
afford; yet, nevertheless, they were indulging in it. Like the ducks, they 
were refusing to scramble for bread falling like manna from Heaven. 
They were declining to defend their own birthright by taking a leaf out 
of their rivals* book. What had prompted these latter-day Western his¬ 
torians to play this foolhardily dangerous game of challenging the 
validity of the ineluctable laws of thought by refusing to entertain the 
contemporary Western scientists’ hypothesis that there were ‘laws of 
Nature’ governing the history of Man in Process of Civilization ? They 

< See Tcggirt, in the passages quoted on p. 183, above. ^ Phil. ui. 19. 
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would hardly thus have followed the Pharisees* forbidding example of 
passing sentence of ostracism on themselves' if they, in their turn, had 
not been moved by Pharisaically compulsive motives. Can we account 
for the idiosyncrasy of these antinomian historians by laying bare its 
intellectual grounds ? 

One argument that was sometimes propounded by latter-day Western 
historians to prove the impracticability of applying to human affairs 
those methods by which non-human affairs had been successfully 
brought under the jurisdiction of laws of Nature was to point out that, 
in the study of human affairs, hypotheses could not be verified by 
mounting ‘controlled’ experiments, since in real life, in sharp contrast 
to the utopian conditions of an Huxlcian Brave New World, Man had 
never yet been conditioned to the amenability of a guinea-pig, but was 
still e?^ibiting all the contrariness of a most recalcitrantly wild animal.* 
This observation was, of course, correct, but the agnostic conclusion 
drawn from it was put out of court by the following consideratioru. In 
the first place a human wild animal that was fiercely refractory to the 
personal wills of other representatives of its kind might at the same time 
turn out to be tamely submissive to the impersonal yoke of custom and 
impressionably amenable to spells cast upon the conscious personality by 
both a personal and an impersonal layer of a subconscious psychic 
underworld. The second weakness of the argument was the postulate 
that a ‘law of Nature’ could never properly be certified as having been 
duly ascertained unless it had been verified by e.Kpcriments arranged and 
executed $0 as to insulate the particular phenomena in which the regu¬ 
larities and recurrences constituting this hypothetical pattern, rhythm, 
plot, or law were alleged to reveal themselves. I'hc acceptance of this 
postulate would have entailed the disfranchisement of a number of 
sciences which had been recognized, by the general consensus of a Col¬ 
lective Human Intellect, to have won a legitimate title to the name 
by having put their finger on systems of ‘laws of Nature’ that w'cre 
generally admitted to be valid. 

Since Primitive Man was no more amenable to being made a victim of 
controlled experiments than was Man in Process of Civilization, the 
science of Anthropology would have been the first to lose its franchise on 
the postulated test; and no doubt the historians would not have been 
sorry to find this opportunity of disallowing retrospectively a title to 
which they had implicitly given a grudging recognition by maintaining a 
disapprobatory silence. Fortunately, however, for the vulnerably human 
science of Anthropology, the impeccably inhuman science of Astronomy 
happened to be in the same boat. The courses of the stars* were no more 
amenable to the test of controlled experiments* than were the tides in 
the affairs of men;* and Astronomy and Anthropology must therefore 
either sink or swim together—sharing the same watery grave if an ability 
to insist on registering its subjects’ finger-prints was to be taken as the 

* For the etymology of the word 'Ph»ri»e«»’, *tt V. v. 73, with n. 4. _ , 

a Se« Darwin, Sir Ch»rl«:TA*Ar«rAn7ii«Jn y«irj(London 1954, lUrt-Dara), chap, 
vii: ‘Man—A Wild Animal’ (pp. J »5“33)‘ 

» Judges V. ao. ... See p. 17a, above. 

* Sbaiupeare: yuJius Cottar, Act IV, scene iii, I. 317. 
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crucial test of a science’s respectability, and riding the storm hand in 
hand if this proposed test was to be dismissed as an imposition that was 
invidious and unnecessary. In these circumstances it was manifest that 
Astronomy and Anthropolo^ alike would retain, and not forfeit, their 
titles to being recogniaed as hiU-blooded sciences, since it was manifest 
that, if common sense were confronted with the choice of having to 
throw overboard either Astronomy’s claim to be a science or the his¬ 
torians’ forensic insistence on the indispensability of controlled experi¬ 
ments, then common sense would salvage Astronomy at the price of 
jettisoning the requirement that soi-disants 'laws of Nature’ must have 
been verified by controlled experiments in order to qualify for being 
promulgated as the findings of a science. Astronomy was not only per¬ 
haps the oldest of all the sciences; she had also continued to retain her 
place of honour even in an age that had seen the sinister rise of a par¬ 
venu Atomic Physics; and this persistent and unabated brilliance of a 
venerable science in which the method of controlled experiment was in¬ 
applicable in the nature of the case was a practical vindication of the 
thesis that, in the study of phenomena, non-human and human alike, 
observation, unverified by experiment, was after all capable of effectively 
ascertaining 'laws of Nature’. 

This question of principle, however, probably counted for much less 
among the considerations inclining a latter-day school of Western his¬ 
torians towards Antinomianism than the question whether the ascertain¬ 
ment of ‘laws of Nature’ in the affairs of Man in Process of Civilization 
was feasible in practice under the conditions with which these historians 
were confronted by the quantity of the data with which they had to 
deal. It was arguable that this quantity was too great, and also arguable 
that it was too small; and both these mutually exclurive arguments were 
used by different sects of contemporary Western historians who were all 
of the antinomian persuasion. Since those who argued that the data on 
the table were too numerous to be made to make sense appeared to be in 
a large majority over their confreres who arrived at an equally agnostic 
conclusion for the opporite reason, it will be convenient to examine this 
plea that the quantity of data was disablingly abundant before conrider- 
ing the alternative plea that it was disablmgly scanty. 

Since the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, when the Modem 
Western historians had incurred the censure of the Modem Western 
philosophers, the historians had in truth vastly increased the quantity of 
data within their purview by raking in enormous masses of them from 
two previously unexploited rubbish-heaps. On the one hand they had 
opened up the archives of Western public institudoos such as the Papal 
Curia and the governments, central and local, of the Western World’s 
parochial states; and on the other hand they had brought within their 
horizon the ordinary affairs of private people who had left their trails in 
the archives of firms and families. If the historians had been concerned 
to erase the stigma with which the philosophers had branded them, they 
would have noticed that, for the purpose of an apologia, their two simul¬ 
taneous paper-chases were not equ^ly promising. 

The gravamen of the philosophers’ indictment had been that the 
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historians neglected what was susceptible of scientific study in order to 
attend exclusively to events that interfered with ‘the natural order’ by 
being ‘unnatural’^ ‘monstrous’, ‘accidental’, and ‘unusual’;* and the 
sting of truth in this charge had been retrospectively pressed home 
under the historians’ thin skin by the witty authors of 1066 and All 
That^ in their parody of a presentation of History which had actually 
once held the field. In dissociating themselves from History as it was 
being ^vritten by Western historians in the eighteenth century, the 
Western philosophers of that age had in effect been praying to be 
delivered ‘from battle and murder and from sudden death’ (in the words 
of the Litany in The Book of Common Brayer according to the use of the 
Church of England). Sudden death, murder, and batde, however, were 
the dominant theme not only of a pre-Rankean Western historiography 
but likewise of the documents that the nineteenth-century Western 
historians had been extracting from Western public archives; and the 
‘unnaturalness’ and ‘monstrousness’ of this ‘penny dreadful’, ‘Sunday 
paper’ streak in human affairs were not mitigated by bringing the stuff 
out of the wholesalers’ w’arehouses in bulk and retailing it to the public 
in an infinite number of infinitesimally small samples. 

On the other hand the nineteenth-century historians were genuinely 
breaking new ground—and thereby effectively converting their shame 
into glory—^when they broke their way out of the madhouse of sensa¬ 
tional public events, in which their predecessors had been ‘cabined, 
cribbed, confined, bound in’^ by a conventional limitation of the usage of 
the word ‘historic’, and thereby won for themselves the freedom of the 
great open spaces of private life, in which ordinary people demonstrated 
daily to intellectual sight-seers that, when the human animal was given 
the run of a Yellowstone Park, he could wear a less repulsive coun¬ 
tenance than he was condemned to exhibit in his public life, where he had 
to live under the pathological slum conditions of the zoological gardens 
in a metropolis. In claiming for History this wholesomely spacious park¬ 
land of private life, the historians were legitimately appropriating for 
their own purposes a field of human affairs which the economists and the 
sociologists were cultivating contemporaneously with fruitful results. It 
was a pity, as well as a paradox, that the historians should feel them¬ 
selves inhibited from joining in the search for a ‘natural order’ by their 
acquisition of the very data that were enabling the sociologists and the 
economists to make some sense out of a human chaos by establishing two 
new sciences through the discovery of ‘laws of Nature’ reigning over 
virgin soil. 

The historians’ inhibition was paradoxical because, in all fields of 
study, both human and non-human, it had been the experience of a 
Collective Human Intellect that, the greater the quantity of the data, the 
greater was the precision with which ‘laws of Nature’ were ascertainable.'* 
This finding holds good, as we have seen, wherever the quantity of the 
data is not either so small that nothing can be made of them beyond the 

I Sm Tcfgtrt, quoted on p. 183, tbove. 

* ScIUr, W. C.,and Yeatman, R. J.: xotiandAll That, A MtmorabU Hittory Eng~ 
land (London 1930, Methuen). 

’ Sbekepeare: Macbfth, Act III, scene iv, L *4. * See I. i. 
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establishment of the facts, or else so great that the only practicable way 
of coping with the data is the method, not of Science, but of Fiction. 
Western historians might perhaps be forgiven for having failed to find 
any rhyme or reason in fifteen decisive batdes, twelve imSms, seven sages, 
four Georges, three ages,* and other casts in which the dramatis per¬ 
sonae had been brought on to the stage in these exiguous numbersbut, 
in contrast to the quantity of data yielded by public events, the quantity 
yielded by ordinary affairs of private people was of just that intermediate 
order of magnitude that permits ‘laws of Nature' governing data to 
reveal themselves to the human eye. The number of annual harvests, for 
example, that had been reaped by Man in Process of Civilization between 
the date of the invention of Agriculture and the time of writing, mid¬ 
way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, was probably 
something between 6,000 and 12,000. The number of ‘middletowns’ 
that had come and gone from the floruit of Heliopolis and Ur and 
Harappa to the floruit of Chicago and Magnitogorsk and Shanghai must 
have run, all told, into some scores of thousands. The economists and 
sociologists had been showing what could be done with data presenting 
themselves in these quantities. Why was it that the historians were not 
taking the same advantage of the same opportunity? 

The historians seem to have missed this opportunity by falling into a 
snare and a delusion. The snare was an obsession with their own pro¬ 
fessional technique the delusion was a mistaken impression that the 
panorama of History was incomprehensibly complex. 

‘For students of modem history it was an important moment when the 
young German historian Ranke, looking at the Age of the Renaissance, 
took various authors of that period, who had written the chronicles of 
their own rimes, and by various forms of detectivc-work undermined 
their credibility. The novelty of his technique was perhsps exaggerated in 
the nineteenth-century,^ but it established the fact that you were foolish 

> A critique of the I.ete Modern Wesiein historians* conventional periodisation of th« 
history of Man in Process of Civilization into an ’ancient*, a ‘medieval*, and a ‘modem* 
aae wiU be found in I. i. 168-71. 

* It was noteworthy, however, that, of the five numbers here cited, the laat two only 
would be decidedly too acnall to reveal undcrlyine rrgularitica and uniformitiee by sivins 
tb^lsy of Chance on the surface a sufficient scope for it to neutralize itielf. 

number usually need not be at all lar^e for the chances to average out. With the 
typical example of spinning a coin, even a quite small number like ten almost count 
as a large number in the sense that, if the coin is spun ten times, the number of heads 
will raray be more than two away from five, which ia the average number of heads. In 
most mstten concerned with prooability, three or four count as small numbers, ten as 
a fairly Urge number, and a hundred as a very large number* (Darwin, C. G.: 7*as Ntxt 
Million Years (London >951, Hart*Davis), p. 90). 

By the lime when this authoritative pronouncement by one of the most eminent 
mathematical physicists of the present water’s generation was published, the writer had 
been spending some twenty-five years of his working life on menul operations with 
twenty-one specimens of the species 'civiliationt* without having any assurance that 
this number ivas, in truth, large enough for his requirements. He was proportionately 
elated when he came to this passage in Sir Charles Darwm*s book. 

* Sec I. i. t~8. 

* Ranke had certainly been anticipated by a school of Chinese philologists and textual 
critica in the Far Eastern World in the age of the Manebu imperw regime (see pp. 58-^9, 
abov^ and by a school of Greek documentarians in an Aristotelian and post-Anstoteiian 
age of Hellenic history. If Ranke tod his disciples had taken to heart the two historical 
facts that Aristotle had organized the manufacture of a digest of the constitutions of 
158 parochial states, and that Cratetus had assembled a corpus of Athenian official 
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to depend on the contemporary chroniclers and narrative-writers of the 
sixteenth century if you wished to know what really happened in that 
period—you must go to official documents.^ .. The intensity of criticism 

documents recorded tn inscriptions, there might have been little more spirit left in them 
than wu left in the Quoen of ohebs after she had made her inventory of King Solomon’a 
apparatus (i Kings x. 5).—AJ.T. 

< Scholars go to oflicial documents at their peril if they have not previously trained 
themselves for interpreting them by having taaen a hand in the manufacture of them; 
and Modem Western documentarians who had neglected this precaution vrotUd have 
been well advised to take warning by the cautionary ute of A^totla’s anonymous 
research assistant who^ in the compilation of the narrative section of Th« Constitution of 
Athtns, had the tcmency to discard Thucydides' account of the coup d'itat in 41 x B.c. 
that bad brought into power the ephemeral regime of ‘the Four Hundred'. In our post* 
Rankean Age of Western intellectual history we can recapture the conscientious young 
woman's thrill when her patient exploration of the papyri in the Record Office at Athena, 
or of the stelae on the Acropolis, was rewarded by her discovery of the series of official 
documents manufactured in the official year within whi^ the episode of ‘the Four 
Hundred' had occurred. ‘Who could have dreamed', the must have cried, aa the waa 
extcitedly announcing her discovery to her august master, ‘thst our documentary tech¬ 
nique would vindicate itself as aenaationally aa this f By going to the official documents 
we have now demonstrated how foolish it is to depend on 'niucydides if one wants to 
know what really happened in that period.' Here indeed, as Horaoe was one day to write, 
h>nia dormilat Homenis {Epistulaf, Book II, Ep. iii, 1 . 350): but a latter-day hiatorian's 
detective-work would not be complete until he had established the idcnticy of the 
‘napping Homer* in the case, and here the last laugh tuma against, not Thucydides, but 
Aristotle; for it was Aristotle who was caught napping when he condescendir^ly put hit 
own name to his ingenuous research-astistant'a oraft. The discrepancy between Thucy¬ 
dides' chronicle and the conccmporaiy official documents which the young woman had 
pointed out to Aristotle was indeed just u glaring as she had reported it to be; but, 
unfortunately for Aristotlc’a reputation, the explanation that he had allowed his pupU to 
imme upon him was s mare's nest. 

The true story of the coup d'itat of ‘the Four Hundred' me as rigentUth gecMien ('in 
the famous words of Ranke’) turned out after all to have been the tale told by ^ucydidea 
on the authority of participants and witnmes whose evidence he bad aagacioiuly fol¬ 
lowed though he tactfully withheld their names. The discrepant documents in the 
Athenian public records were (if the young blue-stocking was not in error in aasiming 
the date of their manufacture to the time when the Four Hundred were in poweO un¬ 
truthful and, by the same token, authentic. They were untruthful because they had been 
manufactured (if manufactured at that time), on instructions from 'the Four Hundred', 
for the serious practical purpose of covering their politician-fabricators' tracks by throw¬ 
ing dust in academically innocent eyes. Thucydides, of course, was not taken in; he had 
once been in politics himself, ond he was alive to the disreputable tricka of the tr^e; but 
‘the Four Hundred’ did score a notable posthumous success when their documentary 
dust-cloud (if the credit for having nisied it could truly be claimed by them) put 
Aristotle off the scent—and this after the location of the truth had been revealed to any 
eharp-eyed huntsman by the good dog Thucydides' shrewdly pointing tail. This re¬ 
vindication of'Thucydides' veracity was a feat of Modern Western detective-work to th« 
credit of M. O. B. Carv (see Tha journal 0/ HalUnu Studios, vol. xxxiii (London 19x3, 
Society for the Promown of Hellenic Studies), pp. t-i8; vol. Ixcxii (19^2), pp. s6~vn. 

This posthumous success of ‘the Pour Hunared’a' documenury impMture fully 
recouped these poUdeians for an expenditure of rime and thought which, if they did 
spend them, they could ill afford to spare for the luxury of whitewashing themselves in 
tne midst of a crisis in which they were tcru;^iing for power and life. A documentary 
misrepresentation of the truth that cook in Anstotlc had certainly not been labour lost. 
AU the same, the Four Hundred, being men of action, were, no doubt, acting on shorter 
views, and working for quicker returns, than this In any documentary hoax that they 
may have committed. The normal motive for manufacturing an official document is to 
produce some immediate practical effect in current politics. The intention may be to 
prevent aomething from happening, to make something happen, or to create a false 
tmpreuion about something that has luppened, or not happened, already; there are 
divers practical purposes which the manuficcure of official documents can be made to 
■erve; but there is one purpose—one which, though theoretically possible, would hardly 
occur to anyone but an nUtorian—which the historian would be wise to leave out of his 
reckoning: the manufacturer of official documents is never inspired by an academic con¬ 
cern to record the truth for the benefit of future historians; for, from the man of action'a 
sUndpoint, the briefing of future historians is, at best, unprofitable and, at worst, im¬ 
prudent. 

This is a cardinal consideration which bistoriana seldom beat in mind, though 
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and the awareness of the possible pitfalls increased in a remaHcable manner 
as time went on. . . . The development of the scientific method in nine¬ 
teenth-century historiography did not merely mean that tliis or that fact 
could be corrected, or the story told in greater detail, or the narrative 
amended at marginal points. It meant that total reconstructions proved 
to be necessary, as in the detective stories, where a single new fact might 
turn out to be a pivotal one; and what had been thought to be an accident 
might transform itself into an entirely different story of murder. In tliese 
circumstances, evidence which had seemed to mean one thing might prove 
to be capable of an entiicly different construction.’' 

This nineteenth-century experience had two psychological effects. 
The Modem Western historians’ discovery for themselves of the classic 
technique of ‘detective-work’ gave them an unwarranted sense of mas¬ 
terly power; the dissolution of once hard-looking facts under corro¬ 
sively acid documentary tests gave the same historians an undue sense 
of helpless impotence. The more confident they became of their tech¬ 
nical ability to handle the facts, the less confident they remained of 
their intellectual ability to apprehend these facts, not to speak of making 
any sense out of them; and these two conflicting psychological forces 
found their resolution in a concentration on professional technique both 
as an end in itself and as a mental city of refuge;* for here were sands in 
which an ostrich could reassuringly bury his head when the sight of a 
pursuing Hound of Heaven had got upon the fugitive’s nerves. 

The snare of historical technique has been exposed by the Western 
Christian historian whom we have just quoted: 

‘We fall into certain habits of mind and easily become the slaves of them, 
when in reality wc only adopted them for the purpose of a particular 
technique. It is as though people could be so long occupied in tearing 
flowers to pieces and studying their mechanism that they forget ever to 
stand back again and see the buttercup whole. It is possible that in the 
transition to the modern outlook the World was guided much less by any 
deliberated philosophy than is often assumed, and I cliink that few people 
could be said to have come to that modem outlook by an authentic process 
of thinking things out. Men are often the semi-conscious victims of habits 
of mind and processes of abstraction like those involved in technical his¬ 
torical study or in physical science. They decide that for purposes of 
analysis they will only take notice of things that can be weighed and 
measured, and then they forget the number they first started from and 
come to think that these are the only things that exist. . . 

politicians seldom foil to act on it. Among the dficial documents with which the writer 
of this Study happened to be acquainted, the Hosabach Memorandum of the loth 
November, 1937, recording the minutes of a conference held in the Reichskanalei, 
Berlin, on the 5th November, was perhaps the only one that, by any stretch of the 
imagination, could be supposed to hsve been manufactured out of deference to an 
acMeraic ideal. At any race, the writer of this Study could not think of any credible 
motive for putting this incriminating record on paper except a concern to facilitate the 
future task of the Nati war-criminals' historian-prosecutors. This one academically 
exemplary official docunnent waa, however, a joker in a pack in which most other cards 
were severely practical in their design. It was not Hitler's Colonel Hosabach, but the 
Four Hundred's anonymous secretary, who was the typical representadve of the official 
document manufacturers' profession, and it was surely aignificanc that an ingenuous 
Hoesbach should have been an ingenuous Ranke’s fellow-countryman.—A.J.T. 

> Butterfield. Herbert: Christianity and History (London xmq, Bell), pp. t2. 13, and 
14-15. * See the passage of Butterfield's work quoted on p. 191, above. 

1 Duttcrfield, op. cit., p 21. 
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Yet, even so, insidious though these toils of technique might thus 
prove to be, the example of the social scientists suggests that the cap> 
tivated historians need not have remained prisoners if a failure of nerve 
had not scared them into hugging their technological chains. After 
having been intimidated by an ever more sensitive 'awareness of the 
possible pitfalls’ in a mental landscape in which a once solid Earth was 
melting into a dreamlike kaleidoscope of 'total reconstructions’, these 
distracted latter>day Western historians were appalled by a nightmare 
in which they saw this Protean chaos solidifying again, only to confront 
the tormented observer with a novel universe of an incomprehensible 
complexity; and this prospect made the sheltering sands of technique 
look like the only practicable refuge from the mental hell of being com¬ 
pelled to play an eternal game of croquet with the unmanageable imple¬ 
ments prescribed for the luckless players of the game in Lewis Carroll's 
fantasy Alice through the Looking-gla$s. 

If the latter-day Western historians’ own appreciation of their plight 
had been correct, this plight would have b^n desperate indeed; but 
fortunately their attempt to distinguish between Appearance and Reality 
happened to be an outright inversion of the truth. The nightmare vision 
of Reality from which they were seeking shelter in the sand-heap of 
technique was an illusion generated by this obscurantist technique itself. 
The apparent dissolution of a once stable world into a Protean chaos of 
infinitesimally small vagrant electrons, which would re-form into an 
infinitely complex universe if they were ever to re-form at all, was not 
the apocalypse of an appalling Reality; it was the illusory optical effect of 
a distortingly diffractive lens; and ^e nightmare could be dispelled in 
an instant by the simple salutary act of dropping this delusively sophis¬ 
ticated apparatus and reverting to the effective use of the naked eye. 

The physical eye itself presents a living allegory of this tragi-comedy 
of an intellectual malade imaginaire : 

'In an organ like the eye there are two points that are equally striking: 
the complexity of the structure and the simplicity of the way in which it 
works. . . . The eye is a machine composed of an infinite number of 
machines which are all extremely complex, yet eyesight is a simple fact. 
The eye has merely to open for eyesight to come into action. ... It is this 
contrast between the complexity of the organ and the unity of its operation 
that is intellectually disconcerting. ... 

*A$ a general rule, when an object looks simple from one side and in¬ 
finitely composite from the other side, the two aspects are far from being 
of equal importance or—to put it more precisely—^far from being on a par 
with one another in degree of reality. In such cases the simplicity is 
intrinsic to the object itself, while the infinite complexity is an effect of 
views that we take of it as we reconnoitre it, of disparate symbols through 
which our senses or our intelligence represent the object to us, and, in a 
more general way, of elements of a diiterent order with which we try to 
imitate the object artificially, but with which nevertheless it remains in¬ 
commensurable because its nature is different from theirs. 

‘An artist of genius has painted a figure on his canvas. We can imitate 
his picture in mosaic, in pieces of many colours, and, the smaller and the 
more numerous these pieces are, and the greater the variety of their shades 
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of colour, the better we shall be able to reproduce the curves and nuances 
of our model. But we should require an mfinite number of inlinitesimally 
minute components, presenting an infinite number of nuances, in order to 
obtain the exact equivalent of a figure which the artist has conceived as a 
simple thing, which he has sought to transfer to his canvas en bloc, and 
which approaches perfection in its presentation in the measure in which it 
reveals itself as being the projection of an intuition which is indivisible ... 
because [in the artist's own work] there has really been no such thing as 
an assemblage of pieces in a mosaic. What has happened is that the pic- 
ture—by which I mean the simple act projected on to the canvas—has 
spontaneously decomposed in our eyes, through the mere fact of having 
come within our perception, into thousands and thoxisands of little pieces 
which, in their re>composition, present the spectacle of a wonderful 
arrangement. 

Tn the same way the eye, with its marvellotisly complex structure, 
might be nothing more than the simple act of sight, in spite of its splitting 
up, as it does, for us into a mosaic of cells, whose order appears marvellous 
to us when once we have represented this totality to ourselves as being an 
assemblage. 

*If I raise my hand from Point A to Point B, this movement presents 
itself to me in two aspects simultaneously. Felt from within, it is an act 
that is simple and indivisible; perceived from outside it is the course of 
a particular curve AB. In this line I can distinguish as many distinct 
positions as I choose, and the line itself can be defined as a particular 
co-ordination of these positions among themselves. But this innumerable 
host of positions and the order linking one position with another ore 
autoxnatic products of the indivisible act in which my hand has moved 
from A to 6. . . . 

‘It is the same with the relation of the eye to the eyesight. . . . [So far 
from Nature’s having] produced the simple act of seeing by performing 
a Herculean tour tU fora with an infinite number of infinitely complicated 
elements, it has cost her no more trouble to make an eye than it costs me 
to raise my hand. Nature’s simple act has split up automatically into an 
infinite number of elements which will all be found co-ordinated with a 
single idea, as the movement of my hand has precipitated an mfinite 
number of i>oints which all prove to answer to a single equation.’' 

In the light of Bergson’s intuitions, we can see that the latter-day 
Western historians’ nightmare was the illusory visual effect of an in¬ 
toxicating technique. The Saint Vitus’s dance of an infinite number of 
inhniteaimaliy small data which these self-confounded intellectual tech¬ 
nicians saw through their perversely granulated lens was a shadow play 
substituted by this distorting medium for the simplicity and integrity 
of real life. The previously unpublished data whicn Western research- 
workers had been eliciting from Western archives, private and public, in 
apparently overwhelming quantities were, in truth, not so xnany integral 
facts, but merely so many artificial fragments into which the integral 
facts had been arbitrarily pulverized by a nihilistic technique. While 
the shivered splinters had become unmanageably numerous and com¬ 
plicated, the intact bones remained intelligibly few and simple. The true 
crux of History, in fact, was that the signiheant known integral events in 
the history of Man in Process of Civilization were, not awkwardly abun- 

^ 6erg«on, H.; L'i^obUioH Criatriet, a4th ed. (Piru 1931, Alcan), pp. 96-zoo. 
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dant, but awkwardly scarce;^ and the question on which the possibility 
of ascertaining ‘laws of Nature* in this episode of history turned was the 
question whether the signiheant known integral events were actually 
numerous enough to provide a basis for generalizations. 

This experience is described in the following testimony from the pen 
of a practised investigator of the working of ‘laws of Nature* on the 
economic plane of latter-day Western social life: 

‘The volume of economic statistics is certainly imposing—it is even 
intimidating at first sight. Rut on closer inspection the mass proves to 
consist less of a multiplication of independent observations upon parti¬ 
cular phenomena than of observations upon a vast variety of phenomena, 
and of the infinite detail in which certain processes must be observed. ... 
As an investigator gets deeper into a quantitative analysis of business 
cycles, his first impression that the statistical data to be dealt with are 
embarrassingly abundant turns into a conviction that they are painfully 
inadequate.'* 

The agnostics who put their finger on the scarcity of significant known 
events as their ground for denying the possibility of discerning ‘laws of 
Nature’ in the history of Man in Process of Civilization were thus at any 
rate nearer the mark—mistaken though they too might be—than their 
fellow gnostics whose identical deni^ was based on the contradictory 
thesis that the hoppers in their factory had been choked by a plethora of 
overproduction. 

This case for agnosticism on the ground, not of a redundancy in the 
data, but of an insufficiency, is judiciously presented in the following 
passage from the pen of a distinguished twentieth-century Western 
historian: 

'The reading public asks for a final interpretation of History, and for an 
answer to the question why civilisations rise and fall. Is there, as Hume 
thought, a tidal movement in human affairs and nothing more than this 
tidal ebb and How ? Is there no hope of stability or of unmixed achieve¬ 
ment in the temporal sphere? Or can it be said that, in spite of ages of 
regression towards barbarism, historians are able to bring evidence of 
progress towards a desirable end ? 

‘To these questions British historians are not very ready to give an 
answer, and, in general, the answers which are given are not put forward 
by the most learned or the most profound scholars. In the preface to his 
History of Europo, H. A. L. Fisher wrote that he had no ultimate philo¬ 
sophy of history. Such a view does not imply scepticism, or even lack of 
belief in the possibility of a final synthesis. The difficulty at present is 
that the data arc insufficient.’ To a historian the history of the World of 
Man is a very short history. The years of the astronomers and the geolo¬ 
gists reach beyond a historian’s reckoning; a small fraction only of these 
vast epochs is covered by the period during which Man, with Imowledge 

* Sc« I. i. 45S-^- 

^ Mitchell, W. C.: Businsst CyeUs: The Problem and Its Setting (New York 1937, 
Nauonil Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.), pp. 203 and 305. 

3 *lt U not—to my mind—ahoBcther paradoxical to say alto that we Imow coo much. 

I mean, we know ao many facta which lend themaelvea to arrangement in pattema that 
we can make any number of auch patterns; but we do not know enough to judge betwem 
thcae pattema or to be ture that we are doing more than pick out chance or auperficial 
resemblancea' (Sir Llewellyn Woodward in a letter of the a5th July, 1953, to the writer 
of thia Study). 
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of the wheel, of Are, of pottery, and of edged tooU, has set out to be master 
of his environment. Within this fragment of Time, the history of Lettered 
and Civilised Man fills an even smaller space. It is therefore not remark¬ 
able that a satisfactory clue has yet to ^ found to the meaning of the 
strange acts of the strangest of living creatures. Bede tells the story of the 
Northumbrian thane who compared the life of Man on Earth, in relation 
to the unknown immensity of Time, to a moment in which a bird might 
fly into the warmth of a hall in winter, and then be lost to sight again in 
the storm —de hUme in hiemem regredient. Of this short space of Time men 
had knowledge; they knew nothing of what had gone before, notliing of 
what might follow after.' 

'British historians are not necessarily without “care of knowing causes’* 
if they refuse to commit themselves to any more definite judgment upon 
the pattern of History and the meaning of human existence.'* 

> In the fsmous panaae (Baeda: Huioria EccUtiattica Gentit At^lorum, Beok II, 
chap. 13) that Sir Llewellyn Woodward hu cited here so aptly to illustrate hia own 
thesis, uie actual terms in the comparison are, of course, not the brevi^ of the dviliza- 
tioDs' Time-span up to date by contnut with the immensity of the Time-span posited 
by Anthropology, Geology, and Astronomy, but the brevity of a soul’t visible life on 
E^h by comparison with the immeasurable magnitude of this same soul's mysterious 
non-terTCstrial history. The relevant words are vita hontinutn in ttrris, ad eomparationem 
eius, good ineertwn ert, temparis and ita hate vita hotmtmm ad modiettm apparel; quid autm 
sequatur, qiddve praeeetserit, prorna ignoraimit. The meaning of these words seems clear, 
and it ia clinched by the context; for the debate in which theae words are r^orted by 
Bede to have been spoken was a discussion in the toitenagemot of the Kingdom of 
Northumbria, and the question at issue was whether to abide by a traditional Paganism 
or to be converted to Christianity; it was not the question whether the data for snidying 
the history of Man in Process of Civilisation were at present to be deemed insufficient— 
on a criterion to be found in the eatimated scale of Anthropological, Geological^ and 
Astronomical Time—for attempting to make sense of this post-priinitive current episode 
of human affairs. 

The subject of the Northumbrian notablet* debate was, in shon, not Histo^, but 
Religion and Politics. If, however, we could imagine them discussing, either before or 
after their historic debate, the question raised by Sir Lleivellyn Woodward, we can be 
sure, 0 priori, that, whether they had been speaking as stUI unconverted pagsni or been 
•peaking as recent converts to the Christian Faith, they would have been as conhdenc of 
their ability to read the riddle of the terrestrial history of Mankind as they were ahy of 
trying to the riddle of the eternal destiny of a soul. On the lips of Brae’s seventh- 
century Northumbrian thane, 'the unknown immensity of Time' did not mean the 
chronological aeons with which the twentieth-centuiy Western gralogista and astro¬ 
nomers credited the duration of a Physical Universe; it meant an ntermty that was not 
commensurate with Time in the astronomer's or the annalist's sense of that word. In the 
seventh-century Weltaruehauuni of a pagan Northumbrian warrior or a Christian Roman 
missionary, the Time-span of the histories of the civilizations was not dwarfed by the 
Time-span of the age of the Earth and the far greater age of the Stellar CMmoa, since 
these seventh-century Western minds had no idea that chronological periods of t>wM 
latter orders of magnitude might have elapsed already and might be due to go on rolling 
into the future. In their coster vista, as presented in both the Christian aid the pagan 
myth, the Coamoa, the Earth, Terrestrial Life, Human Life, and Civilization had all 
come into existence and entered on their careers in the tclf-aamc week; and this imaginary 
date lay a shorter time back than the estimated date at which the twentieth-century 
Western historian placed the rise of the earliest civiUzations at the culmination of a 
chronological prelude of almost unspeakably mater length. In this seventh-century 
WeitaruatouuTif neither the history of the Worm of Man nor the, on this estimate, coeval 
history of the btellar Cosmos presented a puzzle to which a aatiifactory clue had not yet 
been found; and neither the pagan aeventh-century Northumbrian nor the Christian 
seventh-century Roman inquirer would have hesitated to commit himsdf to a deftnite 
judgement upon t pattern of history whose meaning, so he devoutly b«lie%'ed, bad been 
revealed to Man by God. 

Thus, in citing Bede, Sir Llewellyn Woodward is taking a pre-Chriitian or Christian 
antithesis between Time and Etemipr, not as a precise equivalent, but as a suggestive 
allegory, of a post-Christian antithesis between one Time-span of one order of ^rono- 
logical magnitude and another Time-span of a different order of magnitude in the same 
chronologicaj dimension.—A.J.T. 

* Woodward, E. L.: Britiih HutorioHs (London 1933, Collins, produced by Adprint 
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The prudent answer to this challenge, at the date at which it was 
delivered, was King Agrippa’s ‘Almost thou persuadest me\* It is in¬ 
disputable that the discovery of ‘laws of Nature’ by induction cannot be 
attempted with any prospect of success unless the investigator has at his 
command a minimum quantity of data to serve as instances for testing 
hypotheses by the empirical method of trial and error. When the number 
is less than the minimum—^whatever this indispensable minimum may 
be held to be in the particular held that happens to be under investiga¬ 
tion—the margin of possible error in the findings of tentative inductions 
becomes prohibitively wide; and, on this account, an importunately 
scientific-mindcd student of history might have found hunsclf con¬ 
strained to admit that an unconditional surrender was the only honest 
response to an agnostic-minded historian’s challenge if this had been 
delivered, not in the first century of a post-Modem Age of Western 
history, but, let us say, some four hundred years earlier. 

If in A.D. 1532, instead of in a.d. 1932 (the year in which Woodward’s 
book was actually published), a seeker after ‘laws of Nature’ governing 
the history of Man in Process of Civilization had been taxed to declare 
the number of the data of the highest order of magnitude in his chosen 
field of study about which he could claim to possess effective knowledge, 
a Western scholar at that earlier date would have had to confess an in¬ 
ability to muster more than three data on the requisite scale; and this 
insufficient figure of three* could not have been bettered at the time by 
the intellectual heirs to the cultural heritages of any of the other living 
civilizations. A Western scholar’s effective knowledge of civilizations 
other than his own would have been confined in a.d. 2532 to the 
Hellenic Civilization, to which the Western was affiliated, and the 
Syriac Civilization, from which the spark of creativity in Christianity 
had been derived. A knowledge of the same two extinct civilizations of 
the second generation would likewise have constituted the entire intel¬ 
lectual stock-in-trade of a contemporary scholar in Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom, in its Ottoman and its Russian provinces alike, and in the Islamic 
World of the day. A contemporary Far Eastern scholar’s knowledge of 
civilizations other than his own would similarly have been limited to the 
Sinic and the Indie, while a contemporary Hindu scholar would have 
had no knowledge of any civilizations except his own and its Indie pre¬ 
decessor. As for the living civilizations of the New World, they were at 
that moment losing consciousness through being brutally knocked on 
the head by Castilian conquistadores. 

On this showing, it is manifest that in A.D. 1532 an agnostic would 
have been justified in submitting that the data were at present not 
sufficient to warrant an attempt to discover ‘laws of Nature’ governing 
the history of Man in Process of Civilization; and at that date this 
agnostic argument would have been unanswerable, not only in Western 

in the ‘Britiin in Picture*’ icrie»)e p. 48. The quotation from thi* book h** been mide 
with the permiuion of the author and the publiahera. Sec further the hutqnan a 
Raleigh Lecture, 'Some Consideration* on the Present St*te of Historic^ Studies , read 
on the 17th May, 1950, and publiahed to the Proe^tdingt Ott BritUh Academy, vol. xxxvi. 

* Acta xxvi. a8. 

* Sec the pauage of Sir Charlea Damrin’s work quoted on p. 206, n. a, above. 
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Christendom, but in the contemporary academies of all the other living 
civilizations. By aj>. 1932, on the other hand—and that was the year in 
which the passage quoted above was, in fact, published—the facilities 
at the disposal of a scienti6c>minded student of History had been im¬ 
proved and enlarged, out of all recognition, by three achievements that 
the Western Civilization had accomplished in the course of its interven¬ 
ing Modem Age. 

In the first place the explosive aggressiveness of the Western peoples 
in this age had—for the first time in recorded history—rounded up the 
whole of Mankind, over a literally world-wide range, into a single oecu¬ 
menical society; and, while in the first chapter of this gradually unfold¬ 
ing story the unification had been carried out within a frankly Western 
framework and on the superficial planes of Economics and Politics, it 
was evident by a j>. 1932 that the leaven was then working its way down 
to the culturd and spiritual depths of life and that, on these deeper 
levels, the receptivity of the living non-Western societies to the radiation 
of Western techniques, institutions, and ideas was preparing the way for 
a cultural counter-offensive.* A culturally servile non-Westem intel¬ 
ligentsia, that had originally been called into being, like Frankenstein’s 
monster, to further its callous manufacturer’s step-fatherly purposes,^ 
had begun, by the twentieth century, to beget a happier and more fruit¬ 
ful freedmen-class of ‘occidentalists’ who were making it their mission 
to serve the need of the hour in the lives of their own societies by inter¬ 
preting the intrusive Western culture in their own cultural terms and 
thereby giving the great non-Westem majority of Mankind the means of 
exercising some discrimination in a retaliatory spoiling of the Egyptians. 
The ‘occidentalists’ were already beginning to appropriate, for the 
common use and benefit of Humanity at large, the cultural wealth that 
had been amassed by an acquisitive-minded West; and in the meanwhile 
this internationalized stock of honey had been notably increased by the 
labours of busy Western bees. 

If the Modem Western historians had been the sole representatives of 
Modem Western intellectual enterprise, a robbery of the Western hive 
in A.D. 1932 would have proved disappointingly unrewarding for the 
‘occidentalists*; for, in those imaginary circumstances, the occidentalists’ 
plunder in a.d. 1932 would still have been as exiguous as it would have 
been four hundred years earlier. As we have already noticed, the Late 
Modem and post-Modern Western historians had done nothing to in¬ 
crease the number of the data of a significantly high order of magnitude 
that the Modem Western student of the history of Man in Process of 
Civilization had inherited from his Medieval predecessors. Though the 
latter-day Western historians had been no less restlessly industrious 
than the contemporary Western apprentices in other intellectual 
trades, they had been spending their energies on grinding the already 
known significant data into details, to the exclusion of any attempt 
to make significant additions to knowledge by discovering new data 
on an illuminatingly large scale. While, however, the Western 
historians had thus been leaving undone those things which they ought 
* See IX. viii. 464-80. * Sec V. v. 154-9. 
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to have done, their proper study had been magnificently advanced 
by their proxies the contemporary Western orientalists* and archaeo* 
legists* 

Since the days of the pioneer Western Sinologist Matteo Ricci {vivebat 
A.D. 1552-1610) and the pioneer Western Arabist Edward Pococke I 
[viveb^ A.D. 1604-91), Western orientalists had been making accessible 
to contemporary Western scholars,* and hence also to future non- 
Western ocddentalists, an effective knowledge of all the living non- 
Western civilizations and all those extinct civilizations of the preceding 
generation to which one or other of the living non-Westem civili^tions 
happened to be affiliated. Meanwhile, since the 2nd July, 1798, which was 
the day on which Napoleon had landed in Egypt, a new-model army of 
Western archaeologists had gone into action shoulder to shoulder with 
the Western orientalists in an intellectual crusade against a parochial- 
minded native Western ignorance; and within the next 134 years they 
had not only brought into clear visibility, out of the twilight, a number 
of extinct civilizations—the Egyptian, Babylonic, Mexic, Yucatcc, and 
Andean—which had already lam just within the ken of Western scholar¬ 
ship thanks to a few monuments still standing above ground and a few 
fragmentary and garbled references in the known literary records of 
other civilizations; the archaeologists had also brought to light—and 
th is was the crowning glory of their rapid series of sensational successes 
—a number of other extinct civilizations—the Sumeric, Hittite, Minoan, 
and Mayan, not to speak of an Indus Culture and a Shang Culture— 
whose oblivion had been so complete that, on the eve of the moment 
when they were thus brought back within the ken of the living by ringing 
strokes 01 pick and spade that simulated in real life the mythical music of 
a Last Trump, there was no human scholar alive who was avwe that 
these miraculously resurgent forgotten civilizations had ever risen and 
fallen. 

By these veritable miracles of intellectual faith and works, the Western 
archaeologbts and the Western orientalists, between them, had in¬ 
creased the number of civilizations known to Western scholars seven¬ 
fold, from a trio to more than a score ;♦ and this immense enlargement of 
the West’s historical horizon which had been thus achieved by Western 
intellectual pioneers had been won by them, not merely for the West it¬ 
self, but for an oecumenical Republic of Letters which was a twentieth- 
century offspring of the West's assault upon the World. How did this 
revolutionary transformation of a traditional intellectual situation zntet 
the issue between the seeker after ‘laws of Nature’ in the history of Man 

« Se« I. I. 345"6- 

» alennm »hown by ^th Voluire »nd Gibbon in ippreeUtioB. tn^d 

turning to account th« new datum that had been brought within Wettcro "" 
tcholanhip of aeventeenih-century and eighteenth-ceritury Jesuit 
has been noticed in I. i. 346. Gibbon also made good use of the work of the pioneer 

Modem Western Arabists. ... , , ■ ri.*.._ 

4 In virtue of the archaeologists' contribution to Western knowledge of histoncal di« 
of a signiBcantly high order of magnitude twentieth-century Western 
a still greater advantage over Gibbon and Voltaire than Volttue and Gibbon, in their 
day, bad enjoyed over Ikissuet or over Hertmann Schedel, the compiler of the Nurem¬ 
berg Chronicle (see p. 178, d . 5, above). 
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in Process of Civilization and the agnostic who argued that the quest was 
foredoomed to failure because the number of the effectively known 
significant data was insuiffeient? 

The multiplication of the mustered number by seven was not, of 
course, in itself any guarantee that the social scientist’s case had been 
won for him by the orientalist's and archaeologist’s achievements; for 
the social scientist's original fund of significant knowledge had been 
so grotesquely incommensurate w'ith his ambitious purpose that, even 
when the figure of significant data had been raised from three to twenty- 
one, it might still perhaps be contended that, for serving as a basis for 
induction, this seven times larger number was still not large enough. In 
the present writer’s personal judgement, a stock of twenty-one significant 
data was just sufficient to warrant a search for 'laws of Nature’ in the 
history of Man in Process of Civilization; and, twenty years after the 
publication of Sir Llewellyn Woodward’s b^k, this judgement had been 
fortified by the authority of Sir Charles Darwin.* But the present writer 
would not have denied that the margin of practicability provided by a 
stock standing at this twentieth-century figure—ctventy-one—was a 
narrow one, and, notwithstanding Sir Charles Darwin’s comforting 
assurance that a number no higher than ten would prove sufficient for 
a comparative study and for the induction of 'laws of Nature’, he would 
have gone so far as to concede that an agnostic who could not have failed 
to win his case in a.d. 1532 might still—even in spite of the orientalists’ 
achievements during the ensuing two centuries and three-quarters— 
have had a chance of winning it as late as a.d. 1798, if his book had been 
out of the printer’s hands before the 2nd July of that intellectually 
momentous year. 

Thereafter, in the present writer’s view, the intellectual battle on this 
field had been won for Science by the intervention of the archaeologists 
in the long-since-combatant orientalists’ support. As he saw it, the 
archaeologists had played here the decisive part that the Prussians had 
once played on a military battlefield on which their British allies had 
been bearing the heat and burden of the day. At Waterloo an Anglo- 
Prussian conjunction of military forces bad proved irresistible; and the 
united intellectual forces of the orientalists and the archaeologists had 
similarly put the historians to rout. Under a twentieth-century specta¬ 
tor’s eyes, these picturesque antinomian warriors had gone down to 
as ignominious a defeat at the hands of the disciplined champions of 
Science as their prototypes the Eg^tian Mamluks had suffered on the 
2ist July, 1798, in the Battle of the Pyramids, when they had been mowed 
down by the well-timed fire of Napoleon’s efficiently manceuvring 
Janissaries.* The impression made on the writer by the spectacle of 
this decisive intellectual battle was the experience that had moved him 
to attempt a study of History; and his answer to the challenge of the 
agnostics is presented, not solely in the present passage, but throughout 
the present work.* 


t Sm p. 206, n. 2, ibove. 

* Jab«rti's graphic account of this battle has been quoted in IV. iv. 458-60. 

* Sec I. i. 458-9. 
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(IV) THE OPENNESS OF THE QUESTION 

Without prejudice to the eventual iindinga of our present inquiry into 
the relation between the respective roles of Law and Freedom in History, 
we may conclude, from the results at which we have arrived up to this 
point, that, in repudiating a belief in the reign of Law, Late Modem 
Western Man (fiorebat circa a.d. 1^5-1875) had been guilty of hybris, 
and that, in divers variations on his antinomian theme, the sinner had 
carried it to divers degrees of enormity. In their unanimous repudiation 
of a belief in a ‘Law of God’, all Late Modem Western minds alike had 
been making the unwarrantably overw’eening assumption that they had a 
deeper insight into the secret of the Universe than the Prophets of Israel, 
Judah, and Iran and these seers’ Christian and Muslimepigoni from Amos 
through Augustine to Ibn Khaldun and Bossuet. In their sectarian re¬ 
pudiation of a belief in ‘laws of Nature’ as well, the antinomian school of 
Late Modem Western historians had been making a still more overween¬ 
ing assumption that was even more unwarrantable—so unwarrantable 
and so overweening that it had laid this school of historians open to 
conviction on a charge of heresy by a jury of scientists who had been the 
historians’ fellow-travellers on the first stage of Western Man’s spiritual 
exodus from the Kingdom of God. The Late Modem Western scientists 
who had kept the historians company in going the length of throwing 
over ‘the Law of God’ had still clung to the skirts of Indie and Hellenic 
philosophers who had promulgated ‘laws of Nature’ in the name of the 
goddess Reason; and the Late Modem Western historians had taken a 
solitary way* when they had defiantly made a virtue of their former 
fellow-travellers’ charge against them that they had denied the validity 
of ‘laws of Nature’, as well as the validity of ‘the Law of God’, in the 
realm of the affairs of Man in Process of Civilization. 

Hybris of any degree in any circumstances is everywhere and always 
wrong and dangerous; but it was at least comprehensible, though not on 
that account necessarily excusable, that the Late Modem and post- 
Modem generations of Western Man should have succumbed to the 
hybristic fancy of imagining themselves to be above the Law in the 
halcyon days that had dawned upon the Western World after the close 
of the Wars of Religion and the repulse of the second Ottoman assault 
upon Vienna. In that hour. Western Man had just seen the two giant 
figures of an Almighty God and a Grand Signor disappear simul¬ 
taneously from a mental horizon above which b^oth of them had once 
loomed so formidably large; and he had not paused to recollect the 
Hellenic poet Menander’s admonition that ‘all that injures issues from 
within*.* But the twentieth-century epigoni of the Bayles and Fon- 
tenelles had no case at all for retaining their late-seventeenth-century 
predecessors’ complacency In an age which had seen the destructiveness 
of the Wars of Religion matched, and their atrociousness exceeded, in 
Wars of Nationality and Ideology that had once again rent the Western 
Society asunder and, in the act, had conjured up against her an accuser 

< Milton: Paradis* Lott, Book XII, 1 . 640. 

* Menander, 540, quoted in IV. tv. ixo, n. 3. 
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more damaging than Islam and an adversary more puissant than the 
'Osmanli. Communism was more damaging than Islam because it spoke 
to the West with the voice of the West’s own conscience, and the Soviet 
Powxr was more puissant than the Ottoman because it made war on the 
West with Western material and spiritual weapons. These harrowing 
and terrifying new Western experiences had demonstrated unanswer¬ 
ably that a century of low tension which had opened for the Western 
Society with an Ottoman ‘cease fire’ under the walls of Vienna in aj>. 
1683, and had closed for it in a.d. 1775 with the firing, at Concord, 
Massachusetts, of ‘the shot heard round the World’,' had, after all, been 
nothing more than a deceptive lull; and, after the successive warnings 
served on Western Man by History in a jd. 1775,1792,1914,1917,1933, 
and 1939, the rake had come to a point in his progress at which his ears 
ought to have been open to Menandrian saws that certain of his own 
poets had been saying.* Volney's 'La source de ses calamitds ... reside 
dans I’homme m€mc” had anticipated Meredith’s ‘We are betrayed by 
what is false within';* and in these sentences a Late Modern Western 
Antinomianism had written its own self-indictment. 

The moral question whether these experiences and admonitions would 
move Western Man to repent of his hybris was one that could be 
answered by nobody except the tragic hero hirrtself; but, on the intellec¬ 
tual point at issue between latter-day Western historians and latter-day 
Western scientists, it seemed reasonable, in the circumstances of a.d. 

1952, to ask the historians to meet the scientists to the extent of admitting 
that it might, after all, at least be an open question whether ‘laws of 
Nature’ were or were not to be found governing the affairs of Man in 
Process of Civilization. Indeed, the openness of the question was actually 
so patent, the need to look into it so pressing, and ^e aphasia afflicting 
the historians so invincible, that it seemed warrantable at this point for a 
student of History to make the requisite declaration on the historians’ 
behalf. 

If we do thus take the liberty taken by godparents in the ministration 
of the Christian Church’s rite of baptism by declaring open for discus¬ 
sion the question whether 'laws of Nature’ have any currency in the 
domain of History, we immediately find a string of supplementary 
questions unrolling itself. 

What (if any) instances of ‘laws of Nature’ governing the affairs of 
Man in Process of Civilization are brought to Tight in fact by an em¬ 
pirical survey of the data? If ‘laws of Nature’ operative in the realm of 
History do emerge from our study, what are the possible explanations of 
their currency ? Do such ‘laws of Nature’ governing human affairs turn 
out, when we understand them, to be inexorable ? Or can their incidence 
on Human Life be brought under human control at least in some mea¬ 
sure ? Are there any tracts in the realm of History in which human affairs 
appear, on the evidence of the data, to be, not amenable to ‘laws of 
Nature’, but recalcitrant to them ? And, if this, too, is one of the findings 

* Emerson, R, W., m his qustrsin inscribed on the spot where the first shot wss fired 
in the Aroericsn Revolutionary War. The historical significance of this war hsa been 
disettssed in IV. iv. 165, 

> Acts xvit. 28. 


) See IV. iv. 120. 
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of an empirical survey, what are the possible explanations of Man’s 
apparent freedom from the rule of ‘laws of Nature’ in certain circum¬ 
stances? Is the appearance simply an illusion that arises because our 
data are insufficient or because our interpretation of them is inadequate ? 
Or have we grounds for surmising that, however great our knowledge 
and our insight might be, we should never hnd 'laws of Nature’ opera¬ 
tive here, because these tracts of human affairs are genuinely exempt 
from Nature’s jurisdiction? If, however, certain tracts of human affairs 
are genuinely exempt from ‘laws of Nature’, what are the powers that do 
reign over these Alsadas ? Are they spiritually waste lands swept by way¬ 
ward winds of Chance? Or are they spiritual arenas for the interplay of 
Challenge and Response in encounters between personalities? 

It will be seen that these last two supplementary questions carry us 
beyond the bounds of ‘laws of Nature’ and bring us back face to face 
with ‘the Law of God’. The riddle of the relation between God’s Law 
and a human soul’s freedom is the last, the most difficult, and the 
most crucial of all questions on our present agenda. 



B. THE AMENABILITY OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 
TO 'LAWS OF NATURE' 

( 1 ) A SURVEY OF INSTANCES 

(a) ‘laws op nature’ in the ordinary affairs op private 
PEOPLE IN AN industrial WESTERN SOCIETY 

/^UR exploration of the problem of Law and Freedom in History has 
brought us to the point of assuming that the question whether 
‘laws of Nature’ have or have not any footing in the history of Man in 
Process of Civilization may legitimately be treated as open for the pur¬ 
pose of making headway in our inquiry. In allomng ourselves to make 
this postulate, we have bound ourselves to put it to an empirical test. 
Let us start by making a survey of affairs of Man in Process of Civiliza¬ 
tion in which ‘laws of Nature* do appear to be operative, and then— 
when we have looked into possible explanations of such phenomena, and 
into the subsequent question whether 'laws of Nature' are inexorable or 
controllable in the domain of human affairs, if they do have any currency 
there—let us go on to make a corresponding survey of affairs of Man in 
Process of Civilization in which 'laws of Nature* appear not to be opera¬ 
tive, and let us look into possible explanations of such phenomena in 
turn. 

In embarking on our survey of apparent evidences of an amenability 
of human affairs to 'laws of Nature’, it might be convenient to take our 
first soundings in the ordinary affairs of private people, since in this 
tract, in which fishing rights had been venturesomely claimed and pro¬ 
fitably exercised by latter-day Western historians, the number of the 
data was apt, as we have noticed,' to run into comparatively high figures, 
rising from thousands to hundreds of millions, and figures of these orders 
of magnitude are high enough, and at the same time not too high, to 
allow of accurate and subtle statistics. Statistically established unimrmi- 
ties and recurrences are capable, not only of being visualized in mathe¬ 
matical curves, but also of being verified by being put to the test of being 
taken as bases for prediction; and, in the Western World at a date some 
two hundred years after the outbreak of the Industrial Revolution in 
Great Britain in the latter part of the eighteenth century of the Christian 
Era, the possibility of accurately working out statistical expectations in 
the light of the statistical patterns presented by arrays of relevant accom¬ 
plished facts had been amply demonstrated by the magnitude of the 
financial profits earned by entrepreneurs who had staked their capital on 
a faith that, in their social milieu, the ordinary affairs of private people 
were governed by ‘laws of Nature’ that were at least sufficiently regular 
to be both ascertainable and trustworthy. 

There were two principal departments in the province of private 

n le’s ordinary affairs In which commercially profitable predictions, 
i on the basis of statistical patterns detected in the data of past his- 

* See pp. *05-6, tbove. 
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tory, had come to be commonplaces of latter-day Western business 
activity. One of these two sources of profit from predictions based on 
past statistics was the business of catering for divers markets for goods 
and services; the other was the insurance business. Catering wm, no 
doubt, coeval with Civilization itself, though the scale on which it had 
come to be practised in the Western World, and the narrowTiess to which 
the margins of error and profit had been reduced pari passu, in this 
Western social milieu, by the competitiveness of Western capitalistic 
enterprise in its adolescence, may have been without precedent in other 
civilizations’ histories. As for the insurance business, the insurance of 
commercially valuable commodities other than merchant ships and their 
cargoes seems to have been a Late Modem Western innovation; and, 
when we glance at the divers ramifications of a latter-day Western in¬ 
surance business, we find in them as many demonstrations that laws of 
Nature’, operating regularly enough to aiford possibilities of making 
financial profits from statistical predictions with narrow margins, were 
in force, not only in the realm of Non-Human Nature in which the risks 
of damage or destruction by the blind fury of storm or tempest were run 
by sailors in ships at sea, but also in fields in which a waywardly purpose¬ 
ful human intelligence and human will had some power arbitrarily to 
interfere with a Non-Human Nature’s course.* 

The proven profiubility of the insurance business in quoting pre¬ 
miums for accepting risks on storm-damage to ships and crops, light¬ 
ning-damage to ricks and buildings, frost-damage to waterpipes, and 
pest-damage to fruit-trees and livestock was neither so remarkable nor so 
significant as the likewise proven profitability of insurance policies into 
which the human factors of intelligence and will did enter in divers 
measures. The death, for example, that was the subject of the wager m 
a life policy* was an event which the human intelligence and will were 

I Th« latter-d*y Watem inturtnee butineM wit conducted on mumption 
God. if He exUted, vris the god of the eighteenth-centuxv deiiti, who could 
upon to be content to reign, while leivinR it to Niture to govern ind ** 

to'^himeu Niture by exerting hii mtellc«uil ingenuity J" 

terminology of ihii businew. 'm ict of God’ wti in event which, m the buimm reli- 
tions between the twopwtiea to in iniurince pobey, wii 

the Jewish, Chriitiin, ind Muilim meimna of thit term, b^w U wii *** 

hid^t been foreseen or provided for in the poli^, 11 e 

gruoui with whit hid come to be tiken is being the normil courie of Nitum. An with 
quike, for eximple. would be ‘in let of God* m the construing of * 
of 1 building which gave cover only igiinit the nik of dimige 

it would not be ‘in ict of God* in the conitruing of 1 policy which did cover the n^of 
diJSge or dwtruction by eirthauike i> well. It will Vc wen thit the .phe« ^G^ i 
operation, in the meaning of this quaint profctsipnil ii^n, wo^d ^ 
expanding or contracting in accordance with the virutiOM m the termi of the contracta 

negotiated between underwriter! and their cbenti. v.... if 

a The latter-day Weatem life inaunince buaine»« »uld never have been launch^ if 
the pioneer entrepreneur! in thU field had not been able to l*y o" 

thatwere both aWndant enough and accurate enough to enable them, from 
to quote rates of premium in which the margin of allow^ce for the 
uncertainty would be narrow enough to make it pciaible fof.the 
limuItanTOualy the two commercially requiulc condmona of being nether P^hibiut^ 
Mpenaive for the party aeeking to be insured nor prohibitively haxardoua for the party 

•rart*H hiiainMs consisted of the ataustical patterns discernible in three acta of data, the 
B“ 2 l.u Tabr(S“^^ by Dr. 

deathi in the Silvan city of BreaUu in the years A.D. 1687-91; the Northampton Table 
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able in some cases to postpone, though they were powerless to avert it in 
the long run, while, in an age in which Western preventive medicine was 
making sensational advances, will and intelligence were showing them¬ 
selves able to mitigate, and even to avert, sickness on the grand scale, 
without, of course, being able to prevent death through si^ness from 
supervening in the last resort. When it came to accepting risks of acci¬ 
dents, the insurance business was venturing into a held on the borderline 
between the domain of a physical and a subconscious psychic life, that 
were both governed by ascertainably, and therefore predictably, working 
‘laws of Nature*, and the domain of a personal intelligence and will that 
were free to pursue their own purposes. The risk of accidents being 
catised by personal carelessness and recklessness was manifestly far less 
easy to (^culate than the risk of automatic physical and subconscious 
psychic responses proving inadequate to cope with an emergency occur¬ 
ring too suddenly to give the party's will and intelligence the time to 
come into action. Nevertheless, the insurance business had found it 
profitable to cover risks not only of accidents but of burglaries, which 
were conscious, deliberate, and often carefully planned personal acts. 

The fact that commercial profits could be made out of insuring against 
risks of burglaries demonstrated that individual acts of human will might 
be subject to ‘laws of Nature’ that would be statistically ascertainable if 
the instances could be mustered in sufficient numbers; and this com¬ 
mercially successful establishment of a burglary branch of the insurance 
business in the history of a Late Modem Western Society was also an 
indication that the dominion of ‘laws of Nature' over individual acts of 
will might prove not to be confined to the ordinary affairs of private 
people but to e.xtend to those extraordinary public,affairs which had been 
the conventional theme of History in all societies in process of civilixation^ 
until the nineteenth-century Western historians had expanded their hori¬ 
zon to include the ordinary affairs of private people in their panorama. 
The latter-day Western phenomenon of burglary insurance had this 
historical significance in the field of public affairs because burglaries 
were the counterparts in private life of acts of military aggression and 
diplomatic chicanery in public life—as a captured Tyrrhenian pirate 

(tditum A.D. 1783) compiled from recortl* of deethi, recordins the aaes at death, in a 
parish compriiins the rreiter part of the Enaluh city of Northampton in the yeen 
A.D. 1735-^; and 'the Carlisle Table’ (editum a.d. 1815) compiled from censuses uken 
in A.D. 1780 end 1787 and from records of deaths in the years a.d. t77P^7 in mo 
pariahea of the Enpiah city of Carlisle. 

When once the life insunnee companies had begun to tranaoct the business which this 
eriginal fund of statistical information had enabled them to atart, their own records beean 
to provide them with e great and ever plowing volume of data to serve them for the 
eiaDorttion end refinement of their statutics with an eye to increasing their aggregate 
profits by transacting business on ever narrower maigina. The first table to b« constructed 
entirely from life insurance records was 'Morgan's Equitable Table' (editum A.D. 1834), 
which was based on the experience of the Equitable Life Assurance Socic^. 

Accounts of these primordisi foundations on which the Modem Western life insurance 
businesa's indispensable statistical apparatus wta originslly based will be found in 
Farrexu £. J.: 'The Hiatoiy of Assurance’, in Th 4 AsturaiKt Magasine, vol. i (London 
1851, Leyton), pp. 42-46; Raynes, H. E.: >4 Hitton of Brixidt i^mn’enca (London i(h 8. 
Pitman), pp. 1x5-30; Anderson, J. L., and Dow, J. B.: Actuarial Statisties (Cambridge 
1948, Umversicy Prcaa, a voU.), vel. ii, pp. <58-60. The writer of this Study was direct^ 
to these authorities by the kindness of Mr. 'Tboross Wallas, the General Manager of the 
London and Lancashire loiuiance Company, Ltd. > Sec pp. 182-4, above. 
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once pointed out to a self-righteous Alexander the Great, if we are to 
give credence to a celebrated anecdote.* Meanwhile, in the held of private 
ailairs, the recognition that individual acts of will had only to occur in 
sufficiently large numbers in order to become amenable to commercially 
lucrative statistical calculations was a discovery that had not had to wait 
for a latter-day Western insurance business to bring it to light. The eco¬ 
nomic demand that had been profitably catered for by the Egyptiac pot¬ 
ter, the Nomad conductor of caravans, and the Syriac innkeeper, long 
before any Western manufacturing concern, omnibus, railway, or air¬ 
ways company, or hotel or restaurant proprietor had put in an appear¬ 
ance, was, of course, for the purpose of our present inquiry, a statistical 
quantum of the same quality as the insurance risk of burgl^, inasmuch 
as it was a collectively regular, and therefore predictable, statistical pat¬ 
tern emerging from an aggregate of individually wayward, and therefore 
unpredictable, acts of personal will. 

(i) ‘laws of nature’ in the economic affairs of an 

INDUSTRIAL WESTERN SOCIETY 

The statistical patterns discernible in the fluctuations of demand and 
supply in the dealings between caterers and their customers were woven, 
in the social woof and weft of an Industrial Western Society, into a wider 
network of economic regularities, uniformities, and recurrences revealing 
themselves statistically in the aggregate effects of numerous personal acts 
which, individually, were too wayward to be predictable. At the time of 
writing, half way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, the 
state of knowledge and the range of activities in this particular field were 
illuminating for the study of the questions whether the affairs of Man 
in Process of Civiliaation were or were not governed by any ‘laws of 
Nature’, and, if they were, then to what extent and degree. By this date 
the man in the street in an Occidental Babylon had ^rcady long since 
come to take for granted the reality of ‘booms’ and ‘slumps’ whose 
alternations had made or marred his private fortunes perhaps more than 
once in his own personal experience; but the pattern of these popularly 
recognized ‘business cycles’ had not yet been worked out in statistic^ 
terms with sufficient darity or precision to have emboldened the in- 

< ‘Ifjuttice is elimiaated, whst tre sums but ganits of robbers writ Urge (quid tunt 
rtgruz nut magna lairocuda)} For, after ail, what are gangs of robbers but states writ 
atnall ?... The captured pirate's retort to Alexander the Great waa as neat as it was true. 
When the king asked the man what he meant by infesting the tea, he gave the frank and 
truculent answer: "What do you mean, pray, by infesting the globe ?'r^he only difference 
is that, because I do it with orw small ship, 1 am called a robber, while you are called an 
emperor because you do it with a great fleet.'"—Saint Augustine: Ds Civitait Dei, 
Book IV, chap. 4, already quoted in vl. vii. aio, n. 1. 

This truth had, of course, always been unpalatable to heads of states. Early in the 
year a.d. 19^, one of Hitler's subjects who had invited the writer of this Study to give 
a lecture in Mrlin found himself constrained to tranaUte orally to his KOhrer a passage 
in one of this prospective visitor's published works in which the Englishman had tvritten 
that 'it was shaking to see the head of a state—even when he was the leader of a recently 
victorious revolutionary movement—shooting down his own former henchmen in the 
style of tn American "gangster''' on the apth-joth June, 1934 (Survey 0/ International 
Ajffairt, X934 (London 1935, Milford), p. 325). Hitler's comment on this was: That ia 
not fair, because the gangsters do it for money, and I did not do it for chat.' The nalvetd 
of this line of defence was engaging, but it did not impugn the justice of the Tyrrhenian 
pirate’s point. 
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surance companies to open up a new branch of their business by quoting 
premiums for insurance against the formidable risks arising from eco¬ 
nomic fluctuations.' On the other hand, scientific investigators had 
rushed in where business men were still fearing to tread; and, in Modem 
Western history, disinterested scientific research had been apt to be 
followed by a profitable industrial application of the results as surely as, 
in the field of contemporary Western colonial enterprise, the advent of 
the missionary had been foUowed by that of the trader and the soldier. 

The still disinterestedly academic students of latter-day Western ‘busi¬ 
ness cycles’ seemed, circa A.O. 1952. to be agreed that these particular 
economic patterns were peculiar to a social milieu in which a monetary 
economy had driven a barter economy off the field, in which Agriculture 
had beoime socially subordinate to Commerce and Industry, and in 
which the process of manufecture (in defiance of the etymology of the 
word) had come to be performed by power supplied, not by the muscles 
of men and non-human animals, but by inanimate forces of Nature 
ranging from winds caught in the sails of ships and windmills to electrons 
liberated in plant capable of splitting atoms. 

‘Business cycles which affect the fortunes of the mass of people in a 
country, whi^ succeed each other continuously, and which attain a 
semblance of regularity, do not become prominent in the economic his¬ 
tory of a country until a large proportion of its people are living mainly by 
making and spending money incomes.'* 

‘The "cause”, if we w-ish to use that term, of business cycles ... is to 
be found in the habits and customs (institutions) of men which make up 
the money economy, with its money and credit, prices, private property, 
buying and selling, and so on—all loaded, so to speak, on the industrial 
process.’* 

In the history of the Western Civilization, business cycles had made 
their epiphany pari passu with the prevalence of a money economy in 
which the incentive to economic action was a desire to earn profits 
reckoned in monetary values;* and this cyclic rhythm in the flow of 
economic activity was a phenomenon that appeared to be peculiar to 
Modem Western business organization.* 

‘Presumably this contention that business cycles arise from that peculiar 
form of economic organisation which has come to prevail in England 
within the last two centuries, and over much of the World in more recent 
times, would be admitted by most theorists.’* 

‘The conception of business cycles obtained from a survey of con¬ 
temporary reports starts with the fundamental fact of rhythmic^ fluctua- 

I Th« unwillinpiett of the insunnee compenie* to do buiinese in economic fluctua¬ 
tions up to date was probably due to an excessive uncertainty in the relevant itatiatica 
rather than to an excessive timidity or conservatism on the part of business men who 
had recently ventured no less spiritedly thsn profiubly into the new field opened up for 
insurance by the mechanization of road traffic 

* Mitchell, W. C.: Butinea CytUi, Tht PnbUm and its Setting (New York tpz? (and 
impression 1930), NationsI Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.), p. 458. The Quotations 
from this book ^ve been made with the eermiaiien of the author and the publishers. 

* Frank, L. K.: *A Theory of Business ^cles,’ in T/ie Q^ttrlyJoun^^Bcantmncs, 

vol. xxxvii (Cambridge, Maw. 19x3, Harvard University Prew). pp. 6a5-4a, quoted by 
Mitchell in op. dt.. p. 45. * See Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 6a and 6t. 

* See ibid., p. 6t. * Ibid., p. 56. 
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tions in activity, and adds that these fluctuations are peculiar to countries 
organised on a business basis, that they appear in all such countries, that 
they tend to develop the same phase at nearly the same time in different 
countries, that they follow each other without intermissions, that they are 
affected by all sorts of non-business factors, that they represent pre¬ 
dominant rather than xiniversal changes in trend, and that, while they vary 
in intensity and duration, the variations are not so wide as to prevent our 
identifying different cases as belonging to a single class of phenomena.'* 

In the intellectual history of an industrial Western Society the pheno¬ 
menon of trade cycles had been discovered empirically from direct social 
observation before it had been confirmed statistically from patterns dis¬ 
cernible in collections of data.* The earliest known description of it had 
been given in a.d. 1837 by a British observer, S. J. Loyd, alias Lord 
Overstone (vivebat A.D. 1796-1883), in the light of experience in Great 
Britain since the time of the Napoleonic Wars and there was nothing to 
suggest that this empirically demonstrated relativity of the phenomenon 
to the social milieu in which it presented itself was not one of its intrinsic 
features. In a book first published in a.d. 1927 an American student of 
business cycles declared his belief that ‘the (^aracteristics of business 
cycles may be expected to change as economic organisation develops'.* 
On the basis of ‘business annals’ compiled by another American scholar, 
W. L. Thorp,* from non-statistical evidence for the economic history of 
the West in its Industrial Age, a third American scholar^ had descried, 
within the longer Time-span illuminated by this less precise but more 
widely ranging kind of information, a secular tendency towards a pro¬ 
longation of the wave-length of 'business cycles’ of the shortest kind. In 
the light of these data, F. C. Mills had calculated that the mean wave¬ 
length of a short cycle was 5’86 years in the early stages of industrializa¬ 
tion, 4*09 years in a subsequent stage of rapid economic transition, and 
6*39 years in a succeeding state of relative economic stability; and, in 
the judgement of the first of the three American scholars just cited, ex¬ 
pressed in a book first published in a.d. 1927,^ 'there can be little doubt 
that the average duration of business cycles has undergone secular changes 
in the countries for which Thorp has compiled the longest records'. In a 
book published in a.d. 1939 a German economist, in whose belief ‘inno¬ 
vation* was 'the outstanding fact in the economic history of Capitalist 
Society’* and was at the same time the cause of the cyclic fluctuations in 

* MUcheli, W. C.: Butinsts CycUs, tht ProtUm and its Setting (New York 1930, 
Netional Bureau of Economw Research, Inc.), pp. 458-9. 

* See Hawtrey, R. G.: *The Monetary ThMry of the Trade Cycle and its Stsristicsl 
Test’, in The Quarterly Joxtntal of Etenatnia, vol. xlt (Cambridge, Mass. 1927, Harvard 
University Press), p. 471. ‘No statistical finding can ever prove or disprove a proposition 
which we have reason to believe by virtue of simpler and more fundamental ^cts' 
(Schumpeter, J. A.i Busiruis Cycles {iifw York 1939, McGraw-Hill, a vole.), voL i,p. 33), 

* See Hawtrey, ibid., pp. 471-2. * Mitchell, op. dc, p. 413. ^ 

s Thorp. W. L.: Bunnets Annals (New York 1926, National Bureau of Economic 

Research, Inc.). 

* Mills. F. C., in The Journal the American Statistical Assadaiian, December 1926, 

UitcS’ll, W. C.: Business Cycles, the ProiUm and its Setting (New York 1930, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.), p. 415. 

* Schumpeter, op. dc, vol. i, p. 86. The seme authority, in op. cit., vol. i, p. 223, 
defines Capitalism as ‘tlut form en private property economy in which innovations are 

B iSlli. iz I 
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this society’s economic life, made it clear that this thesis of his was re¬ 
stricted in its application to the social milieu of the Western World in its 
Industrial Age,‘ and hazarded the guess that this particular social milieu 
in this particular society might already be passing away by the time at 
which he was writing.* In a book published in aj). 1947 a Belgian eco¬ 
nomist had expressed the view that 

'I’cxpansion contemporaine ... ne peut itre qu*un Episode de Thistoire de 
I’humaniti et doit se terminer un jour, soit devant des impossibilitds 
mst^rielles de continuer, soit parce que le complexe iconomique et serial 
provoque la d^agr^ation de Teffort, soit en&i parce que les aspirations 
collectives se donnent un autre bout'.* 

Yet, ephemeral though the social milieu of these pulsations in the flow 
of economic activity might prove to be, and brief though the experience 
of these peculiar phenomena, occurring in these peculiar circumstances, 
had actually been up to date, the fathers of a Western economic science 
had succeeded, within less than two hundred years of the outbreak of the 
Industrial Revolution in Great Britain,^ in descrying economic cycles of 
divers wave-lengths in latter-day Western history, without allowing them¬ 
selves to be inhibited by an age-old conundrum of Formal Logic that 
W'as paralysing contemporary non-cconomic Western historians. The 
Western economists satisfied the non-economic historians’ most exacting 
Rankean requirements in studying the course of history teie es eigentlim 
gemtitn and in taking due account of the element of imiqueness in each 
single historical datum; but, unlike the non-economic historians, they did 
not fail to grasp the not very novel or abstruse logical points that there 
was also an element of uniformity common to one datum and another 
and that this element of uniformity, so far from being proved illusory by 
the coexistence of the element of uniqueness, was the background against 
which the element of uniqueness showed up, and without which it 
would have been invisible.* 

This difference-in-likeness and likeness-in-difference was noted, for 
example, by an investigator who had described a series of seven cycles in 
the fluctuations of the incidence of unemployment in the economic his¬ 
tory of the United Kingdom during the years a.d. 1850-1914: 

‘The general movement is . . . rhythmic, both in respect of wave¬ 
lengths and of amplitude. . . . The rhythm is rough and imperfect.* All 

our by mnns of borrowed money, which In seneral, though not by logical necea- 
iity, impLiea credit creation'. > See Schumpeter, op. ciL, vol. i, pp. 144 and aaj. 

* See ibid., p. 145. 

* OuprieL L. H.: L*s MouvtmfnoScoitomupm GMraux (Louvain 1947, Inatitut de 
Rechcrchea Kconomiquea et Socialea, 2 voU.}, vol. ii. n. 280. 

* In Schumpeter’a opinion, the minimum ipan 01 known history that was required 
for a stud^ of cycles in Modem Western economic life was of the order of 150 years (op. 
cii., vol. I, p. aao). 

s The truth is, of course, as has been pointed out by W. C. Mitchell in Bittiness Cycles, 
the BrohUm and its Setting (New York 1930, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc.), p. jSa, chat the problem presented by the simultaneoua uniquenesa and uniformity 
of the specimens of a species is a general problem of thought, not a apectal problem 
peculiar to thought about business cycles. 

^ According to Mitchell, ihid., pp. 177 and 453-4, the lUtistica] and the annalistic 
evidence concurred in indicating that business ^des were ‘cyclic' in the sense of being 
measurible recurrences, but were not 'periodic' in the sense of being measurable recur¬ 
rences with a uniformly regular wave«lengtb.—A.J.T. 
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the recorded cycles are members of the same family, but among them there 
are no twins.’* 

The same finding was reported by a student of the general economic 
history of Great Britain during the years a.d. 1790-1914: 

*A reading of the evidence, statistical and qualitative, on the movements 
within the British economy in modem times, taken year by year, month 
by month, or week by week, leaves two enduring impressions. First, one 
is impressed with the uniqueness and variety of the story of economic life. 
The combinations of forces within the moving economy are, like those in 
political life, in an important sense alw’ays new and fresh. No year is quite 
like another year;^ and after a time one gets to know them like old friends. 

. . . Second, one is impressed with the solid reality of the cyclical pattern 
which steadily recurs, in Britain and then—gradually widening—through* 
out the World,’ from the end of the American Revolution to the outbreak 
of the First World War. No two cycles, of course, arc quite the same; and 
one can trace, as well, certain long-period changes in the character of 
cycles. But it is evident that the whole evolution of Modem Society in the 
West occurred in a rhythmic pattern, which had consequences for social 
and political, as well as for economic, events.’* 

This finding that the spectacle of likeness-in-difierence is no peculiar 
feature of British nineteenth-century economic history, but is discernible 
in contemporary Western economic history as a whole, is endorsed by 
an impressive consensus of authoritative opinions. For instance, the 
authors of an essay in measuring business cycles find that 

‘Two conclusions emerge from this analysis. In the first place our tests, 
80 far as they go, bear out the concept of business cycles as units of roughly 
concurrent fluctuations in many activities.’ In the second place they 
demonstrate that, although cyclical measures of individual series usually 
vary greatly from one cycle to the next, there is a pronounced tendency 
towards repetition in the relations among the movements of different 
activities in successive business cycles. Our analysis of hundreds of time 
series is sufficiently advanced to give us full confidence in these conclusions. 
Later monographs will demonstrate . . . that business-cycle phenomena 
are far more regular than many historical-minded students believe.’* 

‘Strictly speaking, every business cycle is a unique historical episode. 
. . . Business cycles differ in their duration as wholes and in the relative 

* Pigou, A. C.: Industrial Fluetuatsara, and ed. (London 1939, Macmtllan)^ pp. X3-13. 

* *Etfh one [inst&nce in any serie* of instances of a phenomenon: ‘fluctuations, crises, 
booms, depressions'] is s historic individual and never like any other, cither in Uie wj^ 
it comes about or in the picture it presents' (Schumpeter, op. cit., vol. i, p. 34).—A.J.T. 

* According to Pigou, op. cit., p. 11, industrial fluctuations became oecumenical in 
their range from about A.D. 1873 onwards. ‘Bare as they are and short their span, the 
annals reveal a secular trend towards territorial ei^snsion of business relations and a 
concomitant trend towards econonuc unity’, and this both within the United States and 
in the World st large, according to Mitchell, ibid., p. ^6. Cp. p. ^56.—A.J.T. 

* Rostow, W. W.: British Eeonenty 0/ Ou Nineuenth Ctntury (Oxford 1948, Clarendon 
Press^ pp. 31-33. 

* ‘The swings of the different industries are not independent.... They are concordant 
in direction, we may fairly speak of common swings ot expansion and contraction in the 
main body of industries taken separately, and not merely in the aggregate or average of 
industries. But ... the amplitudes of we swinn in dtlierent occupstions are very far 
from concordant; some are much lamer than.olners’ (Pi^u, A. C.: Industrial Pluctua- 
tsans, and ed. (Lmdon 1939, MacmiDan), p. 13).—^A.J.T. 

* Bums, A. F., and Mitchell, W. C.: Meaturing Business Cycles (New York 1946, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.), pp. 488-91. 
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duration of their component phases; they differ in industrial and geo¬ 
graphical scope; they differ in intensity; they differ in the features which 
attain prominence; they differ in the quickness and the uniformity with 
which they sweep from one country to another. . . . [But] differences 
among business cycles . . . afford no reason for doubting that these cycles 
constitute a valid species of phenomena.*’ 

‘A tendency toward altemadons of prosperity and depression must have 
considerable constancy and energy to stamp its pattern upon economic 
history in a world where other factors of most unequal power are con¬ 
stantly present..The quiet business forces working towards uniformity 
of fortunes must be powerful indeed to impress a common pattern upon 
the course of business cycles in many countries.’’ 

These findings reappear in a judicious surveyor’s panoramic view: 

'Each cycle, each period of prosperity or depression, has its special 
features which are not present in any, or not in many, others. In a sense, 
each cycle is an historical individual: each ia embedded in a social-economic 
structure of its own. Technological knowledge, methods of production, 
degree of capital-intensity, number, quality, and age-distribution of the 
population, habits and preferences of consumers, social institutions in the 
widest sense including the legal framework of Society, practice in the 
matter of interventions of the State and other public bodies in the economic 
sphere, habits of payment, banking practices and so forth—all these fac¬ 
tors change continuously and are not exactly the same in any two cases.... 

‘This ... raises the question whether it is possible to m^e any general 
statements at all as to the causes and conditions of cycles—in other words, 
whether the same theory holds for the cycles in the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century and for those in the second quarter of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, for the cycles in the industrial countries of Western Europe and the 
United States and for those in the agriculmral countries of Eastern Europe 
and overseas. . . . 

‘We believe ... that a very general theory of the most important aspects 
of the Cycle can be evolved, which will not on the one hand be so formal 
as to be useless for practic^ purposes, while, on the other hand, it will 
have a very wide field of application.. .. The mere fact that each cycle is 
an historical individual is not a sufficient argument against a general 
theory. Are there two men who are in all respects alike? Does this dis¬ 
similarity in many respects destroy the possibility and practical usefulness 
of Anatomy, Physiology, etc. ? That each cycle is unique in many respects 
does not prevent all cycles being siniilar in other respects, over and 
above those similarities which constitute the fundamental elements of the 
Cycle.’* 

In this summing up, certain salient features emerge. Three points are 
picked out by A. C. Pigou'the first general characteristic of industrial 
fluctuations is their wide international range; the second, the rough simi¬ 
larity among successive cycles; the third, the general concordance in 
timing and direction between the wave movements of different occupa¬ 
tions.’ W. C. Mitchell’s first and last word is that ‘business history repeats 

* Mitchell, W. C.: Businets CyeUt, Ou ProiUm and its Setting (New York 1930, 
Nitiocui] Bureau of Economic Reacarch, Inc.), pp. 354 and 383. 

* Ibid., p. 421. 1 Ibid., p. 450. 

* Haberler, G.: Praspsrity and Lepression; A Theoretical Analysis CycUcol Move¬ 
ments, 3rd ed. (Geneva 1941, Leaffue of Nations), pp. 275-6. 

’ Pigou, A. C.: Industrial Tluetuations, and ed. (London 1929, Macmillan), p. vii. 
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itself, but alwa5r8 with a difference’, which does not, however, make the 
search for uniformities either impracticable or useless.* Considering the 
paucity of the data at the inquirers’ disposal so far, it was not surprising to 
find that some of the four or five different kinds of cycles which different 
investigators had claimed to have discovered should have been less 
widely accepted than others as being proven historical realities, or that 
there should have been still undecided controversies over many points 
concerning even those kinds of cycles that had won recognition by a 
general consensus of authoritative scholars; the remarkable and signifi> 
cant features in the history of a still adolescent Modem Western economic 
science had been the boldness with which a band of intellectual pioneers 
had made use of the still scanty data at their disposal for hazarding 
generalizations, and the extent of the fundamental agreement underlying 
their superficial domestic quarrels. The attitude prevalent among econo¬ 
mists mid-way through the twentieth century is made clear in the follow¬ 
ing passage of a letter, dated the 2nd December, 1949, from Professor 
T. S. Ashton to the writer of this Study in answer to inquiries on these 
points: 

'There is no doubt whatsoever of the existence of what may reasonably 
be called a trade or business cycle in the nineteenth century: are agreed 
on that. It is equally clear that the booms and slumps occurred at the 
same time, or almost the same time, in all industrialised countries and in 
the less develoj^ areas connected with these by trade. The only dispute 
is as to the periodicity.' 

Of the four or five kinds of cycles in view, the best established at the 
time of writing seemed to be one with a wave-length of something be¬ 
tween 11 and 7 years* or something between 10 and 7 years of 9*4 years 
reckoning from peak to peak (between the dates a.d. 1792 and a.d. 1913), 
and 9 years reckoning from trough to trough (between the dates a.d. 
1788 and A.D. 1914), in a series discernible in the economic history of 
Great Britain;* and of 9*2 years on the average.* 

A cycle with a wave-length of about four years on the average had been 
descried, by at least one observer, alternating with the nine-year cycle 
in Great Britain during the first phase of her Industrial Age; but, in this 
observer’s view, these four-years cycles ‘tend virtually to disappear from 
the array of trade cycles [in the history of Great Britain] after i860’, 
except for a special case in a.d. i 907 and he accounts for this progressive 
submergence of four-years cycles by nine-years cycles in Great Britain 

< See Mitchell, W. C.: Butinas CyeUs and their Causa, being • new edition of the 
muthor'i Businas Cyeia, Port///(Berkeley, Cal. 1941, Univenity of California Presa), 
pp. ix-xi. t See Hawtrey, op. cit., p. 476. 

* Profeasor T. S. AahtOQ in apenonal letter of the and December, 1949, to the writer 

of this Study. In this letter, Proteaaor Ashton draws attention to ‘clearly marked boema 
in England in 1818.1825.1836.1845, 1856,1866, t^ 3 . t&8a, tSigloo, 1899/1900,190^, 
1913, and so on*. Accorainff to Mitchell, Businas Cyela, The Proolem tmd its Setting, 
P’ 334> 'the memorable cycles which culminated in 188a, in 1893, in 1907, in 1917 and 
in 1920 stand out clearly in all our curves*. See Roatow, op. cit., p. 38, n. t. 

* See Huntington, E.: Mainsprings of CimUsation (New York 1945, Wiley), p. 477- 
The cycle of this wave-length had been first brought to light by Clement Ju^ar in 0 *s 
Crisa CammereiaUs et de leur Retotsr PiriadiMt en rraHet,enAngleterre,attuxEtatS‘Vnit 
(lat ed.: Paris 1862, Guillautnin; and ed.: Paris 1889, Guillsumln}. 

* Rostew, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 
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by interpreting the four-years cycle as an ‘inventory cycle* whose ‘charac¬ 
ter stems from the nature of the merchant’s trade’, and 'which one 
could, almost certainly, trace back into the eighteenth century, and per¬ 
haps even back to mediaeval times’.* He points out ‘that, until about 
the [eighteen-] fifties, the principal British exports were consumers' rather 
than capital goods',^ but that, ‘from the late zySo’s at least, . . . this 
rhythm is woven into the longer and deeper rhythm of fluctuations in 
long-term investment’,’ and that the sixth decade of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury marks the date at which, in the economic life of Great Britain, long¬ 
term investment in capital goods supplanted the production of con¬ 
sumers’ goods as the country’s major economic activity.* ‘The two types 
of fluctuations’, however, 'did not pursue their course in separate and 
discrete channels. They were linked in at least four ways.’* 

Students of the economic history of the United States in the Industrial 
Age had here descried a cycle with a wave-length of 42 or 43 months on 
the average.* 

'The average (and the model) American cycle seems to be made up of 
twounequal segments, atwo-yearperiod of gradually increasingactivity, and 
a period, four to six months shorter, of less gradually shrinking activi^.’^ 

The same school of American investigators had seen in this three-and-a- 
half-years cycle in the United States one local variant of a kind, likewise 
exemplified in the four-years cycle in Great Britain, of which there were 
other local variants to be found in the contemporary economic histories 
of France, Germany, and Austria®—the chronologic^ locus of this short¬ 
wave cycle lying within miminum and maximum limits of three and six 
years.* On the other hand, in the opinion of a Belgian scholar, 

‘Pour qui d^passe le cadre de I’histoire des Etats-Unis, la distinction 
enCre le cycle de sept k dix ans et le cycle court de quarante mois ne trouve 
plus aucun semblant de confirmation dans les faits: le cycle de quarante 
roois n’existe simplement pas.’** 

A British scholar,** who likewise discounts, as being dubious, the evi¬ 
dence for the existence 'of a purely commercial short wave of about 
years’, also makes the same reservation of judgement about the evidence 
for the existence ‘of longer waves of from 20 to 80 years' duration’. 
‘Long cycles of remarkably regular duration’—^with a chronological locus 
between minimum and maximum limits of fifteen and twenty years— 
were descried nevertheless, by some investigators, in the lustory of 
building construction in the United States;** and, in the general econo¬ 
mic history of Great Britain between a.d. 1790 and a.d. 1914, five phases 
of an average wave-length of just under twenty-five years were descried 
by one of the investigators already quoted.** 

' Rostow, op. cit., p. 41. Co. pp. 39-40. » Ibid., p. 41. n. x. 

* Ibid., p. 41 * Ibid., pp. 43-43. * Enumerated ibid., p. 43. 

^ AlitchcU, Busitun Cy<Its, the Problmanditt Settirig, p. 341. See slao Huntington, 
op. cic, pp. 46378. 

t Mitchell, ibid., p. 337. * See ibid., pp. 385 and 390-1. 

• See ibid., p. 457. 1® Dupriez, op. cIt., vol. ii, p. 380. 

** Profeaaor T. S. Ashton, in the letter quoted above. 

>» Sec Bums, A. F., and Mitchell, W. C,; Measuring Btisintu Cycles (New Yorit 1946, 
NationsIBureauofEconomicResearch,Inc},p.4t8. » See Roetow, op. cit., p. 7. 
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These economic cycles of the order of magnitude of about a quarter of 
a century, which W. W. Rostow detects in a British setting, are articu¬ 
lated by him as follotvs: 

(i) A.0. 1790--1815: A war-period of economic stagnation and of decline 
in real wages.^ 

(ii) A.D. 1815 to the end of the eighteen-forties: ‘This was the period 
when the rates of increase in industrial production were at a maximum 
for the whole era to a.d. 1914’;* and it was also a period in which ‘real 
wages rose for a rapidly expanding population*.^ 

(iii) The end of the eighteen-forties to a.d. 1873: A war-period, gold¬ 
mining period, and railway-building period.^ 

(iv) A.D. 1873-1900: A counterpart of Period (ii), with a tendency, in 
investment, to concentrate on openings at home.< 

(v) A.D. 1900-14: A counterpan of Period (iii), with a corresponding 
spun in gold-mining and a tendency to invest abroad in economically 
virgin fields.* 

It will be seen that the last four of these five phases of an average 
wave-length of just under 25 years coalesce into a pair of still longer 
cycles, one taking fifty-eight years (a.d. 1815^3) and an at least partially 
repetitive successor taking forty-one years (a.d. 1873-1914) if the year 
1914 is to be regarded as marking this second cycle’s close. 

A chronolo^cal pattern not unlike that descried by W. W. Rostow 
in the history of Great Britain between the years a.d. 1790 and 1914 
had been descried by A. Spiethoff in the contemporary lustory of the 
Western World as a whole during the years a.d. 182210 1913 inclusive, 
where the German investigator ^ds four phases of an average wave¬ 
length of twenty-three years, articulated as follows ‘P 

(il A.D. 1822-42: on the whole, depressed. 

(ii) A.D. 1843-73: on the whole, prosperous. 

(iii) A.D. 1874-94: on the whole, depressed. 

(iv) A.D. 1895-1913: on the whole, prosperous. 

It will be noticed that in SpiethofTs geographically wider vista, as in 
Rostow’s geographically narrower one, there are four phases of an 
average wave-length of not much less than a quarter of a century* coales¬ 
cing into a pair of longer cycles which, on Spiethoff’s reckoning, take 
respectively fifty-two years (a.d. 1822-73 inclusive) and forty years (a.d. 
1874-1913 inclusive). 

The pair of cycles of an average wave-length of about half a century, 
which emerges from Spiethoff’s and from Rostow’s vista alike, repre¬ 
sents a long-wave kind of cycle which was descried independently by a 
couple of Dutch scholars—J. van Gelderen, who published his findings in 
A.D. 1913, and G. de Wolff, who endorsed van Geldcren’s findings in 

■ Ibid., p. 17. ^ Ibid., p. 17. > Ibid., p. 10. 

* Ibid., pp. 20, 21, 2nd 22. ( Ibid., p. 3 $. ^ Ibid., p. so. 

* As summarixed in Htbeler, G.: Pnuptrity and Dtbrttnon: A Thtarttieal Analysit of 
CyeUcal Maotmtnls^ 3rd ed. (Geneva 1941, LMgueof Nations), p. 273. See also Swum- 
pecer. op. cit., vol. 1, p. 164. 

* A twenty-five-years cycle was descried by S. S. Kusnets as well (see Mitchell, ibid., 
p. 236, and S. S. Kuzoeta himself in his Sicular Movements in Production and Prices 
(New York and Bostoo.tpjo, Houahten Mifflin)). 
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A.D. 1924’—and by a Russian scholar, N. D. KondratiefI, who published 
his own Endings in a.d. 1926.^ Kondratieff articulates his long-wave 
cycles as follows :* 


Trough 
area 1790 
(li) i& 44 - 5 < 
(iii) i89»-96 


Crttt 

1810-17 

1870-75 

1914-20 


Trough 

1844-51 

1890-96 


Total 
duration 
50/60 yeon 
40/50 yeort 


An attempt tocorrelatc’these forty/sixty-years ‘Kondratieff cycles’ with 
the nine/ten-ycars 'Juglar cycles’ and the three-and-a-half-years 'Mitchell 
cycles’ had l^cn made by J. A. Schumpeter/ His suggestion was that 
each ‘Kondratieff cycle’ was a clutch of six 'Juglar cycles’, and each 
‘Juglar cycle’ a clutch of three ‘Mitchell cycles’. 

‘We . . . postulate that each Kondratieff should contain an integral 
number of Juglars, and each Juglar an integral number of Kitchins/ The 
warrant for tUs is in the nature of the circumstances which give rise to 
multiplicity. If waves of innovations of shorter span play around a wave 
of a similar character but of longer span, the sequences of the phases of 
the latter will so determine the conditions under which the former rise 
and break as to make a higher unit out of them, even if the innovations 
which create them are entirely independent of the iimovations which carry 
the longer wave. . . . For every time series the sweep of any cycle is the 

trend of the cycles of next lower order_The three deepest and longest 

depressions of the Industrial Age—1825-30, 1873-8, 1929-34—were de¬ 
pressions in the cycles of all three wave-lengths alike.... Barring very few 
cases in which difficxUties arise, it is possible to cotmt off, historically as 
well as statistically, six Juglars to a Kondratieff and three Kitchins to a 
Juglar—[and this] not [just] as an average, but in every individual case.’* 

Schumpeter’s hypothesis had not, however, won the support of W. C. 
Mitchell. 


‘No arrangement of our monthly measures in groups of three consecu¬ 
tive cycles will produce an approximation to "Juglar cycles’* of E'om nine 
to ten years.^ . . . The evidence is better that business cycles vary sub¬ 
stantially within periods of "Juglar cycles’* than that they do $0 within the 
long-cycle period.*. . . The trough dates of the "Juglar cycles" corre¬ 
spond roughly to the trough dates of severe business depressions.’* 

But, in the estimation of W. C. Mitchell and his colleague A. F. 
Bums, it remained still an open question whether 'the periods separating 
severe depressions are genuine cyclical units,’while the same two in¬ 
vestigators’ judgement on the ‘Kondratieff cycles’ was that the evi¬ 
dence told, on balance, against their claim to be realities." 

' See Mitchell, Bustnatt Cycles, the Problem and its Setting, p. 327. 

* Kondrttieff, N. D.: ‘Die Langen Wellen der Koajunlcnir*, In ArchsofUr Soaial- 
tdsteuseh^l und SoxialpoUtik, December 1926; *The Lone Waves of Economic Life’, in 
Review of Bcanondc Statistitt, November 1935. 

’ As summarized in Mitchell, ibid., fm. 227-8. 

* Schumpeter, J. A.: ‘The Analysis of Economic Change’, in TheRewetoof Eeonotnit 

Statistia, May 1925, p. 8. * Alios Mitchclb.—A.J.T. 

* Schumpeter, J. A.: Busineu Cycles (New York 1939, McGraw-Hill, 2 vols.), vol. t, 
pp. l 7 »- 4 . 

f Bums, A. P., and Mitchell, W. C.; Measuring Budntss Cycles (New York 1946, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.), p. 442. * Ibid., p. 444. 

* Ibid., p. 448. Ibid., p. 464. Cp. p. 46c. >■ See ibid., p. 465. 
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It will be seen that the believers in the three>and-a-half7year8 cycle and 
the believers in the nine-years cycle were each sceptical about the reality 
of the others* article of faith, and that both school alike were still more 
sceptical about the reality of the ‘Kondratieff cycle’ with a reputed wave¬ 
length of about hfty years. At the same time it will be realized that, mid¬ 
way through the twentieth century, the data were still scanty indeed; 
for, even if the earliest occurrences of the phenomena themselves were 
anterior to the last decade of the eighteenth century, there was at any 
rate no adequate evidence for them earlier than that date; and it is mani¬ 
fest that, within the span of 160 years running from a.d. 1790 to a.d. 
1950, there had not been time for the completion of more than forty-five 
three-and-a-half-years cycles, more than seventeen nine-and-one-fifth- 
years cycles, or more than three fifty-years cycles. Even if the count of 
instances of the shortest and therefore most numerously represented of 
these three kinds of cycles were to be multiplied by reckoning as so many 
separate data the simultaneous epiphanies of one and the same occur¬ 
rence in different geographical provinces of the Western World, the total 
number would still stand in three figures. 

‘In the sense in which the term is used here—recurrences of prosperity, 
recession, depression, and revival in the business activities of countries 
taken as units—the total number of past business cycles may well be less 
than a thousand. For business cycles are phenomena peculiar to a certain 
form of economic organisation which has been dominant even in Western 
Europe for less than two centuries, and for briefer periods in other regions. 
And the average cycle has lasted five years, if we may trust our data. Of 
the whole number of cases to date, the 1:66 cycles we have measured form 
a significant fraction. ... We should be glad to have a larger sample; but 
the present one constitutes an appreciable fraction of its “universe”.’^ 

The exiguousness of the quantity of data obtainable during the first 
half of the twentieth century for the investigation of business cycles even 
of the shortest wave-lengths had deterred investigators from attempting to 
apply to fluctuations in economic human activities a method of 'periodo- 
gram analysis’ that had been found to work in the natural sciences. In 
the, so far, brief history of an Industrial Western Society the series 
were still too short; it was still uncertain whether these series were 
strictly periodic; and it was also still uncertain whether, if there were 
genuine periodicities, these were maintaining themselves over long 
enough periods for ‘periodogram analysis’ to be feasible.* Yet, short of 
going to these mathematical lengths, the investigators of business cycles 
resorted to mathematical devices that would have horrified any conven¬ 
tionally heterodox contemporary Western historian. 

‘The procedure adopted in ascertaining secular trends is usually ra- 
pirical in high degree. Starting with a time series plotted to convenient 
scale on a chart, the statistician seeks to find for that one series, within the 
period covered by his data, the line which best represents “the long-time 
tendencies’’ shown by the plotted curve.... The technical process usually 

« Mitchell, W. C.; Business Cy<Ut, tJu Pnbl«m and its StUinf (New York 1930, 
NetioD^ Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.}, pp. 395 **^ 397 « 

> See Mitchell, ibid., pp. 259-do. 

B 201 S. EC 
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consists in (i) 5 tting a "mathematical curve" (for example, a straight line 
or a third-degree parabola) to the data, or to the logarithms of the data, by 
the method of least squares or of moments; (a) computing moving or pro¬ 
gressive arithmetic means or moving medians, including in the averages 
whatever number of items seems to give satisfactory results; (3) first com¬ 
puting moving averages and then fitting trend lines to the results; (4) 
drawing a free-hand curve through the data representing the investigator's 
impression, formed from careful study, of the long-time tendency; or (5) 
using ratios between the paired items of series which are believed to have 
substantially the same secular trends.*’ 

The pioneers of a Western economic science had the courage of their 
convictions, and they were justified in their faith that economic history 
must make sense by the validity and the value of the intellectual results 
that they achieved by staking their intellectual fortunes on the rationality 
of their hypothesis and pushing their interrogations of the data to the 
third degree. 

(c) ‘laws of nature’ in the histories of civilizations 
1. Struggles for Existence bettoeen Parochial States 
The War-and-Peace Cycle in Modem and post-Modem Western History 

If, without taking our eyes off the Modem and post-Modern chapters 
of the history of the Western Civilization, wc now focus them on the 
political, instead of the economic, plane of activity, we shall sec that, in 
an epoch in which the outstanding economic phenomenon was the 
epiphany and dissemination of Industrialism, the outstanding political 
phenomenon was the earlier epiphany of a Balance of Power between 
parochial states and the progressive inclusion of an ever widening circle 
of states within the field of force governed by this unitary system of inter¬ 
state power politics. 

The Modem Western political Balance of Power resembled its 
younger contemporary the Modem Western industrial economy not 
only in tending to expand progressively over an ever wider geographical 
area, but also in exhibiting a cyclic rhythm in its history. Alternating 
phases of war and peace were the political counterparts of alternating 
phases of economic prosperity and depression; and a confrontation of 
the political with the economic series of fluctuations in Modem Western 
history threw fresh light on those cycles with wave-lengths of about 
twenty-five years, and double cycles with wave-lengths of about half 
a century, for which the economic evidence was so inadequate that the 
more cautious economic investigators had returned verdicts of *non- 

> Mitchell, W. C.: Buunns CytUt, the Prcblem and itt Setting (New York xq 30, 
Netionil Bureeu of Economic Retearch, Inc.), p. xi^in chap, iii: ‘The Contribution of 
Statiacica’, iii: *The Analyaia of Time Serica', 3. Problem of Secular Trenda’, 
(l) *The Empirical Approach to the Problem*. Schumpeter (Btutnerr CycUt, vol. i, 
pp. aeo-j), declarea himself sceptical of ‘fitted trends* except in so far as these follows 
lead given by an empirical investigation of the historical facta. Trend analysis by means 
both of smoothing and of fitting may, from additional theoretical and historical informa¬ 
tion, derive a right of exiicence rwt naturally or generally in own' (p. ao3). ‘Such trenda 

t u autonomous changes is taste, such as occurred with respect to alcoholic drinks or 
>eavy foods] can in no case be found by formal methods' (p. 105). 
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proven’ on these longer cycles* claims to be economic realities.* The 
political evidence bore out the view, entermned by judicious economic 
inquirers,* that the apparitions of economic ‘long waves’ might not be 
hallucinations but might be economic reflections of political 
that had already been ‘a going concern’ in the Modem Western World 
for some three hundred years before the outbreak of the Industrial 
Revolution in Great Britain.* In any case, whatever the political cycles 
relations to the economic cycles might eventually prove to be, there were 
indications that the political cycles, like their economic counterparts, 
were changing in character in accordance with a secular trend. Recurrent 
Western w'ars, for example, were, as we shall see, apparently becoming 
progressively shorter and sharper, while conversely the altematmgly re¬ 
current spells of peace in Western political history had, as we shall also 
see, tended to occupy a progressively greater aggregate number of ye^ 
in each successive peacc-and-war cycle down to the outbreak or the 
general war of a.d. 1914-18, though at the same time these piogre^ivc 
chronological gains for Peace at War^s expense were * 

progressive aggravation of the economic, the political, ^d (above all) the 
spintual devastation produced by wars when these did re^r. ^ 

In studying the evidence for the currency of ‘laws of Nature m the 
economic affairs of a latter-day Western Society, we have noticed that 
inquirers who believed such laws to be both current and ascertainable 
were also aware that their validity was confined to a monetary and in¬ 
dustrial economic regime which had not established i^elf, even m ite 
birthplace in Great Britain, before the later decades of the eighteenth 
century and which might be expected eventually to pass out of e»8tence 
after an ephemeral appearance, and a still briefer oecumenical ascen¬ 
dancy. on the stage of History.* At the time of writing, mid-way through 
the twentieth century, the Balance of Power had had a longer innings 
than Industrialism had had so far in the history of the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion, since the epiphany of the Modern Western Balance of 
been coeval with the opening of the modem chapter of Western history 
in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, some three hundred years 
before Industrialism had made its appearance. On the other hand a 
mortality which, in the history of Western industrialism, w^ at this time 
still no more than an academic expectation, was perhaps alrwdy assert¬ 
ing its dominion over the Balance of Power between parochial Western 

*^Apost-Modcm Age of Western history which had opened in the 
seventh and eighth decades of the nineteenth century* had seen the 
rhythm of a Modem Western war-and-peace cycle brokeri, in the course 
of its fourth beat, by the portent of one general war following hard at the 
heels of another, with an interval of only twenty-fiw years between the 
outbreaks in a.d. 1939 ^.D. 1914, instead of the interval of 120 

years or more which had separated a.d. 1914 fro™ a.D. 1792 anji A.D. 
1792 from A.D. 1672. In the histories of civilizauons that were already 

i lMSi^pirby*w!w.Rostow. inthep^gecitedonp. 

3 See pp. ^^ 7 . t>«low. ♦ See pp. 824-6, ■bove. * bee 1.1. r. n. a. 
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extinct, so that the twentieth-century Western historian had the ad¬ 
vantage there of knowing the whole story, such ‘non-stop’ recurrences of 
major wars had been apt to portend historic catastrophes. When, in the 
second chapter of Hellenic history, the Decelean War of 413-404 b.c. 
had followed the Archidamian War of 431-421 B.c. after an interval of 
only eight years, the consequence of this Atheno-Peloponnesian double 
war had been the breakdo^vn of the Hellenic Civilization. When the 
Hannibalic War of 218-201 b.c. had followed the First Romano-Punic 
W’ar of 264-241 B.c. after an interval of only twenty-three years, the 
consequence of this Romano-Punic double war had been the hrst relapse 
of a broken down and disintegrating Hellenic Society after its first rally.* 
When the Great Romano-Sasanian War of a.d. 603-28 had followed the 
Great Romano-Sasanian War of a.d. 572-91 after an interval of only 
twelve years, the consequence had been the obliteration of a frontier 
bettveen an Hellenic universal state and recalcitrant Iranian Power which, 
reckoning from the date of its original establishment by the Roman 
empire-builder Pompey in 64 B.c., had maintained itself for all but seven 
hundred years by the time when the momentary restoration of the terri¬ 
torial status quo ante helium in A.i>. 628 was tmdone, once for all, by an 
explosion of Primitive Muslim Arab military force that completed the 
liquidation of a post-Alexandrine Hellenic ascendancy south of Taurus 
and re-established in the shape of an Arab Caliphate the Syriac universal 
state which Alexander had overthrown in the shape of an Achaemenian 
Empire. 

At a moment in the post-Modern chapter of Western history at which 
the denouement of the double Germano-Westem War of a.d. 1914-18 
and A.D. 1939-45 ^ accomplished fact, the approaching 

overturn of a Stance of Power which had maintained its precarious 
existence since its inauguration in the last decade of the fifteenth century 
had already been announced by a rise in the death-rate of Western or 
Westernizing Great Powers that had been as steep as it had been sudden; 
and this carnage was ominous, considering that the first law of every 
balance, politi^ and physical alike, is that the instability of the equi¬ 
librium varies in inverse ratio to the number of its points d’appid. While 
a two-legged stool, chair, or table would be doomed by the unpracticality 
of its construction to fall over in a trice, a three-legged stool is capable of 
standing by itself, though a corpulent sitter woul^est more securely on 
a four-legged chair and a careful housewife would prefer a slx-Iegged to 
a four-legged table for carrying a display of her best china. Since politics 
are never static but are always dynamic, an apter analogy from the 
chances and changes of physical life is to be found in the superiority of a 
tricycle over a bicycle as a mount for a rider who finds difficulty in keep¬ 
ing his balance, and the superiority of a six-wheeled omnibus over a 
four-wheeled car as a vehicle for traversing the sands of the desert. In 
the light of these homely physical analogies, the rise and decline in the 
number of Western or Westernizing Great Powers between A.D. 1552 
and A.D. 1952 was politically most significant. 

From the first epiphany of a Modern Western system of international 
» See V. vi X90-1. 
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relations at the close of the fifteenth century down to the outbreak of the 
General War of a.d. 1914-18 more than four hundred years later, the 
precariousness of the international equilibrium in the political life of the 
Western World had been progressively reduced by a gradual increase in 
the number of participant Powers of the highest calibre. 

In the first bout of Modem Western wars {gerebatur a.d. 1494-1559), 
in which the original constellation of Modem Western Great Powers 
had crystallized out of a Late Medieval nebula surrounding the city- 
state cosmos in Northern Italy, Southern and Western Germany, and 
the Netherlands, there had been a phase {ditrabal a.d. 1519-56)-—and 
this the decisive phase—in which only two Powers of the very highest 
calibre had been face to face; and this preliminary duel between Valois 
and Hapsburg, which was the overture to the rhythmic fluctuations of a 
Balance of Power in the subsequent course of Western political history, 
was, in the last analysis, a civil war between Valois and Valois,* since, in 
this chapter of Hapsburg history, the heart of the Hapsburg Power was 
that portion of the heritage of the Burgundian-Valois Duke Charles the 
Bold which Charles' Hapsburg son-in-law Maximilian 1 had managed 
to retain in a.d. 1477-82 for his Burgundian-Valob wife Mary, and to 
retrieve in a.d. 1493. Burgundian nucleus of the dominions of a 
Hapsburg great-grandson and namesake of Charles the Bold who hap¬ 
pened to be King of Castile and Aragon* and subsequently Holy Roman 
Emperor,* as well as Count of an Imperial Burgundy and a French 
Flanders,^ was the heart which pumped out the life-blood that nourished 
the Hapsburg Power’s sinews of war; and, if Charles V’s treasury and 
arsenal were thus French in their provenance in virtue of being furnished 
by a Flanders that was a French county, his court was French in its 
culture in virtue of having been moulded in the tradition of a Burgundy 
that was a French duchy. 

The Burgundian-Valois House had been founded by an act of the 
French Crown as recently as a.d. 1363, when King John of France had 
conferred on his fourth son Philip the Bold a Duchy of Burgundy which 
had escheated to the French Crown through the extinction, in A.D. 1361, 
of the dukes of the Capetian French line; and the fortunes of this newly 
endowed Burgundian cadet branch of the House of Valois had been 
made by Philip the Bold's marriage in A.D. 1369 with the reigning Count 
of Flanders’ daughter and heiress Margaret; for Flanders was a fief of 
the French Crown that was still more important than Burgundy; and 
this matrimonial alliance had resulted, on the death in A.D. 1384 of 
Margaret’s father, Count Louis II of Flanders, without male heirs, in 
the union of the French fief of Burgundy with the French fiefs of 

* %ttYM«ttt,^.\Gttehiehtt des EuTOpHiseJien Staaten^sttnu tion 2559 (Munich 

and Berlin 1919, Oldenbcurg), pp. 101—3, for the thesu that the fundament^ cause of 
conflict in this cycle was not a rivalry between the two national tiatea of Prance and 
Spain. Fueter auggesta that, after Francis I's victory over the Swiss at Marigoano on 
the X3th-i4th September, iSiSi Spain might have acquiesced in a partition of Italy 
between herself and France « the union of the crowns of Castile and Angon with the 
Hapsburg-Valoia Power in a.d. 1516 had not resulted in the lubordinadon of Spanish 
interests to Burgundian interests in the detennioation of the foreign policy of Charles V. 

> Since the 23rd January, 15x6. 

s Since the aSth June, 15x9. 

* Since the 5th January, 15x5. 
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Flanders, Artois, Nevers, and Rethel and the Imperial County of Bur¬ 
gundy into the bargain.' 

The duel between Royal French Valois and Burgundian Ducal 
French Valois who were thinly disguised under a Hapsburg Imperial 
mask did not, however, result in a reunion of these two branches of the 
House of France which, in the political circumstances of the Western 
World of the day, would have brought with it a political reunification of 
Western Christendom under the oecumenical rule of a resuscitated 
Carolingian Empire; and, in proving to have been at least an ‘undecisive 
contest’, if not a ‘temperate’ one,* this opening round in a rhythmical 
series of Modem and post-Modern Western wars justified the inaugura¬ 
tion of a Balance of Power involving the Western World as a whole* if 
the value of this political device is to be measured by its capacity to 
obtain for a society a maximum amount of political decentralization and 
maximum degree of cultural diversity at a minimum cost in terms of 
political friction and military conflict. Thereafter, as the further fluctua¬ 
tions of this Modem Western Balance followed their rhythmic course, 
they long continued on the whole to serve the interests of a Homo Occi- 
dentaUs who was at once their perpetrator and their victim, if we may 
find an index of their beneficence in the concomitant net increase in the 
number of participant Great Powers from the figure of two, at which it 
had stood on the eve of the abdication of Charles V in a.d. 1555/6, to the 
figure of eight, at which it stood in A.o. 1914. 

In the course of those three centuries and a half, the ntunber of Great 
Powers in the Western World had gradually risen. It rose from two to 
three through the fission of the Burgundian-Valois-Hapsburg Power 
into a Spanish Hapsburg Monarchy and a Danubian Hapsburg Mon¬ 
archy after the abdication of Charles V in A.D. 1555/6,^and then, during 

I The ImpcrUI County of Bursiw<lT(Prtnche'Coint<) had b«en inherited in A.0.1347 
by Jeanne, tne wife of Count Louis II of Flanders and the daushter of another Jeanne 
who hsd been the wife of King Philip V of Prance and the daughter of Count Otto IV 
of Franche-Comt^. Philip of France had married thia older Jeanne in a.d. 13^, ten 
vean before he himself had come to the French throne in a.d. 1317, and Fnnche><^mt^ 
had thus temporarily fallen into the poescssion of the French Crown; it had then ceased 
into the hands of the Cspetisn duke of the French Duchy of Burgundy, Odo IV, in 
A.D. 1330 through lus manisge with Margsret, the daughter of Jeanne the elder and 
sister of Jeanne the younger: thereafter, in a.d. >347. it hsd been inherited by Jesnne the 
younger upon Duke Ode IV of Burgundy's death; and, through Jeanne the younger, it 
was subsequently inherited by her daughter Mamret upon the death of Jeanne the 
young’s husband and Marnret’s father, Count Louis II of Flanders, in a.d. 1384. 

* See Gibbon, E.: Th« Hiitcry of Uu DteUnt end Fall of th» Roman Em^re, chap, 
zzxviii. ad /iiiem: 'General Obsen'ationa on the Fall of the iCaman Empire in the West’. 

t A local Balance of Power, involving the city-states of Northern and Antral luly, 
had been in operation during quarter of a millennium running from the death of the 
Holy Roman Emperor Frederick II in A.D. 1350 to the invasion of Italy by King Ch^es 
VIII of France in A.O. 1494. 

* The first step towatxls the construction of a Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy had been 
taken u eariy as a.o. leaa, when, by a treaty signed at Brussels on the 7th February of 
that year, Charles V had invested hts brother Ferdinand with a regency over the 
heremtary possessions of the House of Kspibuig. The second step hsd been taken in 
A.D. 1526, when the Crowns of Hungary and Bohemia had been oonfened on Ferdinand 
after the Hungarians’ disastrous defeat by the 'Osmanlis at Mohacx (tee II. ii. 177-9). 
The third step was taken when Ferdinand was elected Holy Roman Emperor, in succes¬ 
sion to Charles V, on the 28th February, 1558. 

The separate existence of a Spanish Hapsburg Monarchy may be dated from Philip II's 
succession to Charles V in A.D. 1556 in Spain and in the Burgundian dominions, w'hich 
were thereby reduced to the status of Spanish dependencies. 
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the first of the regular cycles of war-and»pcace in this series {currebat 
A.D. 1568-1672), the number rose again from three to five through the 
successful self-assertion of a United Northern Netherlands that had 
broken out of the Spanish Monarchy and a Sweden that had broken out 
of the Danish Monarchy. 

During the second of these three regular cycles {currebat a.d. 1672- 
1792) the number threatened to fall as sharply as it had risen during the 
preceding cycle; for Spain, as well as the Netherlands and Sweden, now 
proved unequal to staying the course, while the sixteenth-century fission 
of the Hapsburg Power into a Spanish and an Austrian branch came 
into danger of being neutralized by an eighteenth-century union of the 
Spanish Monarchy with France to create a Bourbon Power which, in the 
hands of Louis XIV, would have outclassed all the other Powers of the 
Western World as decidedly as the undivided Hapsburg Power had out¬ 
classed its French rival before the abdication of Charles V. None of these 
possibilities, however, materialized; for the replacement of a Hapsburg 
by a Bourbon dynasty at Madrid did not, after all, 'abolish the Pyrenees’ 
a Bourbon Spain remained at least as separate from a Bourbon France 
after a.d. 17x3 as a Hapsburg Spain had been, since a.d. 1556, from a 
Hapsburg Austria; and the casualties among the parvenues ’just-great’ 
Powers were made good by replacements. A United Kingdom of England 
and Scotland took ^e place of a United Netherlands who had exhausted 
herself in winning a General War of a.d. 1672-1713 in which she had 
been the protagonist in the anti-French coalition; Prussia took the place 
of a Sweden who had exhausted herself in waging the Northern War of 
A.D. 1700-21; and, though an eighteenth-century Spain who succeeded 
in retaining her independence did not succeed in becoming a Great 
Power again, this gap in the ranks of the Great Powers of the Western 
World was filled by the enlistment of an Orthodox Christian Russia 
whose decisive victory over Sweden had demonstrated the effectiveness 
of her reception of the Western Civilization, at any rate on the military 
plane. 

During the third cycle {currebat a.d. 1793-1914) a number which had 
thus remained constant during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
at the figure of five was raised once more, and this time from five to 
eight, by the successive additions of a United Italy, a United States of 
North America, and a Westernizing Japan. A nineteenth-century Italy 
attained the stature of a ’just-great’ Power that had been attained by a 
seventeenth-century Holland and Sweden. A twentieth-century Japan 
won her spurs by defeating Russia, as an eighteenth-century Russia 
had won hers by defeating Sweden. The United States emerged through 
a fission of an eighteenth-century British Empire which ultimately had 
the same effect of making two Great Powers out of one as the fission of 
the Hapsburg Power after the abdication of Charles V, though the 
secession of the United States from the British Empire was achieved by 
the force of arms with which Sw'cden and the United Netherlands had 

> *11 a*y a plus de Pyrteto’ waa Louis XlV^a comment on the accession of his grand¬ 
son to the throne of Spein in A.i>. 1700 according to Voltaire, Lt SiMt d* Louis Quatorso, 
chap. z 8 . 
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won their independence from Denmark and Spain, and not by the 
pacific and amicable process through which the Danubian and the 
Spanish Hapsburg Monarchy had parted company.* 

Thus, on the eve of the outbreak of a General War of a.d. 1914-18 
which was to open the fourth regular cycle in the series, it looked, in the 
light of the experience of the past 350 years, as if the current Balance of 
Power in the Western World had ensured its own perpetuation for an 
indefinite time ahead by progressively increasing the number of the 
bases on which it rested until it had come to stand steadily upon eight 
legs instead of shakily upon two; and this appearance of security was 
ei^nced by the spet^cle of a row of ninepins standing in between the 
legs; for the increase in the number of Great Powers in the Western 
system of international relations between a.d. 1556 and a.d. 1914 had 
been accompanied by an increase paripastu in the number of'buffer 
states’ on which the mutually frustrating jealousies of rival Great Powers 
around them had bestowed an independence that these pigmies would 
have been incapable of either winning or keeping by force of their own 
arms. Such 'buffer states’ had emerged and survived in so far as the 
balanced pressures of their powerful neighbours upon one another had 
happened to create and preserve here and there some nook or cranny in 
which a militarily impotent minor state could nestle and thrive like a 
rock-plant in an interstice between the rugged faces of the untooled 
stones in a wall of cyclopeon masonry 
The United States, for example, in her military and political infancy, 
had been able to win her independence in the war of a.d. 1775-83 in 
North America thanks to a temporary neutralization of British sea-power 
by French sea-power, and had then been able to expand westwards 
across the Continent by securing the reversion of the Mississippi Basin 
through the Louisiana Purchase thanks to a preponderance of British 
sea-power over French sea-power in the General War of a.d. 1792-1815 
which had made it impossible for Napoleon to take delivery for France 
of a Transatlantic territory which he had compelled Spain to retrocede 
to France on paper. The Latin American republics, in their turn, had 
owed their independence to a mistrust of the Continental European 
Powers that had moved Great Britain to co-operate with the United 
States by tacitly putting the sanction of British sea-power behind 
President Monroe’s announcement of his doctrine on the 2nd December, 

I The first step in the nse of the United Sutes to the nnk of • Great Power was the 
winnins of her independence in the Revolutionary War of A.D. 1775-S3. The second 
step was the development of her potential strength through the political acquisition and 
economic exploitation of a trans-continentaJ territory (a stage corresponding to the 
geographical expanaion of the Danubian Hapsburg Power in and after a.d. ics6). The 
third ttep waa the maintenance of the Union by force of arms in the Cinl War of a.d. 
iS6i-« Oo which the counterpart in Hapsburg history was the Thirtjr Years War of 
A.D. 1018-48). The fourth itep was the victory of the United States in the Spanish- 
American War of A.D. 1898, which drew the United States out of a political isolation 
that she had been maintaining since a.d. 1783, and involved her in commitments overseas. 

* This generation of minor states as a by-product of the pressures exerted by rival 
Great Powers upon one another, when these pressures neutralize one another, is an out¬ 
come of the Balance of Power which has been noticed in this Study already, apropos of 
the emergence of the city-states of Northern and Central Italy in an interstice between 
the Holy Roman Empire and the HUdebrendine Papacy (see III. iu. 34S~fi; 1V> tv. 5 a 4 ; 
and p. 294, below). 
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1823, in order to make sure that the current insurrections in the Spanish 
American Empire against the Spanish Crown should not end in a re¬ 
establishment of Spanish rule there through the arms and under the 
aegis of the Powers of the Holy Alliance. The Monroe Doctrine had 
prescribed that American communities which had declared and main¬ 
tained their independence were not to be allowed to fall again under the 
control of any European Power; and, since at the time there were no 
Great Powers in the Western system of international relations that were 
not located in Europe, the Monroe Doctrine had been tantamount to a 
declaration that no Great Power was to be allowed to profit by the break¬ 
up of the Spanish Empire in the Americas. It was l^cause the United 
States was not yet either able or willing to play the part of a Great Power 
in the European cockpit of Western power politics* that the Great 
Powers of the day acquiesced in her purchase, in a.d. 1803, of Louisiana 
from France; in her veto, in a.d. 1823, on the entry of any Great Power 
into the political vacuum created by the collapse of Spanish rule in the 
Americas; and in her annexation of the northern fringe of the former 
Spanish dominions in North America, from Texas to California in¬ 
clusive, after waging a victorious war of aggression against the Spanish 
Empire’s local successor-state, Mexico, in a.d. 1846-^. 

A principle thus first established in Western history in respect of the 
Americas was promptly applied in the Near and Middle East when, on 
the morrow of the General War of a.d. 1792-1815, ‘the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion' became interwoven with the older strands of Western diplomacy. 
The break-up of the Ottoman Empire, like the break-up of the Spanish 
Empire, created a political vacuum that would have been dangerous for 
the preservation of peace if the Great Powers had engaged in a scramble 
for Ottoman spoils with an eye to a competitive self-aggrandizement; 
and, just because this risk of a disturbance of the existing balance might 
have been impossible to counteract by any means less drastic than a 
resort to war, it was prudently parried by the concerted institution of a 
Near Eastern equivalent of the Monroe Doctrine which was none the 
less efficacious for not being explicitly enunciated. 

The measure of the cfficacity of this tacit Near Eastern Monroe Doc¬ 
trine in practice is given by the contrast between the respective destinies 
of the territories lost by the Ottoman Empire after the year a.d. 1815 on 
the one hand and before that date on the other hand. While the Ottoman 
Empire’s territorial losses between A.D. 1815 and the final dibicle in 
A.D. 1918 were far larger than the losses between the turn of the tide in 
Ottoman-Occidental relations in a.d. 1683 and the end of the Western 
General War of a.D. 1792-1815, the amoimt of ex-Ottoman territory that 
passed under the sovereignty of Western or Westernizing Great Powers 
in the course of the later of these two periods was trifling compared to 
the extent of the gains made by the same Powers at Ottoman expense 
between A.D. 1683 and a.d. 1815. After a.d. 1815 the only gains made by 


* In the meuage in which President Monroe warned the Great Powera off the former 
Spanish dominiona in the Americas, be wsa careful to aseure them, in the tame breath, 
that the policy of the United Statea in regard to Europe was one of benevolent non¬ 
interference. 
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Great Powers at the Ottoman Empire’s direct expense* were the acquisi¬ 
tion of the tiny Caucasian districts of Akhaltzik and AJchalicalaki after the 
Russo-Turkish War of a.d. 1828-9 Russia* and the acquisition of 
Qars-Ardahan-Batum, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Cyprus by Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Great Britain respectively after the Russo-Turk¬ 
ish War of A.D. 1877-8. All other territories lost by the Ottoman Empire 
after a.d. 1815 went to the making of the national states of Greece, 
Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. The Hapsburg Monarchy did 
not even reacquire a Northern Serbia and a Western Wallachia that it 
had held from a.d. 1718 to A.D. 1739. By contrast, the territories per¬ 
manently lost by the Ottoman Empire between a.d. 1683 and a.d. 1815* 
had all been acquired by one or other of the two adjoining Great Powers 
in the Western system. Between those two dates the Danubian Hapsburg 
Monarchy had acquired the whole of the Ottoman portion of Hungary 
and Croatia, together with the Bukovina, and Russia the whole northern 
and north-eastern hinterland of the Blac^ Sea, from the east bank of the 
Pruth to the south bank of the Rion, that had formerly lain under Otto¬ 
man sovereignty or suzerainty. 

These clusters of newly created minor states on the American and the 
Near Eastern fringes of the Western World were not, however, such 
remarkable by-products of a latter-day Western Balance of Power as the 
states of the same small calibre that emerged or survived nearer to the 
centre of the system, where the political pressure was more severe. The 
classic case here was the success with which, from a.d 1667 to a.d. 1945, 
first France and then Germany had been prevented from acquiring the 
Southern Netherlands by coalitions of Powers which had taken up arms 
to preserve the sovereignty of Spain, Austria, and Belgium in turn over 
this small but strategically important piece of territory. A corresponding 
play of the Balance of Power had enabled Portugal in the seventeenth 
century to anticipate the Spanish American countries' nineteenth-century 
achievement of breaking away from Spain, and had enabled Spain her¬ 
self, as well as the United Netherlands and Sweden, in the eighteenth 
century to retain her independence after she had fallen out of the ranks 
of the Great Powers. On the eve of a General War of a.d. 1914-18 which 
was to open with Germany’s unprovoked violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium, the existence of nine small neutral states in Western Europe— 
the three Low Countries, the three Scandinavian Countries, the two 
Iberian Countries, and Switzerland—looked like an even better augury 
for the future maintenance of a Western Balance of Power than the 
existence of eight Great Powers in the World at large at the same 
date. 

Thus, at the time by when the Western Balance of Power had been ‘a 
going concern’ for rather more than four hundred years, the international 

> Th« North African territories which France and Great Britain reipectively brought 
under their control between a.d. 1830, the date of the berinning of the French conqueat 
of Algeria, and a.d. (88t-a. which wjtneaied the eatablunmcnt of a French protectorate 
over Tuniaia and a BritUh military occupation of Egypt, had already ceased to be 
Ottoman dt facto, though they were still Ottonun dojurc. 

* See IX. viii. to^t n. t. 

* The Morea, wht^ was conquered from the Ottoman Empire by Venice in and after 
A.D. 1684, had been reconquered in A.D. X715. 
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outlook wore a deceptively promising appearance. Even if, as was being 
prophesied by the more sensational-minded publicists at the mm of the 
mnetcenth and twentieth centuries, a Danubian Hapsburg Monarmy 
that had prolonged its life by coming to terms with Magyar nationalism 
in the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich of ks>. 1867 were nevermeless to 
break up, after the death of the venerable King-Emperor France Joseph, 
under the pressure of Slav national movements which the partial settic- 
ment of A.D. 1867 had left unsatisfied, the effect on the general system of 
international relations in the Western World that was expected to follow 
from a local Danubian debacle was merely a reduction of the number 
of the Great Powers from eight to seven. In a.d. 1912 even the boldwt 
prophet would not have dreamed of forecasting that by a.d. 1952 the 
number would have been reduced, as it actually had been, from the 
figure of eight which it had reached at the turn of the nmetwnth and 
twentieth cenmries to the figure of two at which it had stood between 
A.D. 1519 and A.D. 1556',’ yet this drastic reduction had taken place 
within a span of thirty-two years running from a.d. 1914 to A.D. 1945 


^Thc break-up of the Danubian Monarchy, which had duly resulted 
from the General War of a.d. 1914-18, had proved m the event to be 
only the first of half a dozen casualties. On the morrow of the General 
War of A.D. 1939-45 a Prussia-Germany which had gone from strength 
to strength, until she had come, twice in one life-time, within ^*1 ®ce of 
conquering the World, now lay not only prostrate but parutioned, wth 
her eastern frontier pushed back westwards to the me at which it had 
stood eight hundred years earlier.* In Germany s Assynm fate an 
Israelite prophet would have seen God’s judgement on Germany 
Assyrian crimes of deliberately inflicting on Mankind, twice in one life¬ 
time, the awful sufferings of a general war and cold-bloodedly violating, 
in the course of her two orgies of aggression, the neutrality of seven out 
of those nine West European minor states whose immunity from the 
blood-tax that was the price of counting as a G^t Power had me 
touch-stone of the moral worth of a latter-day Western system of inter¬ 
national relations. Milder chastisements had requited the Punier out¬ 
rages committed by a National-Socialist Geimany s accomplices, Itely 
and Japan; but the death that had Ukewise been the fate of the othw 
Great Powers who had been less guiltily involved m the Western genem 
wars of A.D. 1914-18 and a.d. i 939 “ 4 S be interpreted so con¬ 
vincingly as having been the w-ages of sm.* Great ^ 

well as Italy and Japan, had failed to stay the course, ^ ^ wII'bS 
and Sweden had failed two hundred years earher, though the Brmsh 
Empire like Prussia-Germany, had grown, during the two hundred 
"Ading in A.D. 1914. to I suture at which thcac two Powers had 



cceded Maximilitn I M Holy Romtn Emperor. ^ ^ 

3 See II. it. 169. 
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latterly overshadowed all the rest, while France had held the same 

position of pre-eminence from aj>. 1648 to a.d. 1815. 

In A.D. 1952 the Soviet Union and the United States alone were still 
standing erect; and from a strategico-political standpoint the respective 
stances of these two Powers w-i-tw one another were reminiscent of 
those of France and the Burgundian-Hapsburg Power some four 
hundred years earlier. In an arena which had expanded in the mean¬ 
while beyond the bounds of Western Europe till it had come to be co¬ 
extensive with the entire surface of the planet, a prize that had expanded 
pari patsu beyond the bounds of Italy, until it had come to embrace the 
whole of the Old World outside the limits of Russia's present domain, 
was being contended for in a.d. 1952 between a Russia which enjoyed 
the advantages of interior lines, compact metropolitan territory, and 
centralized autocratic government, once enjoyed by France, and a United 
States whose overwhelming superiority in aggregate strength on paper, 
when the assets of her dependencies and her allies were added to her 
own, was largely offset in practice, like the strength of the Count-King- 
Emperor Charles V, by the liabilities that these assets brought in their 
train and by the wide dispersion of the scattered territories and popula¬ 
tions whose resources America had to defend in order to be able to draw 
upon them. It was easier for a twentieth-century Russia, as it had been 
for a sixteenth-century France, to take her adversary by surprise, in 
making sudden sorties in divers directions, than it was for a twentieth- 
century United Sutes to mobilize her own and her friends’ forces 
effectively for the arduous task of containing her adversary all the way 
round a Une of circumvailation which, scale for scale, was proportionate 
in its length to the line which Charles V had once set himself to hold. 
The strategico-political bearings of a confrontation of two Great Powers, 
and two oiUy, were thus much the same circa a.d. 1952 as they had been 
circa A.D. 1552. Yet, in these geographically similar circumstances, the 
Western Balance of Power's expectation of life w'as, for ideological 
reasons, decidedly less promising in the twentieth century than it had 
been in the sixteenth. 

If the division of power in the Western World between no more than 
two competitors during the years aj). 1519-55 had resulted, not in an 
increase in the number from the dual to the plural but in the reduction 
of a duality to a unity, the most likely way in which this unification 
would have been achieved would have been through the negotiation of 
one more felicitous dynastic marriage; and, even if a miscarriage of 
matrimonial diplomacy had made it impossible to avoid resorting to the 
barbarous alternative of uiu6cation through force of arms, the unifying 
war would still have been a temperate one, like those 'undecisive con¬ 
tests’ through which the number of the Great Powers was, not dimi¬ 
nished, but augmented in the course which history actually took during 
the three centuries and a half running from a.d. 1556 to a.d. 1914. The 
Royal French Valois and the Imperial Burgundian Valois were divided by 
nothing more serious than a dynastic rit^ry that could have been re¬ 
moved painlessly by a marriage and almost painlessly by a conquest. They 
were not estranged from one another by any impassable gulf of incom- 
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patible religious or ideological faith or practice, such as had come, by 
A.D. 1952, to be fixed between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 

It is true that the ostensible point of difference between the twentieth- 
century American and the twentieth-century Russian Weltanschauung 
and way of life was not insuperable; for ostensibly the two Powers were 
at issue over the question of the ratio in which private economic enter¬ 
prise and public economic enterprise ought to stand to one another in 
a predominantly industrial socie^; and this was a question to which the 
correct answer could not be any absolute ‘right or wrong’ or ‘yes or no’, 
but only an arguable and adjustable ‘more or less’. In every phase of 
every civilization known to History, the economy had always been a 
combination of public with private enterprise in proportions that had 
varied continually in response to changes in the social circumstances; the 
determination of the b^t mixture for meeting the practical needs of a 
particular time and place was a question, not of principle touching the 
religious foundations of life, but of expediency in regulating its economic 
surface; and, if this had really been all that was at issue between the 
United States and the Soviet Union in a.d. 1952, their conflict need 
have been no more tragic than the quarrel between the Burgundian 
ducal branch and the French royal branch of the House of Valois. The 
duel in a.d. 1952 was more formidable than the duel in a.d. 1552 because 
in A.D. 1952 the ostensible economic issue, which was no more serious in 
itself than the dynastic issue had been, masked a moral issue between the 
principles and practice of a Totalitarian Autocracy on the one hand and 
those of a Parliamentary Democracy on the other, in which the then still 
unanswered question 

utrorum ad regna cadendum 

Omnibus humanis esset terr&que manque* 

was a matter of life and death for every living human being. 

Thus the reversion of the number of Great Powers in a latter-day 
Western international arena from a maximum figure of eight to a pre¬ 
vious figure of two, after a run of some four hundred years of precariously 
maintained equilibrium between a larger number of gladiators, was an 
indication that the cyclic rhythm, W'hich was the first law governing this 
international balance of political power, was itself governed by an over¬ 
riding law that convicted this system of mortality—as the gyrations that 
keep a spinning top temporarily in balance are subject to an oscillatory 
movement that inclines farther, with each gyration, until at last it brin^ 
the gyrations to a stop by bringing the top to the ground. This diagnosis 
was confirmed by other symptoms which pointed the same way as the 
drastic reduction in the number of the Great Powers between a.d. 1914 
and A.D. 1945. All these symptoms, taken together, suggested that the 
cyclic rhythm which had been keeping the political B^ance of Power 
going during the Modem and post-Modem chapters of Western history 
was being accompanied by a secular movement that was working steadily 
towards an eventual overturn of the unstable equilibrium between a 
plurality of parochial states and towards the replacement of this by an at 

> Lucretius: D* Rtrvm hJaturi, Book III, U. 836-7. 
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least temporarily stable oecumenical regime in which political power 
would be a monopoly administered from some single centre. 

On a political plane which was the field of cycles of ^\'ar and peace, as 
on an economic plane which was the field of ‘booms' and ‘slumps’, the 
strength of this secular tendency towards integration w'as indicated by 
the failure of a concomitant tendency towards geographical expansion to 
counteract it. By a.d, 1952 the world-wide extension of the tentacles of 
a Western Industrial System of Economy that had made its epiphany in 
Great Britain during the later decades of the eighteenth century had 
been matched by the attraction of all the states then still surviving on 
the surface of the planet into a Western sj'stem of international relations 
that had made its epiphany in the last decade of the fifteenth century as 
a local West European political vortex round the nucleus of a Late 
Medieval city-state cosmos in Italy. In a.d. 1952 the prize at stake in the 
contest between theUnited States and the Soviet Union was nothing less 
than the command over all other habitable lands and navigable sea- 
routes and airvN’ays; and the General War of a.d. 1939-45 
already ‘global’, and no longer merely ‘European’; for in this war the 
battlefield had not been confined to a Lombardy and a Flanders that 
had been the cockpits of latter-day Western warfsu’C during its overture 
and its first three regular cycles [currebant a.d. 1494-1914), and had not 
been confined, either, to the wider Continental European arena of the 
General War of a.d. 1914-18, with its western front stretching from the 
North Sea to the Alps and its eastern front stretching from the Baltic to 
the Carpathians. The General War of AX. 1939-45 had been literally 
*a world war’ in which one battlefield embracing Europe, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and the Eastern Atlantic had been matched by another embracing 
the Western Pacific and the Far East. 

This twentieth-century integration of international relations all round 
the globe into a single system, centring on a Balance of Power that had 
originated in Western Europe and had then progressively brought the 
rest of the Earth's surface within the field of its magnetic attraction, 
presented a striking contrast to the configuration of the field of force in 
earlier chapters of the same story. The overture {currebat a.d. 1494- 
1559) had ranged no wider than the areas involved in a competition for 
hegemony over Italy between nascent adjoining Great Powers in the 
Transalpine and Transmarine provinces of Western Europe; and even 
Flanders had then been only a secondary theatre of military operations, 
though the two Great Powers of the day actually marched with one 
another there, without being insulated on this front by any intervening 
political vacuum or buffer. The civil war between Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants in France {gerebatttr ax. 1562-98) went on its way more or 
less independently of the contemporary civil w'ar between Dutch and 
Spaniards in the Spanish Hapsburg Monarchy (gerebaiur a.d. 1568- 
1609). The civil war in England (get^atur a.d. 1642-8) likewise followed 
its own course without burning implicated in ^e contemporary civil 
war in the Holy Roman Empire (gerebatur a.d. 1618-48). The Americas 
and the Indies were drawn into the main vortex of Western warfare only 
in the course of the first regular cycle {currebat a.d. 1568-1672); and, 
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though during the second regular cycle {currebat aj>. 1672-1792) the 
decisive military operations on Flemish and Lombard batdeficlds were 
usually accompanied by ‘side-shows’ in North America and in Conti¬ 
nental India in which the same belligerents were engaged, the synchro¬ 
nization of the local conflicts in the West European and the overseas 
theatres of war was still inexact. As often as not, the eighteenth-century 
campaigns on American and Indian soil would open later or earlier and 
close later or earlier than the correspondingcampaignsinWestemEurope, 
so that there were years in which France and Great Britain were at war 
with one another in Europe while at peace with one another overseas, or 
conversely at war overseas while at peace in Europe.* 

As for the wars which the eastern border-states of the Western World 
were waging with a Muscovite Orthodox Christian Power in the con¬ 
tinental hinterland of the Baltic, and with an Ottoman Iranic Muslim 
Power in the Danube Basin and the Mediterranean, these sequels to the 
Crusades were at first carried on in virtual independence of the Western 
Powers’ fratricidal warfare with one another. The move made by France 
in A.D. 1534-6* to redress the balance between herself and the Hapsburg 
Power by allying herself with the Hapsburgs' Ottoman adversary was an 
obviously expedient application of a MacMavcUianly rational statecraft 
which struck a contemporary Western Christian public, including the 
French themselves, as being so shocking that France forebore to follow 
this policy up, notwithstanding the importance of the military and 
political advantages that she stood to gain by it and the extremity of the 
straits in which she found herself at the time;* and, as late as ad. 1664, 
Louis XIV gave precedence to the oecumenical interests of Western 
Christendom over the parochial interests of France when he permitted 
French volunteers to help a rival Western Power in the shape of the 
Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy to stem an Ottoman invasion whose 
success w’ould have been advantageous to France on a Machiavellian 
reckoning.^ France did not exploit, as she could have done, the predica- 

^ For example, in the General War of A.o. 1672-1713 the retpective war yeara were 
1672-8, 1688-97, 1702-13 in Western Europe; 1690-7, 1702-10 in North America. In 
the epiioipie to the General War of a.d. 1672-1713 the respective war year* were 1733 ~S> 
1740^, 1756-63 in Western Europe; 1744-63, 1775-83 in North America; 1740-9, 
175^4, 1758-61, 1778-81 in India. 

The aynchronixation of the local conflicts continued to be inexact in the third retpilar 
cycle (ci<rr/6<U A.D. 1792-1914). In the General War of A.D. 1792-1815 the respective war 
years were 1792-1802, 1803-14, 1815 in Europe; 1812-14 «« No^ America; 179^ 
1805,1816-18 in India. In the epilogue to the General Warof a.o. 1792-1815 the respec¬ 
tive war years were 1848-9, t^ 9 i <864, 1866, 1870-1 in Eurc^e; 1861-7 in North 
America (taking account of the French expedition to Mexico, 1862-7); 1838-42, 1843, 
1845-6. 1848-9,1857-9,1878-81 in India; 1839-41. *853-8,1875-8, 1882, in the Near 
and Middle East. 

1 In Msy 1534 France made atreaty with the Ottoman CorMir Khayr-ad-Din Barba- 
rossa; in February 1536 she made a commercial treaty with the Porte that served as a 
cloak for a polideu entente. 

1 See Fueter, E.: Geuhithtt det EuropHtdien Slaatnuytttmtvon 1493-^1559 (Munich 
and Beriin 1919, Oldenbourgh PP- 47 - 49 - There was no sequel to the Franco-Onom^ 
combined rtaval operations of a.d. 1543/4, in which an Ottoman fleet was harboured in 
the French naval oaae at Toulon. 

* A regular French expeditionary force, as well as a flow of French volunteers, came 
to the aid of the Veneciatu in a.d. 1668-9 during the last agonies of the siege of Candia, 
but this French support of Venice sgainst the ’Osmanlis was less meritorio^ than the 
French support of the Danubian Monarchy against the same assailant, conaidering that 
Venice, unlw the Danubian Monarchy, coula not be regarded by Prance at this date aa 
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ment of a Hapsburg Power that was implicated in Western Christen¬ 
dom’s border warfare with the 'Osmanlis as wejl as in the Hapsburgs’ 
family quarrel with France; and, thanks to this French forbearance, 
whether it was deliberate or inadvertent,* the Danubian Hapsburg Mon¬ 
archy, throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuri^, 
usually found itself able to avoid simultaneous engagements on its 
French and on its Ottoman front. 

The same policy of limiting her military liabilities to a single front 
at a time was followed by Russia after she had become implicated in the 
Western Balance of Power at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; and, until after the close of the General War of a.d. 179a- 
1815, the insulation of the vortex round the frontier between Western 
Chnstendom and the Ottoman Empire from the vortex in the interior of 
the Western World usually proved to be practical politics. 'The Eastern 
Question’ began to enter into the Western Balance of Power only when 
Napoleon’s failure to expand a French ascendancy over the debris of a 
Medieval city-sute cosmos into a French ascendancy over the whole of 
a Modem Western and Westernizing World* left a victorious Russia and 
a victorious Great Britain free to pursue a rivalry with one another in the 
Near and Middle East. . 

Even the vortex round the frontier between Western Chnstendom and 
Russian Orthodox Christendom did not coalesce completely with the 
vortex in the interior of the Western World till more thari a hundred 
years after the dale of Peter the Great’s victory at Poltava in a.d. 1709 
over Charles XII of Sweden. It was not so surprising that, before 
Russia had been received into the Western Society as a result of Peter’s 
life-work, the Great Northern War of aj). 1700-21 should have been 
waged without becoming implicated in the Western World’s General 
War of A.D. 1672-1713, just as the Great Northern War of a.d. 1558-83 
had been waged without being implicated cither in the last cadences of 
the overture {currebat a.d. 1494-1568) to a latter-day Western series of 
cycles of War and Peace or in the first cadences of the first regular cycle 
in this series {atnebat a.d. 1568-1672). It was more remarkable that the 
partitions of Poland-Lithuania in A.D. 1772-95 between Russia and the 
two eastern march-Powers of the Western World, and also even Russia’s 
acquisition of Finland from the Scandinavian march-State of the 
Western World in the Russo-Swedish war of A.D. 1808-9, should still 
have taken place in the margin, and not in the centre, of the Western 
system of international relations. It is true that Russia was a belligerent 
in the Seven Years War from a.d. 1756 to a.d. 1762, and that her wth- 
drawal from this war in A.D. 1762 may have marked a turning-point in 
the fortunes of Frederick the Great. Yet the first Western general war in 
which Russia played a principal part was the war of aj>. i 792 -i 8 i 5 » 


a rival Power while on the other hand the French might have hoped, if their intervention 
against the 'OamanlU at Candia had been successfiil, to enter into Veoice'a heritage tn at 
least a remnant of her dominion in Crete. 

' According to Fueter, op. dt., p. fB, no special consideration was shown to the 
Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy or to Venice by other states of the Western comity in 
return for the public service which these two anti-Ottoman march-states were perform¬ 
ing for Western Christendom as a whole. * See V. v. 629-42. 
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even in thb war it was not till a.d. 1812 that Russia’s role came to be a 
decisive one. On the other hand, from a.d. 1812 onwards dovm to the 
War of A.D. 1939-45 inclusive, there was no general war in the Western 
World in which the part played by Russia was not one of 6rst>c]ass im¬ 
portance. There were, however, down to the eve of the outbreak of the 
General War of a.d. 1914-18, still certain local wars—fought in outlying 
regions only recently incorporated into a Westernizing World—which 
followed independent courses of their own without being drawn into the 
central vortex of the Western Society's international relations. The 
Russo-Japanese War of a.d. 1904-5 was one case in point; the Spanish- 
American War of A J>. 1898 and theBritish-Afrikander Warof a.d. 1899- 
1902 were two other instances. 

The geographical expansion of an originally West European system of 
international relations to a world-wide range had not, however, sufficed 
to counteract the play of a centripetal force that, since a.d. 1914, had 
made itself felt by reducing the number of the Great Powers in this 
system from eight to two; and this carnage revealed a secular tendency 
in the history of a latter-day Balance of Power in the Western World for 
this unstable equilibrium, fluctuating in recurrent cycles, to bring about 
its own eventual overturn through the inversion of a competition into a 
monopoly. This tendency might prove to be no peculiar feature either of 
this Western political balance or indeed of political balances as a species 
of the generic social structure represented by any Balance of Power be¬ 
tween any competitors. 

‘The experiences of our age refute the notion, which has been govern¬ 
ing people’s thinking for more than a hundred years past, that a Balance 
of Power between freely competing units—be these states, businesses, 
artisans or what you wilt—is a system that can maintain itself in this con¬ 
dition of unstable equilibrium for an indeflnite length of time. To-day, as 
in the past, this state of equilibrium in a competition that is free from 
monopolistic restrictions has a nisus to pass over into some form of 
monopoly or other.’* 

This nisus was presumably traceable in the last analysis to the working 
of some law of human dynamics that came into play wherever and when¬ 
ever a balance of human forces had been set up on any plane of social 
activity; where the plane of activity was politics and the parties to the 
encounter were parochial states, the particular mode of this general law’s 
operation was a matter of common knowledge. 

The difficulty of maintaining in perpetuity a political Balance of 
Power between parochial states was due, at bottom, to the sinfulness of 
the vein of Human Nature that was the raw material of statesmanship. 
In politics, men and women who in other walks of life might be con¬ 
scientious workmen, faithful friends, and devoted parents were apt to 
behave as idolatrous tribesmen; and, in their worship of their tribal 
idols of collective power, pride, passion, prejudice, and covetousness, 
they were prone to break moral Ia\vs that they would never have dreamed 
of breaking, and to perpetrate crimes that they would never have dreamed 

* Elia*. K.: Ober den Ptozeu der Zivilitation, vol. il; Wandlungen der GeteUsthaft: 
BnttaurJ gu einer The«ru der Zivilitation (Bm «1 1939, Hau* sum Falkcn), p. 436. 
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of perpetrating, in their private affairs. This immoral temper was not an 
auspicious psychological setting for the execution of the delicate and 
laborious task of constantly adjusting a balance in answer to constant 
changes in the relative strengths of parties whose strengths were bound 
to change in virtue of their being, not inanimate objects, but living 
creatures. The tribesmen of a tribe that had forged ahead of its neigh¬ 
bours in population, wealth, technique, or other constituent elements of 
military and politick power were apt to yield to the temptation to try to 
take advantage of their relative gain in collective strength in order to 
make a bid for collective aggrandizement; and such criminally childish 
collective ambitions were not easily discouraged by merely diplomatic 
counter-measures. When the parties whose interests were threatened by 
the baleful rise of a new Mars in the international constellation had 
resorted to the crude device of a reversal of alliances and the subtle 
device of a general self-denying ordinance binding all Great Powers 
alike to abstain from competing for the spoils of some derelict empire, 
there were not many other pacific cards left in a diplomatist’s hand; in 
the history of every political Balance of Power between parochial states 
whose story was on record, it had invariably proved to be beyond the 
resources of Diplomacy to save the balance from being overturned with¬ 
out at least an occasional recourse to inter-state war; and the institution 
of War, which was, itself, an outcome and expression of the tribal spirit, 
had proved, time and again, to be unamenable to rational regulation and 
control and, when out of control, to be destructive. 

War had proved to be deadly, not only for a political Balance of Pow'er 
that it had Men called in to redress, but also for the civilization in whose 
body politic the maintenance of a balance was being attempted; and this 
destructiveness of War was not just incidental to its clumsiness, but was 
inherent in its nature. A collectively organized resort to violence was, 
indeed, so rough and ready a method of attempting to adjust a political 
balance that, even when successfully used to restore equilibrium in one 
quarter, it usually also had the effect of producing a new derangement 
of the balance in some other quarter. A diplomatist driven to resort to 
War faute de mieux was in the unhappy quandary in which a watch¬ 
maker would find himself if he were instructed to mend a broken w'atch 
and were given no tools for doing the job except a sledge-hammer. War 
was, however, also destructive in its essence, quite apart from the incon- 
gniousness of its diplomatic use, and its destructiveness tended to grow 
greater progressively, at each fresh hammer stroke. The toll taken by 
War tended to rise with the passage of Time because, in any society in 
which War was an established institution, the service of Mars was apt 
to be the first charge on the society’s energies; and the maintenance of 
a competition by means of War, in default of Diplomacy, between 
parochial states was therefore apt to drive the competing military Powers 
mto devoting to War an ever increasing proportion of their strength. 
Even while a society was still in growth, the increase in the demands 
made by War would thus outstrip the increase in the society’s capacity 
to satisfy them; the rate of the blood-tax would rise with every improve¬ 
ment in the technical ability to mobilize the society’s non-human and 
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human resources; and, even when the mounting strain of War had pro¬ 
duced a sodal breakdown, a still belligerent society would still continue 
to devote to War an increasing proportion of a strength that woiJd now 
be, not increasing, but diminishing. 

In an earlier context' wc have watched the Hellenic Civilization follow¬ 
ing this fatal road during its disintegration, and in that instance we 
know what fate it was to which an unconscionably belligerent society 
condemned itself. In the course of an Hellenic Time of Troubles the toll 
taken by War eventually rose to a height at which the Hellenic Society 
would have died, forthwith, of the mortal wounds that it had already 
inHictcd on itself if the then imminent dissolution of the body social had 
not been postponed (without being ultimately averted) in consequence 
of a sudden overturn of the Balance of Power itself. In the Hellenic 
World within the fifty-three years 220-168 B.C. a Balance of Power 
between parochial states was inverted into a monopoly of power in the 
hands of a universal state through a swift succession of 'knock-out- 
blows’ with which four out of five Great Powers were laid low by one 
victorious survivor.* This dramatic episode of Hellenic history bore an 
ominous likeness to the dramatic course of Western history since a.d. 
1914; and both stories alike threw light on a mortality that seemed to be 
the inevitable doom of all Balances of Power. 

While Balances of Power thus appear to be intrinsically unstable and 
transitory, it is still more clearly evident that they could not follow this 
secular course from their origii^ installation to their eventual overturn 
if they were not kept going in the meanwhile, like spinning tops, by 
rhythmically alternating fluctuations. Our next task is therefore to 
analyse the regularly recurrent characteristics of the cycle as these 
present themselves in Modem Western, post-AIexandrine Hellenic, and 
post-Confucian Sinic history, and to put our analysis to an empirical 
test by identifying the successive occurrences of the operation of this 
cyclic 'law of Nature' in a Western, an Hellenic, and a Sinic international 
arena. 

Considering the dominance of the part played by War in the working 
of a political balance among parochial states, it is not surprising to And 
that the most emphatic punctuation in a \miform sequence of events 
recurring in one repetitive cycle after another is the outbreak of a great 
war in which one Power that has forged ahead of all its rivals makes so 
formidable a bid for world dominion that it evokes an opposing coalition 
of all the other Powers implicated in this particular system of inter¬ 
national relations. 

The storm that thus breaks in the form of 'a general war’—as wc may 
conveniently label a great war of the all-engulflng kind just indicated 
—has usually been brewing in the course of a spell of fair weather 
following the calming down of the last preceding atmospheric distur¬ 
bance. The derangement of an established equilibrium that is registered 
so sensationally in the outbreak of a general war is usually the cumulative 
outcome of gradual processes of growth, decay, and divers other forms 

I In III. iii. X50. 

> See the quoution from Polybiue in III. iii. 3x2-13, end tiso IV. tv. 210-14. 
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of change that Life is alx^-ays experiencing in Time. An equilibrium 
retrospectively designed to serve as a response to one particular set of 
already past <±allenees is thus virtually bound, with the sheer passage 
of Time, to fall farther and farther out of gear with current facts and 
needs, as these change in the flow of the Time-stream; every one of 
these changes adds to the mounting strain on the established equilibrium 
by increasing the discrepancy between an Epimethean dispensation and 
a Promethean reality; and, while it may be arguable that the consequent 
tension would never have exploded into a general war, but for the dis¬ 
proportionate increase in the relative strength of one of the Great Powers, 
It \^1 usually also be arguable that the aggressor would never have 
ventured to challenge his peers for the prize of world dominion if he 
had not been able to count on reinforcing his own strength, and masking 
the egotism of his own ambitions, by presenting himself as the champion 
of other forces which could likewise claim that an antiquated equilibrium 
was no longer giving them fair play. 

The storm in which this cumulative tension eventually discharges 
itself sometimes breaks unheralded from a clear sky. Sometimes, on ^e 
other hand, it is preceded by premonitory showers that are ominous for 
observers who have eyes to see. A burst of short local minor wars is a 
characteristic prelude to a general war, though it is not a symptom that 
invariably displays itself. 

When, with or without such a prelude, a general war does break out, 
its immediate outcome is apt to be negatively decisive without being 
positively constructive. The outstanding direct result is usually the 
defeat of the arch-aggressor; but, in this act of the play, he is apt to be 
temporarily foiled rather than permanently ham-strung or sincerely 
converted to a good-neighbourly state of mind and feeling; and the 
other, perhaps ultimately more important, problems that had found no 
solution within the framework of the old order are now apt to be shelved, 
rather than solved, in a patched-up peace that is improvised primarily in 
order to meet the urgent immediate need for giving the society a rest in 
which it may recover from its exhaustion. 

Even if the urgency of restoring peace for its own sake did not thus 
force the peace-negotiators' pace, they would, no doubt. And it difflcult 
or impossible to map out a blue print for the summary and comprehen¬ 
sive solution of problems that were not open to being solved either all 
at once or all in the council-chamber. The passage of Time, which, in 
the spell of peace preceding the general war, had maleflcently created 
intractable problems by turning an accomplished settlement into an 
anachronism, now beneflcently ripens these still unsolved problems to 
a point at which a solution of ^em at last becomes attainable. Yet, even 
when Time is thus w'orking to facilitate Diplomacy, instead of working, 
as before, to aggravate the difflculties of the statesman’s task, Diplomacy 
once again proves incapable of doing its job without again employing 
the instrument of War to carry its policy over the stiles of collective 
obtuseness and inertia. A spell of peace that gives a war-stricken society 
the necessary breathing-space is therefore apt to be followed by a further 
burst of warfare over the still unsettled issues on which the recent 
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general war was fought; but this martial epilogue to a general war 
usually differs auspiciously from the antecedent general war itself in 
producing more constructive and more lasting solutions for the social 
problems with which both these bouts of warfare are concerned, and in 
achieving this at a lower cost in terms of destruction and exhaustion.* 

Though this martial aftermath of a general war usually outclasses the 
martial prelude to the general war in its scale, it also usually resembles 
the prelude in taking the form of a burst of short wars, some, at least, of 
which are only local, in contrast to the protractedness and the ubiquity 
that are a general war’s characteristically noxioiis features; and, though 
the peace'Settlements following these supplementary lesser wars may 
be partial and piecemeal by comparison with the grand essay in com¬ 
prehensive and definitive peace-making after the antecedent general 
war,* their aggregate effect is often to find more or less adequate and 
enduring solutions for the problems which have precipitated the general 
war and which have been l^t still unsolved by the abortive peace-making 
after it. Thereby the disturbed equilibrium is temporarily restored by 
more positive measures than the mere frustration of a single Great 
Power’s bid for world dominion that is the negative achievement of the 
opposing coalition in a general war. For this reason the interval of 
general peace that elapses between the constructive settlement achieved 
in the martial epilogue to a general war and the outbreak of another 
general war as the result of the ultimate explosion of gradually pent up 
new forces is more genuinely peaceful, and hence also more creative, in 
its quality, even when it is not longer in its duration, than the breathing- 
space between the end of a gener^ war and the beginning of its martial 
epilogue. 

The foregoing analysis has brought to light the composition and 
structure of the uniform sequence of events constituting one war-and- 
pcace cycle in a repetitive series of cycles of the kind. The uniformly 
recurring sequence consists of alternating bouts of War and spells of 
Peace; there are four of these altogether, namely two of each, but these 
couples are not pairs of twins; for, in both the couple of spells of Peace 
and the couple of paroxysms of War, one of the two beats is more 
sharply accentuated than the other. The tranquillity of the interval of 
generd peace following the martial epilogue to a general war presents as 
sharp a contrast to the uneasiness of the breathing-space between the 

< Thu sequence of events is not, of course, invariable, and. even when it does duly 

f resent itself, it does not always conform to the standard pattern delineated here, 

n Modem Western history, for example, the Thirty Years War (gerebatur a.o. 16x8-48) 
did sec the seal on the frustration, in the fort^tne general war (jierebalur A.t>. 1568- 
1609), of the Ilapsburgs’ bid for World dominion; out, at aiw rate in the Central Euro¬ 
pean theatre of hostilities, this conclusive confirmation of a previous miliury and 

f oUlical decision took, not a lighter, but a heavier toll than the mncral war had taken. 

imiliriy, in post-Alexandrine Hellenic history, the toll taken by the supplementary 
wata of 90-^ B.C. was greater in Italy—and indeed in the Aegean Basin as well—chan 
the toll tMen by the civU disturbances and social revolutioru of 133-11 x 8.C.. which had 
taken the place of a genei^ war in this chapter of Hellenic history, os the civil wars to 
the Spanish Hapsburg Empire and in Prance had taken the place of a general war in the 
chapter of Western history within which the Thirty Years War fell. 

> Here again the Thirty Yean War presents an exception to the normal rule, inasmuch 
as the peace-setdement of Westphalia, by which it was followed, was actually the fint 
Modem Western essay in peace-making on an oecumenical scale. 
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general war itself and its martial epilogue as the mildness of this epilogue 
presents to the severity of the antecedent general war. 

Now that we have plotted out the typical physiognomy of a war-and- 
peace cycle, our next step must be to set out in tabular form* the succes> 
sive occurrences of this sequence of phenomena in the Modern and post” 
Modem chapters of Western history. 

This table shows that, in the course of the four and a half centuries 
that had elapsed between the last decade of the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era, when this particular Balance of Power had been installed 
in the Western World, and the year a.d. 1952, the repetitive cycle 
through which a precariously unstable equilibrium had been turbulently 
maintaining itself had so far revolved five times over, counting in the 
overture to the series as well as the still uncompleted fourth round of 
the subsequent cycles. The table also shows that this fourth cycle, as 
well as the overture, had departed from the norm represented by the 
three regular cycles that had occurred between a.d. 1568 and a.d. 1914, 
and that, among these three, the second and the third cycle were closer 
replicas of one another than the first cycle was of either of them. 

The departures of the overture and the fourth cycle from the norm 
were not of the same kind; for the fourth cycle differed from the over¬ 
ture and from the preceding three regular cycles alike in its structure, 
whereas the overture resembled the regular cycles in its structure and 
differed from them only in its wave-length. 

The structural novelty of the fourth cycle w'as, as wc have seen,* the 
portentous one of capping one general war wi^ another one of still 
greater severity, atrocity, and inconclusiveness, instead of following it up 
with a burst of milder, but nevertheless more conclusive, supplementary 
wars that, on the precedent of the uniform sequence of events in each of 
the preceding cycles, were to be expected as the sequel to a breathing- 
space. There was no such radical difference of structure between the 
three regular cycles and the overture. In the overture, as in the regular 
cycles, a breathing-space after a general war had duly been followed by 
supplementary wars which had duly been followed, in their turn, by a 
general peace. The difference in this case was merely a chronological one. 
The overture’s duration of seventy-four years {currehat aj). 1404-1568) 
had been not much longer than ^e maximum w'ave-length or a single 
‘Kondratieff cycle' on the economic plane of latter-day Western history, 
and not quite so long as the sum of a couple of minimum wave-lengths 
of the same economic ‘long cycle’,* whereas the duration of the second 
and ^ird r^Iar cycles {currebant a.d. 1672-1792 et aj). 1792-1914), 
running, as it had done, to 120 years in the one case and 122 years in the 
other,♦ had been equal to the sum of a couple of maximum ‘Kondratieff’ 

> S« Tabic I, oppoaite. > On p. 23^, above. 

^ * Tbeae 'KondmiefF cyclei’ with wave-lenctha ranjina between marima of about 
tixty ycara and minima of about forty yean have been noticed on pp. aji—2, above. 

* Tbctc arc the rcscyective m-ave-lengtha found for Cycle* II and fll by measuring the 
mtervalt benveen outbreak! of Kcnera] wan; and the duration* of 104 yean and 74 yean, 
found for Cyck I ^ for the overture reapectivcly, are obtained by roeaaurements on 
the aame batu. This batia i* the obvious one to take, since the outbreaks of general wan 
are. as we liavc observed, the most emphatic of all the punctuations marking out the 
uniform sequence of events composing each of these repetitive cydes. An altemattve 
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wave-lengths, while the first regular cycle {currehat a.d. 156S-1672), 
with its duration of X04 years, had been equal to the sum of a couple of 
‘Kondradeff cycles’ of average length. 

It is also noticeable that the shortness of the total span of the overture 
by comparison with the spans of the three regular cycles was accounted 
for mainly by the abnormal shortness of its two spells of Peace, and that, 
by contrast, its two bouts of War were not appreciably shorter than 
those of the regular cycles. The breathing-space after the general war 
had lasted for 11 years in the overture, as compared with 9 years in the 
first cycle, 20 years in the second, and 33 years in the third; the general 
peace after the supplementary wars had lasted for 9 years in the over¬ 
ture, as compared with 24 years in the first cycle, 29 years in the second, 
and 43 years in the third. On the other hand the general war had con¬ 
tinued mr 31 years (a.d. 1494-1525) in the overture as compared with 41 
years each (aj?. 1568-1609 and a.d. ifiya-tyis) in the first and second 
cycles, and 23 years (a.d. 1792-1815) in the third cycle, while the bout 
of supplementary wars had continued for 23 years (a.d. 1536-59) in the 
overture as compared with 30 years each (a.d. 1618-48 and a.d. 1733-63) 
in the first and second cydes and 23 years (a.d. 1848-71) in the third 
cyde. 

Our table also brings out a tendency, which we have already noticed 
by anticipation,' for the number of war years in a cycle to diminish, and 
for the ratio between the numbers of war years and of peace years to 
change to the numerical advantage of the peace years, with each succes¬ 
sive repetition of the sequence. 

This tendency does not, it is true, pronounce itself so sharply when 
measured in terms of individual years as when measured In terms of the 
groups of years, representing alternate bouts of War and spells of Peace, 
into which the sequence has been analysed; for, though the overall 
length of the bout that we have labelled ‘the general war’ falls off 
strikingly from the figure of 41 years at which it stands in the first and 
second cydes to its 23 years in the third cyde and its 4 years in the 
fourth, these reductions of the span are partly offset by concurrent 
eliminations of intercalated peace years. No less than 15 peace years, for 
example, were intercalated in the general war of A.D. 1672-1713—con¬ 
sisting, as this did, of three constituent bouts separated by two truces 
lasting from a.d. 1678 to 1688 and from a.d. 1697 whereas in 

the General War of aj). 1792-1815 the truces following, in a.d. 1802-3, 
the abortive condusion of peace at Amiens and preceding, in A.D. 1814- 
15, ‘the Hundred Days’ were matters, not of years, but of months, while 
the sole truce during the General War of a.d. 1914-18 was the fraterniza¬ 
tion on the first Christmas Day after the outbre^ of hostilities. When, 
however, the overall figures have been duly corrected to allow for such 
intercalations of peace years and peace months, the tendency towards a 
diminution in the relative length of the war periods still stands out 


basis would be to meuure the intemU between restontions of genersl pcsce; end on 
this basis the length of Regular Cycle I would work out at 89 years (1559-1648), that of 
Cycle II at 115 years (1648-1765), and that of Cycle III at 108 years (i763-i87i)' 

* On p. *35, above. 
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conspicuously in a comparison of the four-years’ span of the General War 
of A.D. 1914-18 with the corrected figures of approximately 21 years for 
the General War of a.d. 1792-1815 and approximately 26 years for the 
General War of a.d. 1672-1713.^ 

At the same time a synoptic view of the later and the earlier general 
wars in this Western series also shows that, in the act of becoming 
shorter, Western general wars had been becoming more concentrated, 
more intense, and more relentless, and that, so far from the progressive 
shortening of the lengths of bouts of general warfare signifying an 
alleviation of the scourge of War, the progressive concentration of general 
warfare within an ever smaller number of years at an ever higher degree 
of intensity had resulted in the recurrent general wars working neater 
havoc in the life of the Western Civilization than they had worked when 
they had been carried on more desultorily over longer Time-spans. 
While it was true that under this older dispensation the plague of War 
had been more or less endemic in the Western body social, it was also 
true that a relatively mild perennial malady was in many ways more 
tolerable and less dangerous than a series of occasional sudden violent 
epidemics breaking in upon spells of relatively good health. This abrupt 
alternation of Total War with Total Peace was, indeed, manifestly more 
trying to the constitution of Society than an earlier condition in which 
the difference between spells of health and bouts of sickness had been 
less sharply accentuated. In the Early Modern Age of Western history 
the war-ridden society had been affected like a victim of chronic malaria, 
whose vitality is permanently lowered by his complaint without his life 
being brought into jeopardy. In the Late Modem Age the Western 
Society had been relieved of its malaria thanks to a gratifying improve¬ 
ment in the day-to-day performance of Western political preventive 
medicine, but the patient lud been made to pay for this rise in his normal 
level of health by becoming subject to thunderbolt ‘strokes’ which were 
as unpredictably sudden as they were lethally violent. 

While the deadliness of War had thus been increasing by geometrical 
progression with each further repetition of a Western war-and-pcace 
cycle in which the bouts of War had been becoming shorter, and the 
spells of Peace longer, every time, the respective stances of the com¬ 
peting Powers had been as uniform, throughout the series of recurrent 
cycles, as the sequence of events in which, cycle by cycle, the resolution 
of political and military forces had recurrently worked itself out. 

We have already noticed* that the Western international tableau of 

* Th« avertge fiffurc for the length of time by which each successive Western gcncrsl 
wsr was becoming shorter than its immediate predecessor thus works out st eleven years 
as between the latest three general wan in this aeries according to the corrected calcula¬ 
tions of their spans. When the u-riter was doing this sum on the morning of the and 
August, I9SO, he hid at his elbow his eriginsl notes, wrinen in a.d. 1929; and, consider¬ 
ing tltat at that date the possibili^ of constructing an atom bomb was still beyond the 
mental horizon of s layman like himself, he was startled to read in his own handwriting, 
jotted down twenty-one years ago: ‘Since the Genersl War of A.O. 1914-1918 lasted 
little more than fotir years, we and, on following out the progression, that the next 
general war, which might be expect^ to break out about A.D. 2035, would be initsn- 
taneous in duration, i.e. annihilating in effect. This mathematical fantasy is borne out by 
all the empirical evidence available for a forecast in this year A.D. X929. 

* On p. 244, above. 
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A.D. 1952, in which the Soviet Union was striving to break out of a ring 
within which the United States was striving to contain her, was a repro¬ 
duction of the tableau of a.d. 1552, with a twentieth-century Russia 
playing a sbcteenth-century France’s part and the United States playing 
Charles V’s. We can now see that this disposition of forces was not 
peculiar to the situation existing at those two dates, at each of which the 
number of Great Powers had been no more than two. In every round 
with the sole exception of the first regular cycle {currthat a.d. 156&- 
1672), the aggressor Power had invariably been a continental Power in 
a central position occupying a compact territory with sally-ports opening 
into the back-yards of the countries that were the arenas of combat, the 
stakes of contention, and the prizes of victory. 

In the overture {currebat a.d. 1494-1568) this role had been played by 
a France who inarched with Italy along one land frontier and with 
Flanders along another; and, after a temporary eclipse that had been 
the penalty of her civil war of a.d. 1562-98, France had recaptured this 
role from a Spanish Hapsburg Monarchy that had acquired it, in 
France’s temporary absence, during the General War of a.d. 1568-1609 
which had inaugurated Regular Cycle I (curreiot a.d. 1568-1672).* In the 

* TbU General War of a.d. 156S-1609 took, like the contempora^ warfare in France 
during the yeara A.D. 1562-98, tne form of a civil war between conflicting local intcresta 
and rdigious perauaaiom a* far aa the two principal beUigerenta were concerned. Thia 
civil war between the Spanish Catholic and Dut^ Protestant subjects of Philip II was 
converted into a general war by England'a entry into the lists as one of Spain's adver¬ 
saries. This English intervention gave an oecumenical signiflcancc to what would other¬ 
wise have remained a domestic conflict within the body politic of a single Great Power, 
because, if the Spanish Armadt had conquered England in a.s. 1588 and had installed 
there a miDoritarian Roman Catholic Government dependent on Spanish backing, this 
increase in the power of the Spanish Hapsburg Monarchy would presumably have 
ensured, not merely the cventiiu resubjugation of the Protestant insurgents in the 
Netherlands, but the temporary supremacy of Spain in the Western international arena, 
since Spain would then have been able to take full advantage of the opportunity, offered 
to her by the civil war in France, for bringing France too under a Spanish hegemony 
through the agency of a Roman Catholic Government in France that would likewise 
have Had to look to Spain for support. 

The insurrection of the NetherUnds against the Spanish Crown in A.l>. 1568 and the 
increasing provocation of the Spaniards by the English in and after a.d. 157a nve the 
measure ot the temporary paralyu of French power during the French civil war of 
A.D. 1562-08. The inabill^ of Spain to profit by the chance of winning world dominion, 
with which the temporary eclipse of France had presented her, gave the measure of 
Spain's intrinsic permanent weakness under her temporary outward appearance of 
strength. Whenever Prance was her normal mighty self, her neighbours Spain, the 
NetherUnds, and England, none of whom was a match for France singly, had a strong 
interest in holding together against the Central Power that was a menace to all of them 
alike. The marriages between Henry VlII and Catharine of Aragon in A.D. 1500 and 
between Philip II and Mary of England in a.d. 1554 —like the Anglo-Spanish combined 
military operations in the Iberian Pcniruula in a.d. iSi 1-13—were the reflection of a 
community of Spanish and English interests that was normal until France fell out of the 
competition for world dominion after A.O. tSt^; and it was a fatality that both these 
matrimoniti alliances should have been exceptions to a rule which made the political 
felicity of Hapsburg—if not of Spanish^marriages proverbial. 

An even greater portent, however, than the breach between England and Spain during 
the French civil war of A.D. 1562-^ was the slacrinr with which the English and the 
Dutch fell out with one another over the scnmble for Spanish and Portuguese spoils 
oversets, and the tardiness with which they eventually nnado up their minds to call a 
truce to their feud with one another in face of a menace from a rehabilitated France 
which was more danMreus for both of them than the menace from Spain ever b^. 
The traiy made by Poland with France on the 29th May, x 52?, on the morrow of the 
crushing defeat of the French at Pavia on the a4th Pebruary, 1525, was not, on any 
MschiavelUan reckoning, a precedent that could jiutify the treaty made on the tst June, 
1670, on the morrow of the French invasion of the Spanish Netherlands in May 1667. 
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general wars of a.d. 1672-1713 and a.d. 1792-1815 France had played 
the aggressor’s part once again; but in the meantime a Western World 
that had been engaging in these domestic conflicts with one hand had 
been enlarging its territorial domain with the other hand; and this 
change in the Western World’s geographical scale and structure had 
eventually deprived France of her central position. 

France’s last chance of winning world dominion had passed away at 
Waterloo upon the final failure of her third bid for it in the General 
War of A.D. 1792-1815. Thereafter the Western World’s continental 
centre of gravity had shifted eastward from France to Germany as a 
result of the reception of the Western culture first in a Russian and then 
in an Ottoman Orthodox Christendom. These sweeping cultural con¬ 
quests, which had carried the eastern marches of a Westernizing World 
as far as Alexandria and Vladivostok, had also substituted the Near and 
Middle East for Italy and Flanders as the arena in which the stakes were 
held, the wars were fought, and the prizes were to be won; and this 
transformation of the Western World’s geographical landscape had been 
reflected on the political and military plane in the transfer of the role of 
aggressive Central Power from France to Prussia-Gcrtnany in the course 
of^the supplementary wars {gerebantur a.d. 1848-71) following the 
General War of a.d. i792---i8i5. Germany’s tenure of a role which she 
had ih\is captured from France was, however, to be very much briefer 

Though Louit XIV'i premonitory ecuck on the Spirush NeihcrUnda in A.O. 1667 had 
moved the United Netherlanda and England to make peace with one another in that 
year and to enter into an anti-French triple alliance, inclodinff Sweden, in a.d. 1668, 
France nevertheleaa had England for her ally against Holland tor the first three yean 
(a.d. 1 of a general war in which a French attack on the Dutch was the first move 

in a fresh French attempt to win world dominion. 

The Spanish danger to the liberties of Western parochial sUtes was never to grest as 
the French danger—not even at the height of the power of Philip U—for the Spanish 
Power was an idol with feet of clay in a Wotem international arena in which the economic 
sinews of war were coming progressively, with each further round in the game, to count 
for more and more by companaon with mere military valour. The descendants of the 
Iberian Western Christian barbarians who had defeated the Maghrib! Berber Muslun 
barbarians in a contest for the spoils of an Andalusian Utnayyad Caliphate that had 
collapsed in a.d. ioio were bom soldiers in the Gothic and the Vandal vein; and, in 
their socially parasitic profession, they displayed an impressive adipubility when, in 
the Western General War of a.o. 1404-1 s 3S> *hey mastered a new-fangled Swiss mfan^ 
technique which, in this phase of a Western art of war, was the talisman of victory. This 
Spanish stock of military material was, however, as inadequate in quantity as it was 
outstanding in quality ; for the Christians in sixteenth-century Spain were no more than 
an 'ascendancy* in a population which mustered perhaps no more than seven million 
souls in all, as sgainst the fifteen or sixteen million cultural^ and commun^y homo¬ 
geneous inhabitants of a contemporary France; and the Muslim md Jewish subject 
communities were Spain's economic mainsuy. Whereat the Castiliin and Aragonw 
soldiery of a aixieenih-century Spain were shepherds and he^smen in eml life, her 
agriculture, such as it was, was esrried on by a Morisco and a Catalan peasantry in the 
vaUey of the Widi’l-Kabir and along the seaboard of the Mediterranean, while the Jews 
were the life of the trade and industry of the Spanish cities. Whercss France could feed 
her sixteen millions from home-grown cereals, Spain could not feed her seven millions 
without importing cereals from Sicily and from Northern Europe ; and, as if these ewno- 
mic handicaps were not serious enough as they were, the Spanuh ateenMncy md its 
worst to aggravate them by oppressing and evicting the Moorish ind Jwuh producers 
of Spanish wealth. Simultaneously, even the reservoir of Castilian Christian muiury 
man-power was depleted by the draining off of amquituidorts to hve happily wer after 
at rentiers l i vin g toll of subject peasant populstions in overrun Mexic and Andean 

b*rilliant portrait of sixteenth-century Spain has been painted by Eduard Fuwer in 
hia Gtsehichu d«s ffwoptocAm Staoitntytum von i 49 »-r 559 (Mumch and Berlin 
1919, Oldenbourg), pp. 7^103. 
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than her predecessor's. The slower tempo of the Modem Western 
World's expansion during its earlier stages had enabled France to cling 
to this role—albeit at the price of bringing ever direr disasters upon 
herself—from aj>. 1494 to a.d. 1870, with no more than a temporary 
eclipse area a.d. 1562-98. But the Western Civilization’s transit from 
a Modern to a post-Modera Age of Western history at the very moment 
at which Germany was supplanting France had been accompanied by 
a sudden immense acceleration in the tempo of Western geographical 
expansion; and a change of geographical scale which had wafted Ger¬ 
many into a commanding position by a.d. 1871 had by then already 
begun to gather an impetus that in aJ). 7945 was to bring Germany 
lower than France had ever yet fallen. 

In a Western system of international relations which, in the meantime, 
had continued to expand until it had attained a literally world-wide 
range, a Germany who had bid for world dominion twice within one 
lifetime, in a brace of general wars fought in swift succession (£erebanttfr 
A.D. 1914-18 et A.D. I 939 ~ 45 )> had been compelled, in her turn, by a.d. 
1945 to surrender the role of aggressive Central Power to a Soviet 
Union who occupied a commanding position in a geographical setting 
that was oecumenical now and no longer merely regional. In a.d. 1952, 
when an arena of competition which had originally been conhned to 
Italy and Flanders had come to embrace the w'holc of the Old World 
outside the Soviet Union’s own borders, the Soviet Union possessed 
sally-ports opening into the back-yards of Scandinavia, Western 
Europe, the Near and Middle East, the sub-continent of India, South- 
East Asia, Indonesia, China, Korea, and Japan. In the course of four 
centuries the geographical scale of a Western system of international 
relations had thus been enlarged to a stupendous degree; yet the lay-out 
of the arena and the stance of the gladiators face to face within it was 
recognizably the same in a.d. 1952 as it had been four hundred years 
earlier. 

The War-and-Peace Cycle in post-AUxandrine Hellenic History 

We have now perhaps reached the limit to w'hich we can carry our 
analysis of the war-and-peace rhythm in the Modern and post-Modem 
chapters of Western history; and in any case we have carried it far 
enough to enable us, if we turn our attention to the post-Alcxandrine 
chapters of Hellenic history, to see at a glance that a war-and-peace 
rhythm is discernible here too, and that some of the main features of it 
are identical with features that wc have already observed in our Western 
example of the working of this particular law of Nature in the political 
affairs of civilizations. 

In the Hellenic, as in the Western, case the series of cycles begins 
with an overture in which the parties to the competition are jockeying 
with one another not merely for victory in the race but for the winning 
of a place in the running; and this inaugural round of the cycle takes 
the form of a civil war among Alexander’s successors over the swollen 
heritage of the Argeadae which is reminiscent of the civil war between 
a royal branch and a Burgundian ducal branch of the French House of 
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Valois over the swollen heritage of the Valois dukes of Burgundy. In the 
Hellenic case, again, a sequence of alternating bouts of war and spells of 
peace, that makes its first epiphany in the overture, then repeats itself in 
a cycle of competition betw’cen the survivors of the ordeal to which the 
overture had subjected all competitors who had had the hardihood to 
enter the lists. We shall also notice in the Hellenic course of events a 
tendency, which we have noticed in the corresponding Western story, 
for regional vortices which at first behave like so many independent 
focuses of military and political force to coalesce into a single vortex 
draw'ing into itself the whole of the action in all quarters of the inter¬ 
national arena. In the evolution of a Western Balance of Power we have 
watched such outlying vortices round the marches between Western 
Christendom and the Ottoman Empire and between Western Christen¬ 
dom and Muscovy coalescing with the central vortex round Italy and 
Flanders. In the Hellenic story we shall see a vortex round the coasts 
of the Aegean in the Levant and a vortex round Sicily and Magna 
Graecia in the western basin of the Mediterranean* coalescing into a 
vortex engulfing the Mediterranean Basin from end to end. 

We shall also see the partial neutralization of the Great Powers* 
potency, through their respective successes in frustrating one another's 
ambitions, giving opportunities for minor states to come to birth and 
grow in the interstices between the rugged cyclopean boulders which the 
deliberately engineered traffic-blocks m the avalanche have brought into 
a precarious equilibrium. For example, a Rhodian tripolis, that found 
itself in a key position in the new world called into existence by Alex¬ 
ander’s overthrow of the Achaemenidae, was able, in the course of the 
overture cycle, during the General War of 321-301 b.c., to hold out in 
305 B.C. against the siege artillery of Demetrius Poliorcites with the help 
of the coalition of Alexander’s other successors that was opposing 
Demetrius’s father Antigonus Monophthalmus’s bid for world dominion. 
An Aetolian Confederacy of Continental Greek cantons and city-states, 
a similar Achaean Confederacy in the Peloponnese, and an Attalid 
Principality in the immediate hinterland of the Continental Asiatic half 
of the original homeland of Hellenism all started their political careers 
in the course of the overture during the catastrophic sequel to a supple¬ 
mentary war which had followed, in 282-281 b.c., the General War of 
321-301 B.C.; and the exhaustion of the Great Powers in the next 
general war (in Oriente gerebatur 266-241 B.C.) not only gave these four 
already established minor states opportunities of cx>nso]idating and 
extending their previous gains, but also enabled partisans of reform at 
Sparta to regenerate their commonwealth by the social revolution of 
227 B.C., and advocates of a quiet life at Athens to recapture a precarious 
independence for their country in 229 B.C. 

While all these features in a post-Alcxandrine Hellenic international 
landscape are reminiscent of the corresponding features in the landscape 
of a Western World in its Early Modem Age, the Hellenic tragedy 
differed from the Western in giving rein to violence with an unparalleled 
lack of restraint; and this demonic mania, which reminded a tvventieth- 

> ‘The Ponent’ of the Medieval Western mariners. 
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century Western historian of the temper that had erupted in his own 
world in his own later day, brought upon a post-AIexandrine Hellenic 
Society, in the first recurrence of the war-and-pcace cycle after the 
overture, the catastrophe of a double general war to which a latter-day 
Western Society had not condemned itself till it had passed through 
three regular cycles of the rhythm and had entered on a fourth round. 
The recklessness of a post-AJexandrine Hellenic Society’s violence in 
the conduct of its international aifairs explains how it came about that 
the promise of the overture to the symphony was promptly and rudely 
belied by the performance in the first ensuing movement. The first war- 
and'peace cyde after the overture witnessed a decisive and irretrievable 
overturn of a post-Alexandrine Hellenic Balance of Power through the 
liquidation of all but one of a number of Great Powers which, in the 
course of the overture (w OrienU eunebat 321-266 b.c.), had risen, not 
just from two to three, as in the course of ^e corresponding chapter of 
Early Modern Western history {eunebat a.d. 1494-1568), but from two 
to as many as five. 

At the moment of Alexander’s death on the 13th June, 323, there 
were two Great Powers, and two only, in an Hellenic World whose eastern 
bounds Alexander had carried forward within the last eleven years from 
the Anatolian hinterland of the east coast of the Aegean Sea to the banks 
of an eastern tributary of the Indus. Alexander himself had momentarily 
united imder his personal rule the domain over which the Achaemenian 
Empire had extended at its widest with the domain of a Macedonian 
Power which his father Philip had built up in Continental European 
Greece* between 357 and 338 B.c. The only other Great Power existing 
at that moment within the horizon of a thus vastly expanded Hellenic 
World was a Carthaginian Empire which had controlled the southern 
half of the western basin of the Mediterranean, with its African and 
Iberian continental hinterlands, since the closing years of the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.C.,* and which Alexander had not had time to liquidate as he had 
liqmdated an Achaemenian Empire of which the Carthaginian had been 
a colonial counterpart in the political geography of a Syriac World. 
After the settling of the dust raised by the two successive wars for the 
possession of Alexander’s heritage which had ended respectively at 
Ipsus in 301 B.c. and at Corupedium in 281 B.c., no less than five Great 
Powers came into view in the arena. 

The Carthaginian Empire was still standing, not only intact but to 
all appearance more puissant than ever, in a still semi-detached West 
Mediterranean theatre of colonial competition between an Hellenic and 
a Syriac Society.* Meanwhile, Alexander’s ephemerally united heritage 

< Sparta wa» the only Continental European Greek sute that had been able to hold 
aloof from the Leasee of Corinth that Philip had inaugurated in 33S B.C. as the con- 
stitudonal inacrument of a Macedonian hegemonv. 

» See IX. viii. 426-7, 428-9. 437-8, and 4^-6. 

* In thus managing to retain her rank a< a Great Power in an Hellenic or Hellenizing 
World in spite of the sudden vast increase in the scale of Hellenic life at the transition 
from a pre-Alexandrine to a poat*Alexandrine Age of Hellenic history, Canhage 
achieved something that Venice failed to achieve at the transition from a Late Medieval 
to an Early Modem Age of Western history. Circa 281 B.C. Carthage was a Great Power 
still, whereas Venice, circa a.o. 1559. was lucky to find henelf still independent and in 
possession of an empire in the Lewt and on the Italian mainland that was now dwarfed 
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had been partitioned into three now more or less securely established 
successor-states which, under their appearance of being new creations 
artificially carved out by capricious strokes of Macedonian military 
adventurers’ swords, revealed themselves on closer inspection to be, like 
the Carthaginian Empire, old structures masked, unlike the Carthaginian 
Empire, behind new facades. A Ptolemaic Power based on the Lower 
Nile Valley was an avatar of the Egypt of Psammetichus I; a Seleu- 
cid Power based on the alluvium of the Lower Tigris-Euphrates Valley 
(Graeei Babylonia, Artd>ici *Ir 3 q) was an avatar of the Achaemenian 
Empire of Cyrus; an Antigonid Power based on the lower valleys of the 
Vardar (Axius) and the Struma (Strymon) was an avatar of the Mace- 
don of Philip II. The one genuinely new creation among the five 
Hellenic Great Powers that were in being at the end of the overture 
{currebat 321-266 B.c.) to the post-Alexandrine chapter of Hellenic his¬ 
tory was a commonwealth which the city-state Rome had been building 
up in Central Italy between 340 and 290 b.c.* 

By 168 B.c. this one new Power was iso the only survivor among the 
five Powers that had been in the arena in 266 B.C. Of the four Powers 
that had eiuoyed the advantage of standing on old foundations, Car¬ 
thage, the Seleucid Monarchy, and Macedon had been felled to the 
ground by Roman blows in the years 201,190, and x68, while Ptolemaic 
Egypt bad been reduced to the status of a Roman protectorate when 
Roman diplomatic intervention had saved her in 170 b.c. from being 
annexed by Rome’s defeated Seleucid adversary. This overturn of a 
post-Alexandrine Hellenic Balance of Power, and its replacement by an 
unchallengeable monopoly of power in the hands of Rome, was not 
incomparable, in its abruptness, to the overturn of a Balance of Power 
in Sinic history through Ts’in’s destruction of her six peers between the 
years 230 and 221 B.c.; and an Hellenic violence reminiscent of the 
spirit of those Sinic ’contending states’ accounts for the striking diver¬ 
gence between a course of Hellenic events in which an international 
Balance of Power was thus overturned before the completion of the first 
cycle after the overture and a course of Western events in which an 
international balance, inaugurated during a similar overture, had run 

by the sigtntie stature of Great Powers of a higher calibre that had loomed up all around 
her. This contrast between the respective fortunes of Carthage and Venice during these 
corresponding chapters of their histories it accounted for by two differences in thetr 
experiences. By a.d. 1559 Venice had long since met her Ottoman fate, whereas Carthage 
was not to meet her Roman fate till 2649.0.; and by A.D. 1459 Venice had also felt the 
adverse economic effects of the Pottugueae conquest of the Indtea and the Spanish con¬ 
quest of the Americas, whereas the Macedonian conquest of the Achaemenian Empire 
had no similar adveiae economic effects on Carthage’s monopoly of the African and 
Iberian hinterlands of her ‘wooden curtain'. 

< The Central Italian Roman Commonwealth that had been brought into being by 
290 B.c. was as genuinely new as the Danubian Haptbui^ Monarchy that came into 
being in A.D. 1526; for, though the Reman Central Italy which in 290 B.c. was an accom¬ 
plished fact had been foreshadowed in an Etruscan in^rialism in the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.C., these Etruscan attempts to bring the Greek settlements on the coast of 
Campania and the Latin settlements in the lower valley of the Tiber under the hegemony 
of the Etruscan settlements between the Tiber and the Amo had been as alwrtive as the 
divers ephemeral unions between Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and the patrimoi^ of the 
House of Hapsburg in ^uth-East Germany which in their successive {^rmuetdens and 
combinations had foreshadowed the establishment, in A.O. 1526, of a Danubian Haps¬ 
burg Monarchy that was to hold together for nearly four hundred years (see II. ii. 178-^). 
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through three subsequent regular cycles before it had begun to get out 
of hand. 

The difference in temper between the Western gladiatorial combat of 
A.D. 1494-1559 and the Hellenic combat of 321-281 b.c. can be measured 
by the difference between the personal fates that overtook the principal 
adventurers in the two arenas. The military defeat suffered by Francis I 
at Pavia in a.d. 1525 was no less crushing than the overthrows of An- 
tigonus at Ipsus in 301 b.c. and Lysimachus at Corupedium in 281 b.c.» 
yet the worst that happened to Francis was to have to spend rather less 
than a year as a prisoner of war and to ransom himself at the price of 
undert^ng to marry his adversary’s sister and to renounce his claims 
to the Italian and Burgundian territories that were the stakes in his 
contest with Charles V. There was never any serious question of the 
destruction or even subjugation of a Kingdom of France which had 
brought upon itself this prostrating blow; and Francis had no sooner 
recovered his liberty and his throne than he broke the promises in 
exchange for which he had been released, and resumed a struggle that 
was fraught with no mortal danger either for his person or for his realm. 
Francis Uved to die in his bed more than twenty-two years after the day 
on which he had been taken prisoner on the battleffeld of Pavia. There 
is a piquant contrast between the impunity with which Francis thus 
played with fire and the experiences of an Antigonus and a Lysimachus, 
whose realms perished them on the battlefield. 

There were no such fatal casualties in the Western gladiatorial contest 
of A.D. 1494-1559; and thecontrastbetween the characters of the Western 
and the Hellenic episode comes out still more sharply when we pass on 
to compare the respective fates of the victors. The worst that happened 
to Charles V was to become so weary of his Sisyphean task that he 
insisted on sloughing off his public burdens on to other shoulders and 
retiring into private life under conditions skilfully devised to give his 
body its long-overdue rest without prejudice to the long-neglected wel¬ 
fare of his soul. Like a discomfited Francis I, a disillusioned Charles V 
died in his bed; and this tame death did not overtake him till more than 
thirty-three years after a victory at Pavia whose aftermath had been still 
more ironicdly disappointing for the victor than it had been for his 
vanquished opponent. A more tragic destiny was in store for Charles Vs 
Hellenic counterpart Selcucus Nicator, who, after overthrowing and 
slaying his last adversary, was foully murdered in his old age by a 
younger and more unscrupulous adventurer, to whom he had rashly 
given his confidence, before he had satisfied his heart’s desire to set eyes 
once again on a Macedonian homeland which he had not seen for fifty- 
four years. 

The mutual exhaustion of the belligerents in this last round {dehella- 
turn 282-281 B.C.) of the Wars of Alexander’s Succession was so extreme 
that a Macedon from which an Alexander had gone forth, conquering 
and to conquer,’ in 334 B.C. was overrun in 279 b.c. by barbarians from 
a North European hinterland who went on in 278 b.c. to cross the 
Dardanelles and break into the vast Asiatic dominions of Scleucus 

* Rev. vi. a. 
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Nicator’ssonand heir Antiochusl.* A poetic justice which, within a year 
of the murder of Nicator, thus brought the Macedonian Machith, 
Ptolemy the Thunderbolt, to his death in battle, in a vain attempt to 
defend the kingdom whose diadem he had usurped against the north¬ 
western barbarians’ onslaught, had to be purchased by Macedon’s 
tutelary genius at a veritably prohibitive price. 

Du treibst mir’s gar zu toll, 

Ich fUrcht’, es brechel 
Nicht jeden Wochenschluss 
Macht Gott die Zeche. 

This apprehensive exclamation, wrung from a Goethe who was ob¬ 
serving, with his heart in his mouth, the criminal recklessness of his own 
contemporaries, might have been wrung, with no less reason, from a 
spectator of the international arena in cither the Western World of the 
sixteenth century of the Christian Era or the Hellenic World of the Age 
of Alexander’s successors; yet, in the less turbulent course of Western 
history, God’s settlement of accounts with Man was relatively long 
delayed. 

The fate that, in the Hellenic tragedy, a mad-dog militarist Pyrrhus 
had brought, by 272 b.c., before the close of the overture, on a small and 
backward kingdom on which he had irresponsibly attempted to force 
the untenable role of a Great Power was not brought on Sweden by 
Charles XII until after the corresponding Western tragedy had entered 
on the second of its regular recurrent cycles; and, though Epirus, after 
Pyrrhus had got himself killed at Argos in 272 B.C., was idlowed to lapse 
into the tranquillity of a premature exhaustion, like Sweden aner 
Charles XII’s defiantly courted death in the trenches before Frederiksten 
in A.D. 1719 ,* this long since inoffensive little Continental Greek country 
was given over to pillage in cold blood by the Roman conqueror of 

> In II. ii. 281, n. i, it hti been noticed that the Macedonian* invited this barbarian 
invaaion by their imprudence in fint atimulatinE the European barbarians by an amtres- 
aive expaxuion at their expense in the reign of Kinp Philip Amyntou (reftiabat 35^ 
336 B.c.) and then negiecung thia reanimated barbarian frontier tn order to turn their 
arms against the Achacmenidae and thereafter against one another. The equivalent event 
in Early Modem Weatern history would have been an invasion of Spain on the morrow 
of the Battle of St. Quentin (cemmmum 10 August, xjs?) ■ horde of resurgent 
Muwahhtd Berbers from the Atlas or Muribit Berbers from the Senegal, with an 
impetus that we must imagine to have carried these irrupting barbarians on t^ond an 
overrun Spain into Italy in one direction and Mexico in the other. Cutile did neglect 
her Berber frontier when, after the completion of the conquest of Granada in A.D. 1492, 
she failed to follow up her seixure of thia last unsubjugsted remnant of Andalusia by 
a seizure of North-Wnt Africa that was the logical next step in the march of Castilian 
imperialism. Instead of concentrating all her miliury efforts on pushing forward to the 
natural frontier offered by the north shore of the Sahara, she made a few half-hearted 
descents upon North-West African ports while diverting the best psrt of her energia to 
a conquest of the Americas and to a competition with France for the hegemony over 
Italy. Spain, like Macedon, did pay a penalty for having thus looked back after having 
put her hand to the plough (Luke uc. 6a); she exposed herself to the scourge of a piracy 
organized by Ottoman corsairs ensconced in North-West African naval bases on which 
Spain had neglected to secure her own hold. Yet this nuisance was trivial compared to 
the catastrophe that Macedon brought on herself in 279-176 B.C. 

* Between a.d. 1494 and a.o. 1952 the only other actor of a leading part in the Western 
power game who had lost his life in battle had been one of Charles XIl's prcdcccsson 
on the throne of Sweden, Gustavua Adolphus. Napoleon, like Francis I, had died in his 
bed; Hitler had died in his bunker. By contrast, the deaths among eminent participenta 
in a post-Alexandrine Hellenic power game are too numerous to record. 

B S915XZ K 2 
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Maccdon, Lucius Acmilius PauUus, in 167 B.C., 105 years after Pyrrhus’s 
death, whereas in aj>. 1952, 233 years after the death of Charles XII, 
Sweden was still inviolate, though her fellow ephemeral Great Power 
Holland, as well as her two Scandinavian neighbours Denmark and 
Norway, had suffered at German hands in a.d. 1940 what Epirus had 
suffered at Roman hands in 167 B.c. In aj>. 1952 the ultimate military 
and political outcome of a Western Balance 01 Power that had been 
inaugurated In a.d. 1494 was still obscure; and, however ominously 
impenetrable might be the darkness that still shrouded the future, an 
already accomplished passage of 458 years testified that this Modern and 
post-Modem Western Balance of Power, whatever might be the denoue¬ 
ment towards which it was heading, had at any rate Steady achieved a 
decidedly longer run than had been attained by an Hellenic Balance which 
Rome had overturned by establishing her sole supremacy in 168 B.C., 
not more than 1C3 years after the post-Alexandrinc Balance had been 
inaugurated by the outbreak of the first fighting between Alexander’s 
successors. 

After these general considerations it will be convenient to set out 
successive occurrences of the war-and-peace cycle in post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic history in a tabular form which we can then analyse in the light 
of our foregoing table of the corresponding Western phenomena.* 

The most striking feature in the history of the post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic war-and-peace cycles that our present table throws into relief 
is the balefully decisive importance of the Reduplicated General War 
of 220-189 

Before the outbreak of this war, an Hellenic World whose area had 
been vastly expanded by the conquests of Alexander the Great had not 
constituted a single unitary field of international politics but had con¬ 
sisted of two distinct arenas—one in the Levant and the other in the 
Western Basin of the Mediterranean—in which the competition between 
Great Powers had been carried on more or less independently; in the 
course of the Reduplicated General War of 220-189 B.c. these two arenas 
coalesced into one; the political event in which this coalescence was regis¬ 
tered was the treaty of alliance against Rome that King Philip V of Mace- 
don rashly concluded with Hannibal in 215 B.c. During the preceding 
period ea^ of the two arenas had been infested with an aggressor Power 
of its own: the role played by Egypt in the Levant had been played by 
Rome in the Ponent.* After the close of the general war of the first cycle 

< S«e Tablet I, p. 3<s, and II. pp. a68-o. 

s It it noteworthy that both Rome in the fint Romano-Punic War (gereltattir 264- 
241 B.C.) tnd Egypt in the contemponncoui general war in the Levant {gereiotur 260- 
241 B.c) employed tea-power at the principal inttrument of aggreaaion, whereat, in the 
history of t Modem Western balance of power, the tucceaaive arch-aggreasort—France, 
Germany, and Russia—were, all alike, land-powers who were comparatively weak at 
tea. In the First Romano-Punic war, Rome transformed herself, by a technological tour 
da foTCt, from the bnd-power that had conquered Italy and had defeated Pyrrhus's 
attempt to undo her work there into ■ sea-power capable of conquering Sicily and 
invading North-West Africs from an Italian bate of OMratioiu. This difference in the 
matter of armament between the typical Hellenic and the typical Western aggressor 
Power was the corollary of a corresponding difference in geographical structure between 
the Hellenic arvd the Western Wond. The Hellenic Wond, throughout its history, was 
centred on s landlocked sea—the Aegean Basin at the beginning of the story and 
eventually the Mediterranean Basin as a whole. The geographical expansion of the 
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(in LevanUgerebattar 266-241 b.c.), Egypt not only fell out of the running 
but actually became the principal victim of aggression instead of continue 
ing to be the principal perpetrator of it, whereas Rome was provoked by an 
abortive Carthaginian war of revenge and Macedonian war of aggrandize¬ 
ment into assuming in the Levant, from 200 B.c. onwards, the aggressor's 
role which she had begun to play in the Western Mediterranean in 
264 B.C. 

The Reduplicated General War of 220-189 B.c. did not, however, 
merely unify the military and political action on the st^c of Hellenic 
history round the now all-overshadowing presence of Rome;' it also 
imported into the conduct of Hellenic warfare a new vein of atrocity for 
which the arch-aggressor Rome was not solely responsible. 

Though, in this episode of Hellenic history, the overture (currebat 
221-266 B.c.) and the general war in the first cycle (in LevanU gert-^ 
baUtr 266-241 B.C.) had produced heavy casualties among war-lords by 
comparison with the corresponding acts in the Modem Western drama, 
this first phase of the Hellenic episode came in retrospect to seem mild 
by contrast with the sequel. Judged according to this subsequent stan¬ 
dard, the General War of 266-24: b.c. had been as ‘temperate’ a contest 
as the Modem Western wars of the second regular cycle (currebat a.d. 
1672-1792) on which Gibbon looked back with an unprescient com¬ 
placency* until he was overtaken by the outbreak of the General War of 
A.D. 1792-1815. The comparative temperatencss of Hellenic warfare in 
this phase can be gauged by the fact that the deliberately and per¬ 
sistently aggressive policy of Egypt, directed though it was against both 
the Seleucid Monarchy and Macedon simultaneously, drove these two 
assaulted Powers into taking concerted action for their common defence 
on one occasion only, so far as we know, and then only for a spell of 
some five or six years ^60-255 b.c.). This must mean that neither Power 
felt the aggression of Egypt to be a serious threat to its own survival. 
The comparative temperateness of the General War of 266-241 b.c. in 

Hellenic Society left the maritime structure of the Hellenic World intact, albeit enlarged 
in scale, even after the incorporation of South-West Asia and Northern India. By con¬ 
trast, the Western World had originally been centred on one comer of the Eurasian 
Continent; and here again the geographical expansion of the society did not produce 
any immediate radical modification of its original structure, since the world-wide oceanic 
extension of the Western World, which began towards the close of the fifteenth century 
of the Christian Era, was balanced by an eastward extension into the interior of the 
Eurasian Continent. Owing to this progressive enlargement of the continental area of 
the Western World, the ar^-aggressor rower in the Western arena had continued to be 
a land-power from the inauguration of the Modem Western balance of power in A.D. 
1404 down to A.D. 1952. All the tame, the new Western World overseas that had been 
called into existence oy Western msritime enterprise had mdually come to play a 
progressively greater p^ in redressing the balance of the old Western World on the 
Eurasian Continent. Whereas the bullion imported by the Spaniards from the Americas 
into Western Europe during the overture UurrAct a.d. 1494-1568) atKl the first regular 
c^cle (curratot a.o. xsfiS-rfiya) of this Modem and posi-Modcm episode of Western 
history had not avail^ to save Smin from falling out of the running, the ‘colonial 
wares'^ that the overseas annexes ot the Western World had afterwards come to produce 
had played an appreciable part in deciding the issue of the General War of A.D. 

1815; and in the subsequent j^eral wars of a.d. 19x4-18 and A.D. 1939-45 the decisive 
contribution to the defeat of (Germany had been made by the war potential of the United 
States. 

t On this portent see the passage of Polybius—OecumeniroZ Hut«ry, Book I, chaps. 
1-4—quot^ m III. tu. 3Z2-t3. * Sec the passage cited on p. 238. n. 2, above. 
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the Levant is also attested by the recuperation of the Hellenic Society 
during the breathing-space {durabat 241-220 B.c.) that followed; for 
these two decades saw the culmination of the Hellenic Civilization’s 
first rally’ since its breakdown in the Atheno-Pcloponnesian War of 
431-404 B.c. 

Against the background of this false dawn the unprecedentedly severe 
lapse into atrocity which the onset of the Reduplicated General War of 
220-189 B.c. brought with it was thrown into sinister relief. In an earlier 
context* we have ^ready noticed that, when the proud and virile Mace¬ 
donians first crossed swords with the war-scarred Romans in 200 B.c., 
the Macedonian high command felt it necessary to safeguard the moral 
of their magnificent troops against the shocking spectacle of the carnage 
inflicted by new weapons which the Romans had learnt to employ in the 
Romano-Carthannian War of 218-201 B.c.; yet, during these crucial 
years, a relatively sensitive Macedonian King Philip v was bringing 
himsrif into odium through the inhumanity of his own style of war by 
contrast with the practice of Alexander’s successors and their epigoni. 
At an abortive conference between the belligerents in the Second 
Romano-Macedonian War that was held in the winter of 198-197 B.c. 
in Malis on the eve of the campaign that was to result in a military 
decision at Cynosccphalae, the following indictment of Philip is reported 
to have been addressed to him to his face by an Aetolian spokesman, 
Alexander Isius: 

Alexander complained that Philip was not making peace sincerely now 
and was not in the habit of making war honourably when war was the 
order of the day.... He abandoned any attempt m face his opponents in 
the field, but signalised his flight by burning and plundering the towns— 
a policy of avenging defeat by ruining the prizes of the victors. What an 
utter contrast to the standards observed by past wearers of a Macedonian 
crownl These sovereigns had fought one another continuously in the open 
country but had rarely destroyed and wrecked the towns. This was a fact 
of general knowledge, established by the war which Alexander the Great 
waged against Darius for the empire of Asia and again by the struggle of 
Alexander’s successors over his inheritance, when they fought Antigonus 
for the possession of Asia in coalition. Moreover, the policy of the suc¬ 
cessors in the second generation, down to Pyrrhus, had been the some. 
They were ready enough to stake their fortunes in battle in the open 
country and they left nothing undone in their efforts to overcome one 
another by force of arms, but they used to spare the towns in order that 
the victors might enjoy the dominion over ^em and might receive due 
honours at the hands of their subjects. On the other hand, to destroy the 
objects of contention in the war while leaving the war itself still in train 
was the act of a madman and of one far gone in the malady; yet that was 
precisely what Philip was now doing.’* 

By the turn of the third and second centuries b.c. there had indeed 
been an appalling deterioration, in the Levant as well as in the Western 
Mediterranean, in those standards of conduct in international relations 
that had prevailed in the Hellenic World during the preceding three or 

• The s>^mptoins of this rslly hive been surveyed in V. vi. *87-9. 

> In II. ii. 163. > Polybius: OtcummxcalHutory, Book XVIII, chap. 3. 
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four generations. In the Reduplicated General War of 220-189 
there was no reHorescence of the chivalry that had been shown on both 
sides during Demetrius PoliorcStes’ siege of Rhodes in 305-304 B.c. and 
that had afterwards been shown to Demetrius, after his ^al surrender 
in 285 B.C., by Seieucus Nicator; and, if in this post-Hannibalic chapter 
of Hellenic history there was nothing to compare with these earlier 
mitigations of the barbarity of War, a fortiori there was no counterpart 
of the social solidarity which, in the halcyon days of a delusively 
promising antecedent spell of peace, the Hellenic World had displayed 
when, in 227 B.c., kings, princes, and city-states had vied with one 
another in contributing to the relief of Rhodes after this ornament of 
a post-Alexandrine Hellenic World had been laid in ruins by an earth* 
quake.^ 

A comparison of our two tables brings out the further fact that, in 
recurrences of cycles of War and Peace, inter-state wars and civil wars 
are equivalent to one another and are interchangeable. We have noticed 
already^ that, in the Modem Western episode, a series of wars that came 
to be fought as inter-state wars between Prance, Spain, and other 
parochial states was inaugurated by a civil war between two branches of 
the French House of Valois. Conversely, in the post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic episode, a series of ^vars that was similarly inaugurated by a 
civil war between rival successors of the Macedonian Argead king Alex¬ 
ander the Great, and that then similarly passed over into inter-state wars 
between Egypt, Asia, Macedon, Rome, and Carthage, was not brought 
to an end by Rome’s overthrow of the last surviving rival Power in 
168 B.C., but ran on thereafter through a second cycle into a third cycle 
in the form of a succession of civil wars within the bosom of a now 
oecumenical Roman Commonwealth. 

Tile WoT-and-Peace Cycle in posUConfueian Sinic History 

If we now enlarge our held of historical vision by bringing into our 
synoptic view the episode of Sinic history traditionally known as the 
‘Period of the Contending States’ {Chan Kuo), we sh^l detect corre¬ 
spondences between this post-Con^cian chapter of Sinic history and 
both the post-Alexandrine chapter of Hellenic history and the Modem 
and post-Modern chapters of Western history—and this not only in the 
general features of the historical landscape but also in the particular 
structure of the successive war-and-peace cycles. 

Like those other two series, this Sinic series of cycles was originally 
set in motion by a struggle for possession of the derelict heritage of a 
former Great Pow'er in which there had been a breakdown of the central 
government. The heritages of Alexander the Great and of Charles the 
Bold, which had been the original apples of discord in the post-Alexan¬ 
drine Hellenic and in the Modem Western episode, had their counter- 
p^ in the post-Confucian Sinic episode in Ae heritage of the state of 
Tsin,* which fell to pieces in the fifth century b.c. after having played 
a leading part in a previous chapter of Sinic history as one of two prin- 

> See Polybius: Oteunwmeal HUtory, Book V, chaps. 88-90. 

* lo the present volume on pp. 237-^, ebove. * See V. vi. 293-4. 
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cipal competitors for the prize of hegemony in the Sinic World.* In the 
post-Confucian Sinic episode, again, the series of cycles had an overture 
in which the historically significant warfare took the form of civil war; 
and in the course of the Erst subsequent regular cycle the severity of the 
incidence of War upon Society was accentuated, in the Sinic World like¬ 
wise, by appalling increases in the effectiveness of weapons,‘ in the 
ruthlessness with which non-combatants, as well as defeated com¬ 
batants, were treated,> and in the magnitude of the political prizes of 
victory and penalties of defeat.^ After it had exacerbated the evils of 
War to this mtolerable degree, the Sinic episode was terminated, like 
the Hellenic, by the establishment of an oecumenical peace through the 
elimination of all the contending Powers except onesingle surviving victor. 

A chronological analysis of this post-Confucian episode of Sinic his¬ 
tory reveals a series consisting of an overture and two subsequent cycles 
wi^ respective wave-lengths of 78, 86, and 112 years.* In the overture 
the Leitmotiv was the break-up of the state of Tsin into three successor- 
states ; in the first of the two ensuing cycles it was the abortive attempt 
of one of Tsin’s three successor-states, Wei, to play the part of arch- 
aggressor Power; in the ne.xt cycle it was the assumption of the arch- 
aggressor’s part by the state of Ts’in with such success that this cycle 
ended in the political unification of the Sinic World through the over¬ 
throw, by Ts’in, of all other Powers in the Sinic international arena. 

In the overture (currebat 497*-4i9 b.c.) the most significant bouts of 
warfare took the form of civd wars. 

> See IV. iv. 66 end V. vi. Tsin's prindptl rival during this eariier chapter of 

Sinic history had been Ch'u. 

* The adoption of the Eurasian Nomad militan weapons, equipment, and tactics at 
the turn of the fourth and third centuries B.C. by Chao, a successor-state of Tsin which 
had inherited Tsin's wardenship of an anri-Nomad march, haa been noticed in 111 . iii. 
167, n. This Sinic technical i^itary innovation was the counterpart, in poat-Con- 
fucian Sinic history, of the adoption of new weapons by the Romans during the Hanni- 
balie War and of the application to War of the new driving forces of Democracy and 
Industrialism in the MMem Western World in the sevenm decade of the nineteenth 
eencury of the Christian Era (see IV, iv. 151-2). It is significant that the Sinic state that 
wu the first to make this revolution in its militsry technique during the Sinic General 
War of 333-2a7 B.c. should also have been the state that, at a later stage of the same 
war. suocestfully repulsed the attacks of the sute of Ts’in, wrhich, by that time, had 
established its military ascendancy over all other Powers in the Sinic Worid. Chao’s 
successful resistance to Tt’in’s rented attempts to conquer her during the years 270- 
258 B.C. caused this general war to end in an inconclusive peace and postponed the 
political unification otthe Sinic World by force of Ta’in’s arms for half a century (from 
270 B.c. to 22J B.C.). 

s See Pranke, O.: Getdtiehu dts Chinetu<hm Rtithtt, vol. i (Berlin and Leipzig 1930, 
de Gruyter), p. 194. 

* See Mu^ro, H.: La Chutt Anli^u (Paris <9^, Boccard), pp. 390-1, quoted in V. 
vi. 295, for the obeervation that, during the post-Confucian paroxysm of a Sinic Time 
of Troubles, the contending atates were fighting for existence, as distinct from the smaller 
stakes of independence or hegemony for which they had fought during the pre-Con- 
fucisn paroxym. Frtnice points out, however, in op. dt., vol. i, p. 17&, that the con¬ 
ventional restriction of the tenn 'the Period of Contending States’ to the post-Confucian 
paroxysm is an arbitary misnomer, considering that the murder of rw less than 36 princes 
and the destruction of rto leu chan <2 states between the years 72a and 481 b.c. ts 
recorded by Confucius in hia annals of that period of Sinic history. 'iTie post-Confucian 
aeries of war-and-peace ctxles was the second of two paroxysms which, together, con¬ 
stitute the Sinic Time of Troubles. In previous contexts (^ IV. iv. 65-66 and in V. vi. 

we have dated the beginning of the Sinic Time of Troublea from the outbreak of 
the first great war between Tsin and Ch’u {cerebaiin 634-628 8.C.). 

* See Table III, opposite. 

* This year, which saw the outbreak of the great dvil war (gtrthaUa 497-490 b.c.) in 
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During this overture a common tendency towards spontaneous dis> 
niption through the play of centrifugal domestic forces was at work in 
all the larger states of the Sinic World of the day. The anarchic effect of 
the institution of feudalism, which had previously made itself felt at the 
expense of a once oecumenical Chdu Power, and which had brought 
about the breakdown of the Sinic Civilization and the onset of a Sinic 
Time of Troubles before the close of the seventh century B.C., after the 
Chdu had become manifestly impotent to control their parochial vassals, 
was now making itself felt within the body politic of each of these 
parochial states that had been the beneficiaries of this centrifugal 
tendency in the preceding chapter of the story. The principal sufferers 
in the fifth century b.c. were the states that had exhausted themselves in 
the seventh and sixth centuries by taking leading parts in the com¬ 
petition for hegemony during that earlier paroxysm. Now, however, 
that it was the turn of the parochial states to undergo an ordeal which 
had already worsted the imperial Chdu, the local responses to this 
identical challenge were far from being uniform. The two parochial 
states which had played the most ambitious—and consequently the 
most exhausting—parts in the first paroxysm of the Sinic Time of 
Troubles {$aeviebat 634-528 b.c.) were Tsin and Ch’u; and, after the 
failure first of Ch’u’s final attempt to impose her hegemony by force of 
arms in the war of 538-528 B.c.‘ and then of Tsm's subsequent motion 
to deal a antp de grdee to Ch’u in 506 the authority of the central 
government was at a low ebb in both states. The sequels, however, were 
dramatically different in the two cases. 

Ch’u’s predicament was, to all appearances, by far the more serious 
of the two, for, whereas Tsin at this time was threatened only by 
domestic disruptive forces, Ch’u was the target of foreim attach as 
well. In the very year, 506 B.c., in which Tsin found herself too feeble to 
strike, Ch’u was attacked and overrun by Wu—a ci-devant barbarian 
state in the Lower Yangtse Basin which had followed Ch’u’s example in 
adopting the Sinic culture and turning to account the consequent 
potent!^ enhancement of her military strength by intervening in the 
arena of Sinic power-politics. In this crisis in Ch’u’s fortunes, Ch’u was 
saved by the recklessness of her parvenue adversary Wu and by the rise, 
in this adversary’s rear, of another ambitious ci-devant barbarian state, 
the principality of Yuc in the country that was eventually to become the 
Chinese province of Chekiang. In 506 B.C. Yue saved Ch’u from annihila¬ 
tion by attacking Wu from behind; and, though Wu subsequently took 
her revenge on YQe by imposing her suzerainty upon her in 494 B.c.,* 
Wu was ruined by these successive triumphs over Ch’u and YUe. They 

th« >tite of Tain, mtrks the true boflinning of the flnt war-«nd-p«ece cycle of the Chan 
Kuo period of Sinic history. Since this greet civil wer wee the beginning of the break-up 
of Tein, end since the breek-up of Tein wee the hiitoric event w^ch set thii new serice 
of wer-and-peace cyclce in motion 497 B.c. is manifestly a more signifiinint date to 
as marking the beginning of the Chan Kuo period than either 403 B.c., which aaw the 
recomition d$}wr* of a break-up of Tsin into three successor-states which by 403 l.c. 
had been an accomplished fact for half a century pest, or 479 B.c., which is the tramtional 
date for the death of Confudus (see V. vi. 19^ with n. 3). 

> See Maspiro. op. dt, pp. 3^51, and the present Study, V. vi. 293. 

» See Maspiro, op. cit., pp. 352-3. J See ibid., p. 355. 
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tempted her to make a bid for hegemony; and, while she was engaged 
on an unsuccessful assault on Ts’i during the years 489-485 King 
Hui of Ch’u seized the opportunity to re-establish his kingdom on firm 
foundations between the years 488 and 481.* Thereafter, in 473, Ch’u 
was suddenly liberated from the menace of Wu through the destruction 
of Wu at a resurgent Yiic’s hands. The combined effect of Ch’u’s 
internal reconstruction during the years 488-481 B.c. and her liberation 
from external pressure in 473 B.C. was to enable Ch’u, not merely to 
survive, but to expand. Her success in meeting the challenge of internal 
disintegration which was being presented to all the major parochial 
states of the Sinic World in the fifth century B.c. was registered in her 
successive conquests of adjoining minor states in the central arena of 
the Sinic World. Ch’u annexed Ch’fin in 479 B.c., Ts’ai in 447 b.c., and 
K’i in 445 B.c.* 

The effective reassertion of the central government’s authority in the 
state of Ch’u in 388-381 b.c. had its counterpart in the state of Ts’i, 
which likewise survived an attack delivered by Wu and likewise over¬ 
came its disruptive domestic feudal forces—though in Ts’i’s case at the 
price of an eventual change of dynasty in 379 b.c.^ These triumphs over 
feudalism in Ts’i and Ch’u stand out in sharp contrast to the collapse of 
the central government’s authority in the state of Tsin in 497-490 B.C. 
During those years Tsin was disrupted and devastated by a cr^ war 
between rival factions of feudal lords which the Crown was impotent to 
prevent. The outcome was the virtual partition of Tsin between the 
four feudal houses on the winning side; this partition was confirmed by 
the outcome of a supplementary civil war (gerehatur 455-453 B.c.)* in 
which one of the four nascent successor-states of Tsin was annihilated 
by a coalition between the other three. This partition of Tsin in 453 b.c. 
between the successor-states Chao, Wei, and Han de facto received 
recognition dejure in 403 B.c., and the royal house of Tsin was formally 
disestablished in 376 B.C., 130 years after its loss of effective power. This 
break-up of Tsin in the fifth century b.c. was an event of greater his¬ 
torical importance than the contemporary survival of Ch’u because it 
changed the politico-military configuration of the Sinic World and 
opened the way for the eventual triumph of Ts’in, Tsin’s previously 
isolated and backward western neighbour. 

This denouement of a post-Confucian Sinic drama, for which the 
ground had thus been prepared during the overture, was, however, 
delayed by an abortive but determined attempt on the part of Wei, one 
of the three successor-states of Tsin, to play, in the post-Confucian 
paroxysm of a Sinic Time of Troubles, the part that had been played in 
a prc-Confucian paroxysm by Tsin herself. Wei’s bid for supremacy in 
the Sinic World was the Leitmotiv of the first regular war-and-peacc 
cycle {currebat 419-333 B.c.) in the post-Confucian series. 

In thus aspiring to a role to which Tsin had proved unequal, Wei was 
courting the disaster that eventually overtook her. The largest and 
strongest of the three successor-states of Tsin was not Wei, but Chao; 

> Sm Mwp^ro, op. dt., p. 356. *■ See Fnnke, op. dt., vol. i, p. 187. 

* See ibid. * See ibid., pp. 181-2. 

* S«« ibid., p. x8e; Mesp^o, op. dt., p. 366. 
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and Chao had opportunities that were not open to either Wei or Han 
for extending her territory and improving her military technique, thanks 
to her geographical situation on the border between the Sinic World 
and the Great Eurasian Steppe.* By contrast, Wei had for her western 
neighbour not the Eurasian Nomad World but the potentially more 
formidable Sinic anti-Nomad march-state of Ts’in; and Wei’s territory 
was not only smaller in the aggregate than Chao’s; it was also divided 
into three geographically discontinuous fragments, one of which lay on 
the farther side of Chao’s territory, and another on the farther side of 
Han's, while Han’s metropolitan territory, which lay south of the Yellow 
River, was similarly insulated by both the territory of Wei and the 
remnant of the imperial patrimony of Ch6u from a detached province, 
north of the river, which was wedged in between the territories of Wei 
and Chao.* This awkward geographical distribution of the former 
domain of Tsin condemned Wei to find herself perpetually at war with 
her two fellow successor-states in addition to the wars with other neigh¬ 
bours which she brought upon herself by her aggressive policy of 
expansion. 

The general war (gereiafnr 419-370 B.c.) with which this cycle opened 
consisted of a series of efforts on Wei’s part to dominate her neighbours.* 
Wei’s first move was to take advantage of the domestic troubles, com¬ 
mon to all states in the Sinic World of the day, by which Wei’s western 
neighbour Ts’in was paralysed during the years 415-384 B.C.** In the 
course of the years 419-409 b.c.* Wei reconquered from Ts’in a strategi¬ 
cally important belt of territory inside the great loop of the Upper Yellow 
River which had been part of the original domain of Wei’s parent state 
Tsin but had been conquered from Tsin by Ts’in during the pre- 
Confudan paroxysm of the Sinic Time of Troubles. This reconquest by 
Wei of ‘the Country west of the River’ (Ho-si) in 419-409 b.c. was fol¬ 
lowed up by a temporarily effective subjugation of Han; but in 386 B.c. 
Chao succeeded, with Ts'i’s help, in resisting Wei's efforts to complete 
the reunification of Tsin’s former domain by subjugating Chao like¬ 
wise ; and, though Wei inflicted defeats on Ts’i in 3S4,380, and 378 b.c., 
and on Ch’u in 371 b.c., her bid for oecumenical supremacy ^vas frus¬ 
trated in 370 B.c. by the combined forces of Chao and Han after 
Han had doubled her area and resources in 375 b.c. by annexing her 
neighbour on the west, the state of Cheng.^ 

'This negative outcome of the General War of 41^370 b.c. was con¬ 
firmed by the outcome of the supplementary wars ot 354-340 B.c.’ This 
bout of warfare opened, significantly, with a campaign in which Wei 
lost to Ts’in part of the reconquered territory ‘west of the River’. Thb 
reverse was the signal for a general attack on Wei; and, though Wei 
staved off her now inevitable fate by winning repeated victories against 


* See Frenke, op. cit, vol. i, pp. 180-1. 

3 See Miipero, op. dt., pp. 36p-^o; Herrmann, A.: Ilistorual and Cotwnercial Atlas 
^C/iina (Cambridge, Maaa. 1935, Harvard University Preaa), p. 16: and xt. Map 26. 
s See Msap^ro, op. cit., pp. 39a-3. ♦ See ibid., p. 377. 

f See ibid., p. 393 and p. 369, n. t, 

* See ibid., op. dt., p. 369; Franke, op. dt., vol. i, p. i8t. 

9 See Maspdv, op. dt., pp. 394-6. 
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heavy odds, she was eventually brought to the ground in 340 B.c. The 
most important result of this bout of supplementary wars in terms of the 
redistribution of territory was the permanent recapture from Wei by 
Ts’in of a portion of the long-disputed territory ‘west of the River’ 
which gave the hitherto mountain-locked ‘Coimtry within the Passes’* 
a sally-port into the great plain of the Lower Yellow River Basin; and 
thb decisive shift of the frontier between Ts’in and Wei in Ts’in’s favour 
was registered in changes of the sites of the capitals of the two states. In 
350 B.C. the capital of Ts’in was moved easnvard from its former location 
in the Middle Wei Valley to a point in the Lower Wei Valley, opposite 
the site of the future Si Ngan;* in 340 b.c. the capital of Wei was moved 
eastward from its now perilously exposed former location at Ngan-yi, 
which had been overrun by the Ts’in forces in 352 B.c., to the site of 
the future Kai-ftog.* 

The second and last of the post-Confucian Sinic regular war-and- 
peace cycles {ettnehat 333-221 B.c.) saw the series brought to an end 
through the political unification of the whole Sinic World by force of 
Ts’in’s arms. The opportunity for performing this feat was presented to 
Ts’in by Wei’s failure to establish her supremacy during the preceding 
cycle. But Ts’in would not have been in a position to succeed in an 
enterprise in which Wei had thus failed if she had not previously fitted 
herself for the task by innovations in her military technique, administra¬ 
tive organization, and economic policy (above all, measures for increasing 
her agricultural productivity and, therewith, her man-power) which 
were more rational, more radical, and more ruthless than any con¬ 
temporary reforms in any other existing Sinic state. This internal trans¬ 
formation of the state of Ts’in was carried out during the reigns of the 
princes Hien {dominabatur 384-361 B.c.) and his son Hiao {dormnabatur 
361-338 B.c.).* TTie moving spirit was Wei Yang (alias Kung-sun Yang, 
alias Shang Yang),^ a cadet of the princely house of the ancient minor 
central state of Wei.* He had first taken service under the government 
of the state of the same name—one of the three successor-states of Tsin 
—which at this time had not only imposed its suzerainty upon Shang 
Yang’s native state of Wei but was attempting to establish its supremacy 
over all other states in the Sinic World. After having rejected a previous 
overture from Ts’in, Shang Yang transferred his allegiance from Wei, 
the successor-state of Tsin, to Ts’in during the reign of Hiao; and, 
though the revolutionary character of his measures provoked opposition 
to which he succumbed after Hiao's death, he succeeded in permanently 
changing the face of Ts’in by carrying out enactments which could not 
have been repealed without bringing to a halt the ^resslve military 
expansion that these drastic measures enabled Ts’in to achieve with 


» For this expre**ive »yD®n>'m for T*’m, see VI. vii. 172, n. 3, »nd 173. 

> See VI. vU. six. > See Frenke, op. ctt., vol. i, 184-5. 

* See ibid., pp. 183-5! Mwpdro, op. cit., pp. 377 - 9 ; awt the present Study, Vl, vii. 
351. 3 S*. snd 374. 

i See Tht Book 0/ Lord Shang, translated by Duyvendak, J. J. L. (London 1928, 
Probsthsin). 

* Not to be confused with the parvenue Wo that was one of the three fifth-century 
successor-states of Tsin. Though the two names are orsl homonyms, they sre conveyed 
visually in two different Sinic characters. 
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ever increasing success. Though the most conspicuous motif of the first 
post-Confucian Sinic regular \var-and-peace cycle {currebat 419-333 
B.c.) was the abortive attempt of Wei to win an oecumenical supremacy, 
the course of the succeeding cycle {currebat 333-321 B.C.) was to make 
it evident, in retrospect, that the most significant event in Sinic history 
during the first regular cycle had really the internal reconstruction 
of Ts’in. 

The great war {gerebaiur 333-247 B.c.) that inaugurated the second of 
the post-Confucian Sinic regular war-and-peace cycles opened, like the 
great war in the first of the post-Alexandrine Hellenic cycles, with two 
contemporaneous but unrelated sets of hostilities in two different 
theatres, one in the Yellow River Basin and the other in the Yangtse 
Basin; and the action in 333 b.c. in the Yangtse Basin, which took one 
of those sensational turns diat were characteristic of war and politics in 
these southern fringes of the Sinic World, must have seemed at the time 
to be by far the most significant public event of the year. In 333 b.c. Yiic 
attacked Ch’u and brought upon herself a crushing defeat which was 
the end of Yue as a Great Power. The former territory of Wu, which 
Yue had held since 473 b.c., was now annexed by Ch’u, while Yiie’s 
home territory broke up into petty principalities which fell under Ch’u’s 
suzerainty.* The sequel was to show, however, that this imposing 
apparent increase in the strength of Ch’u was of no avail against the 
scientifically developed strength which Ts’in was now putting forth in 
the Yellow River Basin. 

The enhancement of Ts’in’s strength through the reforms of Shang 
Yang had become sufficiently apparent already during the wars of 
354-340 B.C. to evoke in 333 b.c. a collective security pact between the 
other six Great Powers in Ac Sinic World of the day—the three suc- 
wssor-states of Tsin, together with Ch’u, Ts’i, and Yen—in which the 
contracting parties undertook to come with one accord to the aid of any 
of their number who might be attacked by Ts’in.* The six thus ad¬ 
mittedly threatened Powers continued, however, to fall out with one 
another, while Ts’in showed unfailing skill in fomenting their mutual 
antagonism and allaying their suspicions of Ts’in’s own aggressive 
designs—even after these had been unmasked, time and again, in action 
which told its own tale for those who had eyes to see; and consequently, 
from the beginning of this second and last cycle of the series in 333 B.c. 
down to its close in 221 b.c., there was only one occasion on which 
Ts’in had to face the united forces of all six Powers in the field. Ts’in’s 
policy, like Hitler’s, was to take her intended victims ‘one by one’; and, 
unlike Nazi Germany in a post-Modem Western World, Ts’in suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying this transparently Machiavellian policy through to 
its long premediuted goal when in 221 B.c. she completed the forcible 
unification of the entire Sinic World under her own oecumenical rule. 

■ See Mup^ro, op. cit., p. 400. with o. x; Fnnke, op. cit., to!, i, pp. 18$-^. 

* The moving spirit wm Su Ts’in, ■ profeuional statesman who Ktaltsted by this 
diptomatic coup for the lack of impreciation of his abilities that had been shown by the 
government of his nstive state Ts^in. After having &iled to find profeational employ¬ 
ment in Ts’in, Su Tt’in had been taken into the service of Yen and Chao (see Hirth, r.: 
The Ancient History ef China (New York 1908, Columbia University Press), pp. 30^11). 
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Ts’in’s first move in the Sinic General War of 333-247 b.c. was a 
campaign against Wei {^erebatxtr 332-328 B.c.) in which Ts’in, profiting 
by the vantage ground which she had won from Wei in the first cam¬ 
paign of the wars of 354-340 b.c., now conquered from Wei the rest of 
‘the Country west of the River’ and other border districts into the 
bargain.* A counter-attack against Ts’in in 318 B.c. by the combined 
forces of all the other six Powers, reinforced by Eurasian Nomad mer¬ 
cenaries, resulted in the sanguinary defeat of the allies and the reduction 
of Wei and Han to the rank of impotent satellites of the victor Power;* 
and, after Ts’in had thus confirmed her hold on the passes opening east¬ 
ward from the Wei Valley into the Lower Yellow River Basin,* she 
proceeded in 316 B.c. to anticipate Ch’u by seizing the command over 
the passes opening southward from the Wei Valley into the Upper 
Yangtse Basin and imposing her own suzerainty on the two contending 
local semi-barbarian states between which the vast and potentially pro¬ 
ductive territory that was eventually to become the Chinese province of 
Szechwan was at that time divided.^ By 285 b.c. Ts’in’s resources had 
been doubled by the thoroughgoing incorporation of this country into 
her body politic;* but Ts'in had not waited for this consummation in 
order to use the occupied territory as a jumping-off ground against 
Ch’u. In a series of offensives delivered in 312-311 b.c.,* in 302-292 b.c.,^ 
and in 280-272 b.c.,* Ts’in annexed from Ch’u first the Han Valley and 
then the Middle Yangtse Basin, which was the homeland of the Ch’u 
Power. The capital city, Ying, fell in 278 B.C.* The first move in the 
last of these three campaigns was an encircling movement in which 
Ts’in ‘mopped up’ the barbarian no-man’s-land beyond Ch’u’s south¬ 
western fringes.*® 

While Ts’in was thus wearing down Ch’u with her right hand, she 
still had strength to spare in her left hand to crush a coalition between 
Ts’i, Han, and Wei {debellatum 298-293 B.c.).** Ts’in made sweeping 
annexations in the heart of Wei between 286 B.C. and 275 B.c.** 

Even now that Ts’in’s ominous shadow had thus been cast right 
across the Sinic World, her prospective victims did not abstain from 
fighting one another to Ts’in’s advantage. In 286 B.c. Wei, Ts’i, and Ch'u 
combined to partition Sung in revenge for conquests which Sung had 
made at the expense of all three allies in 318 b.c.** Thereafter, in 285- 
279 B.C., Ts’i was attacked and temporarily occupied by Yen with the 
support of Chao, Wei, Ch’u, and, of course, Ts’in,'♦who was the ultimate 
beneficiary from this fratricidal warfare through which the other sur¬ 
viving states were using up the last remnants of their strength. 

Towards the dose of the third decade of the third century B.c. it 

^ See Matp^ro, op. dt., p. 398; Fnnke, op. dc., vel. i, p. 185. 

* See Mup^ro, op. dt., pp. 401-3; Fnnke, op. dt.^vol. i, p. 188. 

> See Masp^ro, op. dt., p. 403. * See Pranke. op. dt., vol. i, p. 186. 

s See ibid., p. 187. * See Masp8ro, op. dt., pp. 404-5. 

t See ibid., pp. 410-1 x. * See ibid., pp. 4x8-19. 

9 See ibid., p. 4x8: Fnnke, op. dt., vol. i, p. 194. See ibid., p. 194. 

" See Hirth, op. dt., p. 318: Masp^, op. dt., pp. 4x1-13. 

See Fnnke, op. dt., vol. i. p. 198. 

>> See Fnnke, ibid., p. 196; Maapire, op. dt., p. 4x5; Hirth, op. dt., p. 3x9. 

See Fnnke, op. dt., vol. i, pp. 190 aM 196; Maapdro, op. cit., pp. 4x5-18; Hirth, 
op. dt., p. 319. 
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looked as if an offensive which had been maintained by that time for 
some sixty years had now brought the arch-aggressor Power to within 
a stone's-throw of her goal of world conquest; but at this point Ts’in’s 
career of egression was checked, and thereafter the general war was 
brought to a conclusion just short of the decisive result that had now 
long since come to be eventually inevitable. 

The principal cause of Ts’in’s temporary frustration was the tough¬ 
ness of the sutc of Chao, which, like Ts’in herself, was a march-state of 
the Sinic World over against the Eurasian Nomad barbarians, and which 
had, as we have seen, been the first Sinic state to enhance her military 
efficiency by adopting the Nomads’ armament and tactics. Though 
Ts’in had inflicted one defeat on Chao in 280 b.c.,* she suffered severe 
reverses when she returned to the attack in 270 b.c.* and again in 262- 
258 B.C.* The second cause of Ts’in’s temporary discomfiture was the 
encouragement that Chao’s spirited and effective self-defence gave to 
other threatened Powers. When, in 263 B.C., Ts’in had invaded the 
detached northern enclave of Han territory (the Shang-tang) in an 
interstice between the territories of Wei and Chao, and the central 
government of Han had proved impotent to defend this outlying pro¬ 
vince, the Shang-tang had offered its allegiance to Chao, and Chao had 
accepted this d^gerous gift. This was Ts’in’s casus belli against Chao 
in 262 B.C., and the first consequence was disastrous for both the pro- 
t^gis of Chao and their protectors. In 260 b.c. a strong force which Chao 
had thrown into the capital of the Shang-tang was compelled by a 
besieging Ts’in army to capitulate and was then massacred. In 258 b.c., 
however, when a Ts’in army laid siege to Han-tan, the capital of Chao 
itself, it failed to take this city and eventually suffered a disaster under 
its walls through the intervention of Wei on Chao’s side. 

Though Wei paid dearly thereafter for this audacity, Chao was saved, 
and the concerted diplomacy of four statesmen representing the states 
of Chao, Wei, Ts’i, and Ch’u^ succeeded in dragging the war out to an 
inconclusive close in 247 B.c.’ Their diplomacy was assisted—and this 
was the third cause of Ts’in’s temporary discomfiture—by the falls of a 
statesman and a general who had been the joint authors of Ts’in’s 
previous successes. The year 265 B.c. had seen the disgrace of the 
minister Wei Jan, who had been in charge of the government of Ts’in 
for the past thirty-one years.^ The year 258 B.C. saw the suicide, by 
rwal command, of Po K'i,’ whom Wei Jan, upon his own accession to 
office, had appointed generalissimo of the Ts’in armies, and who had 
been the winner of Ts’in’s subsequent military victories from the over¬ 
throw of the coalition in 293 B.c.® to the capture of the Shan^-tang from 
Chao in 260 B.C. The offence that cost Po K’i his life was his rc^al to 

< See Hirth, op. cit., p. 3x9. 

> See ibid. 

* See Masp^ro, op. cit., pp. 4at-s; Hinh, op. ett, pp. 331-a. 

* See Hirth, op. cit., pp. 321-a. 

* See Mespiro, op. cit., p. 423. 

( 296-265 8 .C., according to Maspdro, op. dt, pp. 412-20. According to Hirth, op. 
dt., pp. 31 ^0, Wei Jan feU in 266 b.c. after having come into power in or after 398 B.C. 

^ See Masp6ro, op. dt., p. 421; Hirth, op. dt, p. 322. 

* See Hirth, op. dt, p. 3x8. 
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continue to serve under the unworthy successor of his former patron 
and partner Wei Jan. 

This combination of circumstances postponed the date of the in> 
evitable denouement; but, when, after a breathing-space of seventeen 
years {currebat 247--230 B.C.), Ts’in returned to the attack under the 
command of an implacable IGng Cheng {accessit 246 B.c.) who was to 
make himself the first emperor of a Sinic universal state under the title 
of Ts’in She Hwang-ti,* the bout of supplementary wars (gerebantvr 
230-221 B.c.)‘ was as dramatically short as the foregoing general war 
(gerebatur 333-247 B.C.) had been inordinately long. 

Within these ten years 230-221 B.c. Ts’in destroyed and annexed all 
the six surviving other states, together with the surviving fragments of 
Yiie which had been under the suzerainty of Ch’u since 333 B.C.’ Han, 
who was the first victim, submitted tamely to her extinction in 230 B.c., 
and of all the six, the only one to put up a strenuous resistance was Chao. 
The reduction of Chao cost Ts’in two years of hard fighting {debellatum 
229-228 B.C.) ; and, even after the fall of the capital, Han-tan, in 228 B.c., 
an indomitable remnant of Chao’s army withdrew northward into the 
highlands adjoining the border of the Eurasian Steppe, and set up there 
a refugee state Tai, as a remnant of Assyria’s army had vdthdrawn to 
Harrin after the fall of Nineveh in 612 B.c. The year 226 B.C. saw the 
fall of Yen, save for its outlying north-eastern annex in Liao-tung, and 
the year 225 B.c. the fall of Wei. The subjugation of Ch’u, like mat of 
Chao, required two campaigns {gerebantur 223-222 B.C.), in the second 
of which the Ts’in armies ‘mopped up’ the Yiie principalities as well as 
their suzerain. The same year 222 B.c. saw the destruction of the refugee 
remnants of Yen in Liao-tung and of Chao in Tai. In 221 B.c. the 
forcible political unification of the Sinic World at the hands of Ts’in was 
completed by the Gleichschaltung of Ts’i, which, after having passively 
watched its fellow victims being extinguished one by one, now sub¬ 
mitted in its turn as tamely as Han had submitted in 230 b.c.* 

A Synoptic View of the Currency of ike War-and-Peace Cycle in the 
Histories of the Western, Hellenic, and Sinic Civilizaiiom 

If we plot out the scries of war-and-peace cycles in Sinic history during 
the years 497-221 b.c. in the tabular form in which we have already 
presented ^e cycles in Hellenic history during the years 321 B.C.-31 b.c. 
and the cycles in Western history during the years A.O. 1494-1945, we 
shall observe a common pattern that is unmistakable; and this uniformity 
in the structure of three episodes in the mutually independent histories 
of three civilizations, of which the Western episode did not overlap 

> The moving spirit in this lut phase in the process of unifiettien in the Sinic World 
wss Ts’in She Hw«ng*ti’s minister Li Sse (sec Bodde, D.: Chxna’t First Uni/itr (Leiden 
1938, Brill)). 

* See Mssp^to, op. dt., p. 424; Frsnke, op. at., vol. t, pp. 198-9. 

» See VI. vii. 167. 

* After 221 B.c. the only Sinic parochisl state that still retained a nominal inde|3cn- 
dence as an enclave withm the universal state established by Ts'in was the ancient 
central sure Wei—the native state of the fourth-century sutesman Shang Yang, whose 
revolutionary innovations in the state of Ts’in had been the secret of Ts’in’s subsequent 
military and political achievementa. 
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chronologically with either of the other two, while the Sinic and the 
Hellenic episode were out of step with one another to the extent of 
about 190 years,’ su^ests that the operation of a Balance of Power 
between rival parochial states is governed by its own particular 'laws of 
Nature’ which reveal themselves regularly in different social milieux 
because they are inherent in a particular human predicament which has 
been these divers’ societies common experience. 

It would be open to us to extend our field of induction for ascertain¬ 
ing the purport of these particular ‘laws’ by taking further samples in 
addition to the three that we have now examined. Each of these three 
episodes is, indeed, a second chapter in a story whose first chapter 
we have left unanalysed. The continuity of the post-Confucian Sinic 
episode with a pre-Confucian chapter of the same story is manifest, 
since most of the dramatis personae in the two acts are identical, not¬ 
withstanding the change in both the cast itself and in the grouping of 
the actors on a gradually expanding stage that resulted from the break¬ 
up of the state of Tsin in the fifth century b.c. In the corresponding 
passages of Hellenic and Western history the continuity of the action is 
obscured at first sight in either case by a sweeping change in the cast and 
by a sudden and sensational increase in the size of the stage on which 
the tragedy is being played. Yet the post-Alexandrinc Hellenic balance 
of power ^tween Powers of a supra-city-state calibre was nevertheless 
historically continuous with a previous balance between city-states that 
had been in play from 478 to 338 b.c., and the latter-day Western 
balance, brought into play by the French invasion of Italy in a.d. 1494, 
was likewise historically continuous with a previous balance between 
Late Medieval city-states, or agglomerations of them, in Northern and 
Central Italy. 

If we chose, we could proceed to analyse each of these earlier chapters 
in the three stories on the lines that we have now worked out. For 
example, we can discern that the pre-Alexandrine Hellenic balance of 
power was brought into play in 478 B.c. by the splitting of a Pan- 
Hellenic coalition which had ^en formed in 480 B.c. against the Achae- 
menian Empire, and that it was brought to an end in 338 B.c. by the 
formation of a new coalition against the same common adversary. Again, 
in the history of the pre-Confucian Sinic series of war-and-peace cycles, 
w’e can discern a cycle, running from 634 to 506 B.c., in which the 
Leitmotiv was an inconclusive struggle for hegemony between Ch’u and 
Tsin, and an overture to this cycle in which the decay of the oecumenical 
Chdu Power was giving ever larger opportunities for a number of local 
Powers to assert their independence and to enter into competition with 
one another. We can date the beginning of this overture from the 

^ Augiutus's achievement of citabluhing a untvenal atate in the Hellenic World in 
it B.C. had been anricipated in the Sinic World, 190 year* earlier, byTs'in She Hwang-ti's 
eatablishment of a universal state there in aai B.C. Neither the post-Alexandrine nor any 
other episode in Hellenic history overlapped chronologically with any episode in Western 
history^ since the Western Society sprang from the Hellenic Society's ruins, is the 
Hellenic, in its day, had sprung from the ruins of the Minoan. If we can trace the 
Western Civilization back to the close of the seventh century of the Christian Era, and 
the Hellenic back to the close of the twelfth century b.c., we shall reckon the 'interval' 
between them to have been of the chronological magnitude of about x,8«o yean. 
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recognition by the Ch6u Imperial Government in 680 B.c. of the hege¬ 
mony with which the parochial state of Ts’i had been invested in toi 
B.C. by four of the minor central sutes;' or, as an alternative initial date, 
we can take the overrunning of the capital city of the Chdu by the 
western barbarians in 771 B.c.* —a catastrophe which invited the Ch6u 
Power’s parochial feudatories to assert de facto their independence of 
a suzerain who had now flagrantly forfeited his claim to exercise his 
authority over them by having shown himself incompetent to perform 
any longer his oecumenical task of defending the common frontier of 
the Sintc World against barbarian attacks. On a similar reckoning, the 
beginning of the overture to the play of the Late Medieval balance of 
power between Northern and Central Italian city-states could be dated 
from the beginning of the process of political consolidation which re¬ 
duced the number of states in Northern and Central Italy from seventy 
or eighty to ten in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
of the Christian Era,* while an alternative initial date for this episode of 
Western history would be the death in aj>. 1250 of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Frederick 11 —an event which had for its consequence the 
reduction of the Holy Roman Empire to the condition of practical 
impotence into which the Ch6u Empire lapsed after the catastrophe of 
771 B.C. 

Our survey of war-and-peace cycles could, indeed, be carried far and 
wide. In the Sumcric World, for example, there was a balance of power 
between contending parochial states that was in play for centuries 
before it was brought to an end by the establishment of a Sumeric 
universal state in the shape of Ur-Engur’s {alias Ur-Nammu’s) Empire 
of the Four Quarters, and in the Eg^ptiac World a twentieth-century 
Western historian might guess, pending a recovery of the missing 
records, that there must have been a similar prelude to Narmer’s estab¬ 
lishment of a United Kingdom.* Nor need we conhne our investigations 
to struggles in which the parties are contending states and in which the 
denouement is the elimination of all the competitors save for the one 
surviving victor Power whose victory converts her from a parochial state 
into an oecumenical empire. 

In examining the history of a post-Alexandrine Hellenic Balance of 
Power, we have observed already* that, in the last two cycles of this 
series, the bouts of warfare took the form of dvil war and social revolu¬ 
tion in place of the international warfare between parochial sovereign 
states through which the same current of violence had discharged itself 
before that vent had been stopped by the elimination, in the course of 
the preceding cyde, of all the Great Powers of a post-AIexandrine 
Hellenic World except Rome. We may now go on to remind ourselves 
that this alternating rhythm of bouts of war and spdis of peace did not 
cease to manifest itself in the Hellenic World after the inaugxiration of 
a Pax Augusta in 31 B.c., any more than it had ceased after the assertion 
of Rome's oecumenical supremacy in the Reduplicated General War of 

* See Mesp^ro, op. cit., pp. 199-300. 

> Sec ibid., pp. 63-64; Huth, op. cit., pp. 176-7. 

* See III. Ui. 355. * Me p. 687, below. 


* See p. 271, ebove. 
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220-189 D.C. and the conArmation of this result in the supplementary 
wars of 171-146 B.c. In the forms of civil war, social revolution, and 
barbarian invasion, the rhythmic bouts of disorder continued to recur 
throughout the history of an Hellenic universal state which Augustus 
had founded and which Diocletian afterw-ards rehabilitated, until the 
onset of a final bout of such severity that this time the moribund society 
was uiuble to rally its depleted vital forces. There was the eruption of 
A.D. 66-70; the convulsion, ending with the accession of Diocletian in 
A.D. 284, whose beginning may be dated from the assassination of 
Alexander Severus in a.d. 235 or indeed from the death of Marcus 
Aurelius in aj). 180; and the recurrent convulsion of a.d. 376-394, which 
proved fatal to the Empire in the West and which was followed in the 
Centre and the East by a likewise fatal seizure after Justinian’s death in 
A.D. 565. 

We could go on to analyse on the same lines the histories of other 
universal sutes that we have identified in this Study, and, ^idcs taking 
account of social revolutions, civil wars, and barbarian invasions, we 
could also bring into our panorama the warfare with neighbouring 
Powers representing alien civilizations. The Roman Empire, for example, 
served from 64 B.c. to a.d. 632 as the warden of a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic World’s marches over against a resurgent Syriac Power clothed 
in the successive forms of the Amcid and the Sasanid Empire;’ and an 
Ottoman Empire which had provided the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom with an alien universal state found itself recurrently at 
war with Hungary and Hungary’s successor the Hapsburg Monarchy in 
the Danube Basin, with Venice and with Spain In the Mediterranean, 
and with the Safawl Power in South-West Asia. 

Our purpose, however, is, not to make an exhaustive survey of war- 
and-peace cycles, but to carry our investigation far enough to assemble 
adequate evidence for judging whether there is, or is not, any uniform 
common rhythm discernible in different series of such cycles that are 
sufficiently remote from one another in date and location to be reason¬ 
ably regarded as being mutually independent; and for this positive pur¬ 
pose a wider expansion of our field of vision might be less illuminating 
than a closer comparative view of the three series that we have now 
examined in some detail. We may therefore conclude the present chapter 
by juxtaposing our three series with an eye to ascertaining whether the 
likeness bet^'cen them, which we have already observed, is no more than 
a similarity in their general structure, or whether it extends to a chrono¬ 
logical correspondence between the lengths of the Time-spans of the 
alternating bouts of warfare and spells of peace out of which this more 
or less uniform structure is built up in all three episodes. 

The accompanying table* sets out, side by side, the data presented 
separatelyin the three preceding tables displaying successive occurrences 
of the war-and-peace cycle in Modem and post-Modem Western his¬ 
tory, in post'Alexandrine Hellenic history, and in post-Confucian Sinic 
history respectively. In each of the three triple columns of dates in 
Table IV, the dates in the column on the left are the historical dates of 

» S«e I. i. 75. * Table IV, opposite. 
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the major alternating transitions from bouts of war to spoils of peace 
and vice versa, as these stand in the preceding table recording the parti¬ 
cular series—Western, Hellenic, or Sinic, as the case may be—which 
this column reproduces. Dates of transitions from peace to war are printed 
in roman type, dates of transitions from war to peace in italics. The 

Table IV. A Synoptic Table of the Dates marking Turn¬ 
ing-points from Bouts of War to Spells of Peace and vice 
versa in the Modern and post-Modem Western^ the post- 
Alexandrine Hellenic, and the post-Confucian Sinic Series 
of War-and-Peace Cycles^ 
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> Date* of tumlng>|>ointt from peace to war are printed in nmun type, dates of tuming-pointa 
from war to peace in italics. Dates endoeed in square bieckets are those of minor tuming.points. 

* A transposed dau ia moriied with sn asterM when it fslU more than tot yean wide of cha 
corresponding historical date with which it it being brought into comporison. 

> Date of the outbreak of war ever the inheritance of the Burgundian Valois Duke Chariea 
the Bold. 

* Date of the peace-eenicment partitioning the inheritance of Charlee the Bold between the 
French Crown and the Burgundian ValoU-ilapabutga. 

* Date of the liquidation of Bumeno. 

^ Date of the fonnation of the coaiitian against Andgonua Mooophibalmua. 


dates between square brackets in these left-hand columns are those of 
minor transitions which, in the tables, are identified in footnotes. The 
pair of dates between round brackets by which each of the dates in the 
leR-hand columns is accompanied are transpositions of the correspond¬ 
ing dates in each of the other two series into terms of the historical series 
represented by the dates on the left band of each triple column. An 
Hellenic date is transposed into a Western date by the addition of 1,800 
years, and into a Sinic date by the subtraction of 190 years, on the 
reckoning that the Western Civilization emerged about 1,800 years later 
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than the Hellenic (i.e. circa a.d. 675 as against circa 1125 B.c.) and that 
the Sinic episode resulted in the establishment of a universal state 190 
years earlier than the date of the corresponding denouement in the 
Hellenic episode (i.e. in 221 b.c. as against 31 b.c.). On the same reckon¬ 
ing, a Western date is transposed into an Hellenic by the subtraction of 
1,800, and into a Sinic by the subtraction of 1,990 years; a Sinic date 
into an Hellenic by the addition of 190 years, and into a Western by the 
addition of 1,990 years. 

Transposed dates, calculated in accordance with these scales, which 
fall more than ten years wide of the corresponding historical date in the 
series with which they are being brought into comparison, are marked 
with an asterisk; and it will be seen that, out of 84 transposed dates 
within the rotind brackets in our table, 22 fall outside, and 62 inside, 
this range of chronological proximity to the historical dates of which 
they are the equivalents. It will also seen that, while the conspicuous 
‘misses’ thus amount to something more than 25 per cent, of the total 
number of 'shots’, and the approximate 'hits’ to something less than 
75 per cent., the comparison l^tween the three series which reveals this 
surprising degree of coincidence' is simply a comparison of turning- 
points marking alternations between bouts of war and spells of peace. 
As soon as we introduce the distinctions that we have drawn between 
‘general wars’ and ‘supplementary wars’ and between 'breathing spaces’ 
and spells of ‘general peace’, we shall see that, as often as not, the corre¬ 
spondences apparent in the present table do not extend to these qualita¬ 
tive differences between bouts and spells of different characters. For 
example, the chronological correspondence between the Western bout 
of war nmning from aj>. 1536 to a.d. 1559 and the Hellenic bout of war 
running from 266 B.c. to 241 B.c. is very dose; but, whereas the Hellenic 
bout in question ranks as 'a general war’ in our analysis, the correspond¬ 
ing Western bout ranks as a set of supplementary wars. Moreover, in 
several cases, a major turning-point in one series has for its counterpart 
in one of the two other series a turning-point that is merely a minor one. 

Our table does, on the other hand, enable us to calculate the average 
Time-span of the intervals between turning-points marking major 
transitions from spells of peace to bouts of war and vice versa. In our 
confrontation of ^e Western and the Hellenic series, apart from the 
Sinic, there are thirteen of these intervals within a total Time-span 
amounting to 286 years (a.d. 1477-1763) in the Western series, and 
fifteen of them within a total Time-span amounting to 290 years (321 B.C.- 
31 B.c.) in the Hellenic series. A division of the average length of these 
two Time-spans, which works out at 288 years, by the average of the 
two numbers of intervals, which works out at fourteen, gives us an 

< The writer mutt confets thet he wts tuiprited to find this degree of chronological 
corresporvdence between the three series of dates—the more so because his conscience 
did not convict him of having procured 't pre-established harmony' by any designing 
manipulation of the figures when he was compiling the three ubies out of which the 
present table has been composed. The tables of war-and-peace cycles in Modem and 
post-M(^em Western history snd in pott-Alexandrine Hellenic history were compiled 
by him in a.d. 1929; the table of war-and-peace ^clca in poat-Confucian Sinic history 
in A.D. (950; and it was rvot till after he had compiled this third table that he thought of 
bringing the three tables together into a syiwptic view. 
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average interval of 20-57 years between tuming-points, and an average 
wave-length of 41*14 years between successive turning-points in one or 
other of the two directions cither from peace to war or from war to peace. 
In our confrontation of all three series, there are eleven intervals between 
turning-points marking major transitions within a total Time-span of 
269 years (a.d. 1494-1763) in the Western scries and of 276 years (497 
B.C.-221 B.c.) in the Sinic, while in the Hellenic series there arc fifteen 
intervals between turning-points marking major transitions within a 
total Time-span of284 years (315 B.C.-31 B.c.). A division of the average 
length of these three Time-spans, which works out at just over 276 years, 
by the average of the three numbers of intervals, which worla out at 
twelve and one third, gives us an average interval of 22*38 years between 
turning-points and an average wave-length of 44*76 years between suc¬ 
cessive turning-points in the same direction. 

These average figures are perhaps not of any great significance, con¬ 
sidering that, m our analysis of the Western series of war-and-peace 
cycles, we have found that the overture was on a very much shorter 
Time-scale than any of the ensuing regular cycles, and also that, in the 
course of these, there was a tendency for the bouts of war to become 
shorter and the spells of peace longer. The approidmate correspondence 
in wave-length between these regular Western war-and-peace cycles 
and the contemporary Western ‘long’ business cycles* may well prove 
more illuminating.^ The total Time-span of these three cycles amounted 
to 346 years (a.d. 156S-1914), and within this period there were twelve 
intervals between major turning-points. The average length of an 
interval beween turning-points in these three regular Western war-and- 
peace cycles was thus 28*83 years, while the average wave-length between 
successive turning-points in the same direction, either from peace to 
war or from war to peace, was 57-66 years. It will be seen that these two 
Time-spans are respectively of about the same order of magnitude as 
the twcnty-two-to-twenty-fivc-years-long ‘Rostow-Spiethoff’ phases of 
alternating economic booms and depressions and as the ‘Kondratiefi* 
economic cycles with a wave-length of something between forty and 
sixty years. 


2. The Disintegrations and Growths of Societies 
'Laws of Nature' in the Disintegrations of Civilizations 
In our foregoing investigation of war-and-peace cycles in three epi¬ 
sodes occurring in the histories of three different civilizations, we have 
found indications suggesting that these rhythmical fluctuations were, in 
each episode, the products of a tension between two conflicting tenden¬ 
cies. A tendency to keep the balance perpetually in play by taking action 
to right it w'henever it was in danger of being overturned was in each case 
countered, and eventually overcome, by a tendency for the recurrent 
wars through which a disturbed equilibrium was periodicallyrcadjusted 
to become progressively more severe in their incidence on Society until 
a point was reached at which the 'temperate and undecisive contests’, 

' Se« pp. 330-3, above. * See p. 333, below. 
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which once, perhaps, had more or less satisfactorily fulfilled their regu¬ 
lative purpose, came to defeat the intentions of statesmanship by es¬ 
caping from its control and rankling into enormities which were bound, 
sooner or later, to liquidate themselves either by destroying the society 
on which they had come to prey or alternatively by moving a society 
whose life was now at stake to terminate this scries of ever more de¬ 
structive wars between parochial states by allomng all the contending 
pieces but one to be swept off the board. 

The self-amortization of a cyclic rhythm which thus proves to be the 
dominant tendency in struggles for existence between parochial states 
has previously come to our notice in our study of the disintegrations of 
civilizations; and it is not surprising that there should be this visible 
affinity between the respective rhyth^ of two historical processes that 
are manifestly bound up with one another. Our study' of the break¬ 
downs in which the disintegrations of civilizatioi^ have originated has 
shown us that a frequent occasion, symptom, and even veritable cause of 
breakdown has been the outbreak of a war between parochial states in 
which a perennial evil that has previously been kept under control and 
been practised with moderation now disconcertingly lights up, in one of 
its periodical recurrences, to a degree of intensity that is so unprece¬ 
dentedly severe as to constitute a deadly danger to the society’s survival. 
In the pre-Alexandrine chapter of Hellenic history, for example, the 
Atheno-Peloponnesian ‘reduplicated general war’ of 431-404 B.c. was a 
scourge of this unprecedentedly lethal kind, as contrasted with the rela¬ 
tively moderate warfare with one another in which the Athenian and the 
Lacedaemonian faction in an Hellenic body politic had been indulging 
down to that date since their split in 478 b.c. In the pre-Confucian chap¬ 
ter of Sinic history, similarly, the great war of 634-628 B.c., in which the 
principal belligerents were Tsin and Ch’u, marked a corresponding cli¬ 
macteric crisis in a series of cycles of warfare between parochial states. 

In our examination of three series of this kind, we have also noticed^ 
that the replacement of a litter of contending parochial states by a single 
oecumenit^ power is apt to be followed, not by an entire cessation of 
recurrent outbreaks of anarchic violence, but by their translation from 
the previous form of w'ars betw'cen parochial states into the alternative 
form of civil wars and social disorders; and, if we thus find that the 
establishment of a universal state docs not inevitably bring to an end the 
alternating rhythm of War and Peace generated by an antecedent Ba¬ 
lance of Power between parochial states, it is more patently evident that 
this achievement of constructive statesmanship, magnificent though it is, 
does not avail to reverse, and so avert, a process of disintegration which 
it temporarily arrests. 

We have observed^ that—in the histories of civilizations down to the 
time of writing—the disintegrations of civilizations, like the struggles for 
existence bet\^'een parochial states through which the breakdowns of 
civilizations had been precipitated, had run their course in a series of 
rhythmic fluctuations; and an empirical survey of ten examples—leaving 

• In IV, pattim, in vol. iv, » On pp. 271 and 283, above. 

i In V. w. 278-^21. 
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out of account a lost Minoan and an uncompleted Western record—has 
enabled us to ascertain* that the cyclic rhythm of Rout-and-Rally in 
which the dominant tendency towards disintegration has fought out its 
long battle with a resistance movement has been apt—apart from cases 
in which the domestic history of a society has been thrown out of its own 
course by the impact of an alien body social—to take a run of three-and* 
a-half beats—rout-rally-relapse-rally-rclapsc-rally-relapse—in accom¬ 
plishing the historical journey from the breakdown of a civilization to 
its hnai unrctrieved dissolution. The first rout throws the broken-down 
society into the first paroxysm of ‘a Time of Troubles’ which is relieved 
by the first rally, only to be followed by a second, and usually more vio¬ 
lent, paroxysm that is brought on by a relapse. This relapse is followed, 
in its turn, by a second rally which is more robust and more durable than 
the first inasmuch as it manifests itself in the establishment of a universal 
state; and, when a further relapse eventually supervenes nevertheless, 
the universal state manages to stage a recovery. This third rally, how¬ 
ever, is the last that the disintegrating Civilization finds the strength to 
make. When, thereafter, the universal state is smitten by a second para¬ 
lytic stroke, this is the end, not only of this oecumenical body politic, but 
also of the body social whose life the universal state has prolonged by in- 
capsulating it in a carapace. 

It will be seen that the drama of Social Disintegration has—to judge 
from performances up to date—a more precise and regular plot than the 
drama of the Balance of Power. In this drama of Disintegration the 
number of the acts seems to be normally three-and-a-half. We may now 
go on to observe that the regularity of the structure of the plot of this 
play is matched by a uniformity in the length of the time that this plot 
takes to work itself out. If we study our table of universal states,^ we 
shall find that—in cases in which the course of events is not disturbed by 
the impact of alien bodies social—a span of some four hundred years is 
apt to be occupied by the movement of rout, rally, relapse, and more 
effective rally running from the initial breakdown of the civilization to the 
termination of its Time of Troubles through the establishment of its 
universal state, and a further span of about ^e same length—some four 
hundred years again—by the ensuing movement of recurrent relapse, 
last rally, and final unretrieved relapse running from the establishment 
of the universal state to its dissolution. The standard Time-spans both 
of Times of Troubles and of universal states would thtjs appear to be of 
the order of four centuries each;* but a universal state is apt to die hard, 
even after it has been overtaken by the deadly second stroke. A Roman 
Empire which went to pieces in the socially backward western provinces 
on the morrow of the catastrophe at Adrianople in a.d. 37$ did not go 

< See ibid., especially pp. 278-87. 

* Printed in vi, on p. 317, and reproduced in vol. vii, as Table I, on p. 

* Ibn Khaldun, whose survey of universal sutes waa linuted in range to the special 
g IfTS of empires founded by Nomads (see III. iiL 475), reckons the standard durauon of 
an empire at area t ae years, Le. at a Time-span running to three generationa of 40 years 
each (see his Muaaddamdt, French translation by de Slane, Baron McG. (Paris 1803-8, 
Imprimerie Imperiale, 3 vols.), vol. i, pp. 348-50). This number of generations is, in 
truth, the normal term for Nomad empires in partima agruolarum (see ue present Study, 
111. iii. 24-25). 
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the same way in the central and eastern provinces until after the death of 
Justinian in A.D. 565. Similarly, a Han Empire which had met with its 
second stroke in a j>. 184, and which broke up thereafter into ‘the Three 
Kingdoms', managed to reconstitute itself for a moment in the empire of 
the United Tsin {imperabat A.D. 280-3 * 7 ) before going into its final dis¬ 
solution in the fourth century of the Chnstian Era. 

In cases in which the dissolution of a broken-down civilization has 
been followed by the emergence of an affiliated civilization there has 
usually been an interval of some three hundred years between the date of 
the declining civilization's last, and fatal, stroke and the earliest date at 
which the rising civilization becomes visible above the historical horizon. 
Considering tlut this intervening chronological interregnum is apt to be 
filled to some extent by a ‘die-hard’ epilogue to the history of the mori¬ 
bund antecedent civih^tion's universal state,* we have to reckon that 
the process of disintegration may exceed its minimum Time-span of 
some eight hundred years, running from the initial breakdown of the 
society itself to the second breakdown of its universal state, by trespas¬ 
sing on a subsequent interregnum which gives scope for an epilogue of 
any length up to a limit of three hundred years. The maximum Time- 
span of the disintegration process thus turns out to be of the order, not 
of eight centuries, but of eleven. 

Within the minimum Time-span of eight hundred years, the six inter¬ 
vals between turning-points, into which the three complete cycles of 
Rout-and-Rally can be analysed, fall into two groups, consisting of three 
intervals each, which arc of appro.ximately equal aggregate length. The 
first run of four centuries, constituting the Time of Troubles, is occu¬ 
pied by a down-swing between the original rout and the first rally, an 
up-swing between the first rally and the ensuing relapse, and a down¬ 
swing between this relapse and the second rally. This second rally, which 
occurs at the half-way point on theeight-hundred-years-Iong total course, 
brings with it the establishment of the universal state, and the second 
batch of four centuries, during which a pax oecumenica prevails, is 
occupied by an up-swing between the second rally and a further relapse, 
a down-swing between this further relapse and a final rally, and an up¬ 
swing between this final rally and a final unretrieved relapse in which 
the fabric of a long-since-disintegrating society now dissolves in a social 
interregnum. While either group of three intervals between turning- 
points is thus apt to occupy a span of four centuries in the aggregate, 
there is no indication in the historical evidence of any corresponding 
tendency, within each of these four-hundrcd-years-long spans, for the 
three intervals occupying it to be uniform with one another in their 
length. On the contrary, it looks as if the chronological articulation of 
these intervals within any four-hundred-years-long span were highly 
elastic; for in any one example of the scries they arc apt to differ from 
one another in duration, and these differences in their duration which 
thus present themselves within the history of each disintegrating civili¬ 
zation also seem to differ, from case to case, in the ratio in which they 
stand to one another. There does not seem to be any uniform ratio be- 

> See V. «. 210-13. 
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tween the different lengths of the successive intervals that is common 
to all the divers examples of this series of intervals in the histories of 
different civilizations. 

*Lam of Nature' in the Growths of Civilizaticns 

^Vhen we turn our attention from Social Disintegration to Social 
Growth, we shall recollect our finding, at a previous stage of this Study,^ 
that Growth, as well as Disintegration, exhibits a cyclically rhythmic 
movement. Growth takes place whenever a challenge evokes a successful 
response that, in turn, evokes a fresh challenge that is not identical with 
the preceding challenge by which the creatively provocative response 
has been elicited. We have not found any intrinsic reason why this pro¬ 
cess should not repeat itself ad infinitum, even though a majority of the 
civilizations that had come to birth down to the time of writing might 
have failed, as a matter of historical fact, to maintain their growth by 
managing, for more than a small number of times in succession, to make 
a response that had been both an effective answer to the challenge that 
had called it forth and at the same time a fruitful mother of a new challenge 
demanding a new response. 

We have seen, for example,* that in the history of the Hellenic Civili¬ 
zation the initial challenge of an anarchic barbarism, which was the 
legacy of the break-up of an antecedent Minoan Civilization’s universal 
state, evoked an effective response in the 8ha(>e of a new political institu¬ 
tion, the city-state, which was perhaps created by ship's companies of 
refugees who were cast up upon the eastern shores of the Aegean Sea in 
the course of a post-Minoan interregnum {durabat circa 1425-1125 B.C.); 
and we have noticed in the same context that the very success of this re¬ 
sponse to a challenge on the political plane evoked, in its turn, a fresh 
challenge, this time on the economic plane, in the shape of the rising 
pressure of a population whose natural increase was now no longer being 
kept in check by battle, murder, and sudden death as drastically as it had 
been before the return of law and order accompanying the rise of city- 
states. 

This challenge presented to the Hellenes by the pressure of popula¬ 
tion upon the means of subsistence, in a physic^ environment in which 
Nature set rigid limits to the increase of agricultural production, evoked, 
as we have seen, a number of alternative responses of tmequal efficacy. 
There was the disastrous Spartan response of conquering the fields of 
the Spartans’ Messenian next-door-neighbours within their common 
Hellenic homeland; there was the temporarily effective Corinthian and 
Chalcidian response of winning new fields for Hellenes to plough over¬ 
seas in lands wrested from more backward peoples in the Western Basin 
of the Mediterranean; and there was the permanently effective Athenian 
response of increasing the aggregate productivity of this enlarged Hellenic 
World—after its geographical expansion had been brought to a halt by 
the concerted resistance of Phoenician and Tyrrhenian competitors*— 
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through an economic revolution in which an undifferentiated economic 
regime of subsistence farming was replaced by a differentiated regime 
of cash-crop farming and industrial production for export in exchange 
for imports of staple foods and raw materials. 

This successful Hellenic response to the economic challenge of a 
rising pressure of population evoked, as we have also seen, a further 
challenge on the political plane;’ for a now economically interdependent 
Hellenic World required a political regime of law and order on an oecu¬ 
menical scale; the existing regime of parochial city-state dispensations, 
which had fostered the rise of an autaricic agricultural economy in each 
isolated patch of plain in an original Hellas round the shores of the 
Aegean and thereaJfter also in a Magna Graecia in the Western Mediter¬ 
ranean, no longer provided an adequate political structure for an Hellenic 
Society whose economic structure had now come to be unitary. This 
third challenge in Hellenic history—the challenge to transcend the city- 
state and to create a polity of oecumenical dimensions—was not met by 
the Hellenes in time to save the growth of the Hellenic Civilization from 
being cut short by a breakdown. 

In the growth of the Western Civilization we can descry a concatena¬ 
tion of successive challenges evoking effective responses evoking new 
challenges which surpasses the Hellenic concatenation by running to as 
many as three completed links, as contrasted with the two which were 
all that a growing Hellenic Civilization succeeded in forging. 

The initial ch^Ienge with which a nascent Western Society was con¬ 
fronted was the same challenge of an anarchic barbarism that had con¬ 
fronted a nascent Hellenic Society; the break-up of the Roman Empire 
and the break-up of *the thalassocracy of Minos’ bequeathed an identical 
legacy to their respective heirs; but the Franks’ response to this identical 
challenge was not the same as the Hellenes’. Whereas the Hellenes had 
mastered anarchy by creating a parochial political institution in the shape 
of the city-state, the Franks mastered anarchy by creating an oecumcni<^ 
ecclesiastical institution in the shape of the Flildebrandmc Papacy;* and 
the meeting of an identical challenge along these different lines evoked 
a new challenge of a different character. A growing Western Civilization 
that bad now achieved an oecumenical unity imder the ecclesiastical 
aegis of the Papacy fo\md itself in need of a politically and economically 
efficient parochial state; and this need was met by the resuscitation of 
the Hellenic institution of the city-state in a Medieval Western Italy and 
Flanders.’ 

These local materializations in the Western World of an Hellenic insti¬ 
tution on its original miniature scale were not, however, more than a 
foretaste of the response which the Western Society had to make to the 
challenge that it was facing; for the late Medieval city-state cosmos^ 
extending from Central and Northern Italy through Southern and Wes¬ 
tern Germany to Flanders did not embrace more than a fraction of the 
Western World of the day, and the city-state itself was not an institution 
that could be grafted, ulquel, on to the medieval feudal monarchies of 

• S« IV. iv. 206-14. > See IV. tv. 512—32, 

> See pp. ?- 8 , above. 4 See III. iii. 299-300 and 341-8. 
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vastly Iai|;er geographical dimensions which were the typical parochial 
polities of the Western World taken as a whole. Accordingly, the locally 
effective response, in the shape of the resuscitation of the Hellenic city- 
state, which Italy and Flanders had made to the need for an efficient 
form of parochial polity, presented the rest of the Western World with a 
new chsdienge. Could the solution of the problem of creating efficient 
parochial organs of Western political and economic life, which had been 
attained in Italy and Flanders through the resuscitation of an Hellenic 
institution, be harvested for the Western World as a whole by translating 
this Italian and Flemish efficiency from the city-state to the nation-state 
scale ? 

This problem, in its turn, was solved, as we have seen, in England, 
first on the political plane through the successful injection of an Italia- 
nate efficiency into the Medieval Transalpine institution of parliamentary 
representative government,* and afterwards on the economic plane 
through the Industrial Revolution.* The Late Modern Western Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, however, like the Solonian Economic Revolution in Hel¬ 
lenic history, had the effect of replacing a parochial economic autarky by 
an oecumenical economic interdependence; and thus the Western Civili¬ 
zation found itself confronted, as a result of its successful response to a 
third challenge, with the same new challenge that had faced the Hellenic 
Civilization after its successful response to a second challenge in its his¬ 
tory. Would a society that had now achieved economic interdependence 
on an oecumenical scale succeed in providing its unified body economic 
with the requisite unitary tx}Iitical framework? This challenge, which 
had been presented to the Hellenic Society before the close of the sixth 
century b.c. and had defeated it before the close of the fifth century B.C., 
had likewise been presented to the Western Society before the close of 
the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, when the eruption of Demo¬ 
cracy and Industrialism had already threatened to put a demonic new 
driving force into the old institution of War. By the time of writing, 
mid-way through the twentieth century, this challenge had not yet 
been met by Western Man, but it had already become manifest to him 
that, if he were to be defeated by it, he would be unable to save his 
civilization from disaster. 

These brief glances at the histories of the growths of the Western and 
the Hellenic Civilization suffice to show that there is no uniformity 
between them in respect of the number of the links in the concatenation 
of interlocking rounds of Challenge-and-Response through which social 
growth had b^n achieved in these two cases; and this negative conclu¬ 
sion would be neither confirmed nor impugned by an extension of our 
survey to the histories of other civilizations in their growth-stage; for, 
among these comparable cases, there was none in which the growth-stage 
itself had not been too brief, or in which a uventieth-century student’s 
knowledge of the history of the society in this stage had not remained too 
scanty, to enable the historian to attempt an analysis even of the summary 
kind that we have just been making of this phase in the histories of the 
Western and Hellenic societies. 

« See in. iii. 35^-63. 


» See IV. iv. 167-73. 
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If there is thus no indication of there being any uniformity in the num¬ 
ber of tht chapters in the history of social growth as between one civili¬ 
zation and another, there is also no evidence of there being any standard 
length to which the Time-spans of the successive chapters conform. 

If, with an eye to this latter point, we look once again at the history of 
the growth of the Western Civilization, it might appear, perhaps, at 
first glance, as if each of the interlocking rounds of Challenge-and-Re- 
sponsc through which the process of growth had been achieved in this 
episode had had something like a regular wave-length running to ap¬ 
proximately four hundred years. Tlus was in fact the Time-interi^ 
between the date of the emergence in the Western World of the nation¬ 
state, round about the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era, and the foregoing emergence of the Hildebrandine Papacy 
round about the turn of ^e eleventh and twelfth centuries; and this 
earlier landmark in the history of the Western Civilization's growth is 
likewise separated by an interval of about four hundred years from the 
date of the emergence of the Western Civilization itself round about the 
turn of the seventh and eighth centuries. This ^pearance of uniformity 
of w'ave-length as between successive rounds of Challenge-and-Response 
in the growth-phase of Western history is belied, however, by an omi¬ 
nous absence, round about the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, of anything resembling the emergence of an effective Western 
political organization on the oecumenical scale in response to the chal¬ 
lenge presented to the Western Civilization by its own previous success 
in providing itself with an efficient parochial form of polity on the nation¬ 
state scale. If the growth-process were in truth not merely cyclic but also 
periodic in the sense of proceeding through cycles with a uniform wave¬ 
length, the Western Society’s current problem of establishing some kind 
of oecumenical order on the political plane ought to have been visibly on 
the way to solution by the year a.d. 1952; and the Western Civilization’s 
actual failure to solve this problem up to date must indicate either that 
the appearance of a uniform four-h\indred-years-long wave-length In the 
growth-process was an illusion or else that, by a.d. 1952, the Western 
Civilization bad broken down. 

The former of these two possibly alternative, but not necessarily in¬ 
compatible, inferences was borne out by the irregularity of the date at 
which the Medieval Western renaissance of the Hellenic city-state had 
occurred. So far from being separated in Time by an interval of any¬ 
thing of the order of four hundred years from the antecedent emergence 
of the Hildebrandine Papacy and from the subsequent emergence of the 
nation-state, the renaissance of the Hellenic city-state in the Western 
World followed hard at the heels of the epiphany of the Hildebrandine 
Papacy and was indeed one of its immediate incidental effects, consider¬ 
ing that a temporary Balance of Power in the struggle between a waxing 
Papacy and a waning Holy Roman Empire was the constellation of forces 
that gave the Medieval Western city-states in an intervening no-man’s- 
land in Northern and Central Italy their opportunity to raise their heads.* 

Our reconnaissance of the history of the growth of the Western Civili- 

‘ Sc« HI. iii. 345-4; IV. iv. 534; and p. 240, n. a, above. 
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zation thus- points to the negative conclusion that, in the process of 
social growth, the cyclic movement of Challenge-and-Response through 
which growth is achieved has no hxed uniform wave-length for the suc¬ 
cessive beats of the rhythm, any more than it has a hxed uniform number 
of beats beyond which the movement cannot go. 

The upshot of our present inquiry therefore seems to be that the opera¬ 
tion of 'laws of Nature’ is as inconspicuous in the histories of the growths 
of Civilizations as it is conspicuous in the histories of their disintegra¬ 
tions; and in a later chapter we shall find grounds for thinking that this 
striking difference in appearances is not just an accidental and illusory 
effect of the fragmentariness of our information and the dullness of our 
understanding, but is inherent in an intrinsic difference in character 
between the growth-process and the disintegration-process themselves. 

(d) ‘there is no armour against fate’* 

In studying the operation of 'laws of Nature’ in the histories of civili¬ 
zations, we have found that the rhythm in which these laws reveal them¬ 
selves is apt to be generated by a struggle between two tendencies of 
unequal strength. I^ere is a dominant tendency at work which prevails 
in the long run against repeated—and, in the short run, repeatedly suc¬ 
cessful—counteracting moves in which the recalcitrant opposing ten¬ 
dency asserts itself. The struggle sets the pattern of the action; the 
persistence of the weaker tendency in refusing to resign itself to defeat 
accounts for the repetitions of the encounter in a series of successive 
cycles; the dominance of the stronger tendency makes itself felt by 
bringing the series to a close sooner or later, instead of letting it go on 
repeating itself ad infinitunit as, in theory, it might perhaps go on if the 
two forces at work were of exactly equal potency. 

On these lines we have watched* struggles for existence between paro¬ 
chial states following—through three or four cycles of wars fought on 
one side for the overthrow, and on the other side for the maintenance, of 
a Balance of Power—a course that in each case eventually overturns 
the Balance and terminates the struggle by liquidating all the competi¬ 
tors except one, whose sole survival has the effect of replacing a bevy of 
contending states by a unitary oecumenical empire. We have likewise 
watched* the struggle between a broken-down society’s tendency to dis¬ 
integrate and an opposing effort to restore it to a lost state of health fol¬ 
lowing, through three-and-a-half cycles of lapse and rally, a course that 
in each case eventually ends in a d^olution which is final inasmuch as, 
this time, the relapse is not even partially retrieved. In studying^ the 
operation of 'laws of Nature’ in the economic affairs of an Industrial 
Western Society we have fotmd expert investigators of 'business cycles’ 
surmising that these repetitive movements of divers wave-len^s might 
prove to be waves rippling the surface of waters that were, all the time, 
flowing in a current whose headway would eventually bring these rhyth¬ 
mical fluctuations to an end by dissipating the particular conjunction of 


> Shirley, James: Dtath the LevelUr. 
* On pp. ^7-91, above. 


1 On pp. *34-87, above. 
* On pp. *23-34, above. 
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economic and social conditions—a system of free competition for earning 
profits reckoned in terms of money—in which the series of Late Modem 
and post-Modern Western ‘business cycles’ had taken its rise. In the 
same connexion we may remind ourselves of our finding* that, when and 
where a conflict between a disintegrating civilization and bands of recaU 
citrant barbarians beyond its pale had passed over from a war of move¬ 
ment into a stationary warfare along the limes of a universal state, the 
passage of Time had been apt to militate against the professional de¬ 
fenders of the limes to the advantage of its barbarian assailants, until in 
the end the sagging dam had burst and the gradually accumulated flood 
waters of Barbarism had descended in a sudden devastating spate on the 
domain of a society whose defence had become at last an intolerably 
heavy tax on its resources. We may further remind ourselves of our ob¬ 
servation* of a tendency for the native bent of a civilization to reassert 
itself, sooner or later, against the deflecting effect of the renaissance of 
some incongruous element artificially resuscitated from the ossuary of a 
dead antecedent culture. 

The foregoing observations are all illustrations of our more general 
finding* that cyclical movements in human history, like the physical 
revolutions of a cart-wheel, have a way of forwarding, through their own 
monotonously repetitive circular motion, another movement wth a 
longer rhythm which, by contrast, can be seen to be a cumulative pro¬ 
gress in one direction, even if we cannot be equally sure that this course 
has ever been set for it deliberately in execution of a plan. In each of the 
historical instances in which we have detected one of these finite series 
of cycles generated by a struggle between two tendencies of unequal 
strength, the stronger tendency of the two has been apt to bring the 
series to a close by eventually winning a decisive victory over its weaker 
opponent; but, of course, this denouement tells us no more about the 
winning tendency than that, in this particular episode, it has proved 
stronger than its opponent to a de^e that has eventually availed to put 
an end to the unequal struggle. There is no warrant for interpreting 
these victories of one tendency over another de facto Historiae as victories 
dejure Naturae. Empirically observed matters of fact are not necessarily 
the outcomes of an inexorable fate; the onus probandi here lies with the 
determinist, not with the agnostic. The unwarranted assumption that the 
historical denouement whose historical occurrence has been recorded in 
retrospect must therefore have been predestined to occur, in the teeth of 
all possible variations in previous acts of the play, has been propounded 
as a Jeu d'esprii in Lewis Carroll’s fable of ‘the time-machine’;^ but 
the English mathematician C. L. Dodgson left it to his German confrere 
Oswald Spengler to crystallize this airy conceit into the ponderous dog¬ 
ma under which a man of genius has perversely buried the brilliant 
findings of his intuitive insight. This undocumented Determinism is the 
bane of many passages of Spengler’s work besides the one—already 
quoted in this study*—in which me Western culture’s reassertion of its 

> In Vin. viii. 16-44. * On pp. 62-73, tbove. 

* In IV. iv. 14-37. ♦ See v. vi 214-13. 

> Spengler, O.: Dtr Untergang dtt AhtnUandei, toI. i (Munich 1920, Beck), p. 321, 
quoted on pp. 65-66, ebove. 
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native bent against a fifteenth-century Italian renaissance of Hellenic art 
and letters is delineated with what would be a fine sense of historical 
reality if only the philosopher-hierophant had been content to present his 
findings as the matters of fact which they are—without importing the 
ex cathedrd judgement that they are also the fore-ordained acts of an 
ineluctable Destiny. 

After thus taking warning from the spectacle of Spengler’s self-stulti¬ 
fication against the error of reading the unproven operation of an hypo¬ 
thetical Destiny into secular tendencies in human affairs which have 
happened in the end to win decisive victories over a stubborn opposition, 
we may now proceed, without prejudice to a still open issue between 
Law and Freedom in History, to t^e note of certain other episodes in 
which some tendency has reasserted itself in the face of successive rebel¬ 
lions against it. Such resolutions of conflicting human forces, in which 
Spengler would see the hand of 'Fate', can be observed in the histories 
of the political fortunes of territories; in the histories of encounters 
between different civilizations; and in the histories of struggles between 
conflicting religious concepts, doctrines, and allegiances; aim this rhythm 
is endemic in the history of Man, in which all ^ose particular episodes 
are embraced. 

There is a conspicuous rendering of this rhythm in the political 
history of North America since its incorporation into a Western World 
expanding overseas from a Western European nucleus. 

The unitary physiography of North America, with its magnificent 
natural system of internal waterways providing means of through-com¬ 
munication from the delta of the Mississippi to the estuary of the St. 
Lawrence via the Great Lakes, manifestly gave this giant Northern 
Island of the Western Hemisphere a physical predisposition to become 
the unitary political dominion of some single one out of the litter of 
Modern West European national states that were in competition for the 
prizes of a Western Society’s New World. The French pioneers of West 
European enterprise in North America were quick to perceive this 
geographical nisus towards political unity, and they went on to take 
deliberate and systematic steps to bring the whole of North America 
under the all-embracing rule of the French Crown by entrenching 
themselves at both extremities of the central waterway and establish¬ 
ing a chain of connecting links inland between these two maritime 
terminals.* 

In the course of the hundred years ending in a.d. 1763 this grandly 
conceived and ambitiously initiated French enterprise was frustrated by 
two unforeseen developments to the disadvantage of France in her am- 
test for the possession of North America with her rival Great Britain. In 
the first place the British colonies planted along the eastern seaboard 
outstripped French Canada and Louisiana in the growth of their popu¬ 
lation to an extent that more than made up for the handicap of a location 
—hemmed in between the Atlantic and the Appalachians—that was, in 
itself, much less favourable for expansion into the interior.* In the second 
place a French colonial population in North America that was now no 
I See XL iL 66-67. * 
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match for the neighbouring British colonial population, if left to its own 
resources, was deprived of indispensable support from the mother coun¬ 
try in Europe in the hour of need by the ascendancy that the British Navy 
had gained over the French. Through the combined and cumulative 
effect of these two shifts in the Balance of Power, the French Crown not 
only failed to achieve its ambition of bringing the whole of North America 
under its own rule, but actually lost all its holdings on North American 
soil in the Seven Years War. Yet the peace settlement of a.d. 1763, which 
ratified this outcome of a Franco-British war over North America that 
had been smouldering, off and on, for some seventy years in effect, 
appeared to have disappointed French ambitions wi^out invalidating 
the geographico-political conception on which these had been based. In 
declaring against France’s design to unite the whole of North America 
under the French flag, the course of Modem Western history up to date 
bad apparently sulratantiated the French 'geopolitical' thesis that a uni¬ 
fication under one flag or another was the political dispensation to which 
North America was predestined by her physiographical structure. The 
fortunes of war might now have decided ^at the unifying West European 
Power was to be, not France, but Great Britain; yet in a.d. 1763 this 
might have looked as if it were only a superficial modification of a 
course of political events which seemed still to be moving steadily 
towards a now more than ever apparently inevitable ultimate goal of 
unity. 

Nevertheless, within not more than twenty years of the disappearance 
of the French flag from North America in a.d. 1763, the peace-settle¬ 
ment of A.o. 1783 was to indicate that the dominant tendency in this 
North American episode of Western history was, not the nisus towards 
political unification that was inherent In the giant island’s physiography 
and that, in a.d. 1763, had been momentarily translated into an accom¬ 
plished political fact, but an inclination to ^1 apart, in defiance of phy¬ 
siography, into two separate political domains on lines foreshadowed in 
the competitive plantation of English and French colonies on North 
American coasts in the seventeenth century of the Christian Era. The 
political map of North America after A.D. 1783 was, and remained, in its 
general pattern, the same map of a politicly partitioned island that it 
had been before a.o. 1763, with the twt> originally separate political 
domains once again separate under interchanged flags,’ whereas the 
map of a politically umted North American island, which had been a 
political reality between A.D. 1763 and a.d. 1775, turned out to have been 
merely History’s passing tribute to a Physiography whose political 
requirements History was evidently bent on de^^g. After having per- 

> While the French fUg hftd diuppeared from North America and the United States 
flag had nude iu epiphany there, the British flag had kept a footing on the North 
American island by contriving to supplant the French flag in Censda before it was 
supplanted, in iu turn, by the Sun and Stripes in the United Sutes. An English 
traveller tn rovU by rail from New York to Montreal in a.d. 1952 would have the his¬ 
torically pregnant experience, at the nMment when his train crossed the border, of re¬ 
entering the dominions of the sovereign whose subject he was and at the same instant 
imsing out of the domain of hit own English mother tongue into etslem counties of the 
Province of Quebec in which the place-names might be English but the prevailing lan¬ 
guage was unquestioiubly French. 
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mitted the British flag to supplant the French flag at Quebec and Mon¬ 
treal, History promptly reasserted her ascendancy over Physiography by 
seeing to it that the Stars and Stripes should replace the Union Ja<^ 
from New England to Georgia inclusive. 

The new flag that History had thus introduced into the North Ameri¬ 
can landscape to serve her own anti-unitarian caprice was never allowed 
by her to defeat her intentions by achieving North America’s physio- 
gmphically manifest political destiny through any sly move behind 
History’s back. During the War of a.d. 1812-14, no less than during the 
War of A.D. 1775-83, History kept a watchful eye open to make sure that 
the United States of Nordi America should not surreptitiously put 
Canada into her pocket; and, in the course of tlie next hundred years 
after the negotiation of the peace treaty of Ghent, Clio made sure that 
the United States should continue to fulfil the North American designs 
that this officious Muse had had in mind when she had called into being 
the first Western sovereign independent national state to make its appear¬ 
ance on non-European ground; for, in the course of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, History led the people of the United States to lose all desire to 
annex Canada at the very time when she was putting it into their power 
to bring the whole of North America under the Stars and Stripes if they 
had still had any lingering ambition to make a seventeenth-century 
French dream come true. 

This outcome of a tug-of-war in North America between two con¬ 
flicting tendencies, making respectively for the political partition and 
for the political unification of the island, is an interesting case because 
the eventually frustrated nisus towards unity was favoured by physio- 
graphical forces which were as potent as they were obvious, whereas the 
ultimately victorious inclination towards partition was History's 'dark 
horse’ in the field. 

The ‘fate’ of North America to be partitioned into two separate poli¬ 
tical domains in spite of a physiographical structure which 'predestined* 
this island to attain politick unity has an historical parallel in the ‘fate’ of 
the post-Diocletianic Roman Empire to lose possession of Italy, in the 
teeth of the historical fact that Italy had been the base of operations from 
which the Hellenic World had been knocked together into a universal 
state by Roman arms. 

In the course of the fifth century of the Christian Era a post-DtocIe- 
tianic Roman Empire lost Italy dt facto to a series of North European 
barbarian war-lords—first to Ricimer {dominabatxcr a.d. 456-72), then 
to Odovacer {dominabatur a.d. 476-93), and then to Theodoric (domina- 
batur A.D. 493-526)—and this was not surprising, considering that, in 
the course of the thirty-seven years between a.d. 293, when Diocletian 
had officially established his headquarters at Nicomedia, and a.d. 330, 
when Constantine had celebrated the completion of his lay-out of a New 
Rome on the Bosphonis,’ the political capital of an Hellenic universal 
state had already gravitated from an always eccentrically western loca¬ 
tion at Rome towards a borderline between the Central and the Oriental 
provinces which had always been the locus of the Roman Empire’s eco- 

• S«« VI. vii. ai7-t8. 
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nomic centre of gravity. These facts were the politically pertinent facts 
when, in the fifth century, Italy slipped out of the Imperial Government’s 
control; yet present political realities counted for less in determining the 
emotional reaction of G>nstantinople to the eclipse of the Imperial 
Government’s authority in Italy in this age than the historic role once 
played by a Roman Italy in the creation of a Roman Empire in a past age 
which had long since become ancient history. The dt facto sovereignty of 
barbarian war-lords in Italy was never recognized at Constantinople de 
jurc’y and the work of financial, economic, and military reconstruction, 
that a Constantinopolitan Imperial Government had gradually carried 
out during the fifth century in the Central and Oriental provinces,' 
had no sooner borne fruit in the accumulation of a reserve of public 
resources than this reserve was squandered by the sixth-century 
Constantinopolitan Emperor Justinian on the archaistic enterorise of 
re-subjugating Italy to the direct rule of a Roman Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. 

This political objective w'as duly attained by Justinian at the cost of an 
eighteen-years-long war (gerebatur a,d. 535-53). But, within five years of 
the collapse of the last Gothic resistance to Roman arms on Italian soil in 
A.D. 563,’ the laboriously reconquered Italian dominions of the Roman 
Imperial Crown were lost again to yet another w'ar-band of barbarian 
invaders. The Lombard irruption into Italy, which broke upon her in 
A.D. 568, did not come to a standstill until it had robbed the Empire of 
the whole of Italy save for seven bridgeheads on the baches’ and a line 
of isolated inland fortresses,* strung along the road between Ravenna 
and Rome, w'hich survived, like stepping-stones, amid an encompassing 
flood of lombard invasion that had swirled round their walls on its 
torrential course from the Po Basin into the Abruzzi. This prompt re¬ 
sumption of the march of History in reply to Justinian’s archaistically 
conceived counter-attack was even less surprising than the anticipation 
of a post-Justinianean Alboin’s exploit by his pre-justinianean forerun¬ 
ners Ricimer, Odovacer, and Theodoric; for Justinian’s ephemeral con¬ 
quest of Italy for a Constantinopolitan Roman Empire had been pur¬ 
chased at the threefold price of ruining the Empire’s revenue-producing 
Oriental provinces, depopulating her military recruiting grounds in the 
Danubian provinces, and alienating the ‘liberated’ Italians by first 
devastating Italy in the act of exterminating the Ostrogoths and then 
wringing revenue out of her for the treasury of a Transa^atic Imperial 
Government to whose jurisdiction Italy had never been subject before 
her annexation to it by Justinian himself. In these circumstances it would 
have been a miracle if Justinian’s conquest of Italy had had any enduring 
effect. The ‘fate’ of a post-DiocIetianic Italy, unlike the ‘fate’ of a Modern 
North America, was, in fact, as clear as day from first to last, and even a 

* S«e IV. iv. 324-^. 

* The date of the capituktion of the Gothic gartuoni of Breada and Verona. The 
garriaon of Compaae had capituUted in A.O. S 55 * 

t The Exarchate of Ravenna, together with the adjoining Pentapolis; the Agcr 
Romanut, together with the joining maritime dty-atatc of Oaeu; the 'toe' and the 
'beer of Itaiy; and the three taolated maritime city-atatea Venice, Amalfi, and Naplea. 

* Of which Perugia was the moat coniiderable. 
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Justinian could hardly have succeeded in remaining blind to it if he had 
not taken pains to reinforce a congenital myopia by putting on the blinkers 
of Archaism. 

The ‘fatality’ of a post-Diocletianic Roman Empire’s loss of Italy has 
its closest historical parallel in the loss of the Oriental provinces south of 
Taurus; for this loss, likewise, was no historical surprise. Though the 
Hellenic ascendancy in South-West Asia west of Euphrates was little less 
than a thousand years old by the time when, in the seventh century of 
the Christian Era, Arab conquistadores liquidated it almost as rapidly as 
Macedonian conquistadores had established it in the fourth century B.C., 
Hellenism had never succeeded south of Taurus—apart from a cluster 
of maritime Greek settlements on the CUician Plain which had been 
planted in the prc-Alexandrine Age—in becoming anything more than 
an exotic alien culture, all but confined within the walls of a few Hellenic 
or Hellenized cities and only feebly radiating out from these into a still 
invincibly Syriac and Egyptiac agricultural countryside. Hellenism’s 
capacity to achieve mass-conversions here had been put to the test by 
the Seleucid Hellcnizer Antiochus IV Epiphanes {regnabat I75“i63 B.c.) 
when he had set out to make Jerusalem as Hellenic as Antioch or Athens; 
and the resounding defeat of this cultural missionary enterprise had 
portended the ultimate total disappearance of the intrusive culture in 
partibits Oricnialium. Indeed, the sporadic veneer of Hellenism which 
Epiphanes had so signally failed to transmute into solid timbers would 
have been stripped away before the opening of the Christian Era by 
Arab Nomad intruders from the Syrian Desert and Iranian Nomad in¬ 
truders from Eurasia if Rome had not given Hellenism a further lease of 
life in South-West Asia and Egypt by stepping masterfully into the 
shoes of prematurely senile Seleucidae and Ptolemies. The wonder was 
that an anti-Hellenic resistance movement—which in Egypt had first 
gone into action as far back as the turn of the third and second centuries 
B.C.’ —should not have found an effective retort to an Hellenic ascendancy 
earlier than the same fifth century of the Christian Era that saw Roman 
Italy hill under the dominion of barbarian war-lords. 

The Hellenic ascendancy over the Syriac and Egyptiac societies had 
been imposed and maintained by force of arms; and, so long as the sub¬ 
jugated societies had reacted by replying in kind, they had been courting 
defeat. When the Jews and Egyptians had been encouraged by the success 
of their insurrections against the epigoni of their Macedonian conquerors 
to try conclusions with the Roman heirs of those peritura regna^^ they had 
found to their cost that this Roman second wave of Hellenic domination 
had a more formidable momentum than its Macedonian forerunner. 
The discomfiture of Epiphanes at the hands of the Maccabees had been 
avenged on a Palestinian Jewry by a Titus and a Hadrian; and there¬ 
after, when the temporary breakdown of the Pax Augusta in the third 
century of the Christian Era had given a militant Oriental resistance 
movement a fresh opportunity for trying its fortune, Zenobia’s suceessor- 
state of the Roman Empire had gone the way, not of Mu'awlyah’s 

« See V. T. 68. 

* Vir^: GeorptSf Book II, 1. 498. 
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some four hundred years later,* but of Samsigeramus's successor- 
state of the Seleucid Empire some three hundred years earlier. In the 
next chapter of the story after the overthrow of Zenobia by Aurclian, 
the mass-conversion of the population of the Oriental provinces to 
Christianity, which had been consummated during the prc-Diocletianic 
bout of anarchy, might have seemed at the moment to have done for 
Hellenism incidentally what Epiphanes had once tried to do for it deli¬ 
berately without success; for in the Oriental provinces a triumphant 
Catholic Christian Church had captivated a subject native peasantry and 
an urban Hellenic ‘ascendancy* alike; and, since Christianity had been 
malung its triumphal progress in an Hellenic dress, it looked as if the 
Orients had now at last inadvertently ‘received*, in association with 
Christianity, a Hellenism which they had so vehemently rejected when it 
had been offered to them unadulterated and undisguised. This conclusion 
was not belied by the first of the schisms that rent the Christian Church 
after the Imperial Government, imperante Constantino, had given the 
Church its countenance; for the strife between Athanasians and Arlans 
was not a cultural conflict between Hellenes and Orientals but a family 
quarrel between two rival factions of philosophizing Alexandrian Greeks. 
The subsequent breach between Catholics and Nestorians did, on the 
other hand, split the population of the Oriental provinces on communal 
lines; and, in thus resuming the Oriental resistance movement against 
Hellenism in the form of a theological controversy within the bosom of 
the Christian Church, the Orient^ had hit upon a new technique of 
cultural warfare which eventually prevailed over a Hellenism that had 
shown itself to be invincible so long as the Orientals had been content 
to fight it on ground of Hellenism’s choosing, and not of theirs.^ 

The series of Oriental counter-attacks on Hellenism in the form of 
Christian theological movements that were branded as 'heresies’ by a 
dominant minority of ‘Melchites** has come to our attention in divers 
contexts In this Study so many times already that in this place we may 
confine our observation of it to the point of noticing that this was one 
of those ‘fateful’ movements that advance towards an ultimate victory 
through successive defeats. When an Oriental resistance movement 
struck at Hellenism by ^vay of a Nestorian Christian attack on a Catholic 
Christian Christology, an Hellenic Orthodoxy was still strong enough to 
be able to proscribe a Syriac Nestorianism within the frontiers of the 
Roman Empire—though not strong enough to prevent the banned 
Nestorians from finding a second home under a Sasanian political aegis, 
capturing the whole of the Christian community in the Sasanian domi¬ 
nions, and thereby winning for themselves the monopoly of a Christian 
mission-field extending overseas south-eastward into Southern India 
and overland north-eastward into Western China. When thereaiter the 
same Oriental resistance movement struck a second stroke at Hellenism 
by way of a Monophysite Christian attack on a Catholic Christian 

' The hUtoric*! reUHon between Mu'iwlyxh^e end Zenobia’s euccetsor-statee of the 
Roman Empire in the East haa been noticed in 1 . i. 74, n. 4. 

* S« IX. viii. 413-14. 

t Thia nickname for the Catholic Christiana which waa applied to them by the 
Monophyaitea waa a Graedzed form of a Syriac word signifying 'Imperialiata'. 
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theology—thus making a Christology that was the antithesis of the 
Nestorian serve the self-same purpose as a weapon of cultural warfare— 
an Hellenic Orthodoxy this time failed to drive the and-Hcllcnic insur¬ 
rectionary movement beyond the frontiers and merely played into its 
hands by succeeding in driving it underground. Under^ound and on 
the run, the missionaries of Monophysitism won the allegiance, en masse, 
of the submerged Egyptiac and Syriac populations within the Roman 
Empire’s borders, and they increased their following further by also 
winning the allegiance of the Armenians, who had been the first people 
in the World to adopt Christianity as their national religion. 

These sweeping subterranean triumphs of a militantly anti-Hellenic 
Monophysitism unmasked an Hellenic‘ascendancy's’ perennial weakness; 
for Hellenism had now come to be identified with an anti-Monophysite 
and anti-Nestorian Christian Orthodoxy, and it had become manifest 
that, within the bounds of the three Oriental Patriarchates of Alexan¬ 
dria, Jerusalem, and Antioch, ‘the Melchites’ were—as their invidious 
nickname indicated—no more than a dominant minority consisting of 
the sprinkling of Roman Imperial officials and soldiers stationed in these 
provinces, together with a handful of HeUenic to^vnspeople and Hel- 
lenized landowners who looked to the Imperial authorities to maintain 
them in their position of privilege vis-a-vis a Monophysite Oriental 
peasantry. This native peasantry’s overwhelming numerical prepon¬ 
derance over an intrusive Hellenic ‘ascendancy’ began to make its weight 
felt now that the people themselves were conscious of it thanks to their 
having acquired a Monophysite national church of their own to give 
them a heartening sense of solidarity, as well as an inspiring cause. 
Within thirty-one years of the breach between Orthodoxy and Monophy¬ 
sitism in A.z:>. 451, the Emperor Zeno had made public, in promulgating 
an ‘Act of Theological Union’ (HenStikon) in a.d. 482, his conviction 
that the Imperial (^vemment could no longer hope to retain its politi¬ 
cal hold over the economically indispensable Oriental provinces except 
at the price of theological appeasement; and, when the political exigen¬ 
cies of Justinian’s vain enterprise of conquering Italy constrained this 
unstatesmanlike successor of Zeno’s to abandon an appeasement of 
Monophysitism that was anathema to the Papacy, Justinian thereby 
consummated the alienation of his Oriental subjects without succeeding 
in his attempt to conciliate the Italians. 

The moral secession of an Orthodox Christian Roman Empire’s Mono¬ 
physite Christian Oriental subjects now went with a run; in the Oriental 
provinces, as in Illyricum and Italy, the Constantinopolitan body politic 
had become a hollow shell by the date of Justinian’s death (decessit a.d. 
565); and there was no longer any prospect of its surviving the deluge 
wmch the archaist emperor had put in store for his own unhappy 
successors on the Imperial Throne. A shell that Khusru II Parwlz so 
easily shattered and that Heraclius so painfully pieced together again 
would assuredly have fallen to pieces, past retrieving, thereafter, even if 
Monophysitism had been the last of the domestic Oriental heresies, and 
Khusru’s invasion the last of the foreign Oriental military assaults, to 
which the worm-eaten fabric of the Roman Imperial body politic had 
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been exposed. In raising up a successor to Nestorius and Eutychcs in the 
person of Muhammad, and in unleashing the Primitive Muslim Arab 
assailants of the Empire at the heels of ^eir Zoroastrian Persian pre¬ 
decessors, History was giving herself unnecessary trouble for the sake of 
making assurance doubly sure. 

A ‘Fate’ that condemned the Roman Empire to lose both Italy and 
its Oriental provinces irretrievably in the end, in spite of the Imperial 
Government’s obstinately repeated attempts to halt and reverse the 
remorseless march of History, asserted its power over the Achaemcnian 
and Mauryan empires by the contrary move of constraining them to re¬ 
establish themselves sooner or later in new shapes after the militant 
intrusion of the Hellenic Society into the Syriac and Indie societies’ 
domains had prematurely overthrown, first the Syriac, and then the 
Indie, universal state, before either of these had attained the term of 
four hundred years that seems to be the standard life-span of a polity of 
this species.’ We have identified an avatar of the Achaemcnian Empire in 
the Arab Caliphate, and an avatar of the Mauryan Empire in the Guptan 
Empire.* In the tue-of-w'ar between an intrusive Hellenic Society’s 
effort to absorb the oyriac and Indie societies’ frayed social tissue into 
her own body social and the nisus of the two invaded societies to expel 
the invader, however tardily and at however high a cost, in order to re¬ 
sume and complete the regular course of a disintegrating society’s history, 
we have another example, on the political plane, of a trial of strength 
between conflicting social forces working itself out in a series of succes¬ 
sive rounds. 

If we now pass from the political plane to the religious, we shall find 
here a counterpart of North America’s ‘fate’ to be partitioned betivcen 
two sovereignties in the ‘fate’ of France and England to be partitioned 
between two ecclesiastical allegiances. 

In another context^ we have already noticed that, since the twelfth 
century of the Christian Era, the Roman Catholic Church in France had 
been engaged in a never more than temporarily successful struggle to 
re-establish the ecclesiastical unity of France as a Catholic country against 
an impulse tow-ards secession which, from that time on\vard, kept on 
reasserting itself in some new form after each previous manifestation liad 
been repressed. A revolt against Catholic Christianity which had taken 
the form of Catharism at its first outbreak in Southern France in the 
twelfth century was stamped out there in the thirteenth century in this 
form only to re-cmcrgc in the same region in the sixteenth century in the 
form of Calvinism. Proscribed as Calvinism, it promptly reappeared as 
Jansenism, which was the nearest approach to Calvinism that \vas pos¬ 
sible within the Catholic fold. Proscribed as Jansenism, it reappeared as 
Deism, Rationalism, Agnosticism, and Atheism. Every time that a re¬ 
peatedly challenged Catholic Church seemed to have succeeded in 
reimposing a Catholic ecclesiastical unity upon France through an 
apparently conclusive victory over the dissenting movement of the day, 
the momentarily defeated forces of dissent thus baffled the victor by 

* See p. abore. > See I. i. 7$-77 end 86-87. 

> In IX. viiL 609-xo. 
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re>entering the lists under a fresh banner and in a new-fangled panoply. 
More than seven hundred years after the savage repression of the Albi- 
genses had been completed in a.d. 1229,’ France was farther than she had 
been at the twelfth-century zenith of Catharism’s fortunes in Languedoc 
from an ecclesiastical unity that the Catholic Church had re-established 
in France hy force nu^eure no less than three times over in the meanwhile. 
The Protean stratagem of metamorphosis had invariably saved a re¬ 
peatedly defeated movement of religious dissidence from ever being 
stamped out for good and all; and, at the time of writing, mid-way 
through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, it looked as if this 
histone wrestling match between Proteus and Menelaus in a French 
ecclesiastical arena would end, unlike the fabulous incident in the Odys¬ 
sey,* in Menelaus, not Proteus, givii^ up the game and capitulating on 
his opponent’s terms. 

This irrepressibly recurring rebellion in France against ecclesiastical 
unity under the auspices of the Roman Church has its counterpart in 
England in a likewise irrepressible rebellion against ecclesiastical unity 
under the auspices of an Episcopalian Protestant Established Church of 
England. An anti-episcopalian Protestant secessionist movement, which 
had raised its head in the course of the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century and had put down Episcopacy from its seat in a.d. 1643, was 
quashed in the form of Puritanism in and after a.d. 1662, only to re-assert 
itself in the form of Methodism in the eighteenth century. An Episcopa¬ 
lian Established Church of England, whose prelates might have imagined 
in A.D. 1662 that they had succeeded in their day in achieving an eccle¬ 
siastical uniformity that their redoubtable predecessor, Archbishop 
Laud, had failed to achieve in his, living in the same ephemerd 
fool’s paradise as the ‘Melchites’ on the morrow of a proscription of Ncs- 
torianism which had been the signal for the more bafHing onset of 
Monoph)'sitism. In England, as in France, by the middle of the twentieth 
century, the ideal of an authoritarian ecclesiastical unity had been demon¬ 
strated to be a lost cause by the repeated stultification of successive 
attempts to carry it to a conclusive victory. 

In other contexts, again, we have noted the ‘fate’ of a Judaic Mono¬ 
theism to be perpetually beset by a repeatedly resurgent Polytheism, and 
the ‘fate’ of a kindred Judaic concept of the One True God’s Trans¬ 
cendence to be no less perpetually beset by a repeatedly resurgent yearn¬ 
ing for a God Incarnate. 

Monotheism put down the worship of Ba‘al and Ashtoreth only to 
find a jealous Yahweh’s rigidly proscribed traditional divine associates 
slily creeping back into the fold of Jewish orthodoxy in the guise of 
personifications of the Lord’s ‘Word’, ‘Wisdom’, and ‘Angel’,* and after¬ 
wards establishing themselves within the fold of Christian orthodo3cy, 
from the outset and as of right, in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and 
in the cults of God’s Body and Blood, God’s Mother, and the Saints. 
These re-encroachments of Polytheism on Monotheism in the Christian 
Church, which were more flagrant than the re-encroachments in Juda- 

» S«e IV. iv. 369, n. 4. 

» Odyiuy, Book IV, iL 363-570. 


I See VII. vii. 718. 
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ism, evoked a whole-hearted reassertion of Monotheism in the shape of 
Islam and a less thoroughgoing reassertion of it in the shape of Pro¬ 
testantism; yet Protestantism confessed its nostalgia for the comfortable 
practices of an abandoned Roman Church by eventually rankling into 
Anglo-Catholicism, while a would-be meticulously monotheistic Islam 
^vas no more successful than Judaism or Protestantism or Catholicism 
in living up to its superhumanly etherial principles. Islam, in its turn, 
made the now familiar concessions to the Soul's irrepressible appetite 
for a plurality of gods. Even the Sunnah found its equivalent for a per¬ 
sonified Word of God in an uncreated Qur’Sn and acquiesced in a cult 
of saints which owed at least as much to the corresponding Christian 
practice as this owed to the cult of pagan Hellenic heroes and demigods, 
while a doubly heretical *AiI llShI sect had the courage of the Shi'ah's 
muffled convictions when it openly conferred upon *Ali the apotheosis 
that Jesus had received from the Christian Church. The Christians’ 
apotheosis of Jesus had been rejected as a relapse into Polytheism by 
*A 1 I ’8 own cousin and father-in-law the Prophet Muhammad. The yearn¬ 
ing, manifest in the Shfah, to find a legitimate Islamic substitute for a 
proscribed Christian God Incarnate gives reason to Horace’s dictum 
Naturam expelles fured, tamen usque recurret} 

These variations on ^e theme of a trial of strength between conflicting 
tendencies, in which the eventually defeated tenden^ kicks repeatedly 
against the pricks without succeeding in the long run in de^ng its ‘fate’, 
are all embraced in the drama of Man’s ‘fate’ of having daily and hourly 
to purchase and re-purchase his right to Life and Freedom by perpetually 
responding to repeated challenges. 

Nur der verdient sich Freiheit, wie das Leben, 

Der t 3 glich sie erobem muss.‘ 

In our search for a criterion of the process of growth,’ we have found it 
in a cumulative success in responding to challenges which is rewarded, 
not by an exemption from Challenge which would be tantamount to a 
discharge from die active service of Life, but by a transfer of the field of 
challenge from a Macrocosm where God challenges Man through the 
agency of Non-Human Nature or of Man’s fellow human beings to a 
Microcosm where God challenges Man through the agency of Man’s own 
soul by an ineffable epiphany of God the Challenger Himself. 


(II) POSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS OF THE CURRENCY 
OF 'LAWS OF NATURE’ IN HISTORY 

The Emancipation of Man's Work from the Day-and-Nigkt Cycle and 
from the Atmual Cycle of the Seasons by Civilization 

The evidence for the amenability of human affairs to ‘laws of Nature’ 
that has presented itself in the foregoing survey of historical facts seems 
suffleient to warrant, and indeed to demand, an inquiry into possible 
explanations of the appearance of regularities and recurrences too well 

< Honce: ^ttuUu, &ook I, Ep. z, 1 . 24. 

* Goethe; roust, IL 11575-6, quoted in II. i. 277. 


s In III. ui. X92-217. 
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attested to be convincingly explained away. If these repetitions and uni¬ 
formities have to be accepted as being realities, there are two obvious 
main alternative possibilities to be explored. The human affairs with 
which we are concerned in the present Part of this Study arc, we may 
here remind ourselves, Man’s psychic and spiritual affairs, as contrasted 
with his bodily physique and physiology, which, for our present purpose, 
we are treating as part of his non-human environment. If human affairs 
in this pertinent restricted sense of the term are subject to ‘laws of 
Nature’, these Unvs that govern them may be either laws current in 
Man’s non-human environment which impose themselves on human 
affairs from outside by force majeure without having any more intimate 
relation than this with Human Nature, or alternatively they may govern 
human affairs in virtue of being inherent in the psychic structure and 
working of Human Nature itself. It may be convenient to look into these 
two possibilities in the order in which we have just mentioned them. 

We may perhaps venture to start by making the assumption that, in 
the non-human provinces of Nature, there are ‘laws of Nature’ that are 
not only operative but manifest. Post-Modern Western men of science 
seemed to take the reign of Law over Non-Human Nature for granted, 
and, so far as the present writer was aware, post-Modern Western 
historians had not carried their Antinomianism to the length of chal¬ 
lenging the savants of the non-human sciences on these sciences’ own 
ground. Nor again did the historians seem to dispute the thesis that, in 
Man’s non-human environment, there were some uniformities, regula¬ 
rities, and recurrences that had an effect on human affairs. Some of the 
astronomical cycles in the physical motion of the Stellar Universe are 
obvious cases in point. 

The Day-and-Night Cycle, for example, manifestly affects ‘the every¬ 
day life of ordinary people’ in all human societies of every species, since 
human beings have an ineradicable physiological need for sleep at least 
once in every twenty-four hours, and night-time is the time for sleep that 
is indicated to Man by the physiological laws governing his body. Though 
ffsh-spearers, burglars, bakers, monks,* and journalists may be con- 

* The monks of a monastery on Mount Athes in which the writer hid been spending 
the night as a guest in June I9ta courteously expressed to him, the tnoming after, their 
hope that his sleep had not been disturbed by their frec^uent nocturnal celebrationa of 
the Liturgy. Wishing to return his hosts' courtesy in kind, the writer on his tide ex¬ 
pressed Uic hope that the monks did not hnd these never intermitted night-long vigils 
too painfully exhausting. 'Not at all', replied the monks, ‘considering that we are able to 
tieep in the day-time."—‘And how do you manage to do that?' their English guest 
inquir^. 'O, well, because we have fine esutes in Rumili, with peesants on them to work 
them for us. You will remember our showing you yesterday our arsenal at the water's 
edge, stored with provisions of grain, oil, and wine. All that comes from our estates, end 
the peasanu have to deliver it to us at the arsenal by water.'—-'And how do the Deasanta 
live r I asked. ‘O, the peaaanu live like do^’, said the monks, ‘but you can see for your¬ 
self what an admirable arrangement ours is. As the peasants work for ua and fetch and 
carry for us. instead of our having to do any of this for ourselves, we can afford to sleep 
in the day-time and so keep ourselves fresh for praying at night, and this is resUy most 
advantageous, at you can imagine. After all, most people in the World—including, 
peritaps. Your Honour oar)—are in this respect in the leas favourable position 

of our peasants. Having, as they do have, to work all day, they are forced to 8|md the 
night in sleep instead of in prayer, in order to be St for work again next morning; so at 
night-time tne volume of prayers reaching God ts at a miiumum, and this means that 
God can give to a prayer offered up to Hun during the night an amount of individual 
anention tiUt would be out of the question in the day-time, when the great majority of 
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strained by the exigencies of arduous professions to exchange the time¬ 
table of the common run of Man and Beast for the time-table of foxes, 
owls, and bats by working at night and sleeping in the day-time, these 
night-workers, no less than other people, conform to the astronomical 
rhythm of the Day-and-Night Cycle in their own topsy-turvy way; they 
merely turn inside out the ordinary human way of keeping in step with 
the planet’s periodic rotation round its own axis. As for the majority of 
Mankind who sleep by night and wake by day, you can see them keeping 
time with the alternations of light and darkness in country life and in 
city life alike. The Moreot peasant who comes down every morning from 
his village on the crag to his field in the plain, and climbs up again every 
evening from the kambos to the kastro, is dancing to the same astrono¬ 
mical tunc—played by the Earth’s rotatory rhythm—as the New York 
business man who commutes between New Canaan and Manhattan or 
the New Yorker’s Constantinopolitan confrere who makes the shorter 
daily ‘round trip’ between Asia and Europe.* All the same, by the 
writer’s day, Man in Process of Civilization had contrived to break the 
chains even of this physiologically imperative Day-and-Night Cycle. 
He had extricated himself from his servitude to this particular law of 
Physical Nature by inventing the double shift. An organizational device 
that was being practised already in a post-Minoan heroic age by Laestry- 
gonian herdsmen, who had tumbled to it thanks to living far enough 
north to know summer days that ran into one another without any inter¬ 
vening nights,‘ had been adopted before the writer’s day in all latitudes 
by the navigators of the high seas and by the industrial workers on the 
terra firma of a Westernizing planet. By this trick of putting Myccrinus* 
into commission, the scientific managers of a latter-day Western in¬ 
dustry had translated an Egyptiac fairy tale into a prosaic reality.^ 
Another astronomical cycle to which Man had l^n a slave was the 
Annual Cycle of the Seasons; and, though this Summer-and-Wintcr 
Cycle did not impinge upon Man directly, as the Day-and-Night Cycle 
did, by communicating its rhythm to the human body’s physiological 
demands, it had exercised a hardly less potent indirect dominion over 
Man’s life through its direct dominion over a physical environment out 
of which Man had to wring his livelihood and, beyond that, to gather a sur¬ 
plus, above the minimum required for bare subsistence, to spend on war 


Mtnlctnd are awake and in rite running to gain a hearing for their pnyen at odd 
momenta of their working day. Yes, t}^kt to the endowments bequeathed to us by 
pious benefactors, wc monks do find ourselves in a decidedly advantageous position.’ 

< In this comparison the relevant point for our present purpose is the regulation of 
the rural and the urban worker’s daily round alike by the cychc motion of Barth's 
night-and-day clock. It is ^e, of eoursej that the journey which these two kinds of 
workers make, in one direction every morning and in the reverso direction every evening, 
is forced upon them by diverse considerations. The peasant is moved to commute by 
the insecurity of his field of work, the business man by its congestion; but this diversity 
of motive for sn identicsl daily shuttling movement is irrelevant to our present inquiry. 

* Sm Odytin, Book X, 11 . 8t-^6. 

* The talc of Mycerinus is told by Herodotus in Book II, chap. 133. 

* The successive shifu of hands, through which a latter-day Western plsnt was kept 
in operation for twenty-four hours in the day, had been anticipated in the successive 
watches through which a ship had been enable to hold on her course for twenty-four 
hours in the day without having to be beached each night in order to allow the crew to 
sleep ubore. 
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against his fellow hiiman beings in a World which, so far, had not suc¬ 
ceeded in attaining to an all-embracing permanent political unity under 
the rule of a single effective World Government. The Cycle of the Sea¬ 
sons, generated by a daily rotating Earth’s annually recurrent movement 
round an orbit centred on the Sun, had set the clock for Man’s military 
as well as for his economic activities in food-gathering, hunting, fishing, 
agricultural, and pastoral societies.^ 

In the Age of the Civilizations, when the food-gathering and hunting 
societies had been either exterminated or driven into holw and comers, 
and when Farmer Cain had eventually established a decisive ascendancy 
over Shepherd Abel,* the husbandman’s dance to the recurrent tune of 
the Seasons had impressed its rhythm deeply upon the feelings and ideas 
of all but a fraction of the survivors of a five-or-six-thousmd-ycars-long 
struggle for existence between the warring votaries of diverse ways of 
rnaking a living. Though, down to the date of writing, the husbandman’s 
annual series of operations had been repeated perhaps no more than some 
five thousand or some ten thousand times even in the South-West Asian 
regions in which the agriculture of the Old World had been invented, 
the ivMVT^ 8 (ufui}v^ had been able, within this brief Time-span, to 
erect in the Human Psyche’s subconscious abyss a primor<fial image of 
such spiritual potency that, through this dark glass, Christian faith had 
caught its vision of a Suffering and Dying God. In the post-Christian 
Industrial Western World of the twentieth century of the Christian Era 
this vision still appeared, in Christian eyes, to be the most penetrating 
and illuminating of any that Man was known ever to have been granted 
so far. Yet in the same century the husbandman’s economic dance to^ the 
astronomical tune of the Seasons, out of W’hich this sublime religious 
imagery had been conjured, was in the act of losing a dominion over 
Human Life which, in a post-Modem Western Mtronomer’s, or even 
geologist’s, Time-perspective, could now be seen in retrospect to have 
been short-lived, even at the longest estimate, when mcMured on the 
Time-scale of the life-span of the Human Race in the primitive prc-agri- 
cultural chapter of human history. t j • 1 

An organizing technique that had been able to liberate an Industrial 
Western Man from his physiological servitude to the cycle of Day-and- 
Night had found it relatively easy also to liberate him from his economic 
servitude to the Cycle of the Seasons by nwnning, with double or triple 
shifts of human ants, an industrial plant built to run, not only for twenty- 
four hours in the day, but for 365 days in the year; and the same spirit 
of Western enterprise had even succeeded, for the benefit of some 
Western consumers, in circumventing the dominion of the Seasons over 
Agriculture. In a Western World that had extended its domain out of the 


* ThU •nnual refrain of human labour bad, of coune, been placed in divert variation# 
that were reflection# of a# many divertilie* of climate and occupation. In lome vsnaaon# 
the hot *ea#on, in other* the cold #ea*on. and in other# ^in the wet #ea#on ^ 
clo#ed #eason for economic activitie*; and the annual maxima of economc and muitary 


CiO#eo #ea*on lor cconomiv --- vi • 

activity were in #ome cases crowded into one and the a^e #ea*w^ while 
they were ‘staegered’ ever different time# of year. All the#e varution# on Man # yearly 
roiind, however, bad a common master theme in #n aatronotnica! Cycle of the bcaton# 
to which, in one way or another, each of the human year-CTcle# ^ntormM. 

* See III. iii. X3-aa. * IH- lu- » 56 -»- 
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Northern into the Southern Hemisphere and had invented cold storage 
and expeditious means of transport, any vegetable, fruit, or flower could 
be purchased at any season by any members of the public who had the 
money to make an ‘effective demand’ for it. A still more signal triumph 
of Man over Physical Nature was Western Man’s discovery of ways and 
means for growing crops out of season without having to resort to the 
opposite hemisphere in order to perform this agricultural sleight of hand. 
He had learnt how to supplement the natural heat and light of the Sun by 
artiflcial lighting and heating; and this had also enabled him to push the 
cultivation of particularly vduable crops into colder latitudes than these 
could have braved in a state of nature without human nursing. Western 
Man’s ingenuity had covered the irrigated lowlands of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia wi^ a pall of ‘smog’ rising from a myriad frost-averting ‘smudge- 
pots’ interspersed among the ranks of many times their own number of 
orange trees, while in the Connecticut Valley it had covered the tobacco- 
plantations with acres of gau2e to serve the same purpose of screening 
them from the blighting touch of winter. Perhaps the greatest of all such 
agricultural tovrs ^ force was the all-year-round production of southern 
fruits on the fringe of the Arctic Circle in an Iceland which had been 
transformed from a bleak wilderness into a market garden under glass 
through the tapping of an inexhaustible natural source of hot water 
welling up from a thousand geysers. 

The Ematuipation of a Psychological Business Cycle from a Physical Crop 
Cycle by the Industrial Revolution 

The familiar annual round was possibly not the only astronomical cycle 
to which the Earth’s flora was subject and to which Man was therefore 
indirectly enslaved in so far as he was dependent on Agriculture for 
winning his means of subsistence. The researches of latter-day Western 
meteorologists had brought to light indications of the currency of 
weather-cycles with a longer Time-span than the period of a single year. 
In an investigation of the eruptions of the Nomads out of ‘the Desert’ 
into ‘the Sown’ we have found some indirect evidence—in the shape of 
oscillations in the Balance of Power between the Nomads and their 
sedentary rivals in disputable borderlands—for the currency of a cycle 
with a span of as many as six hundred years, made up of tw'o alternating 
bouts of humidity and aridity.^ This inferential six-hundred-years-long 
climatic cycle was, however, at the time of writing, probably farther from 
being substantiated than were certain other apparent cycles of the same 
class, with wave-lengths running only into double or single figures 
reckoned in years, which had been descried by meteorologists in periodi¬ 
cal fluctuations of the yield, not of the natural grasses of the Steppe 
on which the Nomad pastured his flocks and herds, but of the crops 
artiflcially sown and harvested by the husbandman in his cultivated 
fields.* The approximate correspondence in dates of peaks and troughs, 

« See ni. iii. 395-454- 

* See Huntinpon, B.: Maitaprin^of Civilitatim (New York 1945, Wiley), p. 460, 
fig. 57: 'Cycles m wheat Prices for Three Centuries (after Be\'eridae) and in Weather 
for a Century in Europe (after Brunt and others).’ According to Huntington, ibid., 'the 
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as well as in wave-lengths, between certain series of these alleged crop- 
yield cycles and the contemporary series of ‘Kitchin’ cycles and ‘Juglar’ 
cycles in the economic history of an industrialized Western World had 
evoked the conjecture that the observed coincidence between these isor- 
rhythmic series of diverse orders might be, not a meaningless freak of 
Chance, but an indication that the crop series and the business series 
stood to one another in the relation of cause and effect. 

If this conjecture had been confirmed by convincing evidence and by 
cogent reasoning, we should have had to add the Crop Cycle to the Year 
Cycle and the Day Cycle in compiling our list of instances of ’laws of 
Nature’, current in Non-Human Nature, which had led or forced Man¬ 
kind to dance to their tune; and no doubt the crop cycle too had exer¬ 
cised an at times tyrannical dominion over the lives of predominantly 
agricultural societies; but, among professional students of the business 
cycles current in a predominantly industrial Westernizing World, there 
was, at the time of writing, a preponderance of opinion, clear enough to 
be manifest even to the layman’s eye, against accepting the suggestion that 
the currency of business cycles could be explained as an effect of a cur¬ 
rency of crop cycles that was itself presumably an effect of periodic 
fluctuations in those meteorological conditioits on which the weal or woe 
of cereal crops depended. In this judgement, W. C. Mitchell, T. S. 
Ashton,^ R. G. Hawtrey,* J. A. Schumpeter,’ and G. Haberlcr concur. 
Haberlcr points out that there is a wide disagreement among different 
exponents of the theory that business cycles are to be traced to agricul¬ 
tural causes,^ and gives it as his own opinion that 

‘There can be no “agricultural theory” of the cycle in the sense of an 
alternative to, say, the monetary theory or the over-investment theory, 
any more than there can be an “invention theory” or an “earthquake 
theory”. ... It is conceivable that a good harvest may exercise now a 
stimulating and now a depressing influence according to the phase of the 
cycle and the portions of the Earth’s surface and the World’s population 
affected. Nor must it be readily assumed that a good wheat crop and a 
good cotton crop have the same kind of effects.’ 

Mitchell points out that 

‘Even the writers who regard changes in crop yields as the cause of 
business fluctuations ... recognise that these fluctuations manifest them¬ 
selves chiefly in commercial dealings, manufacturing activity, transporta¬ 
tion, and financial operations.’* 

At least two of the same authorities also agree in rejecting suggestions 


moat obvious approacbes to agreement between Beveriifse and Bnwt £all near 3}, 5, 8, 
9i, and 35 yean.* 

' In a personal letter to the present writer, dated the snd December, 1949. 

* Hawtrey, R. G.; The Moneury Theory of the Trade Cycle and Its Statistical Test’, 
in Th« Quarttrlyymimalo/EeQnomia, vol. xli (Cambridge, Mass. 1917, Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press), p. 473. 

* Schumpeter, J. A.: Butintit CyeUt (New York 1939, McGraw-Hill, s vols.), vol. i, 
pp. t 77 - 8 . 

* See Haberter, G.: Protperity and Dtprasxon, 3rd ed. (Geneva iMi, League of 

Nations), pp. 152 and 154. * Ibid., pp. 163 and 164. 

* Mitchell, W. C.: Buxinut CytUs^ tht Problm and its Sstting (New York 1927 (new 
impression 1930), Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.), p. 87. 
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that business cycles may be effects of periodic fluctuations in some other 
non-human medium than the weather of the Earth whose fluctuations 
presumably account for those of crop yields. Ashton and Mitchell men¬ 
tion, only to discard,* the brilliant pioneer Stanley Jevons* audacious 
astrological conjecture that business cycles might ^ effects of fluctua¬ 
tions in the radioactivity of the Sun advertised by the appearance and 
disappearance of sun-spots; and Mitchell goes on to reject in principle 
all theories of physioil causation, on the ground that no physical theory 
can be reconciled with secular changes in the wavc-lcn^h of the ‘Kit- 
chin* Cycle which he believes that he has detected in the course of this 
cycle’s currency up to the date of his own investigations during the 
third decade of the twentieth century.* 

There was a wider consensus, in which A. C. Pigou concurred with the 
authorities already cited, in support of the view that the independence of 
the Late Modem and po6t-M<^em Western business cycles of divers 
wave-lengths from the dominion of either the crop-yield cycle or any 
other periodic rhythm in Non-Human Nature had been the outcome of 
a progressive emancipation; and, on this view, the Industrial Revolution 
in the Western World had been revolutionary in two senses. It had not 
only inaugurated a novel kind of economic technique and organization; 
it had at me same time progressively liberated economic life itself—pan 
passu with the progressive establishment of the preponderance of In¬ 
dustry over Agriculture—^from a bondage to the meteorological crop- 
yield cycle and to other alien forces, bodi non-human and human, to 
whose dominion Man’s economic life had been subject in some measure 
under pre-industrial economic dispensations.* 

A. C. Pigou, for example, in whose minoritarian view there had been 
a positive correlation between crop yields and pig-iron production in 
the United States^ and an approximate correlation between crop yields 
and the volume of industrial activity in general in the Western World as 
a whole,* goes on to allow that, while ‘crop changes are an important 
factor in determining industrial fluauations',^ their influence in this 
field had been diminished by the relative decline in the importance of 
Agriculture by comparison with Indiutry in a Westernizing World.^ 

‘Harvest variations as a factor determining, whether by direct or by 
indirect process, fluctuations in industrial activity, are substantially less 
important [in the third decade of the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era] than diey used to be fifty or a hundred years ago.’* 

And Pigou’s final conclusion is that statistical correlations between crop- 
yield variations and business cycles 

‘do not warrant the opinion that crop variations are the sole, or even the 


* See Mitchell, ibid., p. 13; Ashton, Ice. cit. 

* Sec Mitchell, ibid., p. 41^ 

s This comptntivc freedom from the dominion of eatemsl forces was the distinguish- 
tng characteristic of the Industrial Western Economy according to MitchcU, op. dt., 
pp. 80-81. 

* See Pigou, A. C.: Industrial FluetmHons, and ed. (London 1929, Macmillan), pp. 
4a-44. 

* See ibid., p. 46. * Ibid., p. ast. 
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main, determinants of such periodicity as there is in industrial fluctua¬ 
tions.’* 

Ashton draws the same picture of a shift, accompanying the march of a 
Late Modem Western industrial Revolution, in the Balance of Power 
between the non-human external forces and the human internal forces 
exercising dominion over Western Man’s economic life. 

‘There is little doubt, I think, that the fluctuations of harvests were a 
msjor cause of variations in economic activity in the eighteenth century. 
But nearly all economists now agree that the cyclical movements of the 
nineteenth century at least can be attributed to oscillation in investment 
(i.e. the creation of capital goods or goods not in a form available for 
direct consumption). It is the human factor rather than physical environ¬ 
ment that is responsible.’* 

In W. W. Rostow’s opinion* ‘the domestic harvests played a significant 
part in British trade fluctuations’ until a.d. 1850 beyond question, and 
probably till the eighteen-seventies. 

The epiphany of the particular rhythmical economic fluctuations that 
had come to be known as business cycles had been contemporaneous 
with the rise and spread of the industrial type of economy. On the strength 
of evidence marshalled by W. R. Scott, ‘it seems clear’, in W. C. Mit¬ 
chell’s view, 

‘that the English crises of 1538-1720 were not business crises of Ae 
modem type, and that the intervals between these crises were not occupied 
by business cycles.’* 

According to W. R. Scott himself, the vicissitudes in the economic his¬ 
tory of England in the Early Modem Age of Western history were mostly 
caused by repercussions of forces operative on non-economic planes of 
life. 

‘It is when the forecast of the majority of tradeis is in error that a crisis 
results. The cause of the miscalculation may lie either mainly in the men 
who judge or in the events to be judged. . . . At later periods the impor¬ 
tance of Man’s judgment and calculation becomes marked in the period 
of speculative activity which precedes a crisis. But, prior to the develop¬ 
ment of banking, such intense activity is scarcely to be expected. . . . 
Analysing the crises up to 1720 ... it will be seen that, owing to defective 
intelligence in the form of news or to bad government, the objective aspect 
tends to predominate.’* 

The next chapter of the story may be told in MitcheU’s, Ashton’s, and 
Dupriez’s words: 

‘Business cycles are much later in appearing than economic, or even 
strictly financial, crises. In England itself they seem not to have begun 
before the close of the eighteenth century. But, when they did appcar^it 
was in the form of an extension—over all branches of industry-^f diffi¬ 
culties not unlike those which had been suffered for more than a hundred 

I P 233 * Ashton, loe. dt. 

» Rostew'W. W.: British FMmtmy of ths Ninttttnth Ctntury (Oxford 1948. CUrwdon 
Press^ o <0 * Mitcb«U, ibid., p. 80. 

» Scott, W.R.: ThsConstitutumartdFirtaitttoflBttgUsh^ Scottish, and Irish Joint-Stock 
Compttftus to X7to (Cambridge xpio-iz, University Press, 3 vols.), vol. i, pp. 4^9-71. 
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yean by l^e capitalists, bankers and speculators in stocks. With this 
extension in scope came a shift in the relative importance of the causes. 
In the past the undermining of credit had usually been caused by war, by 
the making of peace, or by some violation of financial obligations on the 
part of Government. In the future it was to be caused more frequently by 
stresses engendered within the world of business itself. The reason for 
both changes lay in the gradual extension of the highly organised business 
enterprise from its earlier centres of foreign commerce, mining, finance, 
and banking over the wide field of manufacturing and domestic trade—an 
extension that accompanied the Industrial Revolution. ... In proportion 
as the Industrial Revolution and its concomitant changes in the organisa* 
tion of commerce and transportation spread to other countries, the latter 
began to develop the phenomena of business cycles already familiar in 
England.’^ 

*It is ... clear that the booms and slumps occurred at the same time, or 
almost the same time, in all industrialised countries and in the less 
developed areas connected with these by trade.’* 

’Dans le monde, par extensification gdographique, comme dans la nation, 
par p^n6trarion des spheres d’activiti les moms industrielles, les spasmes 
de la conjoncture tendent k gagner du terrain et k se synchroniser.’* 

In an oecumenical economy of Western origin In which Industry had 
established its ascendancy over Agriculture and in which this new¬ 
fangled predominantly industrial way of economic life had spread from 
its Western birthplace all over the face of the planet, the distinctive 
feature in the rhythm of economic activity was its autonomy. 

‘The waning, like the waxing, of prosperity... must be due, not to the 
influence of “disturbing causes” from outside, but to processes that run 
regularly within the world of business itself.'^ 

'The mysterious thing about [these fluctuations] is that they cannot be 
accounted for by such “external” causes as bad harvests due to weather 
conditions, diseases, general strikes, lock-outs, earthquakes, the sudden 
obstruction of international trade channels and the like. Severe decreases 
in the volume of production, real income, or level of employment as a 
result of crop failures, wars, earthquakes, and similar physic^ disturbances 
of the productive processes rarely affect the economic system as a whole, 
and certainly do not constitute depressions in the technical sense of 
business-cycle theory. By depressions in the technical sense we mean those 
long and conspicuous falls in the volume of production, real income, and 
employment which can only be explained by the operation of factors 
originating within the economic system itself, and in the first instance by 
an insufficiency of monetary demand and the absence of a sufficient margin 
between price and cost.’* 

'For various reasons it seems desirable, in the explanation of the 
business cycle, to attach as little importance as possible to the influence of 
external disturbances. . . . The responses of the business system seem 
prima jacit more important in shaping the business cycle than extern^ 
8 ho<^. Secondly, historical experience seems to demonstrate that the 
cyclical movement has a strong tendency to persist, even where there are 

< Mitchell, W. C.: Butinets CytUs and thtir Caum, a new edition of Mitchell's 
Bimncn Part Ill (Berkeley, Cal. 194*. University of California Press), pp. xyo-i. 

* Asht^ loc dc. 

* Duprie^L^ H.: L«f Mowmtntt Seonowtiqutt GiniTaux (Louvain 1947, Institut de 
Kecherchet E»Mmiques et Sodalei, a vols.), vol. ii, p. 543. 

* Mitchell, ibid., p. 26. Cf. pp. 2 and 71. r llabcrler, op. dt., p. 265. 
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no outstanding extraneous influences at work which can plausibly be held 
responsible. This suggests that there is an inherent instability in our 
economic system, a tendency to move in one direction or the other.’* 

If the fluctuations that made themselves felt in the flow of an indus> 
trialized Western economic life were neither astronomical rhythms in the 
motion of the stellar universe, such as the Day Cycle and the Year Cycle, 
nor meteorological rhythms in the temperature and circulation of the 
atmosphere and the water-jacket of the Earth, such as made themselves 
felt in the crop-yield cycle, we have to identify the medium in which 
these business cycles were inherent; and, here again, our question is 
ans^vered for us by a consensus of the authorities whom we have just 
cited as witnesses to the industrial Western economic system’s autonomy. 
The medium in which the recurrent cycles of expansion and contraction 
in an industrial society's business activity revolve is the psychic and 
spiritual medium of Human Nature itself, 

‘Every economic fact has a psychological aspect. The subject matter of 
economic science is human behaviour—chiefly conscious and deliberate 
behaviour. . . . The psychology of human behaviour is therefore a con¬ 
stituent part of the subject-matter of economics. When we assume that an 
entrepreneur will increase his output if demand rises or cost is reduced, 
or that workmen will respond to changes in money wages but not so readily 
to changes in real wages, or that consumers will buy more of a given 
commodity if the price falls and less if they think it will fall further, or that 
people will hoard money if the value of money rises—all these assumptions 
arc assumptions about human behaviour which presuppose a certain state 
of mind on the part of the human agents.’* 

‘Money making for the individual, business prosperity for the nation, 
are artificial ends of endeavour imposed by pecuniary institutions. Beneath 
one lie the individual’s impulsive activities—his maze of instinctive 
reactions partly systematised into conscious wants, definite knowledge, and 
purposeful efTorts. Beneath the other lie the vague and conflicting ideals 
of social welfare that members of each generation refashion after their own 
images. In this dim inner world lie the ultimate motives and meanings of 
action, and from it emerge the wavering standards by which men judge 
what is for them worth while.’* 

‘The "cause,” if we wish to use that term, of business cycles ... is to 
be found in the habits and customs (institutions) of men which make up 
the money economy, w’ith its money and credit, prices, private property, 
buying and selling, and so on, all loaded, so to speak, on the industrial 
process.’* 

In this psychic medium a sense of uncertainty about the future is a 
potent motive force. 

'Every economic decision is part of an economic plan which extends 

> Haberler, op. dt., p. 10. This passage must, however, be read m the light of one on 
the preceding page, in which the author declares hie opinion that purely endogenoua, at 
well as purely exogenous, explanations of the Business Cycle are unconvincing. 

s Haoerler, G.: Protpirity and Deprt$tion: A ThtorttUal Analym Cy<Ucal 
menu, 3rd ed. (Geneva 1941, Lea^me of Nations), p. 144. 

* Mitchell, W. C.: Butineu Cyclet and their Cauttt, pp. xpe-i. 

* Frank, L. K.: 'A Theory of Business Cycles,’ in Tne Quarterly Jmtmat of EeanemUs, 
vol. xxxvii, August 1923 (Cambridge, Mass. 1923, Harvard Umvenity Press), p. 639, 
quoted on p. 224, above. 
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into the more or less distant future. In prindple, there is therefore always 
an clement of uncertainty in every activity. There are, however, certain 
cases where the element of uncertainty is especially great and conspicuous, 
such as the case of investment of resources in long processes and durable 
plant and the provision of funds for these purposes. The longer the pro¬ 
cesses in which capital is to be sunk, and the more durable the instruments 
and equipment to be constructed, the greater the element of uncertainty 
and risk of loss.'* 

‘ "Uncertainty” ... is ... an all-pervading phase of every business 
undertaking. The tap root is uncertainty concerning what people will buy 
at what prices. . . . The fruits of uncertainty appear in the emotional 
aberrations of business judgments.* [Uncertainty about the future] gives 
hopeful or despondent moo^ a large share in shaping business decisions.* 
... These emotional states are ... in part the pn^uct of suggestions.*... 
[Optimism] helps to produce conditions that both justify and intensify it.'* 
‘A significant part in building up the recorded rhythm of Industry is 
played b;^ the mutual generation of errors of pessimism and errors of 
optimism.’* 

Perhaps the most impressive testimony to the truth that business 
cycles are products of psychic causes in a psychic medium is the avowal 
that Stanley jevons has been constrained by his intellectual probity to 
make in the teeth of his own penchant in favour of seeing in business 
cycles the effects of non-human causes. While he cannot resist com¬ 
menting 

'It seems to be very probable that the moods of the commercial mind, 
while constituting the principal part of the phenomena, may be controlled 
by outward events, especially the condition of the harvests', 

this comment is merely a wistful pendant to a frank admission that 

'periodic collapses are really mental in their nature, depending upon 
variations of despondency, hopefulness, excitement, disappointment and 
panic.*’ 

Tn recent years it has become fashionable to lay stress on the element 
of expectation.’* 

'As economic events depend on Man's actions, one has to investigate 
what determines these actions. They always refer to a more or less distant 
future. Hence, one must study those expectations about the future which 
govern the actions.’* 

'The record of movements in prices and interest rates goes to show that 
fluctuations in the real demand for labour come about predominantly 
through changes in expectations’ [and not through changes in real income]. 

■ Haberler, op. eit., p. 145. 

* Mitchell, Btuitutt CyfUs, On ^ro6^«m and iU Setting, pp. 156-^. 

> 'Credit—the ditposition of one men to trust tnocher—is singUMrljr varying’ (Bage- 
hot, quoted by Rostew in op. dt., p, A.J.T. 

* Mitchell, Btaintu CyeUt end tfurir Cewm, p. 5. Cp. pp. S 7 ~ 56 . 

* Ibid., p. 5. Cp. p. *5. Cp. also Bagehot, wdter: ‘Am people are moat credulous 
when they are most happy’ (.Lombard Strut (London 1931, John Murray), p. lei). 

* Pigou, op. dt., p. jjo. 

▼ Jevons, W. St^ey: Jnvutigetiont in Currency and Finance, and ed. fLondoa 1000. 
MacmUlsn), p. 184. 

* Hsberier, op. dt., p. 144, n. a. 

* Ohlin, B., in T/u iteonotme jounud, vol. xlvii (London 1937, Mscmillan), p. 58. 
Pigou, op. dt., p. vUi. 
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‘A change in expectationa .. . can be taken ... to define the beginning 
of the down-tum.’* 

These psychic disturbances that manifest themselves in the form of 
economic fluctuations may originate either in the subconscious abyss 
of the Psyche or on its conscious volitional surface, and from either of 
these two alternative possible psychic sources they may communicate 
themselves to the other psychic plane. For example, 

‘Deflation must not... be interpreted in the narrow sense of a deliberate 
act or policy on the part of the monetary authorities or commercial banks. 

... When the process has once got under way, a sort of automatic deflation 
or self'deflation of the economic system (in contradistinction to a deflation 
imposed on it by the monetary authorities) is just as much an effect as a 
cause.'* 

Conversely, the dealings between consumer and producer begin at the 
consumer's end on the subconscious level but are raised to the conscious 
level in the producer’s response to the consumer’s challenge. In the first 
movement of this market dance 

'the psychological categories important to the understanding of con¬ 
sumers’ demand are habit, imitation, and suggestion—not reflective 
choice.’* 

In the second movement 

‘production is guided by forecasts of what consumers will buy, supple¬ 
mented by judgments concerning profitable methods of providing both 
consumcts’ goods and the endless variety of producers’ goods which 
modern technique requires.’* 

A progressive increase in the relative influence of conscious ideas, aims, 
plans, and decisions in the psychic causation of economic events seemed 
to have been one of the characteristic concomitants of the industrializa¬ 
tion of Western economic life. 

‘The most signiflcant items [among various factors determining the 
amplitude of industrial fluctuations] in a world of complex organisation 
. .. are the monetary and banking arrangements of the country, the policy 
of industrialists as regards spoiling the market, and the policy of work¬ 
people as regards rigidity of wage-rates.’* 

In a money economy in which private enterprise enjoys an ascendancy 
over public enterprise, the individual’s desire to make money is the most 
obvious of the conscious and deliberate psychic driving forces behind 
the production machine.^ ‘Profit making is the central process among the 
congeries that constitute the activities of a business economy.’^ As Pigou 
puts it, ‘in the Modem World industry is closely enfolded in a garment of 

I Rostow, op. cit., p. 56. Ibid., p. 163, the same scholar draws attention to ‘the role 
of expectations about the future, operaung through the inttitutions of credit', in Bage* 
hot'a theory of economic cycles. 

* Habcrler, op. dt., p. 323. The meaning which the author intends to convey in the 
last nine words here quotM seems to be ‘is not only sn effect but a cause'. 

» BtuintssCycUt.tJuProbUmatd its Settaa,p. 16$. * Ibid., p. t6a. 

* Pieou, op. dt., p. a^. * See Mitchell, ibid., pp. 65-66. 

? Ibid., p. 183. Cp. Mitchell, Butintu CycUt and tJmr Causts, p. 149. 
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money.’* In the particular form taken by a money economy in an in¬ 
dustrialized Western World, one gauge of the increasing relative im¬ 
portance of conscious over subconscious psychic motive power was the 
submergence of business cycles that were fluctuations in the demand for, 
and supply of, consumers’ goods by business cycles that were fluctua¬ 
tions in the volume of investment in producers’ goods. This change in 
the character of business cycles had occurred in Great Britain round 
about- the sixth decade of ^e nineteenth century, as we have already 
noticed in another context.* In a full-blown Industrial Age, ‘industrial 
booms have nearly always been characterised by large and conspicuous 
investment in construction of some kind;’* and this is evidently bound 
to be a deliberate form of action. 

The role of Reason in generating the business cycles in the economic 
life of an industrialized Western World was rated at its highest in a 
‘monetary’ theory of which the most eminent and most wholehearted 
exponent at the time of writing was R. G. Hawtrey. According to this 
theory, the rhythm of ‘slumps’ and ‘booms’ was produced by a mani¬ 
pulation of monetary levers in the bankers’ hands. ‘The banks cannot 
allow optimism to prevail when gold is deficient, or pessimism when 
gold is redundant.'^ As one cause of business cycles among others, this 
‘monetary’ cause was widely recognized as being, not merely authentic, 
but important. ‘The crucid importance of the policy follow'ed by the 
leading banks in determining whether a crisis shall become a panic’ is 
underlined by W. C. Mitchell,* while Haberlcr, after agreeing that the 
monetary theory must be near to the heart of the explanation of cyclical 
movements in an industrial Western economy,^ goes so far as to concede 
that a depression ‘may be started by purely monetary forces without 
anything being wrong with the structure of production.’^ In its most 
uncompromisingly absolute form, however, the monetary theory of busi¬ 
ness cycles had proved unacceptable to a majority of the authorities down 
to the time of writing. Haberler, for instance, goes on to express the 
opinion that deflationary measures deliberately t^en by governments or 
banks are not an all-sufficing explanation of all economic down-turns;^ 
Pigou finds that his 'persond judgment is adverse to the full claims of 
the monetary school’;* in Mitchell’s opinion'® the state of the money 
market is not an infdlible pointer to the general state of the body econo¬ 
mic ; and Rostow’s study of the economic history of Great Britain during 
the years a.d. 1790^1914 has led him to the conclusion that ‘in no cycle, 
over this period [in Great Britain], does inelasticity in the supply of 
money appear to have been the decisive factor in determining the 
moment of the down-turn.’" Yet, even if the ultimate verdict on this 


’ Pigou, op. ctt., p. Ml. 

* On p. 230, above, follovnng W. W. Roiiow. > Pigou, op. cil., p. 14. 

* Hawircy, R. G.: The Monetary Theory of the Trade Cycle and ita Statistical Test’, 

in (Cambridge. Mau. 1927, Harvard Univer- 

aity Press), pp. ^i-a. 

* Mitcheu, Businets CytUt and thtir Causa, p. lab. 

♦ Hsberler. op. at, pp. 12-15. 7 Ibid., p. 323. n. 1. 

• Ibid., p. 350. Cp. pp. 362-3. 

• Pigou, op. eit, p. 219, sumnung up his critique of Hawtrey'i theory on pp. 210-19. 
I* Sec Mitchell, Butintst CycUt and tJmr Causa, pp. 7-8. 

*' Rostow, op. cit, p. 57. 
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ultra-rationalistic account of the psj'chology of business cycles were 
to be an adverse one on the whole, it seemed already certain that there 
would be a consensus in favour of looking for a psychological explanation 
of some kind, on one plane or other of psychic life, as opposed to a physical 
explanation of these fluctuations in the volume and profit of industrial 
economic activity in a latter-day Western World. 

The Human Sjnrit's Educational Use of a Physical Generation Cycle as a 
Psychological Regulator of Social Change 

The Crop-Yield Cycle that had been more or less authoritatively pro¬ 
nounced not to be the generator of the business cycles current in an 
industrialized world w'as a meteorological ^cle of a longer w'ave-length 
than the astronomical Year Cycle or Day Cycle; but there was another 
physical wcle, with a longer wave-length again, which differed from 
both the Crop-Yield Cycle and the Annual Cycle of the Seasons, but 
resembled the Day-and-Night Cycle, in exerting its dominion over the 
Spirit of Man, not at two removes, through elements in his terrestrial 
environment out of which he made his living, but at one remove only, 
through a biological law which in this case was a law governing the 
physical self-perpetuation of the Human Race. This biological cycle w'as, 
of course, the Generation Cycle of birth, growth, life-work, procreation, 
and senescence leading up to a death which left the held clear for the 
time-expired individu^ human being's successors. The wave-length of 
this Generation Cycle varied between lower and upper limits of about a 
quarter and about a third of a century in response to differences in social 
customs and in the average expectation of life in different societies at divers 
times and places; and it ^\'as indisputable that the periodic breaks in the 
continuity of life arising from the recurrent replacement of representa¬ 
tives of one generation by representatives of another at each successive 
revolution o? the Birth-and-Death Cycle produced a rhythm of their 
own in human affairs which made itself felt in the gait of human history. 
Have we here encountered a periodic rhythm which, though current in 
a biological medium, external to Man's psychic and spiritual nature, 
nevertheless held Man’s psychic and spiritual nature under its sway and 
constrained the Soul to dance to Mortality's tune ? 

A sinister ‘Dance of Death' which seems to mock Man's spiritual 
ideals and aspirations by cutting them off brutally with swiftly recurrent 
sweeps of an inhuman scythe had been apt to haunt men’s imaginations 
in unsettled times, as, for example, at the transition from the medieval to 
the modem chapter of Western history on the evidence of contemporary 
German woodcuts,* and during a post-Minoan interregnum on the evi¬ 
dence of a passage in the /iiod that has been quoted already in this 
StudyBut Nature had a retort to both a Homeric pathos and aTeutonic 
morbidity which had been cast for her into biting verse by a poet-philo¬ 
sopher who had risen above all self-regarding emotional reactions to the 
spectacle of the procession of the generations of Man. 

< e.g. the vroodcut on foL of the Nuremberg Chronicle, cited on p. 178, n. 6, 

above. 

> IHad, Book VI, IL 146-9, quoted in III. iiL 257. 
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Denique si vocem Rerum Natura repcnte 
mittat et hoc alicui nostrum sic increpct ipsa 
‘quid tibi tanto operest, mortalis, quod nimis aegris 
lucdbus indulges ? quid mortem congemis ac des ? . . 
iure, ut opinor, agat, iure increpct indletque. 
cedit cnim rerum novitate extrusa vetustas 
semper, et ex aliis aliud reparare necessest... 
materics opus est ut crescant postcra saecia, 
quae tamen omnia te vitA perfuncta sequentur; 
ncc minus ergo ante haec quam tu cecidere, cadentque. 
sic alid ex alio numquam dcaistet oriri, 
vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu.* 

The ordeal of Death, which was so tragic a catastrophe for each indi¬ 
vidual living creature, was evidently an indispensable contrivance for 
an ambitious Natura Creatrix if she was ever to break out of the blind 
alley of a deathless and therefore static unicellular organism into the 
infinite variety of multicellular organic life. Nature’s endowment of her 
new creation with the gift of multipHcity-in-unity at the price of mortality 
insured her against being committed to more than a limited liability 
towards any single specimen or single species of her brood. It gave her a 
perpetually recurrent opportunity to liquidate her proven miscarriages 
and to follow up her more promising experiments. In fact, the epiphwy 
of Death in the history of Life on Earth, so far from convicting Nature of 
ineptitude or impotence, was evidence that she had been successfiil in 
retaining an initiative that was a synonym for creativity itself; for the 
mortality of the creature was merely the obverse of Nature’s unforfeited 
freedom to carry on her work of creation by varying at will the ratio 
between racial change and racial stability in the ever flowing series of her 
offspring. 

If this 'concede: necessest’* were the whole story of Death’s role in 
Nature’s dealings with her creature Man, we might have ruefully to con¬ 
clude that, in the working of the Generation Cycle, a rhythm in the flow 
of Physical Life had in truth imposed its dominion on the Spirit of Man. 
Before we accept this oonclusion, however, we may recall that, in the 
life of those higher bring creatures, culminating in Man, which pro¬ 
create and die, there are two alternative methods of transmitting, from 
one generation to another, behaviour approved as valuable for future 
representatives of the species. There can be a transmission of a racial 
heritage of instincts and aptitudes through the physiological process of 
procreation; and there can be a transmission of a social heritage of habits 
and knowledge through the spiritual process of moral and intellectual 
education in ^e broad unprofessional meaning of this word.* The second 
of these methods of transmission, which was the younger of the two, had 
been employed, as a second string to the older physiological device, by 

> Lucredus, D4 Rmtm Natvrd, Book HI, U. 931-4, 963-5, tnd 967-71. 

* Lucretius, op. dt., Book III, 1 . 962. 

> 'Just u bioloigicsl evolution was rendered both possible and inevitable when material 
orgatmation became self-reproducing, so conscious evolution was rendered both possible 
and inevitable when aociu organisation became self-reproducing* (Huidev, Julian: 
EvoUtiionary Ethict, the Romanes Lecture 1943, reprints in H>i«ley, T. H. and J.: 
Evolution EUtUs, 1893-1943 (London 1947, Pilot Press), p. taa). 
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the non-human higher animals; but Man had been unique in inverting 
these proportions in the relative use that he had made of these two facili¬ 
ties ; for Man had made singularly little use of a sexual animal's physiolo¬ 
gical facility,^ while on the other hand he had developed a social animal’s 
educational facility on an enormous scale without apparently having come 
within range of exhausting a capacity that thus bade htir to go on 
serving him ad infinitum.^ 

This capacity for transmitting a social heritage through a spiritual 
channel ot the Human Spirit’s own making was manifestly Man’s dis¬ 
tinctive trait.’ In the creation, preservation, improvement, and liquida¬ 
tion of all the pre-human multi-cellular terrestrial flora and fauna, 
Nature had used Death for her own purposes without asking her crea¬ 
tures’ leave; but, in the ensuing human episode of the story, Man—im¬ 
potent though he might be to win exemption from Nature’s common 
law—had at any rate discovered a means of making an ineluctable Death 
serve Man’s purposes as well as Nature’s. A social animal which, in 
virtue of its sociality, had succeeded in scaling the precipitous ascent from 
Sub-Man’s level to Man’s had made use of Nature’s Generation Cycle 
as an instrument for regulating the ratio between a social change and a 
social stability that, imlike the racial change and racial stability which had 
hitherto been Nature’s prime concern, were elements in a spiritual 
world of Man’s own. In thus making the Generation Cycle serve a social 
as well as a racial purpose, the Spirit of Man in the Age of the Primitive 
Societies had been doing what we have already watched it doing when, in 
the Age of the Civilizations, it seized the chance offered by an industrial 
revolution in Western Man’s economic life in order to emancipate Man’s 
economic activities from the dominion of astronomical and meteorolo¬ 
gical laws of Nature by bringing them under the rule of laws intrinsic 
to these human activities themselves. In these two achievements Man 
was progressively conjuring into existence an autonomous human pro¬ 
vince within Nature’s realm; and this finding may help us to answer a 
question which we raised at the beginning of this chapter; for it suggests 
that, among the ‘laws’ whose currency we have detected in human 
history, laws of Non-Human Nature exercising a dominion over human 
affairs are likely to have been, not, of course, abrogated, but restricted in 
the scope of their incidence, by laws intrinsic to Human Nature in the 
psychic and spiritual meaning to which we are here confining our usage 
of the term. We can test this possibility by ascertaining whether it is in 

* 'Indeed, there are ground* for *uspecting thet bielencal evoIutk>n his come to in 
end, 10 far as any sort of m^'or advance is concerned' (Huxley, J., ibid., p. ta^). 

s 'Real advance is now on quite another and more active front—^e acquisition and 
transmission of wisdom and experience’ (Sinnott, E. W.: 'The Biological Basis of 
Democracy\ in Tht RevUw, vol. xxxv, pp. 61-73 (New Haven, Conn. 19451 Yale 
University Press), quoted in Huxley, op. dt., p. 184). 

Man 'bias invented a new mechanism of her^ity-—the transmission of Civilisation to 
his descendants by writing, teaching, artistic creation.... The essential feature of human 
evolution is .. . that it is a process dependent on Man's tO€ial life' (Waddington, C. H.: 
'Human Id^s and Human Progrets’, in 7 />< World Reviow, August 1946, pp. 29-36, 
quoted in Huxley, op. dt., p. tSj). 

* 'With the advent of Man, major evolutionary change is, and will continue to be, 
mediated throi^h a aodal, not through a biological, mechanism* (Huxley, J.: 'The 
Vindicadon of UarwinUm’, in Huxley, T. H. and J.: Evolution and Etfdes, 1893^X943 
(London 1947, Pilot Press), p. 176). 
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harmony or in contradiction with historical facts. The business cycles in 
the history of an Industrialized Western Society, the war-and-peace 
cycles in the histories of the Western, Hellenic, and Sinic societies, and 
rhythms discernible in the growths and in the disintegrations of these 
and other civilizations are obvious test cases for us to explore. 

In our consideration of business cycles in the present context, we have 
already come to the conclusion that, in the industrial phase of economic 
activity with which these cycles are associated, the laws of Nature whose 
currency can be detected are laws inherent in the life of the Human 
Psyche itself, and that, even if these psychic laws should prove not to be 
solely the laws of Reason which the pure monetary theory of business 
cycles was inclined to sec in them exclusively, it was reco^ized by most 
authorities that some of them, at least, were laws governing the play of 
feelings welling up from the subconscious depths of the Psyche—parti¬ 
cularly the expectant feelings of Hope and Fear. When we pass from the 
consideration of the forty-months-long ‘Kitchin’ business cycles and the 
nine-to-ten-years-long business cycles to the twenty-thrcc-to- 

twenty-five-years-long 'Rostow-Spiethoff' phases and the forty-to-sixty- 
years-Iong ‘Kondratiefl* business cycles^ which had been keeping time 
with the contemporary war-and-peace cycles in latter-day Western his¬ 
tory, and which might turnout to be reflections on the economic plane of 
these cycles on the political and military plane, it is evident that the 
alternating bouts of war and spells of peace with an average duration of 
28*83 waves, with an average span of S7‘66 years, between 

successive turning-points in the same direction, either from peace to war 
or from war to peace, out of which the three regular war-and-peace 
cycles in Modem and post-Modem Western history had been built up,* 
could be accounted for convincingly as products of the working of ^e 
Generation Cycle in the transmission of a social heritage. 

It is manifest that the survivors of a nneration that has been of mili¬ 
tary age during a bout of war will be shy, for the rest of their lives, of 
bringing a repetition of this tragic experience either upon themselves or 
upon their children, and that therefore the psychological resistance to 
any move towards the breaking of a peace that the living memory of a 
previous war has made so precious is likely to be prohibitively strong 
until a new generation that knows War only by hearsay has had time to 
grow up and to come into power. On the same showing, a bout of war, 
once precipitated, is likely to persist until the peace-bred generation 
that has light-heartedly run into war has been replaced, in its turn, by a 
war-worn generation whom these inexperienced war-mongers have sent 
to the shambles. Thus the alternating transitions from war to peace and 
from peace to war which succeed one another in the three Western 
regular war-and-peace cycles at intervals of an average span of 28*83 
years could be explained as effects of the periodic breach that is made in 
the continuity of a social tradition every time that an experience has to 
be transmitted by the generation that has experienced it in its own life to 
a generation that has merely learnt of it at second hand. Yet this loss of 
compelling first-hand experience in the transition from one generation 

> See pp. 130-2, ftbovo. * See p. 287, above. 
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to its immediate successor, which might account for alternations of war 
and peace at intervals of alx>ut the average length of a generation, would 
not account for the distinction that an empiri<^ survey of the historical 
evidence has led us to draw between ’general wars’ and ’supplementary 
wars’ and between the ‘general peace’ that is apt to follow a round of 
‘supplementary wars’ and the 'breathing*space’ that is apt to precede it; 
for the complete War-and-Peace Cycle constituted by the occurrence of 
a set of these four diverse phases in an unvarying regular order has a 
wave-length with a span, not just of approximately the length of a single 
generation cycle, but of approximately the aggregate length of four 
generation cycles, whether we measure this span from outbreak to out¬ 
break of general wars or from the inauguration of one general peace to 
that of the next in the series. If we are to look for an explanation of the 
War-and-Peace Cycle in the working of some psychic law of Human 
Nature, and to find this psychic law in the petiole breaking of the con¬ 
tinuity of a social heritage as this is transmitted by one generation to an¬ 
other, we shall not be able to account on these lines for a rhythm of the 
wave-length of the War-and-Peace Cycle unless we find that a cumula¬ 
tive psychic and social effect can be produced by a series of breaks 
between generations running beyond the singular into the plural. 

We have only to remind ourselves of this consideration in order to 
recognize that a concatenation, not just of two generations, but of three, 
is apt to be the vehicle of social transformation in changes of Nationality, 
of Religion, and of Class. In all these three variations on the theme of 
social metamorphosis, it takes not only more than the experience-span 
of a single lifetime, but also more than a single breach of social continuity 
through the transmission of experience from one generation to another, 
to negotiate the passage from an inherited nationality, religion, or class 
to an adopted one. 

In the field of changes of Nationality, this ‘law’ to the effect that it 
takes three generations for a family to achieve a social metamorphosis is 
aptly exemplified in an illustration of it that once came to the writer’s 
personal notice. One day in the summer of a.d. 1932, at a public luncheon 
in the city of Troy, New York State, the writer, finding himself seated 
next to the local Director of Public Education, took the op{>ortunity to 
ask his neighbour what, among all his manifold professional duties, was 
the job that he was finding the most interesting at the time. ‘Organizing 
English lessons for grandparents’ the Director promptly and imhesita- 
tingly replied. ‘And how, in an English-speaking country, does anybody 
manage to arrive at being a grandparent without having mastered the 
natio^ language?’ I thoughUessly went on to inquire. 'Well, you see,’ 
said the Director, ‘Troy is the principal seat of the linen colW manu¬ 
facturing industry in the United States, and, before the enactment of the 
United States ImmigrationRestrictionActsof 1921 and 1924, most of the 
labour-force here was recruited from foreign immigrants and their fami¬ 
lies. Now the immigrants who came from each of the principal emi¬ 
grant-exporting coimtries had a way—which was natural enough in the 
new and strange surroundings in which they found themselves over here 
—of cleaving, as close as they could, to their own familiar past by 
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continuing to consort with other birds of the same feather. Immigrants 
of the same national origin were not only apt to work side by side in the 
same factories; they were apt to live next door to one another in the same 
blocks of tenements; and so, when the time came for them to retire, most 
of them knew little more English than they had known when they had 
first landed on American shores. They did not have to know any more up 
to this point in the American chapter of their life, because they com* 
manded the services of home-bred interpreters. Their children had 
arrived in America young enough to go to the public school before 
entering the factory in their turn, and the combination of an American 
education with, let us say, an Italian infancy had made them thoroughly 
bilingual; they talked English in the betory, street, and store and It^an 
in their parents’ homes almost without noticing that they were constantly 
switching back and forth from one language to the other; and their 
effortless and ungrudging bilingualism was highly convenient for their 
old parents. Indeed, it abetted their parents’ inclination, after their 
retirement, to forget even the smattering of English that they had once 
picked up during their working life in the factory. However, this is not 
the end of the story; for in due course the retired immigrants’ children 
married and had children of their own, and, for these representatives of 
a third generation, English was the language of the home as well as the 
school. Since their own parents had married after having been educated 
in the United States, one of them would be of non-Italian origin as often 
as not, and then English would be the lingua franca in which the father 
and mother would communicate with one another. So the American- 
born children of bilingual parents would not know their grandparents’ 
Italian mother tongue, and, moreover, would have no use for it. Why 
should they put themselves out in order to learn a foreign lingo that 
would convict them of an un-American origin which they were eager to 
slough off and consign to oblivion ? So the grandparents found that their 
grandchildren could not be induced to communicate with them in the 
only language in which the grandparents were able to talk with any ease, 
and they were thus confronted suddenly, in thcirold age, with the appal¬ 
ling prospect of being unable to establish any human contact with their 
own living descendants. For Italians and other non-English-speaking 
Continent^ Europeans vnth a strong sense of family solidarity, this pro¬ 
spect was intolerable. For the first time in their lives they now had an in¬ 
centive for mastering the hitherto unattractive language of their adopted 
country; and last year they thought of applying to me for help. Of course 
I was eager to arrange special dasses for them; and, though it is no¬ 
torious that the enterprise of learning a foreign l^guagc becomes more 
difficult progressively as one grows older, I can assure you that these 
English lessons for grandparents have been one of the most successful and 
rewarding pieces or work that we have ever taken in hand in our depart¬ 
ment.’ 

This tale of Troy shows how a series of three generations can achieve, 
through the cumulative effect of two successive caesuras, a social meta¬ 
morphosis which could never have been achieved by representatives of a 
single generation within the span of a single lifetime. The process by 
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which an Italian family transformed itself into an American family could 
not be analysed or described intelligibly in terms of any single life. An 
interaction between representatives of three successive generations was 
required in order to bring it about. The first generation of immigrants 
had to wait for the birth of grandchildren to move them seriously to 
embrace an alien nationality into which their grandchildren had been 
bom. And, when we turn from changes of Nationality to consider 
changes of Religion and of Class, we find that, in these other two fields 
likewise, the family, not the individual, is the intelligible unit, and that, 
in the process of these changes likewise, the cumulative effect of two 
successive breaks between generations is needed in order to achieve the 
metamorphosis. 

In a class-conscious Modem England which in a.d, 1952 was fast dis¬ 
solving under the writer's eyes, it had usually taken three generations to 
make ’gentlefolk* out of a family of ’working-class* or even of ‘lower- 
middle-class* antecedents; and in the field of Religion the standard 
wave-length of the process of conversion seems to have been the same. 
In the history of the eradication of Paganism in the Roman World, the 
intolerantly devout Christian-born Emperor Theodosius I followed the 
ex-pagan convert Constantine I on the Imperial Throne, not in the next 
generation, but in the next but one; and in the history of the eradication 
of Protestantism in an Early Modem Western France there was the same 
interval between the intolerantly devout Catholic-born Bourbon King 
Louis XIV and his ex-Calvinist Bourbon grandfather King Henry IV. 
In a post-Modern Western France at the turn of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries of the Christian Era it took the same number of 
generations to breed genuinely devout Catholics among the grand¬ 
children of officially reconverted bourgeois agnostics or atheists who had 
re-embraced Catholicism on the cynically calculating consideration that 
this %vas a traditional form of virtual Paganism, native to the soil of 
France, which promised, if only the Church could re-enlist sufficient 
support, to serve as an effective institutional bulkhead against a rising 
tide of Socialism and other ideologies that threatened to do away with 
the economic inequality between the bourgeosie and the working class.^ 
In the Syriac World, again, under the Umayyad Caliphate, it took three 
generations to breed genuinely devout Muslims amoi^ Mawlks^ whose 
ex-Christian or ex-!^roastrian grandfathers had officially embraced 
Islam in order to make themselves eligible for being adopted as clients by 
influential members of a Primitive Muslim Arab ruling class. The dura¬ 
tion of the Uma5ryad regime, which stood for the conquerors* ascendency 
over the conquered, ^vas determined by the threc-gencrations-long 
period that had to elapse in order to bring ffie original converts* Muslim- 
born grandchildren on to the stage of History. The Umayyad agents of a 
libertarian Arab ‘ascendancy’ were supplanted by 'Abbasid exponents of 
a Muslim egalitarianism^ when, in the name of Islamic principles and 
ideals, the genuinely devout Muslim grandchildren of cynical converts 

< See the observation* of a French authority in Toynbee, A. J., and Boulter, V. M.: 
Surxfty of International Affairt, 19^9 (London 1930, Milford), p. 480, o. i. 

* See VI. vii. 142-4. ^ See VI. vii. 147-52. 
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tried conclusions with the Laodicean Muslim grandchildren of Laodi¬ 
cean Muslim Arab conquistadores} 

If a concatenation of three generation cycles thus proves to be the 
regular psychic vehicle of social change in the three fields of Religion, 
Class, and Nationality, it would not be surprising to hnd a concatenation 
of four generations playing a similar part in the field of International 
Politics. In another context* we have already found that, in the field of 
encounters between civilizations, the Time-interval between the crea¬ 
tion of an intelligentsia and its revolt against its makers has had an 
average length of about 137 years—i.e. about twenty years more than the 
combined Time-span of four generations of average length—in a set of 
three or four instances; and it is not difficult to see how a concatenation 
of four generations might also determine the wave-length of the War- 
and-Peacc Cycle, if we may assume that the agony of a general war makes 
a deeper impression on the Psyche than is made on it by a comparatively 
anodyne round of supplementary wars. While it might require no more 
than a single inter-generational caesura to efface the impression of a 
general war sufficiently to give the next generation the nerve to embark 
on supplementary wars of limited scope, it might require two or three 
caesuras to make the grandchildren or great-grandchildren of the per¬ 
petrators and victims of a previous general war so insensitive to their 
forebears’ crimes and sufferings as to have the heart to re-perform the 
tragedy on the grand scale. A psychological process thus working itself out 
across two or three inter-generational caesuras w'ould extend, on an aver¬ 
age, over a time-span of something between 87^ and ii6| years; and, in the 
Modem and post-Modern ages of Western history, these are, as we have 
seen,* in foct the approximate maximum and minimum lengths of an 
interval between the outbreak of one general war and another which 
gives the measure of the wave-length of the War-and-Peacc Cycle.* 

The Subjection of Broken-down Civilizatiom to Lam of Subconscious 
Human Nature 

This War-and-Peacc Cycle, however, is neither the last nor the longest 
of the regularities and recurrences for which we have to seek an explana¬ 
tion ; for each of these cycles running to a wave-length of anything from 
about So to about izo years is merely one term in a series. In 

< S«« VI. vii. 144. This is an exemplification of ■ ‘Uw’—noticed in III. iit. 34-25 
—that, in Komad empirei in partibut ttgrieetarum, it utiully uke» three generxtions, 
reckoning from the date of the Nomed conqueror*’ eruption out of 'the Desert’ on to 
'the Sown', for the Nomad empire-builder* to degenerate and for their 'human cattle* 
to recuperate. * See IX. viii. 341, n. i. 

* In this terie* of war-and-peace cyclea the overture took 74 year* (a.p. X494-1568), 
the fint regular cycle yean (a.d. 1568-1672), the second renlar ^cle 120 year* 
(A.O. 1673-1792), the thira regular cycle 122 years (a.s. 1792-1814). See Table I on 
p. 2^, above. 

4 In the light of this tentative psychological explanation of the standard wave-length 
of the War-and-Peacc Cycle, we can perhaps now see why a reduplicated general war— 
in which one general war is followed, after a single breathing-space, by another general 
war instead of by a round of relatively innocuous supplementary wars—should be *0 
portentous an enormity. If it normally requires two or three inter-gmerational caesura* 
to nerve a society to plunge into a general war again, the reduplication of a general war 
after a single caesura is manifestly something contrary to Human Nature, and the 
penalty for this breach of a psychic law is likdy to be aa signal as the breach itself. 
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Western history a series of war>and-peace cycles which had started in 
A.D. 1494 was in its 458th year and its fourth cycle in a.d. 1952; in 
Hellenic history a series that had started in 321 B.c. had run through 290 
years and three cycles before it had been wound up in 31 B.C.; in Sinic 
history, 459 (or 550) years and five cycles had elapsed before a series 
that had started in 680 (or 771) b.c. had been wound up in 221 b.c.* 
Moreover, each of the first two series was, as we have seen,* only the 
second chapter of an older and longer story. In the history of eacli of 
these civilizations, and of others as well, we can trace these series of war- 
and-peace cycles in the relations between parochial sovereign states back 
into the afflicted civilization’s growth>phase; we can watch the general 
wars that the civilization periodically inflicts on itself progressively taking 
a greater toll of the war-making society’s energies until, sooner or later, 
one of these catastrophes precipitates a social breakdown; and from that 
epoch-making point we can follow the series of war-and-peace cycles 
working itself out to its conclusion through a Time of Troubles whose 
standard length we have found empirically to be of the order of approxi¬ 
mately four centuries. A Time of Troubles, however, is no more than 
one phase of a far longer process of social disintegration; Times of 
Troubles are apt to be followed by universal states, and these, too, seem 
to run to a standard length of about four hundred years, which they 
sometimes exceed when they encroach upon the ensuing interregnum 
that is apt to intervene between the dissolution of a disintegrating civili¬ 
zation and the emergence of a successor affiliated to it. Thus the total 
Time-span taken by a series of war-and-peace cycles may vary between 
a minimum of 400 years and a maximum of 600, or perhaps even more, 
while the total Time-span taken by the disintegration of a civilization 
may vary between a minimum of 8<>o years and a maximum of not much 
less than x,ioo. Will a psychological explanation of regularities in human 
affairs, which has served us up to this point, avail to account for the uni¬ 
form recurrence of social processes, phase for phase in an identical 
sequence and measure for measure on an identical Time-scale, when 
these processes uniformly recurring in the histories of divers civiliza¬ 
tions expand over periods which arc many times longer, not only than 
the individual experience of a single life-time, but also than the cumula¬ 
tive experience of a concatenation of three or four generation cycles ? 
Considering that, on the level of personal consciousness, the span of 
continuous human experience is confined within the limits of a single 
life-time, our answer to our question would have been bound to be in the 
negative if, in our eyes, the intellectual and volitional surface of the 
Psyche had been the whole of the Psyche, as the Hellenic discoverers of 
the Intellect were prone to assume that it was. 

It is true that even the fathers of Hellenic philosophy were not $0 
thoroughly blinded by the dazzling light of a newly discovered Reason 
as to be altogether without an inkling of an irrational psychic life brewing 
below this brightly illuminated surface of the Psyche in the dark deeps of 
a subconscious abyss. Aristotle perceived and declared that ‘the Intellect 

< See Ttbles II and III, on pp. a68'*9 and 273, above. 

a See pp. 282-3, above. 
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by itself moves nothing’ and Plato had anticipated, and advanced be> 
yond, this merely negative Aristotelian dictum in his myth of the Soul 
as a charioteer driving two mettlesome steeds of diverse temperaments.* 
All the same, it was left to the children of a Western Civiliaation, affi¬ 
liated to the Hellenic, eventually to follow up these Hellenic surmises by 
tardily embarking, in a post-Modem Age of Western history, on the 
scientific exploration of a psychic underworld that had been familiar to 
Indie and Sinic contemporaries of the Hellenic discoverers of the Intel¬ 
lect, and that had been the source of every poet’s and prophet’s inspira¬ 
tion in all times and places. 

In the Western World in the writer’s generation a Western science of 
Psychology was still in its infancy; yet the pioneers had already carried 
their reconnaissances far enough to enable C. G. Jung to report that the 
subconscious abyss on whose surface each individual human personality’s 
conscious intellect and will were afioat was not an undifferentiated ch^ 
but was an articulated universe in which one layer of psychic activity 
could be discerned below another. The nearest layer to the surface 
appeared to be a Personal Subconscious deposited by a personality’s 
individual experiences in the course of his or her own life up to date; 
the deepest layer to which the explorers had so far penetrated appeared to 
be a Racial Subconscious that was not peculiar to any individual but was 
common to all human beings, inasmuch as the Primordial Images 
latent there reflected the common experiences of Mankind, deposited 
during the infancy of the Human Race, if not at a stage before Man had 
yet become completely human. On this showing, it was perhaps not un¬ 
reasonable to surmise that, in beween the uppermost and the lower¬ 
most of the layers of the Subconscious that Western scientists had so far 
succeeded in bringing within their ken, there might be intermediate 
layers deposited neither by racial experience nor by personal experience, 
but by corporate experience of a supra-personal but infra-racial range. 
There might be layers of experience common to a family, common to a 
community, or common to a society; and, if, at the next level above the 
Primordial Images common to the whole Human Race, there should 
indeed prove to be images expressing the peculiar £thos of a particular 
society, the impress of ffiese on the Psyche might account for the length 
of the periods which certain social processes seemed to require in order 
to work themselves out.* 

For example, one such social image that was manifestly apt to imprint 
itself deeply on the subconscious psychic life of the children of a civiliza¬ 
tion in process of growth was the idol of the parochial sovereign state; 
and it can readily be imagined that, even after this idol had begun to 
exact from its devotees human sacrifices as grim as any that the Canaan- 
ites ever paid to Moloch or the Bengalis to Juggernaut, the victims of a 
demon which these victims themselves had conjured up might well need 
the poignant experience, not just of a single life-time and not just of one 
concatenation of three generation cycles, but of a span of not less than 

> Aristotle: Etkiea Nieomaekea, Z 2, pp. 1139 a-b, quoted in 111 . iii. 231, n. 1, and 
on p. 393, below. 

* Plato: Phatdrta, a46A-is7B. 

t This consideration has Imn anticipated in IX. viii. X15-16. 
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four hundred years, in order to bring themselves to the point of plucking 
this baneful idolatry out of their hearts and casting it from them. It can 
also readily be imagined that they might need, not just four hundred 
years, but eight hundred years or a thousand, to dissociate themselves 
from the civilization whose breakdown and disintegration a Time of 
Troubles had made manifest, and to open their hearts to receive the 
impress of some other society of the same species or of the different 
species represented by the higher religions. For the image of a civiliza¬ 
tion presumably makes a still more potent appeal to the Subconscious 
Psyche than the ima^ of any of the parochial states into which civiliza¬ 
tions are apt to be articulated on the political plane unless and until they 
eventually enter into a universal state. From the same angle of ment^ 
vision we can likewise understand how a universal state, once established, 
should sometimes succeed, in its turn, in retaining its hold over its ex- 
subjects’, or even over its actual destroyers’, hearts for generations or 
perhaps even for centuries after it has lost its usefulness as well as its 
power and has become almost as grievously heavy an incubus as the 
antecedent parochial states that it had been created to liquidate.* 

'The relation between the external anxieties felt by the representatives 
of an adult generation—anxieties that are directly conditioned by the 
social position of the people who feel them—and the inward, automatically 
operating, anxieties of these people’s children in the rising generation is 
unquestionably a phenomenon of importance over a wide field. . . . The 
stamp that is set by the procession of successive generations on both the 
psychic development of the individual and the course of historical change 
is something that we shall only begin to understand more adequately th^ 
we do at present when we have become more capable than we are to-day 
of taking our observations, and doing our historical thinking, in terms of 
long chains of generations.'^ 

If the social laws current in the histories of civilizations are indeed 
reflections of psychological laws governing some infra-personal layer of 
the Subconscious Psyche, this would also explain why these social laws 
should be, as we have found them to be, so much more dearly pronounced 
and more exactly regular in the disintegration-phase of a broken-down 
civilization’s history than in its foregoing gro\vth-phase. 

Though the growkh-phase, as well as the disintegration-phase, can be 
analysed into a series of bouts of Challenge-and-Response, we have 
found it impossible to discern any standard wave-length common to the 
successive bouts through which sodal gro>vth takes place, whether we 
measure the intervals between successive presentations of challenges or 
the intervals between successive deliveries of effective responses, and we 
have also seen that in the growth-phase these successive challenges and 
successive responses are infinitely various. By contrast, we have found 
that the successive stages of the disintegration-phase are marked by 
repeated presentations of an identical challenge which continues to recur 
because the disintegrating society continues to fail to meet it;* and we 

* Ste VI. vu. 7-46* 

* Elm, N.: Ubtr d*n Protas dtr ZivUuation, vot. ii: Wandlungtn der GtuUtchqft; 
ErUv/urJ XU tintr The^rit der ZiviUuuicn (Basel 1939, Haus zxun FaUcen), p. 451. 

> See V. V. 
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have also found that, in all past cases of social disintegration that we have 
mustered in an empirical survey, the same successive stages all invariably 
occur in the same order, each stage taking approximately the same period 
of time in the history of one civilization as the corresponding stage in the 
history of another, so that the disintegration-phase as a whole presents 
the picture of a uniform process with a uniform total duration when we 
take a synoptic view of the divers examples of it provided by the histories 
of a dozen different broken-down civilizations. Indeed, as soon as a social 
breakdown has occurred and the process of social disintegration has set 
in, the tendency towards variety and differentiation that is characteristic 
of the growth-phase of a civilization is replaced by a nisus towards uni¬ 
formity and identity that shows its power and persistence by triumphing 
sooner or later over interference from outside, as well as over recalcitrance 
from within. 

We have observed, for example,^ how, when first a Syriac and then an 
Indie universal state was cut short by the impact of an intrusive Hellenic 
Civilization prematurely, before it had completed a universal state's 
standard life-span of some four hundred years’ duration, the smitten and 
submerged society could not or would not pass away until, in spite of the 
disturbing influence of an alien body social, it had duly completed the 
regular course of a broken-down society's disintegration by eventually 
re-entering into the interrupted phase and abiding in a reintegrated uni¬ 
versal state long enough to make up, in the aggregate, a psychological 
equivalent of the leng^ of time nornially occupied by this phase in the 
standard pattern of disintegration-process.^ Disintegration did not 
culminate in dissolution in either of these two historic cases imtil the 
prematurely shattered universal state had re-established its structure 
and resumed its course, even though in Indie history the interrupted 
universal state had to wait for more than 450 years before it could find 
its opportunity to achieve an avatar of the Mauryan Empire in the shape 
of the Guptan Empire, while in Syriac history it had to wait for no less 
than 950 years for the Achaemenian Empire to re-emerge in the shape of 
the Amb Caliphate. These belated but insistent resumptions of a regular 

« Id I. i 73-77. 

> Thu p»vchol(Mic*l equivalent’ of a normal CMitinuous Time-apan of approximately 
four hundred years length does not. of course, sdd up to predacly the lame hgure in the 
aggregate when it is provided in two instalmenu aerated from one another chrono- 
lopcally by the intrusion of an alien civilisation. We abould expect it to take a longer 
aggre|ate tale of years to produce a psychologic] effect in two iniialmenu than to pro¬ 
duce It in a tingle on^ and in the Syriac case we find, in fact, that the effective durations 
of the Achteroenian Empire and the Arab Caliphate amount, in the aggregate, not just 
to 400 yean, but to 522 (see Tsble 1 in vol. vi. p. 327, and alto in vol. vi>, P* 769, 
there). On the other hand the effective durationt of the Mauryan and Guptan Empire* 
amount to no more than 32a years (tee ibid.); and, even if we were to equate the period 
of the Pax Guptiea with the full leng^ of time during whi^ the Gupta ^natty was 
ofRcully regnant, we abould barely arrive at an aggregate exceeding four hundred yean 
for the two insealmentt here. 

, This at first tight turprisingly anuU aggregate duration of a pax oacumtniea in Indie 
history U perhaps partly ci^lamed by the consideration that a ptycbological equi>^ent 
of it wat also provided regionally, during the period of Hellenic intrusion, by the Bm- 
trian Greek, Salcan, Kushan, and Andhran r^nme* to tome extent. In this context we 
mty observe thtt, during the corresponding Hellenic intrusion upon the Syriac World, 
the role of the Andhra Dynasty in Iodic history was plsyed in Syriac history by the 
Ataacidse and Satanidae, and the role of the Bactrisn Greek. Sakan, and Kushan pnnees 
by the Seleucidse. 
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course of disintegration, with a standard duration, that had been inter- 
rupted by the intrusion of an alien society, have their converse in the 
belated but ineluctable dissolution of the Egyptiac Society after it had 
set Fate at defiance by galvanizing its dead body social into a state of life- 
in-death which it managed to maintain for as long a period—some two 
thousand years in all—as the aggregate length of &e preceding growth- 
phase and disintegration-phase.' The moral of this fruitless Egyptiac 
tour de force is 

Nec prorsum vitam ducendo demimus hilum 
tempore de mortis nec delibare valemus 
quo minus esse diu possimus forte perempti. 
proinde licet quot vis vivendo condere saeda: 
mors aetema tamen nilo minus ilia manebit, 
nec minus ille diu iam non erit, ex hodiemo 
lumine qui finem vitai fecit, et ille 
mensibus atque annis qui multis oeddit ante.* 

Apparently a broken-down dvilization that has travelled so far along the 
path of disintegration as to have entered into a universal state has no 
more power to achieve immortality by prolonging this phase of life-in¬ 
death m saecula saeculorum than it has to anticipate the inevitable hour 
by going into dissolution before it has served the full term which every 
disintegrating civilization is doomed to serve in this phase of the disinte¬ 
gration process. 

This striking contrast between the regularity and uniformity of the 
phenomena of social disintegration and the irregularity and diversity of 
the phenomena of sodal growth has been noted frequently in this Study 
up to this point as a matter of manifest historical fact, without any at¬ 
tempt so far to accoxmt for it. In the present Part, which is concerned 
with the relation between Law and Freedom in human affairs, it is incu- 
bent on us to grapple with this problem; and a key to its solution may be 
found in the difference between the respective natures of the conscious 
personality on the surface of the Psyche and the subconscious levels of 
psychic life underlying it. 

The distinctive gift of Consciousness is a freedom to make choices— 
bet^veen alternative courses of action for the Will, and between alterna¬ 
tive ideas and beliefs for the Intellect; and, although this path of freedom 
has an inner law and order of its own which is manifest from Avithin to 
the thinking, planning, and acting personality itself, the same path looks 
capriciously disorderly when it is surveyed by a spectator from outside. 
In the sight of an alien observer, ‘the wind bloweth where it listeth’ ;* 
and, considering that a relative freedom b one of the characteristics of 
the growth-phase in the history of a civilization, it b, after all, only to be 
expected that, in so far as human beings are free in these circumstances 
to determine' their own future for themselves, the course which they 
follow should be in truth, as it appears to be, a wayward one in the sense 
of being recalcitrant to the rule of ‘la^-s of Nature’. 

The reign of Freedom, which thus keeps ‘laws of Nature’ at bay, b, 

* See I. i. 236-9. * Lucretius: De Rtrum Nabtrd, Book III, U. 1087-94. 

1 Jo^ iii. 8. 
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however, precarious inasmuch as it depends upon the fulhlment of two 
conditions, both of which are evidently exacting and arduous. The first 
condition is that the conscious personality must keep the subconscious 
underworld of the Psyche under the Will’s and the Reason’s control; the 
second condition is that it must also contrive to ‘dwell together in unity’* 
with the other conscious personalities with which it has to dwell on some 
terms or other in the mortal life of a Homo Sapiens who was a social ani¬ 
mal before he was a human being, and was a sexual organism before he 
was a social animal. These two necessary conditions for the exercise of 
freedom are actually inseparable from one another; for, if it is true that, 
‘when knaves fall out, honest men come by their own’,^ it is no less true 
that, when persons f^ out, the Subconscious Psyche escapes from the 
unwelcome control of each and all of them. 

Plato’s comparison of the demonic forces of the Subconscious to 
mettlesome steeds, and of the controlling Personality to a charioteer, is 
perhaps too flattering to the Soul. The Zen School of Mahayanian 
Buddhism may be nearer to the mark in likening the Subconscious to an 
ox and tire Conscious Personality to a boy who has to win and keep con¬ 
trol over the powerful and recalcitrant beast by cultivating the Orphic arts 
of tact and charm.^ Mithraism, picturing the beast, not as an ox, but as 
a bull, draws the conclusion that he cannot be domesticated and must 
therefore be butchered if the Personality is to assert its freedom effec¬ 
tively, and this militant attitude cowards the Subconscious Psyche, which 
is the antithesis of a Far Eastern modus vwendi, was bequeathed by 
Mithraism to Western Christendom. 

‘From the beginning the Chinese seem to have favoured a dynamic 
rather than a moral conception of the Universe. The specialisation of the 
Intellect never assumed so great an ascendancy as to pit Reasoning Man 
against Unreasoning Nature. Whereas the heroic attitude of the West 
tends to picture Man in constant warfare with the destructive powers of 
Nature, Chinese common sense prefers to convince the bull that a parallel 
movement is better in every way than mere opposition. In the West the 
dragon symbolises the power of evil or the force of regression, for the 
Western mind is rooted in the idea that Man’s original nature is evil. In 
the East the dragon dwells on the highest mountains and is identified with 
clouds and flowing water, because the Eastern mind sees spiritual events 
as the interplay of natural elements. Hence the dragon, as symbol of the 
inexhaustible potential of natural energy, represents beneficent spiritual 
power.* So long as it is conceived along Miltonesque lines as representing 

> Pi. czxxiii. t. 

* Palmer, Samuel: AfvraJ Buoys on Somt of ths Mott Curiota and Significant EngHsk, 
Scotch, and Fordm Proverbs (London 1710, mnwicke), p. 3x7. 

) See Susulu. O. T.: The Ten Oscherding Pietures (Kyoto 1948, Sekai Seiten Kanko 
Kyokai), ^otea in VII. vii. 506. 

* Wu Goethe inspired by some picture, or pictorial image, of Chineae provenance 
when he wrote 

Kennit du den Berg und setnen Wolkensteg? 

Das Maultier aucht in Nebcl seinen Weg, 

In H2hlen wohnt der Drachen alte Brat, 

Et atOrst der Pels und Ober ihn die Flut: 

Kennst du ihn wobi ? 

Dahinl Dahin 

Geht uoaer Weg; O Vater, lasa uiu ziehnl 

Waa it merely a chronological coincidence that an eighteenth-century Weatero philo- 
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the power of Hell, it has to be combated as evil. Yet, if we only could 
regard the dragon as a superior power, it would possibly reveal to us the 
daemonic aspect of God.’* 

A more prosaic variation on the same mythical theme is the picture of 
a man who has to drive to market neither Saint George’s dragon nor 
Mithra’s bull nor a Chinese sage’s ox, but some sullenly obstinate ani¬ 
mal, such as a camel, a mule, or a goat, or some perversely insubordinate 
animal, such as a pig. It is relatively easy for the man to survey the 
country, choose hb market, and find the most direct road leading to thb 
goal; but ‘the Intellect by itself moves nothing’;* the man would be 
going to market on a boodess errand if he failed to bring the pig along 
with him; and in any case hb freedom docs not run to the length of 
allowing him thb choice; for he b tied to the pig by an undetachablc 
umbilical cord, and he must therefore either contrive to take the pig with 
him or resign himself to never reaching hb own objective. Hb choiw lies, 
not between bringing the pig to market and leaving it behind in its sty, 
but merely between alternative methods of trying to get the pig to travel 
hb way. If he b Mithraic-minded, he will cut the pig’s throat, sling the 
carcass over hb shoulder, and stagger forward with hb back bowed down 
under the weight of Pilgrim’s burden. If he b Prussian-minded, he will 
try to coerce the creature with a drill-sergeant’s rod;* if he is Platonic- 
nunded, he will try to drive it with a charioteer’s firm but sympathetic 
handling of the reins; if he b Zen-minded, he will try to charm it, with 
Orphic strains, to travel of its own accord towards the magic flute- 
player’s appointed goal for thb pair of incongruous yet inseparable 
Siamese twins. The man has a wide choice of wctics for bringing the 
beast along with him; the one thing that he cannot do b to ttavel unen¬ 
cumbered by the creature’s awkward company. His predicament has 
been portrayed, with the insight of genius, by Pascal. 

‘11 ne faut pas se miconnaitre: nous sommes automate autant qu’esprit; 
et dc Ik vient que I’instrument par Icquel la persuasion se fait n'est pas la 
scule demonstration. . . . Lea preuves ne convainquent que I'esprit; la 
coutume fait nos preuves lea plus fortes et les plus crues; ellc incline 
I'automatc, qui cntnunc I’esprit sans qu’il y pense. ... Quand on ne croit 
que par la force dc la conviction, et que I’automate est incline k croxre le 
contraire, ce n’est pas assez. II faut done fairc croire nos deux piices: 
I’esprit, par lea raisons, qu’il sufifit d’ayoir vues une fois en aa vie; et 
I’automate, par la coutume, ct cn ne lui permettant pas dc s’incljner au 
contraire. Incline cor meum, Deus'* 

It b evident that, even if this life-long implication with a subconscious 
fellow-traveller were the only impediment to the progress of a personality 


•oohy discarded a traditional Chriitian beUcf in Original Sin in favour of a revoluUonary 
fauh in the perfectibiUiy of Human Nature on moTOw of the 
Modem Weatem RepubUc of Lettert into the Simc Weltao^ujmg by Jesuit Si^- 
loguea at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth <^tunea? Or did^^e eonsewuw 

^**Aii«otfe' on p. 32S. n. i, above. * See IV. iv. 

♦ Pascal, Blaise: Ptntits, No. asa in Won Biunschvicg s arrangement of the text. 
The quotation is Ps. cxix. 36. 
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along the path of freedom, the task of perpetually vindicating this free¬ 
dom by keeping this obligatory subconscious companion in step with 
itself would be a heavy tax on a personality’s spiritual resources; but, in 
this ceaseless contest between man and pig, the man also labours under 
one grievous handicap from which the pig is exempt and of which the 
pig ^0 knows how to take full advantage. While there is only one pig, 
there is a host of drivers tethered to his sly tail; and, if the drivers fall out 
with one another and, in falling out, neutralize one another’s efforts to 
control the pig, then the pig has a chance of capturing the initiative from 
each and all of them, and of taking his revenge by leading each and all of 
them by the nose. The worst of it—from the drivers’ standpoint—is that, 
notwithstanding their common interest in keeping the pig in order, it 
is superhumanly difficult for the drivers to achieve and maintain the 
mutual harmony without which each of them will be impotent to carry 
out their identi^ task; for, though Man is a social animal, and indeed is 
this ex officio originis, his attempts to achieve harmony between will and 
will and between mind and mind have been as singularly unsuccessful as 
his attempts to discipline or civilize his subconscious mate, by contrast 
with Man’s extraordinary success in discovering the secrets, and tapping 
the energies, of Physical Nature. Moreover, in his social life Man has 
been least unsuccessful mthin the narrow range of his personal relations; 
the social problem that has signally defeated him is, as we have seen,* the 
problem of harmonizing wills and minds over a wider range on which a 
majority of the relations are necessarily impersonal. On this wider range, 
on which Man is bound to lead his social life if he is not to renounce his 
ambition to master Physical Nature,Man has so far not hit upon any more 
effective or less perilous an expedient than to mechanize the relations be¬ 
tween wills and intellects by subjecting them to ‘social drill’ through the 
enlistment of a faculty of mimesis which is the antithesis of rational 
choice and is, indeed, native, not to the conscious surface of the Psyche, 
but to the underlying subconscious abyss. If the quarrelsome drivers of 
the pig can think of no better way of keeping the peace among themselves 
than to take a leaf out of a porcine copybook, it is no wonder that their 
best-laid plans for securing social harmony with one another should 
‘gang aft a-gley’;* and it is, in fact, notorious that the institutional 
machinery through which Man has endeavoured to organize his life on a 
supra-personal range has been Man’s most tragic and most deadly failure. 
In the life which Man has made for himself on Earth, his institutions, in 
contrast to his personal relations, are the veritable slums, and the taint of 
moral obliquity is still more distressing in the least ignoble of these social 
tenements of the Human Spirit—for instance, in me churches and the 
academies—than in such unquestionably malignant institutions as Sla¬ 
very and War. 

Thus the gift of Consciousness, whose mission is to liberate the 
Human Spirit from ‘laws of Nature’ ruling over the subconscious abyss 
of the Psyche, is apt to defeat itself by misusing, as a weapon in a fratrici¬ 
dal conflict between one personality and anoAcr, the freedom that is 
its raison d'etre; and the structure and working of the Human Psyche 
* See IV. iv. 133 ~ 5 ® 4 * • Burns, Robert: To a Mous*. 
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accoiint for this tragic aberration without any need for recourse to 
Bossuet’s* impious hypothesis of special interventions on the part of an 
omnipotent yet nevertheless jealous God to make sure that human wills 
shall reduce one another to Impotence by cancelling one another out. 

‘History is so made that the end result always arises out of the conflict 
of many individual wills in which every will is itself the product of a host 
of special conditions of life. Consequently there exist innumerable inter¬ 
secting forces, an infinite group of parallelograms of forces which give rise 
to one resultant product—the historical event. This again may itself be 
viewed as the pre^uct of a force acting as a Whole without consciousness 
or volition; for what every individual wills separately is frustrated by what 
everyone else wills, and the general upshot is something which no one 
willed.* And so the course of History has run along like a natural process; 
it also is subject essentially to the same laws of motion.** 

This acute observation by one of the twin founding fathers of a Com¬ 
munist Church had been elaborated by a later Western student of social 
laws of Human Nature. 

‘Historical change, taken as a whole, is not the working out of any 
“rational" plan; yet at the same time it is also not just a chaotic appearance 
and disappearance of forms subject to no kind of order. How is this pos¬ 
sible ? How can it happen, at all, in a human world, that formations should 
come into being that have not been intended by any single human being, 
yet which, nevertheless, are worlds away ^om those shapes without 
stability, development, or structure that are assumed by the clouds. .. ? 

‘The answer to these questions is a simple one. The plans and the 
transactions, the feelings and the thoughts, of individual human beings 
are perpetually subject to interference, friendly or hostile, from one 
another. This interweasing of individual human plans and transactions, 
which is [one of the] fundamental [flicts of human life], . . . and which, 
moreover, goes on continuously from generation to generation, is some¬ 
thing that has not, itself, ever been planned. It cannot be understood by 
reference to the plans and aims of individual human beings, or on the 

* See the peutge quoted on pp. sSi-ij below. 

s In the s&me paiasge, EngeU cnimtt hu poignantly true atory of the mutual frustra¬ 
tion of human wilti with an unconvincin^y ‘happy ending': 

‘From the fact that the wills of individuala—who desire what the constitution of their 
body, as well as external circumstancca, in the lut instance economic (either personal or 
soew), determine them to desire—do not get whst they wish, but are sunk into an 
averan or common result, from all that one has no right to conclude that th^ equal 
zero. On the contrary, every will contributes to the result and is in so far forth included 
within it.’ 

This ‘happy ending’ to Engels’ grim proposition rings hollow; for wills thst ‘do not 

S et what they wish' do equal zero in terms of the achievement of a conscious personality’s 
eliberate purpose; and Engels' statement esm mean no more than that each frustrated 
will would have made a contribution to a resolution of forces if the forces here in play 
had been mechanical (as they are not) instead of being volitional (as th^ are). 

What moved Engels to adulterate the pure milk of his word by throwing in a grain of 
comfort that has the triple demerit of being untrue, unconsoUng, and incongruous ? The 
belief t^t human history is subject to lavn of Nature is one of the cardinal doctrines of 
the Communist feith. What has induced this secular theologian thus to blunt his theo¬ 
logy’s cutting edge f It looia as if Engels were here inadvertently contaminating the 
(^mmunUt conception that laws of Nature come into operation in human affairs through 
the mutu^ frustration of human wills with a reminiscence of the Christian conception 
that human wills can save themselves from frustration in ao far, and only in so far, as 
they voluntarily conform themselves to the will of God.—^A-J.T. 

> Engels, P.: Letter of the stst September, iSoo, to J. Bloch, reprinted in Hook, S.: 
Towards tka Undarstanding of Karl Marx (New York 1933, Day), pp. 334 ''S* 
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analogy of the pattern that these display. . .[On the other hand,] it has 
the power to produce changes and formations which no single human 
being has planned or created. This interdependence of human beings, one 
with another, gives rise to an order of a highly special character—and this 
order is more compelling and more powerful than the will and the reason 
of the individual human beings who bring it into existence. This order, 
consisting in a network of interwoven relatiorts, is the power that governs 
the course of historical change; this is the principle that lies at the root of 
the process of Civilisation. 

‘This order is neither "rational”—if by "rational” is meant something 
that has come into being, like a machine, as a result of purposive thinking 
done by individual human beings—and it is not "iiTationaI”either—if by 
"irrational” is meant something that has come into being in a way that is 
beyond our comprehension. . . . The law governing the phenomena of 
social interweaving is a distinctive system which is identic^ neither with 
the law of the "Spirit” (tUs "Geistes"), in the sense of individual thinking 
and planning, nor with the law of what we call "Nature”, in spite of the 
fact that all these divers dimensions of Reality arc indissolubly bound up 
with one another in action 

Engels’ ‘force acting as a whole without consciousness or volition’, 
which comes into play when wills illuminated by Consciousness frustrate 
one another, and which is governed by a social law that is neither the law 
of the Spirit nor the law of Physical Nature, is none other than the sub¬ 
conscious tide in the Psyche, which no sooner escapes from the control 
of some will and mind ^at have been carrying it whither it would not^ 
than it relapses into an unchallenged obedience to a law which is the 
antithesis of Freedom and which is morally facile just because it dis¬ 
penses its subject from the ftee spirit’s agonizing responsibility for 
making choices.* The character of these laws of the Subconsciotis Psyche 
was being brought to light by post-Modem Western psychologists in the 
writer’s day, and two features of it were already clearly discernible: by 
comparison with the volatility of conscious thought and volition, the 
gait of subconscious imaginative and emotional life was evidently as 
slow as it was regular. Even when a conscious personality was more or 
less in control of its subconscious underworld, its freedom of manoeuvre 
would be limited by the necessity of humouring the €thos of an insepar¬ 
able subconscious fellow-traveller who could not be forced, cither by 
coaxing or by coercion or by the ultima ratio of resort to a Mithraic 
butcher’s knife, to exceed his own dead-slow maximum pace or his own 
infinitesimal maximum capacity for swerving from an irrationally sacro¬ 
sanct rut of routine. A fortiori, when the subconscious brute was exempt 
from the imposition of conscious control thanks to an incapacitating 
fratricidal strife among the host of conscious personalities between whom 

> TW* ptmac will be found, in the oriainel, on p. *76.—A.J.T. 

* Eliu, N.: ubtr den Prouets der ZhnUsation, vol. u: Wandlunstn der GeteUschafl: 
Entmwj *u einer Theorie der Ziv^tation (Btsel ip39, Hiut xum Ftlken), pp. 3x3-15. 

* John XXL t8. 

^ * The penalty that conflicting «-ilIa bring upon themaelvet by frustrating one another 
la thus not merely their own dethronement; it ia the re-enthronement 01 the Subcon- 
•cious Paj^e; and thu disconcerting positive consequence of mutual fruatration it not 
fMcd by Engela in the perfunctory consolations of Philosophy that be offers in the pas¬ 
sage quoted on p. 335, n. a, above. 
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this control had to be shared, it was only natural that Caliban should 
celebrate his release from an irksome servitude by moving at a slower 
and more regular gait than ever. 

On this showing, a process of social disintegration running through a 
regular series of phases in an unvarying order, and moving at a set pace 
over periods of approximately identical length in all cases, can be seen to 
reflect the £thos of a Subconscious Human Nature so faithfully that the 
detection and recognition of this process can hardly be dismissed as the 
baseless conceit of a phantasy arbitrarily imposing a subjective standard 
pattern of its own on the histories of broken-down civilizations in their 
disintegration-phase. A student of the ci-devant intelligence that had 
been petriflcd into instinct in the psychic life of the bees had ascertained 
that, in this apian psychic universe, instinctive acts that fall into se¬ 
quences of chapters have to be performed integrally if they are to be 
performed at all. No chapter can be omitted because it has become 
superfluous, or be repeated because it has not been performed effectively 
at the first essay, or be transposed from its established place in the 
series because a transposition would make for increased efflciencyfor the 
law that rules over the instinctive life of the bees is not the flexible law of 
rational experiment and reflection; it is the adamantine Maw of the Medes 
and Persians which altercth not’,* however convincingly and insistently 
a change may be demanded by an empirical common sense. 

These findings of an apian social science can be translated into the 
human language of Plato’s simile of the charioteer and our own simile of 
the cart and the wheel. So long as the driver of a vehicle is seated on the 
box with the reins in his hands, no spectator who does not happen to be 
in the driver’s confidence can foretell the equipage’s destination, route, 
or speed; but, if a brawl between two rival coachmen scrambling for pos¬ 
session of the reins unintendedly gives the horses their head, an observer 
has only to acquaint himself with the horse-power of the draft animals 
and the relief of the terrain in order to be able to calculate exactly how 
many seconds will elapse and how many revolutions of the wheels will 
occur before the runaway horses land themselves and the carriage and its 
quarrelling occupants in the ditch. ’Fertur equis auriga neque audit currus 
habenas.’^ For the purposes of this calculation it makes no difference 
whether the accident has overtaken the party at the outset of the journey 
or within sight of their destination, nor what route the map records nor 
what mileage the taximeter registers nor what passage of time the stop¬ 
watch reads down to the moment when the driver lost control and the 
catastrophe happened. All these antecedent data are irrelevant because, 
whatever they may be—and they may, of course, be widely diverse in 
different cases—the carriage and pair, when once left to their own de¬ 
vices, will take, in every case, an identical course and an identical time 
to go to perdition. 


* Se« Hingston, R. W. G.: PrcbUvuof InstiMt andIntelUgtnc* (.hondon 1928, Arnold), 
chap, iv, pp. 38-53. 

* Dan. vi. 8. * Virgil: Gtorgia, Book 1 , 1 . 5x4. 
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(III) ARE LAWS OF NATURE CURRENT IN 
HISTORY INEXORABLE OR CONTROLLABLE? 

If our foregoing survey has convinced us that human affairs are amen¬ 
able to laws of Nature as a matter of fact, and that the currency of these 
laws in this realm is also explicable, at least to some extent, we may now 
go on to inquire whether laws of Nature current in human history are 
inexorable or controllable. If we here abide by our previous procedure of 
considering laws of Non-Human Nature ftret before we bring laws of 
Human Nature into our picture, we shall find that, as far as laws of Non- 
Human Nature arc concerned, we have virtually answered our present 
question in the preceding chapter. 

The short answer is that, though Man is powerless either to modify 
the terms of any law of Non-Human Nature or to suspend its operation, 
he can affect the incidence of these immutable and inexorable physical 
laws on human affairs by steering his own course on lines on which the 
laws of Non-Human Nature will be ministering to human purposes 
instead of frustrating them. It is true, for example, that no human being, 
by taking thought, can add one cubit tinto his stature;* but it is also true 
that a biped on whose bodily height a ‘ceiling’ of little more than four 
cubits above ground level had been imposed by Physical Nature so long 
as the creature was standing with its feet on Urra firma, had succeeded in 
raising this ‘ceiling’ to an altitude of several miles above sea-level for 
human beings whose intelligence and manual skill had enabled them to 
take to the air by making other laws of Non-Human Nature work for 
Man through the device of the internal combustion engine. We have 
already watched Man eluding the incidence of the Day-and-Night Cycle 
by eqmpping his ships and his industrial plants with large enough crews 
to keep the ship travelling, or the factory wheels turning, for twenty-four 
hours in the day by the device of dividing the crews into 'shifts’ con¬ 
stantly relieving one another. We have likewise watched Man eluding the 
incidence of the Year Cycle by growing crops in the antipodes, inventing 
cold storage and rapid means of transport in bulk, and keeping the cold 
and the heat at bay by divers methods of artificial heating and cooling. 

Western Man’s success in modifying the incidence of laws of Non- 
Human Nature upon human activities had been registered in reductions 
in rates of insurance premium. Improvements in charts, followed up by 
the installation of wireless and radar on board ship, had diminished the 
risk of shipwreck through running aground or through crossing the 
path of a hurricane; the installation of lightning-conductors had dimi¬ 
nished the risk of lightning damage to ships, ricks, and buildings; the 
smudge-pots of Sou^ern California and the gauze screens of the Con¬ 
necticut Valley had diminished the risk of frost damage to crops culti¬ 
vated in a climate that would have been just too inclement to harbour 
them without Man’s deft intervention in Flora’s favour; the devices of 
inoculation, spraying, and baptism with pest-killers had diminished the 
danger of pest-damage to crops, trees, and flocks; while, in the life of the 
human husbandmen of this domesticated Flora, and shepherds of this 
> M«tt. VI. 37; Luke xit. 35. 
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domesticated Fauna, the incidence of disease had been diminished, and 
the expectation of life had been lengthened, by advances in preventive 
medicine which had proved most effective when they had taken the post* 
tive form of improvements in the physical and spiritual conditions of 
human life. 

When we pass into the realm of laws of Human Nature, we find the 
same tale being told by reductions in rates of insurance premium here 
likewise. The risk of accidents on the road and in the factory had been 
reduced through a moral education in a sense of responsibility still more 
effectively than through the imposition of pains and penalties or through 
the installation of physical safety-devices. The risk of burglaries—which 
was more conspicuously refractory than the risk of accidents was to 
reduction either through precautions or through punishments—had 
been found to vary in inverse ratio with the general average level of 
moral probity, and this, in its turn, was apt to vary in some relation with 
the minimum level of material well-being in societies in which there was 
no more than an infinitesimally rare leaven of saints capable of rising 
wholly superior to their material circumstances. 

On the economic plane it had been found that the volume of produc¬ 
tion per man-hour could be increased by the stimulation of the will to 
work more notably than by improvements in the skill of the workman or 
in the efficiency of his tools; and religious, ideological, and political 
motives for working with a will had sometimes proved more potent than 
economic incentives. 

When we come to consider, for our purpose in this chapter, those 
alternating increases and decreases in Western economic activity that 
had come to be known as business cycles, we find the professional stu¬ 
dents of them drawing a distinction between the ‘controllable’ and the 
‘uncontrollable’ factors,* and one school—namely, the exponents of the 
'pure monetary theory’—going so far as to maintain that these fluctua¬ 
tions were due to a control deliberately exercised by the bankers over the 
activities of the traders and the manufacturers. A majority, however, of 
the experts in the writer’s day evidently held that these deliberate acts, 
based on rationally calculated considerations of individual self-interest, 
on the part of persons occupying key positions of power in the economic 
system, counted for less in the generation of a rhythm of alternating 
booms and slumps than the uncontrolled play of imagination and feeling 
welling up from the subconscious lower levels of the Psyche. 

‘In rejecting some and accepting other schemes, the men of money are 
taking an important, though not a conspicuous, part in determining how 
labor shall be employed, what products shall be made, and what localities 
built up. Not all lenders, however, are able to make intelligent decisions. 
The great mass of small investors, and not a few of the large, lack the 
experience or ability or time to discriminate wisely between profitable and 
unprofitable schemes. . . . Investors who lack independent judgment are 
peculiarly subject to the influence of feeling in the matters where feeling 
is a dangerous guide. The alternating waves of confidence and timidity 

• See, for example, Hsberier, G.: Proxpenty and Dtpronon (3rd ed., Geneva 1941, 
League of Nation*;, p. 7. 
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which sweep over the market for securities are among the most charac¬ 
teristic phenomena of business cycles. Even those who are relied upon 
for advice are not wholly immune from the emotional contagion. Thus 
the guidance of economic activity by the investing class is only in part an 
intelligent review of plans by competent experts.’* 

This picture of economic activity fluctuating under the ascendancy of 
almost blindly irrational subconscious psychic forces came into sharper 
focus when Economic Man was considered, not as a producer, but as a 
consumer. 

’One reason why spending money is a backward art in comparison with 
making money [is that] the family continues to be the dominant unit of 
organisation for spending money, whereas for making money the family 
has been superseded largdy by a more highly organised unit. The House¬ 
wife, who does a large fraction of the World’s shopping, is not selected for 
her efficiency as a manager, is not dismissed for inefficiency, and has small 
chance of extending her sway over other households if she proves capable. 
... It is not surprising that what the World has learned in the art of con¬ 
sumption has been due less to the initiative of consumers than to the 
initiative of producers striving to win a market for their wares.’* 

These considerations suggested that the fluctuations in the volume of 
business activity in an Industrial Western World might continue to 
escape control so long as the units of consumption continued to be 
hotiseholds, and the units of production freely competing individuals, 
Arms, trade-unions, and states whose conflicting wills largely cancelled 
one another out and, to that wide extent, left the economic arena open 
for the play of subconscious psychic forces. At the same time there 
seemed no reason why the Hebrew Patriarch Joseph’s legendary success, 
as economic intendanc of an Egyptiac World during the last days of a 
Hyksos regime, in making provision during years of abundance against 
coming years of scarcity should not be emulated on a ‘global’ scale in a 
latter-day Western World that had become coextensive with the entire 
habitable and traversable surface of the planet. By maintaining reserves 
of non-perishable commodities, by rendering perishable commodities 
non-perishable through deep-freezing, and by constantly rationing sup¬ 
plies of consumers’ and producers’ goods and purchasing power on a 
comprehensive long-term plan, there seemed no reason why some his¬ 
toric American or Russian Joseph should not one day bring the sum 
total of Mankind’s economic life under a central control which, whether 
benevolent or malevolent, would assuredly outrange in its effectiveness 
the wildest flights of either Mosaic or Marxian fancy. 

When we pass from business cycles with a forty-months-Iong or a nine- 
to-tcn-ycars-long wave-length to a Generation Cycle with a wave-length 
of something between a quarter and a third of a century, we can see that, 
in a twentieth-century Westernizing World, the wastage to which any cul¬ 
tural heritage was perhaps bound to be subject in some measure in the 
course of its transmission from one generation to another was being 
reduced on the physical plane by typing, printing, photostating, and 

* Mitchell, W. C.iBusifusjCyeUs, th*ProbUma>t 4 itsSfttiHg(NemYotki 9 i'j(nprint- 
ed 1930),Nadozul BureauofEcenooucReaeirch, lsc.),p. 163. > Ibid., pp. 165-6. 
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other techniques for producing permanent visual records, and on the 
spiritual plane by improvements m education—in the broader meaning 
of the word—that were making a larger proportion of the total soci^ 
herit^c more fully available to a higher percentage of the total popula¬ 
tion in each successive rising generation. This diminution of the entries 
on the debit side of the Generation Cycle’s account was, however, mani¬ 
festly less difficult to achieve with the physical and spiritual means so 
far acquired by Man than it would be for Man deliberately to engineer 
an enhancement, or even merely to safeguard the maintenance, of the 
Generation Cycle’s positive service to mortal men as a culturally pro¬ 
fitable regulator of social change. In a rationally ordered world, in which 
a progressive improvement in record-taking and in education had re¬ 
duced the wastage of Man’s social heritage through the Generation 
Cycle to vanishing-point, it was conceivable that Mankind might one 
day wake up to find that, in the act of making itself master of the Genera¬ 
tion Cycle, it had enslaved itself to the tyranny of an indelible tradition 
no less cramping than the indelible instincts into which, for ages past, 
a ci-devant Intelligence had been petrified in the Spartan-like universe of 
the Ants and the Bees. 

When we pass on from the Generation Cycle to social processes with a 
vastly longer wave-length, such as a series of war-and-peace cycles run¬ 
ning to three or four revolutions of ‘the sorrowful wheel’, or the disinte¬ 
gration of a broken-down civilization in the eight-or-ten-centuries-long 
course of a Time of Troubles and an ensuing universal state, our pre¬ 
sent question whether laws of Nature current in History are inexorable 
or controllable assumes a form in which—however academic it might 
have looked in Western eyes at any date during the two and a half cen¬ 
turies ending in a.d. 1914—this question \vas now insistently presenting 
itself to an increasing number of minds in the Western World on the 
morrow of what had been the second world war within living memory. 

When a civilization had once broken down and entered on the path of 
disintegration, was it doomed already in advance to go on following this 
path to the point at which it would end in dissolution ? Or was there a 
possibility of retracing one’s steps—at any rate so long as the broken- 
down society had not yet slipped farther down than the upper and less 
precipitous slopes of the descensus Avemi} In a.d. 1952 this question 
could no longer be ignored or dismissed by any citizen of a Western 
Socic^ who had any sense of History (and this sense seemed to be be¬ 
coming more acute, as it is apt to become in days of increasing distress 
and anxiety). At the same time there was no guarantee that an increas¬ 
ingly anxious post-Modem Western Man would be in any way better 
placed for finding an answer to the riddle of the Sphinx than his per¬ 
sistently self-complacent Late Modem Western forebears would have 
been if the same fateful question had ever rung in their ears. 

Perhaps the strongest practical motive for ^e interest that was un¬ 
doubtedly being taken by the writer’s Western contemporaries in a 
synoptic study of the history of Man in Process of Civilization was an 
eagerness to t^e their historical bearings at a moment in the history of 
their own civilization which they felt to be a turning-point. In this crisis 
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the Western peoples, and the American people perhaps above all, were 
manifestly conscious of a load of responsibility that was weighing upon 
them. ‘S<«, I have set before thee this day Life and Good and Death and 
Evil.’* Mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
Westerners saw themselves confronted with choices which might per¬ 
haps decide the fate, not merely of their own society, but of all Mankind; 
and, in looking to past experience for light to guide them in taking 
momentous decisions, they were turning to the only human source of 
wisdom which had ever been at the disposal of Mankind—though wise 
men had also never failed to recognize that the lessons of experience 
could not be applied automatically to grind out cut-and-dried solutions 
for current problems. In the twentieth century, Western minds were 
seeking in Mankind’s historical experience for such guidance as ex¬ 
perience could be expected to give; but they could not turn to History for 
light on how they ought to act without i^t putting to the oracle the 
preliminary question: Did History give them any assurance that they 
were really free agents ? The lesson of History, after all, might turn out to 
be, not that one choice would be better than another choice, but that 
their sense of being free to choose was merely a flatteringly oppressive 
illusion, and that in truth it was out of their power to affect their own 
future. A comparison of the unfinished history of the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion with the histories of other civilizations in which the whole story was 
already known from beginning to end might inform the living generation 
of Westerners that they were in a phase in which their future no longer 
lay even partially in their o\vn hands. The lesson of History might be 
that there was nothing now for them to do except to recognize, and 
resign themselves to, a doom from which there was no possibility of 
escape. 

Was there indeed a stage in the disintegration of a civilization at which 
it ceased to be possible for human intellects and wills to recover control 
and to make use of this recaptured power by taking rational steps to avert 
an irretrievable disaster? In the regularly recurring pattern of the disin¬ 
tegration-process there was at least one landmark that was so outstanding 
as to be unmistakable whenever it was reached, and this was the termina¬ 
tion of a Time of Troubles through the establishment of a universal state 
as a result of the forcible liquidation of all previously contending paro¬ 
chial states save one. At stages in the course of disintegration before this 
mark was reached and passed, was a recovery still feasible ? In answer to 
this first question, perhaps the most that could be said was that, among 
all the untoward developments that were characteristic of a Time of 
Troubles, there was no sign of any that would make a recovery inherently 
impossible, though no doubt it would always be harder to recover from a 
relapse after a rally than to recover from an original breakdown that had 
not yet been repeated. The second question that presented itself was 
whether there was likewise no ground for assuming a recovery to be 
impo^ible after the establishment of a universal state, and in this case 
we might find ourselves giving a decidedly pessimistic answer with rather 
more assurance than we might have felt in giving a tentatively optimistic 

' Deut. xKx. t$. Cp. 19. 
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answer to an identical question regarding the prospects during a Time of 
Troubles, 

When once a Time of Troubles has passed over into a universal state, 
there are manifest inherent obstacles to recuperation that are so serious 
that they may well be insurmountable. To begin with, it is difficult to 
imagine how a society could have purchased peace at t^ price without 
having involuntarily inflicted mortal wounds upon itself. The price of a 
pax oecumemca imposed through the establishment of a universal state is, 
after all, a sacrificial price; for it is nothing less than the elimination, by 
force of arms, of all the previously contending parochial states save one 
which, if it does not die of its wounds, has to pay for its survival by 
suffering a grievous derangement of its life; and, in this political heca¬ 
tomb, the parochial regna peritttra themselves are the least valuable of the 
treasures that are destroyed; for, in the process of becoming the idols 
of infatuated communities, these political Juggernauts have a way of 
centring round themselves many of the non-political elements in a now 
disintegrating civilization’s life; and, by the time when the progressive 
exacerbation of the Time of Troubles has come to threaten the stricken 
society with imminent death, it is as impracticable to overthrow these 
idols without simultaneously shattering the treasures now inextricably 
associated with them as it is imperative to overthrow these idols, what¬ 
ever the cost. ‘Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant’^ is, for this 
reason, an indictment on which all architects of imiversal states are 
bound in the nature of the case to be found guilty; and, for our present 
purpose, it is beside the point to argue whether or not the stricture is 
morally just; for, however convincingly the defendant may plead that he 
has saved a suffering world from a greater evil at the cost of inflicting on 
it a lesser evil in a situation in which no third choice was open to him, he 
will find it difficult to rebut the charge that even this lesser evil to which 
he has thus made himself a party is in the first place irretrievable and in 
the second place necessarily fatal in the long run to the afflicted body 
social. 

If we may employ the homely simile of the eggs and the omelette, and 
identify the eggs with our clutch of contending parochial states, we may 
say that, during a Time of Troubles, down to the moment when it is 
liquidated through the establishment of a universal state, some, at any 
rate, of the eggs arc likely to have remained unbroken, however severely 
even these nruy have been battered; but, when once the cook has con¬ 
verted all that is left of the eggs into an omelette, he has put it beyond 
his own or anyone else’s power ever to reconstruct the eggs again by 
the impossible feat of putting scrambled yolks back inside broken shells. 
JMoreover, as we have noticed in another context,* the chef’s successors 
will find it beyond their power to preserve even the scrambled relics of 
broken eggs unadulterated, though, in originally making the omelette, 
the cook was aiming solely at preserving at least some recognizable ves¬ 
tige of his drastically processed raw materials. Time soon shows that the 
omelette will not keep without an infusion of preservatives, and these 
indispensable condiments inevitably de-nature the omelette’s texture 

* Tacitus: Agricola, chap. 30. * In VI. vu, 57-60. 
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and taste, so that the pursmt of a conservative policy produces an unin¬ 
tended innovator ef^t which plays straight into the hands of an in¬ 
sidious Spirit of Change. In our foregoing study of universal states' our 
principal conclusion has been that the conservative-minded makers and 
masters of universal states work, willy-nilly, for future destroyers, sup- 
planters, and heirs of the civilization which the empire-builders them¬ 
selves have been striving to make immune against the assaults of decay 
and death. 

On this showing, it looks as if the process of social disintegration is 
likely to become inexorably irreversible if and when the disintegrating 
society passes out of a Time of Troubles into a universal state; and this 
finding raises the further question: Is there any remedy, short of the 
fatal imposition of a univer^ state, for the progressively more and more 
destructive fratricidal warfare between contending paroi^ial states which 
appears to be the commonest symptom of a soci^ breakdown ? 

If we try to answer this question empirically, as we ought, in the light 
of the historical evidence presented by the histories of civilizations up to 
date, we shall have to report that, out of some fourteen clear cases of 
breakdown, we cannot point to one in which the malady of fratricidal 
warfare had been got rid of by any means less drastic than the even¬ 
tual elinunation of the war-making parochial states themselves; but, in 
accepting this formidable finding, we must not allow ourselves to be dis¬ 
couraged by it; for a loyalty to the empirical method of investigation 
that requires us to be frank also requires us at same time to be judicious. 
The inductive method of reasoning is, after all, even at best, notoriously an 
imperfect logical instrument for proving a negative proposition, and the 
smaller the number of the instances under review the weaker, of course, 
the argument is. Now, at the time of writing, the number of knowm speci¬ 
mens of societies of the species ‘civilizations’ amounted, on the largest 
admissible count, to something less than thirty, and the speciea itself 
was apparently not more than some 5,000 or 6,000 years old, which was 
a brief span by comparison with the 300,000 or 6^,000 or i ,000,000 
years during which societies of a primitive kind had been in existence since 
the days buore a sub-human social animal had achieved its mutation 
into Man. Against this historical background it was evident that the ex¬ 
perience of some fourteen civilizations over a span of some five or six 
millennia established no very strong presumption against the possibility 
that, in response to the ch^enge by which these pioneer civilizations 
had been wx»rsted, some other representative of the infant species might 
succeed some day in opening up a hitherto unknown avenue for a fresh 
and unprecedented spiritual advance by finding some less prohibitively 
costly device than the forcible imposition of a universal state for curing 
the social disease of fratricidal warfare between parochial states. 

If, with this possibili^ in mind, we now glance back, once again, at 
the histories of those civilizations which, by the time of vn-iting, had 
trodden the whole length of the via dolorosa leading from breakdown to 
dissolution without having managed to stop short of taking the perhaps 
irretrievable step of passing into a univers^ state, we shall observe that 

* In VI, patsim, in voL viL 
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at least some of them had caught a Pisgah sight of a saving alternative 
solution, even though none of them had ever yet succeeded in translating 
this ideal into an achievement. 

In the Hellenic World, for example, the vision of a Homonoia or Con¬ 
cord that might do what Force could never do towards healing a deadly 
strife between contending states and contending social classes, and even 
betvH'een contending civilizations, had imquestionably been caught by 
certain rare Hellenic souls^ under the spiritual stress of a Time of 
Troubles that had set in at the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponnesian 
War of 431-404 B.C.— even though this glimpse of a happier itemative 
possibility had not availed to save the Hellenic Society from continuing 
to tread the path of destruction to the point at which a temporary re¬ 
prieve had been purchased, through the imposition of a Roman Peace, at 
the cost of making the Hellenes’ descent of Avemus irretrievable. In a 
post-Modcrn Western World the same ideal had been embodied, in 
response to the challenge of two successive world wars, in two successive 
oecumenical institutions—in the League of Nations after the War of A.D. 
1914-1$, and in the United Nations Organization after the War of a.d. 
1939-45. Sinic history during the Sinic Society’s first rally after its 
bre^down, Confucius’s zeal for the revivification of a traditional code of 
conduct and ritual and Lao-tse’s quietist belief in leaving a free field for 
the spontaneous operation of the subconscious psychic forces of Wu Wei‘ 
had both been inspired by a yearning to touch springs of feeling that 
might release a saving power of spiritual harmony; and in the Sinic, as 
in the Western, World this yearning had also found institutional expres¬ 
sion. In 681-679/8 B.C., for example, at a date when the progressive 
assertion of riv^ parochial sovereignties de facto w'as already threatening 
the Sinic Society with the breakdown that it eventually brought upon 
itself in 634 b.c., an attempt was made to provide an effective substitute 
for a now shadowy oecumenical presidency of the Imperial House of 
Ch6u by an international recognition of the hegemony of one of the 
leading parochial Powers of the day;^ and at least two Powers in turn 

< There could be xu> doubt that thu idee which wet ec the ttme time tn ideal had 
made its epiphany in the Hellenic World in the course of its Time of Troubles; the only 
point in dispute between Istter-day Western scholars was the question: Whose soul was 
It that was to be given the credit for having caught the vision first? For the debate 
between the respective champions of Alexander of Maceden and Zeno of Citium, see V. 
vi. 6, n. 4. Since the publication of that volume of the present Study, the debate had 
been carried farther. Alexander’s advocate, Sir W. Tam, had expounded hia theory more 
fully in his masterly work AUxandtr iht Great (Cambridge 1948, University Press, a 
voU.); and, according to this exposition (in op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 44?'^), Alexander’s ideas 
about Brotherhood and Unity could be seen to be 'three facets of a single idea’: 

The first is the statement that all men arc brothers; Alexander was the first man 
known to us, at anjr rate in the West, to say ao plaii^ and to applj[ it to the whole Human 
^ce, without distinction of Greek or Barbarian. 'The secono thing is his belief that he 
had a divine mission to be the harmonizer and reconciler of the World, to bring it to 
pass that all men, being brothers, should live together in Homonoia, in unity of heart 
and mind... . The third thing .. . was the desire, expressed in the libation and prayer 
at Opis, that all the peoples in his realm should be partners and not merely subjects.' 

In Clastieal Philology, vol. xlv, No. 3, July 1950, Tam’s contentions had been disputed 
by Philip Mcrlan in a paper under t^ title ‘Alexander the Great or Antiphon the 
Sophist r in which the writer argues that 'the idea of the equality of all men, Greeka and 
Barbarians alike’, had been ’proclaimed, a centu^ before Alexander the Great’, by the 
fifth-ccotun Athenian man of letters Antiphon in hia work called Truth. 

* See III. uL 187 and V. v. 4x6-19. 

< The first h6getndn in the series, Huan, the prince of the parochial state Ts'i, secured 
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duly exercised this authority in the name of the Ch6u before this em¬ 
bryonic constitution for a Sinic League of Nations fell into abeyance.* 
Thereafter, there were occasional revivals—as, for instance, in 546 b.c.* 
—of the international conferences for the preservation of peace between 
parochial states which, betw'cen 679 and 628 B.C., had been convened 
under the successive hegemons’ auspices. It was not until after the open¬ 
ing of the second chapter in a Sinic series of war-and-peacc cycles that 
the contending states nnally abandoned their half-hearted quest for some 
way of living peacefully side by side, and allowed their fratricidal war¬ 
fare to degenerate into a sheer strunle for existence; and, even after the 
onset of this second paroxysm of a^nic Time of Troubles, the modera¬ 
ting institution of hegemony seems to have been revived once or twice.’ 

These Sinic, Hellenic, and Western essays pointed to a possibility of 
preventing the perhaps inevitable friction bet^veen parochJ^ states from 
grinding a body social to powder by recourse to some remedy less drastic 
d^an the shattering of these trouble-making idols at the cost of mortal 
injury to the suffering society itself. As an alternative to the forcible 
imposition of a universal state, which had invariably proved in the event 
to have been a lethal remedy for a mortal disease, might not some civili¬ 
zation some day succeed in responding to the challenge of breakdown by 
inducing the loyal subjects of sdll unliquidated parochial states volun¬ 
tarily to subordinate their parochial patriotisms to an overriding alle¬ 
giance to some paramount oecumenical institution which would be a 
political embodiment of the whole of the society and not just of one or 
other fragment of it? Would not some such new solution for an old poli¬ 
tical problem offer a more favourable expectation of life to the parochial 
states themselves, as well as to the society of which these were political 
articulations ? Surely, if these parochial states ceased to be a menace to 
the survival of the society in virtue of ceasing to be objects of idolatrous 
worship, then their votaries need no longer have to face the agonizing 
choice of allowing their idolization of these parochial political institutions 
to break the society up or else acquiescing in the preservation of the 
society at the all but prohibitive price of allowing the parochial states, 
and all the treasures associated with them, to be liquidated in order to 
make way for a universal state imposed by force. 

The objective on the political plane was to find a middle way betw*een 
two mutually antithetic^ deadly extremes: a devastating strife between 

the recognition of hi* hegemony by the state* represented at • congres* which be con¬ 
vened in 681 B.c. This emneement wtt embodied in a fonntl diplomstic instrument in 
679/8 S.C. (see Prsnke, O.: GtsddchU dtt Chitututhtn Raieltti, vol. i (Beriin tnd Leipsig 
1930, de Gruyter), p. 161). 

> The two hSgemones whose hegemonies seem to be historical are the first two out of 
the live in the traditional list: Prirtce Huan of Ts'i (jiomiwibctxer 685-643 B.a) and Prince 
Wto of Tsin {dominabaltir 63(-628 b.c.). In Fnmke’s opinion (see op. cit., vol. i, p. i6a) 
the hegemonies of the three Ust princes on the list ire not so well attested by the his¬ 
torical evidence, end Prsnke tugg^ts that these three were included in order to make 
up the tsie of five, because of the significance of this number in the conventional system 
of Sinic thought. The Time-span of the Age of the Hegemonies in Sinic history would 
thus be 68s-6a8 B.c. instesd of 685-591 B.C., which is the traditional dating. 

* See 1 .1. 89 and V. vL 291. 

* In this Mriod there may have been some recognition of the hegemony of King 
Kou»t*ien of YOe (rajpuoior eiVea 500-470 8.C.) and of Prince Hiao of Ts'in {dominabattir 
361-338 B.C.) according to Franke, op. cit., voL i, pp. 162 and 177-8. 
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irreconcilable parochial states and a desolating oecumenical peace im¬ 
posed through the delivery of a knock-out blow. The reward for success 
in running the gauntlet of these adamantine Symplegades, whose clash¬ 
ing jaws had crushed every vessel that had attempted to make the passage 
up to date, might be the Argonauts’ legendary experience of bursting 
out of the perilous straits into a hitherto un-navigated open sea. If the 
children of one of the civilizations one day were to accomplish this feat 
of pioneering, such an achievement might well open a new chapter of 
history with a new spiritual climate. It was obvious, however, that this 
happy issue out of some of the afflictions that Man had been bringing on 
himself in the Age of the Civilizations could not be ensured by any 
talismanic blue-print of a federal constitution for an oecumenical polity. 
The precise constitutional arrangements best calculated to secure the 
saving harmony of multiplidty-in-unity and unity-in-multiplicity would 
necessarily vary according to the nature of the particular circumstances 
in which the challenge presented itself; and the most adroit and oppor¬ 
tune political engineering applied to the structure of a body social could 
never serve as a substitute for the spiritual redemption of souls. Such 
proximate causes of breakdown and disintegration as the horizontal 
schism cleft in the Body Social by warfare between parochial states and 
the vertical schism cleft in it by strife between classes were in truth no 
more than political symptoms of a spiritual disease; and a wealth of 
experience had long since demonstrated beyond dispute that technically 
perfect institutions were of no avail to save froward souls from bringing 
themselves and one another to grief, whereas brethren who had attuned 
their wills to dwell together in unity would find no insuperable difficulty 
in making technically imperfect institutions work by short-circuiting a 
mimetic social drill through flashes of ’light caught from a leaping flame*' 
and by subordinating the things that are Caesar’s to the things that are 
God’s.* 

If the prospects of Man in Process of Civilization, on his arduous climb 
up a precipitous cliff-face towards an unattained and invisible ledge 
above,* evidently depended above all on his ability to recover a lost 
control of the pitch, it was no less evident that this issue was going to be 
decided by the course of Man’s relations, not just with his fellow men 
and with himself, but, above all, with G<xl his Saviotir. 

< Plato'* Letters, No. set B-t, auoted m III. Ui. 345. 

* Matt. xxii. 21: Mark xii. 17; Luke xx. 23. 

> See II. i. (92-4. 



C. THE RECALCITRANCE OF HUMAN 
AFFAIRS TO LAWS OF NATURE 

(I) A SURVEY OF INSTANCES 

(a) THE VARIABILITY OF THE RATE OF CULTURAL CHANCE 
I. The HypoOtesis of Invariability and the Evidence against it 

I N the preceding division of this Part we have come to the conclusion 
that there are laws of Nature to which human affairs are amenable; 
but the same empirical survey of historical facts that has borne witness 
to the currency of these laws has also informed us that they are not 
inexorable. 

We have found that laws of Non-Human Nature which Man cannot 
abrogate or even modify can nevertheless be brought under human con¬ 
trol in the sense that Man can elude the incidence of these laws when 
their operation would have frustrated his purposes, and court it when 
this will serve them. Though, for example, Man is powerless to change 
cither the direction or the force of the wnds, he can trim his sails to 
catch winds that will carry his ship towards the port for which he is 
making; he can design a rig that will enable him to take advantage of 
almost contrary winds by sailing in their eye; and, when he encounters 
a hurricane blowing dead against him, he can reef his sails and thus 
mitigate the impact of the blast. By adroitly steering the course of human 
affairs amid the play of non-human forces subject to rigid and therefore 
calculable and predictable la\vs, Man can prevent potentially adverse 
laws from hindering him and can constrain potentially favourable laws 
to help him in the execution of his plans; and, where the laws of Nature 
with which he is confronted are laws of the Human Psyche, Man can 
bring these laws, likewise, under human control in the sense that he can 
diminish the discord and increase the harmony in human life by recon¬ 
ciling personal wills that are bound to encounter one another in the life 
of a creature that had to become social before it could become human, 
and by bridging the gulf between each of these conscious personalities 
and the Subconscious Psyche with which any personality is bound to be 
mated in the life of a creature in whose soul the Spirit could never have 
moved except upon the face of the waters,^ and which could never have 
been made to see the light except against the foil of the darkness.^ 

Such evidences of Man’s ability to control his own affairs either by 
circumventing Ia^v8 of Nature or by harnessing them raise the question 
whether there may not be some circumstances in which human affairs 
are not amenable to law's of Nature at all. We can explore this possibility 
by following the same empirical method of inquiry that we have just 
been employing in order to ascertain the extent of Nature’s dominion 
over Man; and we may begin by inquiring into the rate of social change. 
If the tempo proves to be variable, this will be evidence, as far as it 


> Gen. i. 3. 


3 Gen. L 4. 
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goes, that human affairs are recalcitrant to laws of Nature in the Time- 
dimension at least. We cannot, however, take the variability of the rate 
of social change for granted. 

In studying the phenomena of social disintegration, we have found 
that the disintegration-process has run a regular course which it has fol¬ 
lowed uniformly in a dozen divers instances up to date. It has invariably 
opened with a Time of Troubles which has invariably passed over into 
a universal state; the transit from the outbreak of the Time of Troubles, 
signifying the civilization’s breakdown, to the break-up of the universal 
state, signifying the civilization’s dissolution, has invariably been accom¬ 
plished within the compass of three and a half revolutions of a Rout- 
and-Rally Cycle; and this process has invariably taken a minimum 
period of eight centuries to work itself out, while its maximum period 
has never b^n as much as eleven hundred years. Moreover, the rules of 
this process have been proved by the apparent exceptions. 

When a universal state has been interrupted, before it has completed 
its regular Time-span of some four hundred years’ duration, by the 
impact of an alien body social, the assaulted society has declined to 
accept this intervention as a coup de grdee and has obstinately prolonged 
its own existence until it has found an opportunity to swing back into 
the regular course of the disintegration-process by resuming its inter¬ 
rupted universal state and, this time, abiding in it until this phase of 
social experience has produced the full psychological effect that it has 
been its function to produce according to the disintegration-process’s 
hitherto standard pattern. This process that has thus refused to allow an 
external agency to prevent it from working itself out has likewise been 
intractable to attempts to tamper with it from within. A universal state 
that has completed the full normal period of its course may have per¬ 
versely insisted on superfluously prolonging the tale of its years; but we 
have seen that in every case it has broken up in the end, however long it 
may have succeeded in postponing the evil day; and we have also seen 
that in every case this iUegitimate epilogue has been barren of creative 
achievements. The vanity of all such attempts to set the laws of social 
disintegration at defiance testifies to the inexorability of these laws so 
impressively, and this law-bound process of social disintegration has 
loomed $0 large in the history of the societies of the species ‘civilizations’ 
during the first five or six thousand years of this species’ existence, that 
wc are moved to ask ourselves whether the time-keeping propensity which 
has thus displayed itself in the disintegration-process over a span of 
something between a minimum of about eight hundred and a maximum 
of about a thousand years may not govern the histories of civilizations, 
not only when these societies are disintegrating, but also when they are 
still in growth. 

If the tempo of History should indeed prove to be constant in all 
circumstances, in the sense that the passage of each and every decade, 
century, or niillennium could be shown to generate a definite and 
uniform quantum of psychological and social change, it would follow 
that, if we knew the value either of a quantum in the psycho-sodal series 
or of a span in the Time-series, we should be able to calculate the 
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magnitude of the corresponding unknown quantity in the other series. 
Supposing, for example, that, in the history of civilization x, a genera¬ 
tion ^ were known to be separated from a generation a by a Time- 
interval of, say, one hundred years, we ought then to be able to estimate 
the psychic and social distance between ^ese two generations, even if 
their chronological relation to one another were the only information 
about them that we had on record. Conversely, if we knew the psychic 
and social difference between two generations, thanks to being informed 
about their respective manners and customs by undated records such 
as folk-tales handed down orally or the material evidence of stratified 
artifacts disinterred by archaeologists, we ought then to be able to 
estimate the chronological interval between them by inference, even if we 
had not inherited or recovered any table of dates to tell us their chrono¬ 
logical relation to one another in plain figures. The assumption that a 
particular quantum of psycho^sodal change invariably takes the same 
span of Time in accomplishing itself had become so unquestionable an 
article of faith in the mind of at least one distinguished Modern Western 
student of Egyptiac history that he actually rejected the chronological 
data presented by Astronomy on the ground, not that this evidence 
was dubious in itself, but that to accept it would mean accepting, in 
consequence, the, to him, inadmissible proposition that the tempo of 
psycho-social ch^ge in the Egyptiac World must have been notably 
quicker during one period of two hundred years' length than it had been 
during an immediately preceding period of an approximately equal 
span. 

'If we find that the heliacal rising of Sirius is noted in an Egyptian 
document as falling in a certain month of a certain year in the reign of a 
certain king, it would seem that by calculating the loss of days implied 
we could discover the year B.c. to which the given year corresponds. On 
this principle, by means of a statement in a papyrus found at Kahun, that 
Sotl^ rose heliacally on the first of the month Pharmouthi in the seventh 
year of Senusret III, it has been computed that this year was 1882 (1876) 
or 1876 (1872) B.C., while from the same data another computer has 
arrived at 1945 b.c. But there are many considerations which militate 
against an unreserved acceptance of either of these dates, in the present 
state of our knowledge. If the former date were accepted, the end of the 
Xllth Dynasty would fall in 1788 b.c.‘ But it will be admitted by all who 
have studied the material for the history of the time that to allow only two 
centuries for the period between Dynasties XII and XVIII is difficult. If 
there are resemblances in culture between the Xllth and the early reigns 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty which argue a comparative proximity in time, 
there are, on the other hjmd, differences which cannot be accounted for if 
the distance is to be measured by no more than two hundred years. The 
Xllth Dynasty itself lasted for two centuries. Are the changes observable 
during its continuance in any way comparable to those which had come 

* The last (incomplete) yetr of the Twelfth Dynasty's regime would be, not 1788 B.c., 
but 1778 B.C., accormng to L. H. Wood's revision (in the Bulletin 0/ the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, No. 99, October 1945 (New Haven 1945, A.S.O.R.}. pp. 5 *^ 9 ) of 
w. F. Edgerton’a chronology (in the Journal of Near Eastern Studia, v^ i (Chi^o 
t94a, Ontveniw of Chicago Press), pp. 306-14). R. A. Parker, in The Calendars of 
AneierU Egypt (Chicago 1950, University of Chicago Press), p. 69, makes the last year 
of the Twelfth Dynasty’s rdgime 1786 B.C.--A.J.T. 
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about between its termination and the rise of the XVIIIth? The answer 
can only be a decided negative.’^ 

This answer might be correct; yet it would not avail, by reason of that, 
to prove the case which is here based upon it. It might be true that, 
during the interval between the end of the Twelfth Dynasty and the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the Egypdac culture had changed 
more thim it had changed while the Twelfth Dynasty had been on the 
throne; but it would not follow that the time taken by the greater of 
these two unequal quanta of change must have been proportionately 
longer than the time taken by the lesser quantum. So far from its being 
requisite to assume that the rate of change must have been constant, it 
would be surprising if the pace of change had in truth been the same in 
two periods which were so difterent from one another in their social 
circumstances. The second of the two was an anarchic interregnum in 
which we should expect the pace of change to accelerate, whereas the 
preceding period was a time of relative peace, order, and stability in which 
we should expect the pace of change to be sluggish. An expectation 
based on this difference in character between two periods would thus 
have anticipated the astronomical evidence indicating that the greater 
quantum of change during the second period took no longer a time to 
come to pass than the smaller quantum during the first period; and, in 
fact, by the time when the present chapter of this Study was being 
written in a.d. 1950, the consensus of Egyptologists had declared itself 
unmistakably in favour of accepting chronological evidence of 
Astronomy without regard for an unconvincing hypo^etical law to the 
effect that the tempo of psycho-social change is not subject to variation. 

This judgement of common sense is strikingly vindicated by indis¬ 
putable facts in a number of cases in which the spans of time tideen by 
cultural changes comparable in character to the change from a Twelfth- 
Dynasty culture to an Eighteenth-Dynasty culture in Egyptiac history 
are known to us from chronological records that cannot be impugned by 
any subjective estimate of the time required for allowing these cultural 
changes to take place. 

For example, we know for a fact that the remains of the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia and of the Parthenon at Athens which are still standing 
in our day date from the fifth century b.c. ; that the remains of Hadrian’s 
Olympieum at Athens and of the Temple of the Sun at Ba'lbak date 
from the second century of the Christian Era; and that the Church of the 
Ayfa Sophia at Constantinople dates from the sixth century of the 
Christian Era. Supposing, however, that we had no record of any of 
these dates, and that in the absence of direct evidence we tried to recon¬ 
struct the chronology by making an estimate of the Time-intervals 
between the dates of the three sets of buildings on the basis of Hall’s 
assumption that the tempo of cultural change is invariable, we should be 
bound to guess that the Time-interval between the Olympieum and the 
Ayfa Sophia—representing, as these two buildings do, two orders of 
architecture that are, not merely diverse, but antimetical in their styles, 

< Hall, H. R.: 'Egyptian Chronology’, in The Cambridge Aneient ^iftory, roL i, 2od 
ed. (Cambridge 1924, University Presa), pp. X6S-9. 
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inspiration, and fithos—must be notably longer than the Time-interval 
between the Parthenon and the Olympieum, considering that the Olym- 
pieum is manifestly a mere variation on the Parthenon’s architectural 
theme. In reality, as we happen to know, beyond dispute, the Time- 
interval between the Parthenon and the Olympieum, so far from being 
notably shorter than the Time-interval between the Olympieum and the 
Ayla ^phla, was half as long again, and an estimate of the relative 
length of the intervals, based on the hypothesis of invariability in the 
tempo of change, would be utterly misleading. 

If we turn our attention from ecclesiastical to naval architecture and 
apply the hypothesis of invariability in the tempo of change to the dating 
of successive types of battleship in the history of the British Navy, we 
shall find ourselves inveigled into inferring that the Sovereign of the Seas 
(launched in a.d. 1637) must have been separated from the Queen 
(launched in a.d. 1839)* by a notably shorter Time-interval than that 
separating the Queen from the Royal Sovereign (launched in a.d. 1891). 
On this a priori method of reckoning, no other conclusion would be 
plausible, considering that the was a wooden three-masted square- 
rigged sailing ship with her guns mounted along her broadsides, whose 
points of difference from the Sovereign of the Seas were merely points of 
detail, whereas the Royal Sovereign, with her gun-turrets fore and aft 
and her iron hull, steel armour, pair of funnels, and propellers driven 
by steam, was a Martian sea-monster that would not have been recog¬ 
nized as being a ship, in any intelligible seitse of the word, by any sailor 
in Codrington’s squadron at Navarino on the 20th October, 1827. 

We should be similarly misled if we were to put our trust in the same 
a priori principle in trying to estimate the relative Time-intervals be¬ 
tween the equipment of a Roman soldier in the last days of the Roman 
Empire in the West, a Saxon soldier in the comtatus of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Otto I, and a Norman knight depicted on the Bayeux tapestry. 
Considering that the round shields and the gladiator’s square-rimm^^ 
crested helmets with which Otto’s soldiers are equipped are manifest 
variations on the equipment of Majorian’s soldiers,* whereas William 
the Conqueror’s soldiers are equipped with Sarmatian conical helmets 

1 'At Ute ai 1S45 there was laid dmvn at Devonport a Samptutii designed upon the 
lines of the ship of the aamc name captured from the French in 1794, although, it it 
true, the veaael was never actually launched as a tailing Iine-of-b«ttle ship, but, while 
yet upon the atock^ waa lennhcn^, converted to a screw ship of 8o guna, and launched 
aa such in 1851' (Clowea, W. L.: Tkt Royal Nam: A History, vol. vi (London 1901, 
Sampson Low, Nlanton, Sc Co.), p. 191). 'The tot (BridshJ ship of the line to be 
designed, ab imtio, for the screw was the Atamemnon, 80, which was laid down at Wool¬ 
wich in 1849> »nd bunched in 1853' (ibid., p. 108). The last [Brituh] wooden battleship, 
though Btted with a screw, was the CoUingiuood ot 1S61' (Mr. Chnstopher Lloyd, of the 
Navy Records Society, in a letter of the 33rd January, 1951, in which he kindly gave 
this information to the Librarian of the ILI.I.A. in answer to an Inquiry made on the 
present writer's behalO- 

* No doubt we have to allow for the possibility that the portrayal of a tenth-century 
Western soldier’s eouipment may have been influenced by a perhaps unconscious con- 
servatum that may nave made it look more like a ^th-century Roman soldier's equip¬ 
ment than it actually was; but such conservatism cannot have gone so far at to bliM 
Western artists in the Dsrk Ages to the vuual evidence, for they did not ignore the new- 
fsDgled equipment of an eleventh-century knigh^ on the contrary, they evidently took 
a delight in reproducing it faithfully to the facts. <Ja thb showing It seems resaonsbie to 
assume that their proirayal of a tenth-century Western soldier's equipment is likewUe 
essentully true to life. 
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and with kite-shaped shields, the hypothesis of invariability in the tempo 
of change would lead us, here too, to fly in the face of the chronological 
facts by guessing that Ae Time-interval between Otto I {regnabat et 
imperabat a.d. 936-73) and William the Conqueror {ducebat et regnabat 
A.D. 1035-87) must have been notably longer than the Time-interval 
between Majorian {imperabat a.d. 457-61) and Otto I. 

In the three cases just cited, estimates based on the assumption that 
the tempo of change is invariable fall wide of the true chronological 
marks because in r^ity the tempo was not constant. In all these three 
a spell of relatively slow oiltural change was succeeded rather 
abruptly by a spurt of relatively fast change. We may complex our ex¬ 
position of the argument against the hypothesis of invariability in the 
tempK) of change by citing an inverse case in which a spurt of fast change 
was succeeded by a spell of slow change. 

Anyone who takes a synoptic view of the standard Western male (non- 
military and non-clerical) dress as worn in a.d. 1700 and in a.d. 195® 
respectively will see at a glance that the coat, waistcoat, trousers, and 
umbrella of a.d. 1950 are merely variations on the coat, waistcoat, 
breeches, and sword of a.d. 1700. By contrast, the doublet and trunk- 
hose of A.D. i6oo arc as different from the Western civilian costume of 
A.D. 1700 as the Western military equipment of a.d. 966 is from the 
Western military equipment of a J). 1066. If a child ignorant of the dates 
were asked to guess, from a series of pictures of celebrated Western 
poets, which two of our three sets of costumes were separated from one 
another by a Time-interval of a century and a quarter, and which two by 
an interval of two centuries, the innocent child would assuredly guess 
that the century and a quarter was the interval between Pope {natus 
A.D. 1688) and T. S. EUot {natus a.d. 1888), and that the two centuries 
was the interval betw'ecn Shakespeare {natus a.d. 1564) Pope {natus 

A.D. 1688). 

These cautionary tales are warnings against the danger of confiding m 
an hypothesis of invariability in the tempo of change as a basis for t^ing 
to estimate, not only the Time-interval between an Egyptiac Middle 
Empire and New Empire, but abo the length of time that it took for 
successive strata of the debris of human occupation to accumulate on 
some site whose hbtory has to be reconstructed solely from the material 
evidence dbinterred by the archaeologist’s spade, in default of cluono- 
logical data furnished by independent, decipherable, and authoritative 
written records.* If, for example, we were tempted to compute the dura- 


» Such Ml •ttempt to work out art abioluto ebronolocy by inference from the thickn«* 
of «irau of deposits has, of course, to be distineuuhed from an attmpt to eaUtnate the 
relative ace and duration of the strau deposited on different sites within the asrne broad 
cultural field by comparing the likeness and differences between thar r»peepye «n- 
tents on the lines of C. F. A. Schaeffer’s monumental and maiterty Strat^aphs Com- 
We ar Chronohgie dt FAsi* OeddmtaU (»* ar «» MaWmwer).- An* 

Minna*, Chypr*, Pert* *t Caueojt (London 1948. Oxford UmveiMty Press). In com- 
oarinc the successive strata 00 different site*, Schaeffer is company entiues that are 
legitimately comparable. The error in method Ues in aasummg ^t the tempo of cl^ge 
ia constant and that it is therefore feasible to argue from the thicknw of strata m dura - 
tion of Time, or vice versa. Absolute chronological values cannot be signed to s«ta 
of debris with any likelihood of accuracy unless two condittoria are satisfied. In the test 
place tiie stratum that is to be dated must contain some object beanog evidenceof having 

B »15.IX N 
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tion of the Neolithic Age on the site of Cnossos by measuring the thick¬ 
ness of the Neolithic deposits and reckoning that these were laid do\vn at 
a constant rate of so many feet per century, without allowing for the 
possibility that the rate of deposit might have been slower at the dawn 
of the Neolithic Age than on the eve of the Chalcolithic, wc should be 
well advised, before we committed ourselves to this wild-goose chase, to 
take to heart the two pertinent facts that the cubic content of the archives 
deposited in Whitehall during the six war years a.d. 1939-45 was equal 
to that of all extant British archives deposited before September 1939, 
and that the cubic content of the mineral ore mined by Mankind during 
the quarter of a century ending in the year A.D. 1925 was equal to that of 
all the ore that had ever been mined down to the year A J). 1900 inclusive.^ 
The second of these two facts ought to warn us against attempting to 
estimate age by measuring height, whether we are practising on a slag- 
heap or on a UU. This procedure might perhaps be legitimate if we were 
dealing with an ant-heap or with a termitary, since the insect societies 
which deposit these inanimate material traces of their life have been in 
stable equilibrium with their environment* for ages beginning long before 
the epiphany of the Human Race. It might even be leptimate to assume 
the rate of deposit to be a constant if wc were dealing vdth primitive 
human societies in their latter-day Yin-state (the only state in which we 
have any knowledge of them)*-^ways supposing that we could lay 
hands on a primitive society, either stiU alive or el^ extinct yet still on 
record, whi^ was uncontaminated by the radiation of any of the civiliza¬ 
tions and which had deposited debris comparable in size and solidity, 
scale for scale, with a termite community’s baetyl-like phalanstery. 
However that may be, the hypothesis of invariability in the tempo of 
change is manifestly not legitimate when we are dealing with civiliza¬ 
tions, considering that the distinguishing mark of their rhythm is an 


been mmnufurtured during tome particular reign or tome other indeMndentljr well- 
deAned and limited unit otTime. In the leeond place the reini or other Time-unit uith 
which the atratum has thus been identified mtist be assiEn^Ie to some definite place 
in a chronotogical table condnuoua with the well-established chronolo|^ that begins 
in Egypitiac history area 1 580 B.C. with the inauguration of the New Empire Amotia 
and which runs on thence without a break untiT it pwea over into the Christian Era. 

’ These two statements of fact both have the sanction of high authority. The second 
of them was msde by Professor C. K. Leith, of the University of Wisconsin, at a lecture 
at the Williamstown Institute of Politics in August 1925 at which the writer of this Study 
was present in the audience; the first was verified by the writer at a conference on war 
documenution at Amsterdam in September 1950 in conversation with Professor W. K. 
Hancock, the scholar in cham of tne production of official histories of the sets of the 
divers departments of the CTovemment of the United Kingdom during the War of 
A, 0 . 1939-45- 

A reiteration of Leith's statement it on record in a book published eighteen years after 
the delivery of the lecture. *The burst of industrialisation since the opening of the present 
century hu intensified the use of minerals, both in volume and [in) variety. In thia 
forty-years period of industrial expansion the World has used more of its mineral resources 
than in all preceding history' (Leith, C. K.: World Mineralt and World Peact (Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. t9a3, The Brookings Institution), p. 1). Leith’s estimate of the acceleration 
in the use of nnineraU in general is corrolwratu W another contemporary expert’s 
estimate of the acceleration in the use of copper. *The total world production from 
earliest times up to 1910 has been estimated at 21 million tons. In the years 1911-1930 
a further 25 million tons have been extracted’ ^6^bom, I.: ‘Mineral P^uction’, in the 
Proctediagt of Ota Royal Suedish Irutituta for E n t i n et ri ng Reuareh, No. t s? (Stockholm 
1932, Svcnskabokhandelscentralcn), p. 29). 

* See III. iiL to&-te. ) See I. i. 179-80. 
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instability that is equally characteristic of their growths and of their 
disintegrations. 

2. Instances of Acceleration 

We may perhaps usefully follow up our opening attack on the hypo¬ 
thesis that the rate of cultural change is invariable by making a brief 
survey of instances, first of acceleration, then of retardation, and, in the 
third place, of an alternating rate. 

A familiar example of acceleration is the phenomenon of Revolution 
within the family circle of a single society; for Revolution, in this com¬ 
monest current Western usage of the term, proves on analysis—as we 
have found, in a previous context in this Study'—to be a social move¬ 
ment generated by an encounter between two communities which, 
though they belong to the same society, happen at the moment to be in 
different stages of evolution—military, political, economic, intellectual, 
or spiritual, as the case may be—differing markedly enough to stimulate 
the more backward of the two parties deliberately to quicken his pace 
with the intention of catching up, by a forced march, with his more 
forward neighbour and contemporary. In Late Modern Western his¬ 
tory the classical example is the French people’s revolutionary move, in 
and after a.d. 1789, to catch up with the constitutional progress, ahead 
of an eighteenth-century French ancien rigime, that had been achieved 
in Great Britain and the United States by that date. 

A rather more violent kind of revolution is generated by an encounter 
between marchmen on the fringe of a civilization and the more pre¬ 
cociously cultivated denizens of the interior, when the marchmen set 
out to make good a cultural lag which in their case is apt to be greater 
than any cultural differentiation between one community in the interior 
and another. In Hellenic history the classical example is the Roman 
people’s series of revolutionary moves to catch up, first with the con¬ 
stitutional progress of Athens, and afterwards with the social progress of 
Sparta. When Rome entered on her forced march in the f\w\ century 
B.C. she was, as we have seen,* some 140 or 150 years behind Athens, if 
we are right in equating the compilation of the Twelve Tables of Roman 
Law by the Decemviri circa 450 B.c. with the constitution that Solon 
worked out for Athens in and ^er 594 B.c. By the year 133 B.c., when 
Tiberius Gracchus launched in Italy a revolutionary programme of 
agrarian reform emulating the programme launched in Lacedaemon by 
IGng Agis IV in 243 b.c.,* the Roman marchmen of the Hellenic World 
had reduced their Time-lag behind the communities in the heart of 
Hellas from nearly 150 years to no more than 110; but it took the cen¬ 
tury of revolution and civil war which Tiberius Gracchus undesignedly 
precipitated to enable Rome to draw right abreast of the farthest 
advanced of her Hellenic contemporaries. In the course of this terrible 
century the stasis within the bosom of the Roman Commonwealth be¬ 
came identical with the final paroxysm of an Hellenic Time of Troubles; 
and the no longer distinguishable tasks of bringing international peace 
to the Hellenic World and internal peace to the sole surviving Hellenic 


* la IV. iv. 135-6. 
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) See V. vi. 288, o. 4. 
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Great Power were both performed in the same act by an Augustus who 
combined a revolutionary dictatorship within the Roman body politic 
with a providential mission for the salvation of the Hellenic World in a 
person^ union between the deus ex mackina and the boss which made 
this Janus-headed statesman as great a hero in the eyes of Rome’s 
intolerably oppressed subjects as it made him a villain in the eyes of a 
tardily chastened Roman serutorial aristocracy which had so long and 
so abominably abused its power. 

This progressive acceleration of the Romans’ pace in the course of 
Hellenic history is, of course, merely one outstanding example of the 
forced marches made by peoples on the fringes of a society’s domain 
in order to catch up with more precociously cultivated peoples living 
nearer to the society’s heart. In Minoan history, for instance, we catch 
glimpses—even through Archaeology's dark glass—of the Peloponnese 
progressively catching up with the Cyclades and Crete, Central Greece 
with the Peloponnese, and Thessaly with Central Greece.* When 
Thessaly passed out of her Neolithic into her Chalcolithic Age circa 
2000 B.C., she was no less than 1,000 years behind the Peloponnese, the 
Cyclades, and Crete, which had all made the same transition circa 3000 
B.C., and was 500 years behind even Central Greece, which had parted 
company from Thessaly by emerging from the Neolithic Age circa 
2500 B.C. Thereafter, when Thessaly made the subsequent transition 
from the Chalcolithic Age to the Bronze Age circa 1580 B.C., she was 
only 620 years behind the Peloponnese, which had crossed the same line 
circa 2200 B.C., and no more than 820 years behind the Cyclades and 
Crete, which had crossed it circa 2400 B.C. At the end of the Minoan 
story, circa 1200 B.C., Thessaly plunged out of the civilization of the 
Bronze Age into the barbarism of the Iron Age^ neck and neck with all 
the other provinces of a dissolving Minoan World—which means that, 
during the 380 years 1580-1200 B.C., Thessaly had covered the cultural 
distance which it had taken the Cyclades and Crete the 1200 years 
2400-1200 B.C. to traverse. This series of comparative dates indicates 
that, in Thessaly in the time of the Minoan Civilization, there was a 
progressive acceleration of the cultural tempo in the course of eight 
hundred years ending at the turn of the thirteenth and twelfth cen¬ 
turies B.C. 

Beyond the outermost marches of a civilization's geographical domain 
there lies a limbo tenanted by primitive societies whose children are 
potential converts to the culture of an adjoining civilization in its growth 
stage but become an alienated external proletariat when the civilization 
loses its attractiveness as the result of a breakdown.^ In an earlier con¬ 
text^ we have glanced at what happens to these transfrontier barbarians 
after the collapse of a universal state’s military limes which has been 

I See the chrenologicsl chert in Glotz, G.: La Civilaation £g{en$ (Peris 1923, La 
Reneiseince du Livre), pp. 3B-3X. Glots’s dating ofstrata of debris in the Minoan World 
is bssed on the presence there of objects of E^yptisc provensnee whi^ have made it 
possible at least tentatively to translste the relative termi of Aegean itratigraplw into the 
absolute terms of Egypttsc chronology from the dste of the Eighteenth l^naity's 
insusurstion onwards. a See III.^ 16^1. 

* See V. v. 194-3x0. ♦ In VIII. viii. 45-73. 
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damming the barbarians back for generatiox^ or perhaps even for cen¬ 
turies. By the time when the sudden bursting of a barrage that has been 
cultural as well as military brings the flood of Barbarism down in spate 
upon the long sheltered but now at last defenceless remains of a garden- 
city within the fallen ring-wall, the cultural differentiation between the 
unreclaimed barbarians and the sophisticated citizens of a cosmopolis 
has become so extreme that the effort of cultural acceleration required 
of the barbarian invaders, if they are to make good their Time-lag behind 
the conquered subjects of the vanished universal state, usually proves to 
be beyond the limits of the Human Psyche's adaptability. The bar¬ 
barians' fate is therefore often an iroiucal one. The more sensational 
their military and political triumphs, the more demoralizing their 
spiritual bouUversement is apt to be. 

These encounters between marchmen just within the fringe of a 
civilization’s donuiin, or barbarians just beyond its pale, and the more 
highly cultivated communities in the interior are variations on the same 
historical theme as the encounters between representatives of two or 
more different civilizations; and in our study of these we have noticed 
that, when a civilization is hit by the impact of a more powerful and 
aggressive society of its own kind, one 01 the defensive responses that 
the children of the assaulted civilization are apt to make is the attempt 
to fight the aggressor with his own weapons which we have labelled 
'Herodianism'.* Since Time is of the essence of the Herodian's problem 
if his policy is to be justified by success in making an assaulted society able 
to hold its ONvn before it has been overwhelmed, Herodianism neces¬ 
sarily calls for an effort of cultural acceleration; and this is assuredly the 
explanation of the success of the Hcrodian movement which was an 
abortive Scandinavian Civilization's prevailing reaction to the impact of 
an early Medieval Western Christendom. 

The writer of this Study vividly remembers the impression made on 
him by a visit to the Nordiska Muscet at Stockholm in the summer of 
the year 1910. After passing through a series of rooms displaying chefs- 
d'ceuvre of the Scandinavian Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Bronze-Age, and 
pre-Christian Iron-Age cultures, he was startled to find himself walking 
through a room displaying Scandinavian-made products of the Early 
Modem Age of Western history in the style of the Italian Renaissance. 
Wondering how he could have failed to notice the Scandinavian-made 
products of the Western Middle Ages, which must surely be on view in 
their due place in the sequence, the English visitor retraced his steps— 
to find that there was, sure enough, a Medieval room, but that its con¬ 
tents were so inconspicuous, by comparison with the trophies of the 
pre-Christian ages, that after all it was quite easy to traverse it unawares. 
Thus the visual impression made on a traveller through this series of 
rooms in a museum of Scandinavian arts and crafts was Uiat Scandinavia 
had passed in a flash out of a Late Iron Age in which she had been 
beginning to create a promising distinctive civilization of her own into 
an Early Modem Age in whi^ she had become an xmdistinguished 
participant in a standardized Italiatiate Western Christian culture; and 

* See IX. viii. 580-6*3. 
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this impression faithfully reflected the patent historical truth that the 
Scandinavian peoples' tour de force of grafting themselves on to the 
stem of an alien M'estem Christian Civilization had been achieved by a 
forced march. 

Part of the price of this feat of acceleration had been the cultural 
impoverishment to which the Nordiska Museet bore witness; for the 
banality of the Italianate Modem Western paraphernalia attesting the 
Scandinavians' success at that stage in drawing abreast of the main body 
of Western Christendom was thrown into relief by the inimitable excel¬ 
lence of the products of ages anterior to Scandinavia’s cultural conversion 
in the eleventh century of the Christian Era; and this excellence had 
been one of the fruits of a previous Time-lag which the Scandinavian 
converts to a Western Christian culture had subsequently made good. 
The products of a Scandinavian Palaeolithic Age, Neolithic Age, and 
Bronze Age had been excellent because a laggardly Scandinavian 
craftsmanship had been wont to go on cultivating and perfecting im¬ 
ported techniques and motifs long after these had been abandoned in 
favour of some new-fangled device in the culturally precocious regions 
in which these motifs and techniques had originated.* To retain the 
cultural ad\'antages of laggardliness while achieving the tour de force of 
catching up wi& precocious neighbours was beyond the wit of the 
Scandinavian or any other school of culture; and, over and above a cul¬ 
tural acceleration’s inescapable penalty of cultur^ impoverishment, the 
Scandinavian Herodians also had to pay the further penalty of spiritual 
demoralization* which had likewise been the price of the Romans’ 
forced march to catch up with the Greeks,* and of the Vandals' forced 
march to catch up with the Romans. 

After this glance at one instance of acceleration in the held of en¬ 
counters between contemporaries, in which a long procession of Wes¬ 
ternizing Herodians, extending from Hauk Erlendsson through Peter 
the Great to Musta^ KemSl, had succeeded, through forced marches, 
in catching up, at least on the surface of life, with the current Western 
culture of their day, we may turn next to the held of renaissances in 
which dead cultures had been brought back to life through being con¬ 
jured up by living societies; and in this field we shall see that an accelera¬ 
tion of cultural tempo is part and parcel of the response to the challenge 
from the revenant which we have labelled ‘the Antaean rebound’.^ 

This lively reaction to the evocation of a ghost is evidence that the 
establishment of a psychic contact with the dead can be exhilarating; 
and this at first sight surprisingly stimulating emotional effect of so 
eerie an encounter is explained by the fact that the necromancer’s com¬ 
munion with the dead gives him a chance of sharing in experiences 
which arc still out of his reach in his own living world. This exciting 
possibility is opened up by the gruesome art of Necromancy because an 
experience that lies chronologically in the Past may be situate philoso- 
phacally in the Future, in the sense of being something that the necro¬ 
mancer who has conjured it up out of a dead civilization’s repertory has 

* See II. it. 342-3; III. til 138 end 157. » See 11 . ii. 357-60. 

» See IV. tv. 505-10. ♦ See pp. 140-8, ebove. 
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never yet experienced in his own life. If, for example, the lacrimae rertan} 
that Virgil has immortalized in his poetry have been distilled from the 
experience of an age of Hellenic history that is philosophically some five 
hundred years later than Dante's age in Western history, then, if Dante 
can succeed in entering into Virgil’s thoughts and feelings, he will be 
anticipating a stage in the experience of his own living society that will 
not be reached there until, at earliest, the generation of Wordsworth, and 
perhaps not until a generation still unborn in a.d. 1952. This means that 
in psychic, as opposed to chronological, terms a Dante who has placed 
hims^f en rapport w'ith a Virgil will be, not recoiling thirteen hundred 
years back into the Past, but shooting ahead five hundred years forward 
into the future. In other words, his feat of raising Virgil from the dead 
will have been a feat of cultural acceleration. 

The most drastic of all known movements of cultural acceleration is 
the offspring of a mood of Futurism^ in which the heirs of a disinte¬ 
grating civilization reject their own cultural heritage in order to embrace 
an alien culture which attracts these purest of all revolutionaries to the 
extent to which it presents an antithesis to ancient cultural traditions 
when these have ceased to satisfy deep spiritual needs that insist on 
seeking satisfaction from some source or other. A classical example is 
the conversion of the Hellenic World during its universal state from its 
native cults of nature-worship, state-worship, and philosophy to in¬ 
coming Oriental religions which now met with no serious rivals except 
one another for the allegiance of pagan Hellenic souls, and whose com¬ 
petition ended in the decisive victory of Christianity. This complete 
triumph of Christianity in the Hellenic World has a counterpart in the 
Sinic World in the partial triumph there of the Mahayina; and in both 
cases we find the spiritual revolution expressing itself visually in an 
aesthetic revolution that is no less thorough. In a dissolving Sinic 
Society the native Sinic art of the Han Age was rejected in favour of an 
Helleno-Indic art that was the Mahay^a’s aesthetic vehicle. In a dis¬ 
solving Hellenic Society the Hellenic style was rejected in favour of the 
Byzantine. 

If the latter, at any rate, of these two aesthetic revolutions was, as it 
would seem to have been, a conscious and deliberate act,’ this would 
explain how it could happen that the four hundred years between 
Hadrian’s and Justinian’s day should have witnessed a change of style 
in the architecture of the Hellenic World that was incomparably more 
radical than any change that can be observed in the course of the six 
hundred years between Ictinus’s day and Hadrian’s.* On the aesthetic 
plane, as on the military plane,® Justinian’s generation had deliberately 
taken the plunge out of a disintegrating Hellenic into a nascent Byzan¬ 
tine culture which the next generation was compelled to take on the 
economic and political planes willy-nilly by the deluge that descended 
after Justinian’s death. This revolutionary breach of cultural continuity 
accounts for the striking acceleration in the rate of change in the style 

I Virgil: Aentid, Book I, I. 462. 

* See IV. iv. ai and sa-SS- 

* See in. iii. 163 and IV. iv. 445. 


» See V. vi 97-132. 

* See pp. 351-2, above. 
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of architecture that is recorded visually in the contrast between the 
Ayla Sophia and the Olympieum; and in this Helicno-Byzantinc 
illustration of the rapidity of the pace of cultural change during the 
social interregnum intervening between the histories of an antecedent 
civilization and its successor we have the answer to H. R. Hail's conun¬ 
drum; for in Egyptiac history the interval between the end of the 
Twelfth Dynasty and the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty was 
likewise a social interregnum that can be recognized, on close inspection, 
as being the historical lesion that it is, in spite of the solidity with which 
a parted steel cable’s frayed and flying ends have been posthumously 
spliced and welded together in the white heat of an explosion of cultural 
fanaticism. 

In previous contexts^ we have seen reasons for believing that, after the 
expiry of the mandate of a Middle Empire which had served as a dis¬ 
integrating Egyptiac Society’s universal state, the disintegration-process 
w'as heading towards the dissolution of the time-expired civilization and 
the eventuri emergence of a new society afHliated to it, when this normal 
course of events was arrested and reversed by the abnormal effects of a 
fanatical hatred that had been aroused in Egyptiac souls by Hyksos 
barbarian invaders who bad committed the, in Egyptiac eyes, unpardon¬ 
able offence of acquiring a tincture of an alien culture before setting foot 
on Egyptian soil. The consequent anti-Hyksos union saerie between an 
Egyptiac dominant minority and internal proletariat resulted in a resur¬ 
rection of the Egyptiac universal state in the shape of the New Empire 
and in the consequent substitution of an Epimethean epilogue to 
Egyptiac history for the new civilization, distinct from the Egyptiac 
though afHliated to it, that was showing signs of coming to birth when 
the normal course of historical development was given a peculiar twist 
in this Eg^tiac case. The social interregnum insulating a moribund 
Egyptiac Civilization that refused to die from an embryonic afHliated 
civilization that was denied the opportunity of being bom was to that 
extent abortive; yet the breach of cultural continuity at this point, which 
was afterwards so studiously patched up and plastered over by the hands 
of archaistic-minded Egyptian 2 ^alots under the regime of a post- 
Hyksos restoration, was nevertheless sharp enough to account for the 
empirically verifiable fact that the two centuries between the end of the 
Twelfth Dynasty and the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty wit¬ 
nessed a notably greater change of style in £g3q>tiac art than the imme¬ 
diately preceding two centuries during which the Twelfth Dynasty had 
been continuously in the saddle. So far from its being incredible that 
‘the changes observable during its [the Twelfth Dynasty’s] continuance' 
should not be ‘in any way comparable to those which had come about 
between its termination and the rise of the Eighteenth,’* it would be 
inexplicable if the second of these two periods of equal chronological 
length should not have witnessed a notably greater change of style than 
the first, considering that during the first the Egyptiac Civilization was 
in its universal state, whereas the second period was occupied by one of 

> Sec I. i. 136-45; IV. iv. 85, 4iai V. v. 2-3, 152, tnd 351-3. 

* H. R. Hell, quoted oo pp. 350-1, abore. 
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those social interregna in which the current of history perceptibly 
quickens its pace.' 

If we were challenged to find evidence for some general law governing 
the tempo of change in the realm of Life, the evidence that has proved 
irreconcilable with the hypothesis of invariability might perhaps lend 
itself more speciously to an hypothesis of secular acceleration. 

In the history of Life on Earth, the Fauna had developed faster than 
the Flora; the vertebrates faster than the invertebrates; the mammals 
faster than the reptiles; Man through the transmission of a social heri* 
tage by means of education faster than the non-human animab through 
the transmission of a racial heritage by means of physical procreation;* 
Upper Palaeolithic Man faster than Lower Palaeolithic Man; and Man 
in Process of Civilization faster than a Primitive Man who had lapsed 
into a Yin-state in reaction from the Yang-effort of struggling up into 
becoming human. In a twentieth-century Westernizing World in which 
the pace of Man’s intellectual and technological progress had been 
speeded up once again, and this time to an unprecedented degree, by 
a recent Western Industrial Revolution, it looked as if a crescendo that 
bad been rising by geometrical progression, in a steeper and steeper 
curve, ever since Li^’s first epiphany, might now be on the point of 
culminating, in Human Life, in a pace at which men’s racing thoughts 
and wills would no longer find themselves able either to coax or to 
drive their inseparable subconscious fellow-traveller in the depths of the 
Psyche to keep in the running; and the psychic catastrophe which this 
threat of psychic discord portended seemed at this stage to be not merely 
overtaking the surviving primitive societies and surviving non-Western 
civilizations that were being uprooted by the Western bulldozer’s 
titanic impact; it now also appeared to be impending over the heads of 
the demonic Western chauffeurs of a potently mechanized Tuggernaut’s 
car. 

‘One of the phenomena that bring out, particularly clearly, the relation 
between the magnitude and pressure of the network of interdependence 
[linking together individual human beings in the Modem Western World] 
on the one hand and the psychic state of the individual on the other hand 
is what we call “the tempo” of our age. This [term] “tempo” is in reality 
nothing but an expression for indicating the multiplicity of the chains of 
the social network that find a node in every single social function and the 
pressure of the competition, emanating from this far-flung and densely 
populated net, that puts its “drive” into every single transaction.'* 

We need not commit ourselves to the theory of a secular tendency 
towards acceleration in the march of Life which might seem at first sight 

« S« I. i. 43-44. 

* S«e pp. 3ip-s6, above. Julian HuxI^ poiata out that, in the jump from evolution 
on the inorganic levd to Life, as well as in the subsequent jump from the transmission 
of a heritage by procreation to its transmission by education, ‘the evolutionary process* 
hid to pay for being 'much accelerated in time' by being ‘immensely restricted in extent* 
(Huxley, J.: Evobttiojutry BtMcx, the Romanes Lecture, 1943, printed in Huxley, 
T. H. and J.: Evolution and EUties, 1893-1943 (London 1947> Pilot Presa), pp. t20-i 
and 123). 

> Elias, N.: Ob«r den Prozat der ZiviUsation, vol. ii: Wandlungtn dor G*t«Usehaft: 
Eniteurf zu einzr T/teoris der ZiviUsation (Basel 1939. Hsus sum Falken), p. 337. 
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to be commended by the evidence that we have just been marshalling; 
for one manifestly weak point in the implicit argument is that the 
evidence, impressive though it looks when viewed en gror, does not 
cover, at the human climax of the story, more than the intellectual and 
technological sides of Man’s nature and activity; and the formidably 
clear-cut picture of imminent and apparently inescapable disaster falls 
out of focus as soon as we begin to make it more true to real life by 
bringing Man’s aesthetic and religious faculties and activities into the 
frame. The value of this specious hypothesis of a secular acceleration in 
the tempo of change lies, not in any intrinsic probability of its own, but 
in its testimony against the probability of the hypothesis that the tempo 
is invariable. 


3. Instances of Retardation 

Now that we have mustered these divers instances of acceleration in 
the tempo of cultural change, we shall not find it difficult to identify 
antithetical instances of retardation. 

For example, the accelerations that declare themselves in revolutions 
within the family circle of a single society have their antithesis in the 
social enormities that are generated by a straggler's refusal to try to 
catch up with the progress of the main body.* A classical example of an 
enormity arising from a wilful retardation is the exacerbation of the 
Modem Western institution of Plantation Slavery in the Southern 
States of the American Union during the generation that elapsed be¬ 
tween the peaceful abolition of Slavery throughout the British Empire 
in A J>. 1833 and its forcible abolition in the United States in a.d. 1863 
at the cost of the Civil War of AJ>. 1861-5.* 

The acceleration that is demanded of marchmen when they are in¬ 
ducted into the life of more precocious communities in the interior, and 
into which the transfrontier barbarians are spurred at a hotter pace 
when they pour across a fallen limes into the deielict provinces of a 
universal state, has its antithesis in the retardation that is apt to be the 
price of migrating, in the opposite direction, from the heart of a society 
towards its extremities. Classical examples are the 'living museums'^ in 
which a seventeenth-century Normandy, Ulster, England, and Holland, 
and a sixteenth-century Castile and Portugd, were still to be found in a 
twentieth-century Quebec, Appalachia, Charleston, Transvaal, Peru, 
and Macao. The moral bouleversement that registers a barbarian invader’s 
inability to accelerate the pace of his cultui^ adaptation to the almost 
prohibitively extreme degree demanded by the suddenness of his trans¬ 
lation from an unreclaimed wilderness into a derelict paradise has its 
antithesis in a previous arrest of this adolescent’s psychic development 
that has registered his frustration when he has found himself barred out 
by a military limes whose sudden creation at the moment of a universal 
state's establishment is as portentous an event in an external proletariat’s 
experience as the sudden coUapse of the limes when the universal state 
eventually breaks up. 

In the field of encounters in the Space-dimension an Herodianism 
* S«r IV. iv. 136-7. * See IV. iv. 137-41. » S«e III. iii. 134-9. 
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that deliberately quickens its pace, in order to learn, before it is too late, 
how to keep an alien assailant at bay by fighting him with his own 
weapons, has its counterpart in a Zealotism that wilfully slows its pace 
down in the vain hope of thereby breaking off contact with a galloping 
adversary. In Jewry's reaction to the impact of Hellenism, classical 
examples of 2Sealotism arc presented by ^e violent responses of the 
Maccabees and sicarii and the non-violent responses of the Pharisees, 
Scribes, and Rabbis;’ and, in an Islamic Society’s reaction to the impact 
of a Modern Western Civilization, the militant Maccabees and sicarii 
have their counterparts in the Wahhabis, Sanusis, Idrisis, and Mahdists.* 
In the field of encounters in the Time-dimension an Antaean rebound 
that wins from Necromancy an anticipatory communion with the Future 
has its antithesis in an Atlantean stance in which a Necromancer who 
has yielded to the legendary Epimethean impulse of Lot’s wife is petri¬ 
fied by the hypnotic stare of a resuscitated corpse’s Medusan countenance 
into the rigidity of a pillar of salt pinned down by the incubus of the 
Past. A classic^ example is the retardation of the Orthodox Christian 
and Par Eastern civilizations on the political plane through the resuscita¬ 
tion of the Roman Empire in the shape of the East Roman Empire in the 
one case, and of the Han Empire in the shape of the T'ang Empire in 
the other,> and their retardation on the linguistic and literary plane 
through the resuscitation of the Hellenic and the Sinic Classics.^ 

The violent acceleration in the tempo of cultural change that is 
generated by Futurism when it repudiates a social heritage has its anti¬ 
thesis in a comparably extreme retardation that is induced by Archaism 
when it surrenders itself to the spell of the Past. We have already come 
across classical examples of this archaistic retardation on the linguistic 
and literary plane in the Neo-Attic and Neo-Sanskrit languages and 
literatures,’ and on the visual aesthetic plane in a Western Neo-Gothic 
architecture* and in an Egyptiac revival, in the Age of the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty, of the classic style of an Old Kingdom which had been 
obsolete for some two thousand years.^ A Salte r<igime that recoiled that 
distance back into the past in its search for aesthetic inspiration \vas the 
penultimate avatar of an Egyptiac universal state which had refused to 
be content with a universal state’s standard lease of life; and such 
tortoise-paced ‘Tithoni’,* within whose creeping carapaces a senile body 
social continues to lead a lingering life-in-death, are enormities of the 
same genus as the 'fossils’ of extmet civilizations exemplified in the 
Jews and the Parsecs,^ and as the live but arrested civilizations exempli¬ 
fied in the Spartans and the Esquimaux.*® An arrest which had been 
the nemesis of superhuman previous exertions was perhaps the most 
dramatic instance of retardation in the histories of the civilizations up to 
date; and in the histories of the primitive societies this had its counter¬ 
part in Primitive Man’s eventu^ lapse into a Yin-state that had been 
the nemesis of a social animal's previous tour de force of transmuting 
itself from Sub-Man into Man. 

• See V. ▼. 6S-76 Mid IX. viii. 584-5. * See V.v.295-< end 319, end IX. viii. 601-3. 

i See pp. 15 Mid z6, above. * See pp. 62-78, above. 

» See V. vi. 71-81. ♦ See V. vL 60. ’ See V. vj. 6t-6a. 
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4. Instances of an AlUmating Rate of Change 

In our survey of evidences of variability in the tempo of change we 
have so far corfencd our attention to cases in which this variability has 
displayed itself in some single change of speed> whether upwards or 
downwards. Our survey wo^d be incomplete if we did not also take 
account of cases in which there has been a concatenation of changes of 
speed in which the two antithetical movements of acceleration and 
retardation have alternated. 

A conspicuous instance of an alternating change of sp>eed is the 
rhythm of Withdrawal-and-Retum which we have analysed in a pre¬ 
vious Part.’ The purpose, whether conscious or subconscious, of a 
potentially creative minority’s tempor^ withdrawal from full participa¬ 
tion in the contemporary common life of the society of which it is a 
member is to win for itself an opportunity of realizing its potentialities 
by forging ahead of the rank-and-file. Its disengagement from contact 
with its neighbours permits an acceleration of its own pace which it 
could never have aclueved if it had been content to have its own pace 
set for it by the average pace of these pedestrian neighbours; and it is in 
the course of this individual spurt of acceleration that the minority suc¬ 
ceeds or fails in bringing its creative potentialities to fruition. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the end of the story; for, as we have seen, a creative minority’s 
mission is to perform its work of creation, not just for itself, but for ^e 
benefit of the whole of the society to which it belongs. A creative 
withdrawal therefore will have missed fire if it is not followed by a 
redemptive return; and a re-entry into the ranks that the minority has 
temporarily deserted is necessarily accompanied by a retardation of its 
pace from the rate at which it has been travelling in vacuo to the slower 
rate at which it must now travel once more if it is to keep in step with 
neighbours whom it has to convert to the newly created idea or ideal or 
aptitude that it is bringing back with it from its lone reconnaissance. It 
will be seen that, on analysis, the movement of Withdrawal-and-Return 
turns out to follow a rhythm of three beats entailing two changes of 
speed, the first change upward and the second downward; and, as far as 
it is possible to portray a spiritual act in terms of the mechanical play of 
physical forces, we may compare the tripartite movement of a creative 
minority's withdrawal and return with the drill performed by the driver 
of a car when he changes gear by the threefold action of declutching, 
acceleration, and a re-engagement that reabates the momentarily free- 
running engine’s racing speed by loading it once again with the retard¬ 
ing ^^'cight of the momentarily disengaged vehicle. 

A concatenation of alternating changes of speed which runs, not just 
to two, but certainly to three and possibly to four, terms is to be found 
in the Modem Western history of the arts of shipbuilding and naviga¬ 
tion. This story begins with a sudden acceleration which revolutionized 
both these arts in the West during the fifty years A.D. 1440-90; this 
spurt was followed by a technological retardation whi<^ persisted 
tiux)ughout the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; and 

> lo III. iiL 248-63. 
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this relatively long spell of comparative stagnation was then followed by 
another sudden acceleration which revolutionized the same arts once 
again during the fifty years a.d. i 84O>90. In a.d. 1952 the next phase 
Ah'as still enigmatical because it was still in progress; but to a layman’s 
eye it looked at this date as if the fresh technological advances achieved 
during the immediately preceding sixty years, remarkable though they 
might have seemed in any other historical context, might prove in 
retrospect not to compare in extent with the revolutionary achievements 
of a Victorian half-century. This series of alternating changes of pace in 
one sphere of technologic activity in the history of one civilization is 
worth examining for the light that it may throw on the general question 
of the relation l^tween Law and Freedom in History. 

The key-notes of the fifteenth-century acceleration in the ship¬ 
wright’s and the navigator’s art were its suddenness and its speed. 

‘In the fifteenth century... there was a swift and momentous change in 
the building of ships. It was a great era of architecture. In the space of 
fifty years the sea-going sailing-ship developed from a single-master into 
a three-master carrying five or six sails.’* 

And this technological revolution in the West not only gave its authors 
access to all quarters of the Globe by making them masters of Oceanic 
navigation; it also gave them an ascendancy over all non-Westem 
mariners whom they encountered in any seas.^ 

‘At the beginning of the fifteenth century the seaborne trade of Europe 
was carried in ships markedly inferior in design and workmanship to the 
vessels used in many parts of the East; but at the end of the sixteenth 
century the West European ships were the best in the World. They were, 
perhaps, less hisjidy and less weatherly than the junks of the China seas, 
but in general, in their combination of seaw'orthiness, endurance, carrying 
capacity, and ^hting power, they proved superior to anything else afloat.’* 

This new-fangled Western type of vessel is the most characteristic 
emblem of a Modem Age of Western history {currebat circa a.d. 1475- 
1875) during which its imchallenged supremacy was proclaimed in its 
monopoly of the title ‘ship’, by which it came to be known par excellence. 
The ‘ship’s’ distinctive virtue, in which it surpassed its successors as 
conspicuously as its predecessors, was its power to keep the sea for an 
almost unlimited length of time on end; and this virtue has been divined 
and lauded by a nineteenth-century Western man of letters who lived 
to see the 'ship* reach its peak of technical perfection, and all but lived 
00 to see it disappear from the seas as suddenly as it bad invaded them 
some four hundred years earlier. 

‘L’ancicn navire de Christophe Colomb et de Ruyter est un dcs grands 
chefs-d’oeuvre de I’homme. 11 est in^puisable en force comme I’infini en 

i Bauett-Lowke, J. W.. and Holland, G.: Shipt and Men (London 1946, Hamp), 
p. 46. The quotationa frona thU book have been made with the permission of the 
publishers. .... , . j 

s This revolutionary change in an oecumenical balance of power la touched upon m 
Toynbee, A. J.: Civitizatum m Trial (London 1948, Oxford Univeraity Preaa), pp. 6a- 
96* The Unification of the World and the Change in Historical Perspective. 

s Perry, J H.: Europe and a Wider World, x415-1715 (London 1949, Hutchinson), 
p. ax. 
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souffles, il emmagasine le vent dans sa voile, il est precis dans rimmense 
diffusion dcs vagues, il flotte et il r^gne.'* 

This Modern Western ship vrzs the offspring of a happy marriage 
between diveis traditional builds and rigs, each of which had peculiar 
excellencies but also consequent limitations. The Western ship that 
was brought to birth between a.d. 1440 and a.d. 1490 was a felicitous 
harmonization of the strong points of an age-old Mediterranean oar- 
propelled ‘long ship’, alias galley, and a coeval Mediterranean square- 
rigged ‘round-ship’, alias ’carrac^’, with a lateen-rigged Indian-Ocean- 
faring ‘caravel’ whose forerunner is depicted in the visual records of an 
Egyptiac maritime expedition to the ^t African land of Punt in the 
reign of the Empress Hatshepsut {imperabat 1486-1468 B.C.), and with 
a massively built Atlantic-Ocean-faring sailing-ship which caught 
Caesar’s eye in 56 b.c. when he occupied the territory of the insurgent 
Veneti around ^e city that afterwards came to be known as Vannes in 
Britanny.* The fifteenth-century Western harmonization of these far¬ 
fetched elements was felicitous in the sense that their diverse excellencies 
were combined in a new pattern in which their respective limitations 
were transcended. 

The carrack—^which was introduced from Mediterranean into Atlantic 
waters, and was there blended with the local indigenous Ocean-faring 
type of craft, at the turn of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries^—had 
the right rig to serve as the main equipment of ships of the large dimen¬ 
sions to which the coming West European Indiamen must run, because 
the carradi’s square rig allowed the sail to be broken up into units of a 
manageable size, and therefore allowed the total spread of sail to be 
progressively increased by multiplying the number of these units.'* At 
the opening of the fifteen^ century the standard Western square-rigged 
ship had only a single sail, since it had only a single mast, and thb mast 
carried no top-sail.* By the middle of the century the standard number 
of masts had risen from one to three in West European Atlantic waters 
and, though the sixteenth-century addition of a fourth mast was dis¬ 
continued in the seventeenth century and w’as not reintroduced until the 
nineteenth,^ the spread of sail was nevertheless increased by the alterna¬ 
tive method of progressively raising the number of tiers of sail on each 
mast to six and by supplementing the regular sails with studding sails. 
This advanu^e of the square rig was, however, offset by the drawback 
that it gave the navigator no choice but to sail l^fore the wind and no 
doubt this was one reason why ‘the square-rigged ship—the nau — 
played no considerable part in the early discoveries. The Portuguese 
preferred a borrowed alternative, the lateen caravel—a highly individual 
craft which betrayed Asiatic influence in its every line.’* 

■ Hugo, Victor: La MisirahUs, Part II, Book 11 , chap. 3. 

* See Caesar: Bellum GalUeum, Book III, chap. 13. 

a ^ Bowen, F. C.: From Carraek to Clipper (Condon 1948, Suplea Press), p. 8. 
Cp. ibid., p. 12. * See Parry, op. dt., pp. ai-22. 

s See ibid., p. 22, * See Bowen, op. cit., p. 8. Cp. ibid., p. 13. 

7 Sec Clowes, G. S. L.: SaiUtti Shipt, their Hittory ana Eievelopment: Part I: Historical 
Notet (London 1932, H.M. Stationery Office), p. 107. Cp. Parry, op. dr., p. 25, and 
Prestage, £.: The rorUtguae Pioneers (London 1933, Black), p. 33a. 

* See Parry, op. dt., pp. az-sa. 0 Ibid., p, xa. 
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The lateen sail had been invented in the Indian Ocean; and lateen 
caravels had been introduced into the Mediterranean by the Muslims 
and had been borrowed by the Portuguese from them.* In Prince Henry 
the Navigator's annual southward voyages of discovery down the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, which had begun in a.d. 1421, if not before,^ caravels 
were ‘first used in 1440, to judge by Azurara’.^ The virtue of the lateen 
rig was that it enabled the navigator to beat to windward ;* but in this 
rig there were two drawbacks to set against the advantage. One was that 
in a lateen-riggcd vessel it was difficult to ‘go about'—a manceuvre that 
might be sel^m necessary in monsoon navigation, but that became a 
matter of serious concern when the lateen rig was introduced from the 
Indian Ocean into other waters,^ The other drawback of the lateen rig 
was that the size and weight of lateen spars were so great in proportion 
to the size of the sail which they could carry, by comparison with the 
saibcarrying capacity of the square rig, that this defect of the lateen rig 
set limits to the maximum spread of canvas, and therefore to the maxi¬ 
mum size of the vessel thus equipped.^ 

Out of these two piquantly diverse types of vessel, the Portuguese and 
Spanish shipwrights succeeded, before the end of the fifteenth century, 
in creating a new composite type with a mixed rig, the caravela redondaP 
This was a three-masted vessel of barquentine rig, in the sense that it 
carried square sails on the fore-mast and lateen (not, of course, yet fore- 
and-aft) sails on the main-mast and the mizen-mast.* By an early date in 
the sixteenth century this type—with the main-mast as well as the fore¬ 
mast now square-rigged—had become the standard type throughout 
Western Christendom;* and, though the vessels used by Vasco da Gama 
are recorded to have been, not caravelas redondas, but naur,** we may 
presume that these late-fifteenth-century ‘ships' resembled the late- 
fifteenth-century caravels in having a mixed ng, even if they differed 
h-om them in being of heavier tonnage** and clumsier build. In the course 
of the sixteenth century this clumsiness was fined down in the build 
of the galleon, w'hich was a carrack with a caravela redonda'z mixed rig 
and with a Mediterranean galley’s slim Unes.*^ By a.d. iif^5 the navi¬ 
gators of this full-blown Modem Western ‘ship’ had equipped them¬ 
selves for finding their way over the high seas by mastering the art 
—invented by Arab navigators in the Indian Ocean—of reckoning their 
latitude by the co-ordinated use of the quadrant and a set of astronomical 
tables.** By the opening of thesixteenthcentury they had equipped them- 

* S«« ibid., pp. 23-24. 

* See Presugc, E.: 7^« Portuguw Piorutrs (London 1938, BUck), p. 34. 

* See ibid., p. 332. The reference if to Etnnecde Azunra, G.: C^ottiea do DescobrU 
mento t Cottquislo dt Gmnd, edited by Carreira and Santarem (Paris 1841, Aillaud); 
EnslUh translation by Beazlev, C. R., and Prestage. E.: Ttu ChromeU iht Discovry 
and Conquest of Gmiiwi (London 1896-9, Hakluyt Society, a vols.). 

* See Parry, op. cit., p. 23. 

< See ibid., p. 23. * See ibid., p. 23. 

7 See Presuge, op. cit., p. 332; Parry, op. ciL, p. 24. 

* See Bowen, op. di., p. 9: Parry, op. at., pp. 34-». 

* See Parry, op. dt., p. as- '• S«« Prestige, op. dt., p. 33a. 

u According to Prestage, op. dt., p. 332, the tonnage of the Ocean-faring earaoeuu 
redondas ranged from 150 to 200 tons, as against a range of from 400 tons to 800/1,000 
tons for Vasco da Gama's nous. 

'» See Bowen, op. dt., p. 7. *1 See Prettage, op. dt., pp. 315-18. 
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selves for holding their own against any human adversaries en ix>yagg 
by the invention of opening up gun ports between-decks.* 

•What is so remarkable about these ships is their wonderful develop¬ 
ment. They do not stand so very far distant in point of general structure 
and rig from the ships of Nelson's day;'* 

and, by the same token, what is so remarkable about the half-century of 
acceleration in the Western arts of shipbuilding and navigation circa 
A.D. 1440-^0 is that it was followed by three centuries of hardly less 
conspicuous retardation. 

‘[The] smug complacency [of the miyority of British shipowners at the 
time of the revision of the Navigation Acts in a.d. 184.5] had devastating 
effects on the shipbuilding industry itself, as well as disclosing an inertia 
that was out of step with the changing times; for we were passing, as a 
nation, out of an agrarian order into an industrial one, which made frr 
greater demands on transport. How much progress had been made in 
naval architecture in the past two centuries? Certainly there had been 
many innovations and important improvements in the construction and 
the rig.* Labour-saving appliances, too, had been invented. But, if we 
confine ourselves to essentials, especially in respect of the hull, the pro¬ 
gress is almost negligible. After all, there w'as little incentive towards better 
ship-design while there was little competition. . . . 

‘Builders were content to pursue the well-tried methods, and there is 
small evidence of creative originality. The Dumer's draughts of ship- 
plans for 1680 .. . show a method of ship-building which does not differ 
very appreciably from that employed a century later. The standard work 
on the architecture of the wooden ship was written by Frederick Hendrick 
Chapman, who became Chief Constructor and Admiral Superintendent 
of the Swedish Naval Dockyard at Karlskrona. This great designer, bom 
in 1721, came of an old English family from Deptford, from whom he 
inherited his skill and enthusiasm for naval architecture. His Arckitectia'a 
Navalis Mercatoria and his Treatise on ShipbuHdir^, an amplification of 
the former work published in 1775, were freely quoted from in the official 
report of the Chatham Committee of Nav^ Architects of 1842-44.* 
There could be no more conclusive evidence than this of the "mark-time” 
in shipbuilding and ship-design. . . . 

‘The ordinary standard of merchant ships was not creditable. They 
were slow, unhandy, ill-equipped, and inferior in workmanship. Can one 
say they reflect two centuries of progress? Ship-design, like a spinning- 
top, rotated on a point. The opening of the nineteenth century saw no 

* See Parw, op. cic, pp. a7-»8; Bowen, op. dt., p. 14, 

> Buiect-Lowke, J. W., and HdUnd, O.: Shipt and Men (London 1946, Harrap), 
p. 48. 

s The main inzMvition in the ceuxee of the three hundred yeers a.d. 1500-1800 hid 
been the Dutch invention of the fore-and-aft rig, which wm ‘an immense advance upon 
the lateen for besting to witKlwsrd’. In the non-squsre-rig psrt of the rig of big ships 
(u distinct from the small craft in which the fore-and-aft ng had been 6rst developed), 
forc-«nd-aft sails were substituted for lateen sails by the Dutch towards the end of the 
seventeenth century (Parry, op. dt., pp. 153-4). The late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries saw great tmprovemenu m the rig of sea-going shipe, notably the 
introduction of fore-and-aft hesdsaiU working on the stays, and a little later the trans¬ 
formation of the cumbersome lateen mizen into the fore-and-after “spanker” ' (ibid., 
p. t86).—A.J.T. 

* 'Vessela were built to the patterns laid down under the Stuarts ri^t down to the 
death of George III, even to the start of Victoria's rdgn* (Abell, W.: The Shtfnerigkt't 
Trade (Cambndge 1948, University Press), p. loa).—A.J.T. 
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lively effort to improve ship^design, nor any of that competitive enter¬ 
prise that marked the race of the factory-owners for business/* 

Thus, at a date some four hundred years after the opening of the half- 
century, bestriding the transition from a Medieval to an Early Modem 
Age, that had witnessed a revolution in the build and rig of ^Vestem 
ships, it might have looked in retrospect as if a fifteenth-century burst 
of acceleration in the tempo of Western marine technology, which had 
given the West a subsequent Ocean-wide ascendancy, had been a unique 
bout of creativity in the long annals of a Western maritime practice that 
had been almost as stagnant during the Modem sequel to this short¬ 
lived golden age as it had been during the Medieval prelude to it. Yet 
at this very date the Western art of shipbuilding was actually on the 
eve of another burst of acceleration that was to produce as great a 
revolution as its predecessor; and this time the work of creation at high 
speed was to go forward along two parallel lines. On the one hand, 
artificially generated mechanical power was to be substituted for wind- 
power as the driving force by which ships were to be propelled; and 
contemporaneously, in response to the same challenge that had thus 
evoked the application of steam-power to navigation, the art of building 
the classic Modem Western sailing-ship was to awake from its long 
slumber in order to carry an old type to a new and previously undreamed¬ 
of degree of perfection at which, for some of the purposes of maritime 
traffic, the sailing-ship was to hold its own against the steamship 
throughout the doubly creative half-century a.d. 1840-90. 

The new-fangled type of vessel that was to acquire its classic form in 
the course of the half-century beginning in a.d. 1840 had by that year 
only just emerged from the pioneer experimental stage of its develop¬ 
ment. Though William Symington’s steamship Charlotte Dundas had 
plied on the Forth and the Clyde as early as a.d. 1802,^ and the Atlantic 
had been crossed by steam-power reinforced with sail-power in a.d. 
i8ip* and by unaided steam-power in a.d. 1827,♦ the era of mechanical 
navigation as ‘a practical proposition’ did not open earlier than the 
triennium a.d. 1838-AO, which saw the launching of the first screw- 
propelled vessel, the Archimedes,^ in a.d. 1838, the successive establish¬ 
ment of the Cunard, the Royal Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamship navigation lines (the first two of the three in a.d. 1839 and the 
third in A.D. 1840),* and the crossing of the Atlantic under steam in 
A.D. 1838 by the Sirius and the Great Western, and in a.d. 1840 by a 
Britannia that was the first Cunarder to make the passage.'^ 

’The power-ship opens a new era in water-transport. She is not evolu¬ 
tionary but revolutionary, for she represents a complete break with tradi¬ 
tion. Any compromise wiffi the sailing-ship works to her disadvantage both 
in efficiency and aesthetically.. .. Not till conservative tradition had been 
scrapped could the power-ship evolve in accordance with her own needs. 
For the power-ship is modem, different, and original. Her life is not in the 

i Busett-Lowke, J. W., and Holland, G.: Ships and Mtn (London 1946, Harrap), 

pp, 124*^. 

» S«« ibid., pp. 166-7. , 

} See ibid., p. x68. * See ibid., p. 178. * See ibid., p. 172. 

* See ibid., p. 178. » See ibid., pp. 174 » 70 . 
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sails but [in] the engine-room. Her natural home is the port rather than 
the sea. She is tied to her fuel supplies and crosses the oceans sailing to 
a time-table. Her officers are composed of scientists and technicians, 
specialists confined to special departments—deck or engine-room—and 
her crews have specialised duties. The engine-room staff is proportionately 
bigger than the deck-staff, which grows less and less ntimerous.** 

The conquest of the Ocean by this new-fangled mechanically driven 
type of vessel in the course of the fifty years a.d. 1840-90 was indeed 
as great and rapid a revolution as the previous triumph of the Modern 
Western Ocean-faring sailing-ship some four hundred years earlier; but 
the distinctive virtue of the steamship, like the qualities of the carrack 
and the caravel, was of^t by consequent limitations. In the act of 
liberating navigation from its age-long servitude to the vagaries of the 
winds, the revolutionary new invention of mechanical propulsion re- 
tethcred Homo Navigans to the land, of which he had been virtually 
independent ever since he had substituted the sail for the oar. The 
steamship dispensed with %vind-power at the price of ^ng itself to 
coaling-stations; and, however short the intervals at which she might 
reluctantly consent to break her voyage in order to refuel, she would 
still be constrained to convert commercially valuable cargo-space into 
bunker-space which was as unprofitable as the rowing-space which the 
invention of the sailing-ship had long since enabled the merchantman 
to eliminate. A high consumption of coal for each effective unit of coal¬ 
generated steam power had to be paid for in a reduction of cargo-space 
and in a shortening of the maximum possible length of unbroken voyage 
that made the ar^aic steamship’s performance uneconomic by com¬ 
parison with the classic sailing-ship's. 

In mechanically propelled vessels using coal for fuel the solution of 
this problem had to wait for the invention of the compound engine, 
which was first installed in the Holt Line S.S. Cleaior in aj). 1863, and 
which in aj). 1865 enabled the Holt Line S.S. Agamemnon to m^e a 
non-stop run of 8,500 miles from Liverpool to Mauritius.’ Even after 
this triumph of marine engineering, auxiliary sail, which had been the 
steamship designer's earliest expedient for keeping down the rate of 
coal consumption, was rigged in the Cunard S.S. Umbria as late as 
A.D. 1884;’ and sailing-ships which avoided the steamship’s handicaps 
by continuing to rely on wind-power alone earned the highest profits in 
their commercial history during those mid-nineteenth-century decades 
in which the technique of steam-propulsion was still feeling its way 
towards full efficiency.^ The sailing-ship's nineteenth-century tour de 
force of keeping in the running with her new mechanically propelled 
rival could hardly have been achieved, however, if, during the same fifty 
years a.d. 1840-90, that saw the steamship’s crucial problems solved, the 
sleeping art of sailing-ship construction had not b^tirred itself out of 
a three-hundrcd-years-long stagnation in order to enter on a fresh spurt 
of creativity. In tempo and in quality alike, the improvements made in 
the Modem Western sailing-ship in that half century could bear com- 


> Ba»s«tt-Lowke and Holland, op. ctt., p. 163. 
* See ibid., p. tSa. 


* See ibid., p. 182. 

* Sec ibid., p. 180. 
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parison with the contemporary progress that was being made in the 
outlandish mechanism of the new-fangled steamship,* and perhaps even 
with the fifteenth-century revolution in marine technology which had 
brought the Modem Western sailing-ship herself into being. 

The designers of the ‘clipper’ ship in the eighteen-thirties and 
eighteen-forties abandoned the late-seventcenth-century models which 
their predecessors had been laaily copying for the last 150 years in order 
to introduce revolutionary changes ot build which gave a higher speed 
to a sailing-ship of more than twice the previous standard tonnage;^ and 
they were also no less alert than the architects of the steamship in 
turning an Industrial Revolution to account. The use of iron as a material 
for shipbuilding, which was introduced in A.D. 1829,^ made it possible 
to reduce the weight of the hull by 35 per cent.'* A composite construc¬ 
tion, part iron and part wood, was employed for sailing-ships from a.d. 
1851 to A.D. 1870 or thereabouts.* The first sailing-ships constructed 
wholly of iron were built for the Australia wool trade.* The year a.d. 
1851 saw the first use of ropes made of wire instead of hemp,'^ and the 
early eighteen-eighties the first use of steel tubing instead of timber for 
masts and lower yards.* Circa a.d. 1884 the substitution of mild steel 
for iron as the material for the construction of large sailing-ships made 
possible a further reduction of weight—by 15 per cent., this time.* In 
and after a.d. 1887 donkey engines, driven by steam, were installed on 
sailing-ships to save man-power, and, with the same end in view, all tiers 
of sails above the top-gallants were then cut out.*® 

Though the overcomingofthesteamship’soriginallimitations through 
the successful experiment with the compound engine in a.d. 1863-5 
spelled a rejuvenated sailing-ship’s eventual doom, the Modem Western 
sailing-ship actually attained its acme at a time when it was thus already 
under sentence of death at the hands of a now irresistible competitor. 
Just as the coaches and the canals had been brought to their highest point 
of efficiency in Great Britain on the eve of their being put out of action 
by the railways, and a Medieval Western Latin poetry had reached its 
zenith throughout Western Christendom on the eve of its being silenced 
by the voice of the vernacular tongues, so the Modem Western sailing- 

■ According to Schumpeter, J. A.: Bviintsf CycUs (New York 1939. McGraw-Hill, 
a voU.}, vol. i, pp. 369-70, the innovitiona in the construction of Western sailins-shipt 
from area A.D. 1840 onwards were partly evoked by the new challenge presented to tne 
sailing-ship by the steamship’s epiphany. 

* The new move in sailing-ship design which produced the 'clipper’ stsrted in the 
shipbuilding yards at Baltimore, and it seems to be a moot point whether the jlm* 
McKim, launched there in a.d. 1833, or the Scottish Maid, launched in a.d. 1839. was 
the first ship that could fairly claim the new title (see Bowen, op. cit., p. 58). Snips on 
the lines of the Biltimore clippers, but with a tonnage of over 750 tons, began to take 
the sea from American yards in and after a.d. 1843 (see Clowes, op. dt., p. 103). The 
development of the new breed of sailing-ship was «vcn an impetus by the discover of 
gold in California in a.d. 1849, since at this date the cheapeat and surest route thither 
from the Atlantic seaboard of North America was by sea round Cape Horn. The average 
tonnage of a clipper then rose from 1,000 tons to 3,000 tons plus or minus (Bassett- 
Lowke and Holland, op. cit., pp. 145-0). 

s According to Bassett-Lowke and Holland, op. cit., p. 168, the first iron ship was 
built as early as a.d. 1821. 

See Clowes, op. cit., p. 104. * See ibid., p. 104. 

* See ibid., p. 105. Cp. Bassett-Lowke and Holland, op. cit., p. 157. 

r See Clowes, op. cit., p. 109. * si* ibid., p. 109. 

* See ibid., p. 107. See Bassett-Lowke and Holland, op. cit., p. 159. 
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ship sang its swan song during the quarter of a century a.d. 1865-90, 
bestriding the transition from a Modem to a po8t>Modem Age of 
Western history, when it was on the point of being driven off the seas by 
the steamship. The tonnage of the sail-borne Bntish merchant marine 
reached its peak in a.d. 1875.^ The historic race between tea clippers from 
Foochow to London was mn in a.d. 1866;^ the historic race between 
wool dippers from Australia to London in a.d. 1887-8.’ The Thermo¬ 
pylae was launched in a.D. 1868; the Cutty Sark —a composite-built ship 
with a tonnage of 2,100 tons—in a.d. 1869.^ The latest sailing-ship 
ever launched—the Preussen, with a length of over 400 feet and a tonn^e 
of over 5,000 tons gross—was built at Geestemiinde, near Bremen, after 
the turn of the century, in a.d. 1902.* 

The writer of this Study had the good fortune, as a child, to catch a 
last glimpse of the sailing-ship before she vanished from the seas, and to 
be initiated into the lore of her divers rigs by the former master of an 
East Indiaman, his great-uncle Captain Henry Toynbee {vivebat a.d. 
1819-1909),* who had retired from the sea in a.d. 1866 without ever 
having seen service on a steamship or indeed on any build of sailing- 
vessel other than a full ship since his first voyage at a tender age on a 
barque. On summer holidays in the eighteen-nineties at St. Margaret’s 
Bay on the English shore of the Straits of Dover, under the eye of the 
South Foreland lighthouse, the small boy learnt the rigs from the old 
sailor as the ships came gliding past: schooners and three-masted 
schooners and top-sail schooners (very common); brigantines and brigs 
(rather rare); barquentines and barques; and full-rigged ships ranging 
from classic three-masters to the four-masters and five-masters that 
were a nineteenth-century revival of a sixteenth-century fashion. He 
learnt to know and love them all, without ever suspecting that he would 
live to see the disappearance of this divine work of Man's hands which, 
in his uncle’s confident eyes, was as much a part of the eternal order of 
Nature as the chalk cliff on which they were standing, or as the water 
which gave the measure of the distance from the shore to the passing 
ship. In the eighteen-nineties the sailing-ships plying through the 
Straits were still far more numerous than the steamships (though doubt¬ 
less steam had by then long since outstripped sail in aggregate tonnage). 
As late as the summer of 1910, there used always to be several four- 
masted sailing-ships at anchor in Falmouth harbour, and in the summer 
of 1911 the wreck of one huge sailing-ship was lying huddled against 

> See Schumpeter, J. A.: Butintst CycUt (New York 1930, McGraw-Hill, a vola.), 
wl. L p. ite. * See Buaett-Lowke and Holland, op. dc, p. 155. 

3 See ibid., p. 253. 4 See ibid., pp. 252-3: Abell, op. dc, p. 242. 

* See Basaett-Lowke and Holland, op. cit, p. 260. 

* ‘Captain Henry Toynbee was one of the moet identific navigatora of hia day. . . . 
“He was alweya aure of hia longitude within five milea,'* writes one of hia ofllcera. And 
hia wonderful landfalls were the admiration of hia paaaengers. 

‘Toynbee .. . went to aea in 2833 at the age of fourteen aa 1 midshipman in the East 
Indiaman Dwtvegan CastU. ... Toynbee's mat conunand was the Ellenborougk; and he 
had also commai^ed the Glariana and Marlborough before he took over the Hotspur, the 
command of which he resigned in 2866 in order to aucce^ Admiral Fitzroy aa Marine 
Superintendent of the Meteoroki^al Office. He retired in t888, and lived to ^ over 
nimty years of age, an example of all that an offieer in our mercantile marine should be 
^ubbewk, Beall: Tho BlaekueU Frigaitt, 2nd edition (Glasgow 1950, Brown, Son, & 
Ferguson), pp. 245-6). 
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the cliffs between the South Foreland and Dover. Yet, already, forty 
years back, sail w'as being driven by steam off one sea-route after another. 
The China tea dippers had been put out of business by the opening of 
the Suez Canal in a.d. 1869,^ which had deprived them of their advan¬ 
tage over steamships trying to compete wi^ them on the long voyage 
round the Cape; by a.d. 1875 routes except the Australian had been 
captured by steamships;* and in a.d. 1881 the Australian route itself 
was conquered for steam by the S.S. Aberdeen with her triple expansion 
engines,* though the wool clippers went on fighting their losing battle 
till the end of the decade.^ The interval between the first two world wars 
saw the process of extinguishing the sailing-ship completed.* 

If a lay observer’s eye is not mistaken, the close of the ninth decade 
of the nineteenth century, which marked the virtual end of a fifty-years- 
long struggle between a rejuvenated sailing-ship and a new-fangled 
steamship, also marked the end of the spurt of creative activity which 
the shipwright’s art had been making during those same fifty years in 
both these competing lines. While the standard battleship and merchant- 
ship of A.D. 18^ had no more recognizable affinity with those of aj>. 
1840 than a basilisk has with an angel fish, the standard battleship and 
merchantship of a.d. 1950 bore as dose a resemblance to those of a.d. 
1890 as the standard battleship and merchantship of a.d. 1840 had borne 
to those of A.D. 1640. No doubt the sixty years a.d. 1890-1950 had also 
brought with them further innovations and improvements. The intro¬ 
duction of turbine engines driven by steam generated by burning oil 
instead of coal had been a change of perhaps the same order of magni¬ 
tude as the substitution of fore-and-aft sails for lateen sails in the Modem 
Western ship at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,* 
while the invention of radio-telegraphy and the installation of the 
apparatus on board ship just after the end of the First World War, and 
the invention of radar and its installation after the Second World War, 
were perhaps as great landmarks in the history of the Western art of 
navigation as the eighteenth-century solution of the problem of calcu¬ 
lating longitudes through the perfecting of the chronometer.’' Yet, how¬ 
ever notable these changes might be in themselves, they looked insigni¬ 
ficant by comparison with the swiftness and greatness of the revolution 
that had been accomplished between a.d. 1840 and a.d. 1890. To a lay 
observer born in a.d. 1889 and looking back in the year 19^2, it seemed 
clear that his own lifetime had been, in the history of shipbuilding, a 
period of retardation in the tempo of change by comparison with the 
pace of the forced march during the immediately preceding half century. 

If this impression was correct, then a series of alternating accelera¬ 
tions and retardations which had begun with the acceleration circa a.d. 

' See Clowes, op. cit., p. loc; Abell, op. cit., pp. 141-2. 

* See Bsssect-Lowke and Holland, op. dt., p. isi. 

f See ibid., p. 182. * See Clowes, op. ciu p. 106. 

f See BasscR-Lowke end HoUsnd, op. dt., pp. i6<»-i. In TAe Timts of the ajih 
Jsnusry, 1951, t photograph will be found of ‘die Pamt'r end Pattat, the lest two ssuing 
bsrquet to mW* pan in the trtdittonal grsin race from Austnlii to Englsnd, lying at 
Penarth Docks. They will be taken in tow to Antwerp for breaking up.’ 

* See p. 368, n. 3, abore. 

r See Preeuge, op. dt., p. 324. 
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X440 had run through a first retardation into a second acceleration and 
thence into a second retardation in the course of some five centuries. 

This glance at the history of the Western shipwright’s art concludes 
our survey of evidences of variability in the rate of social change; and 
these evidences—which have presented themselves in divers phases of 
the histories of a number of different civilizations—are so many indica¬ 
tions that a recalcitrance to laws of Nature is no less characteristic of 
Human Nature than an amenability to them. Indeed, if we now look 
again at the pattern of the disintegration-process, in which we have 
found our classic example of regularity, we shall see that a varying rate 
of change is one of this regular process’s uniformly recurring features. 
There is a particularly sudden and extreme change of tempo at the 
transition from a Time of Troubles to a universal state; for the second 
paroxysm of a Time of Troubles, which is precipitated by the first 
relapse and is pulled up short by the second rally, is the most feverishly 
fast-moving episode in the story, whereas there is no episode in it so 
slow-moving as the first spell of oecumenical peace which supervenes. 
This rebellious variability in the rate of change is not, however, the only 
irregularity in the gait of History which suggests that, after all, Man may 
not be completely subject to Nature’s orders. 

(^) THE DIVERSITY OP CORRESPONDING EPISODES IN THE 
HISTORIES OF DIFFERENT CIVILIZATIONS 

I. A DivtTsity in the Duration of the Grovjth-Phases of Civilizations 

Evidences of human recalcitrance to laws of Nature multiply when 
we place the records of the life-histories of civilizations side by side and 
take a synoptic view of them. Two breaches of uniformity that stand out 
conspicuously are a quantitative diversity in the duration of the growth- 
phases of those civilizations whose growth-spans we are able to measure, 
and a no less striking qualitative diversity in the relations of Religion to 
the rises and falls of civilizations in different generations.' 

The diversity in the length of measurable growth-spans is extreme, 
as can be seen by anyone who runs his eye down Table V at the end of 
the present volume. 

In compiling this table we have had to leave out of account the seven 
civilizations of the first generation (the Egyptiac, Sumeric, Minoan, 
Indus Culture, Shang Culture, Andean, and Mayan), since each of 
these arose out of the mutation of some primitive society^ at a stage of 
social development earlier than the invention of techniques for keeping 
records; and, though we may know, or guess, the nature of the challenges 
from Physical Nature by which these mutations were evolved,* we have 
no means of even approximately estimating the dates at which they 
occurred. In the history of the Egyptiac Civilization, for example, the 
evidence, as it stood in a.d. 1952, did not suffice to in^cate whether the 
age of ‘the Old Kingdom’ w'as to be equated with the growth-phase of 
the Egyptiac Society, or whether an investigator was to see here a uni- 

' See Tebte IV: Primici^’e Sociedes. Civilizatioiu, Higher Reltgtoiu, in vol. vii, ad fin, 
» See II. i. 188, I See II. L 301-30. 
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versal state representing the last phase in the disintegration of a society 
whose antecedent Time of Troubles, breakdown, and growth-phase were 
still buried in obliWon.’ In our present search for approximately ascer¬ 
tainable measurements of growth-spans, our field is therefore limited to 
the group of ‘afHliated’ civilizations; and in a.d. 1952 there were seven¬ 
teen known specimens of these (reckoning the Sinic Civilization as one, 
now that the progress of archaeological discovery had deprived it of its 
title to rank as a primary civilization by bringing its Shang predecessor 
to light). 

The epiphany of an ‘affiliated’ civilization ought to be less difficult to 
date, since we may expect to see it emerge out of an interregnum follow¬ 
ing the break-up of a universal state representing the last phase in the 
history of an antecedent civilization. There were, nevertheless, at least 
three ‘affiliated’ civilizations—the Yucatec, Mexic, and Sinic—whose 
epiphanies were almost as difficult to date as those of the primary civiliza¬ 
tions in the dim and flickering light of the archaeological evidence at the 
disposal of an historian mid-way through the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, In their pioneer attempts to link the Mayan Society’s 
impressively exact, but self-contained and insulated, chronological re¬ 
cords with the post-Amosan chronology of the Old World, Modern 
Western scholars had divided into two schools whose respective datings 
differed by no less than a quarter of a millennium; and this discrepancy 
was reflected in a corresponding uncertainty about the chronology of the 
growth-phases of the affiliated Yucatec and Mexic civilizations. As for 
the dating of the epiphany of the Sinic Civilization, Western scholars 
were confronted here with a discrepancy within the Sinic tradition itself, 
in which, for the period before the year 841 b.c., the standard chrono¬ 
logy was challenged by the testimony of the so-called ‘Bamboo Books’.* 
These two conflicting Sinic chronologies w'ere as much as seventy-two 
years apart in their dating of the overthrow of the Shang Power by the 
Ch6u invader Wu Wang; and, even if we were to opt in favour of the 
Bamboo Books’ date 1050 B.c. against the standard chronology’s date 
1122 B.C., w'e might still And ourselves tmeertain how to interpret this 
event in terms of the replacement of an antecedent Shang Society by an 
afHliated Sinic. Was the Shang Power whose latest capital at Mo the 
archaeologists had disinterred* since the publication of the first three 
volumes of the present Study in a.d. 1934 a universal state in the sense 
in which we have been using the term ? And was the Chdu Power that 
replaced the Shang Power a semi-barbarian successor-state like the 
Achaean Power that asserted itself at Mycenae after the sack of Cnossos, 
or the Ostrogoth Power that established itself at Ravenna after the col¬ 
lapse of the Roman Imperial Government’s rule over the Roman 
Empire’s western provinces ? These moot points of historical interpreta¬ 
tion conspired with the discrepancy between conflicting chronological 
systenns to baffle an historian seeking in a.d. 1952 to date the Sinic 
Civilization’s epiphany. 

» See pp. 682-93, below. 

* See Hirth, F.: Tfu Ancient Hiztttry of China (New York 1908, ColumbU Univerutf 
Press), p. 176. 1 See VI. vit. sij, n. i. 
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Moreover, there was at least one ‘affiliated’ civilization—the Western 
—^whose epiphany could be dated but whose growth-span nevertheless 
could not be measured in a.d. 1952 because at that date it was still 
impossible to tell whether this civilization had or had not yet broken 
down.* 

Subject to these still unclarified uncertainties, it was possible in a.d. 
1952 to draw up the accompanying table* of the approximate Time- 
spans of the growth of the ‘affiliated’ civilizations in a descending order 
of duration. 

In this table there are, no doubt, certain traces of regularity. For 
example, apart from the two extremes represented by the Western 
Civilization and the Mexic Civilization respectively, the Time-spans 
appear to fall into five groups: one of about 600 to 700 years length (in 
four instances); one of about 400 years (in three instances); one of about 
300 years (in two instances); one of about 175 to 20c years (in four in¬ 
stances) ; and one of about 100 years (in two instances). It also seems un¬ 
likely to be merely an accident that two civilizations so closely resemb¬ 
ling one another in their structure as the Hellenic Civilization and the 
Medieval Western city-state cosmos should have an identical Time- 
span. Such appearances of regularity, however, arc insignificant by com¬ 
parison with the magnitude of the differences in a spread of Time-spans 
ranging in length from 850 years or more to zero; and some of the greatest 
of ffiese chronological differences are to be found between the respec¬ 
tive spans of twin societies that are affiliated to the same predecessor and 
arc coeval in their epiphanies. The Hellenic Society’s growth-span of 
some 700 years presents as great a contrast to the twin Syriac Society’s 
span of some zoo years as ffie Western Society’s span of 875 years or 
more presents to the twin Orthodox Christian Society’s span of some 
300 years. 

2. A Diversity in the Relatioru of Rel^ion to the Rises and Falls of 
Civilizations in different Generations 

In a previous context* we have observed that every social interregnum 
between civilizations of different generations that had occurred in the 
history of this species of society up to date had been marked by fiashes 
of religious light; but we have also observed that these successive fiashes 
had b^ st^ingly unequal in the degree of their luminosity. The 
higher religions wluch had made their epiphany during the falls of the 
secondary civilizations had brought into the world a spuitual illumina¬ 
tion which seemed beyond compare with the fainter light cast either by 
the rudimentary higher religions that had appeared during the falls of 
the primary civilizations or by the secondary higher religions that had 
been appearing during the falls of the tertiary civilizations.^ This dif¬ 
ference in degree of spiritual power was so great that it amounted to a 
difference in kind and quality; and there could be no clearer intimation 
than this that the rotation of the sorrowful wheel of Hixman Life on 


> See XII, below. 

* Tible V at the end of the present volume. 

* Id VII. viL 410-5. * See Table IV io vol. vii, ad fin. 
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Earth was something more than one of those vain repetitions of the 
Heathen’ through which Man is convicted of being in penal servitude to 
laws of Nature. 


( 11 ) POSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS OF THE 
INOPERATIVENESS OF LAWS OF NATURE IN 
SOME PHASES OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 

Now that we have encountered some phases in which human afi^irs 
have all the appearance of being recalcitrant to laws of Nature, we shall 
find ourselves looking for possible explanations of a partial inoperative* 
ness of these laws in the field of Human Life, where we have previotisly 
found impressive evidences of their currency. Divers alternative possi¬ 
bilities suggest themselves. l‘his appearance of recalcitrance might be 
merely an illusion, due to ignorance, which would be dispelled if we 
were precisely informed of all the relevant facts. Or, supposing that an 
advance in our knowledge had made it certain that this appearance was 
a faithful reflection of Reality, then a genuine recalcitrance of human 
affairs to laws of Nature might perhaps be explicable as being either an 
effect of the play of Chance or a product of creative responses to 
challenges. Let us look further into each of these three possibilities. 

The interpretation of the appearances of freedom in Human Life as 
mere mirages induced by sheer ignorance was one possible explanation 
that a twentieth-century Western inquirer was not entitled to rule out, 
since in that age a post-Modern Western intellect was only on the verge 
of discovering laws of Nature reigning in the Human Psyche's subcon¬ 
scious abyss, while at the same date the actual quantity of recorded 
statistical evidence bearing upon laws of Nature in the affairs of Man in 
Process of Civiliaation was still minute by comparison with the potential 
quantity of the evidence in the same field that might accumulate in the 
mture. 

The number of civilizations that were known to have existed up to 
date—leaving out of the reckoning those that had been abortive or had 
been arrested—amounted to no more than twenty-one, and these repre¬ 
sented no more than three generations, so far, spread over no more than 
five or six thousand years, reckoning from the probable era of the species’ 
epiphany down to the time of writing. In previous contexts* we have 
observed that, if we were to reckon the duration of the Age of the 
Civilizations up to date at the maximum figure of 6,000 years and were 
to halve the figure of i ,000,000 million years at which twentieth-century 
Western scientists had estimated the Human Race’s present expectation 
of life on its native planet (always supposing that the race did not ex¬ 
terminate itself long before reaching the end of Nature’s rope), there 
would be time during these next 500,000 million years for no less than 
further civilizations to come and go if they were to con¬ 
tinue to come and go at the same rate as during the first 6,000 years of 
the history of this species of Society. For an historian this was an in- 

• In I. L 456-64 »nd VII. vii. 453-4, tnd on p. 344, «bove. 


> M»tt. vi. 7. 
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timidating calculation, notwithstanding the evidence indicating that the 
tempo of social change was by no means uniform as a matter of fact. 
WiUiin the writer’s own iniinitesiinally short experience between the 
time when he was drafting his hrst systematic notes for this Study in 
A.D. 1927-9 and the time in a.d. 1950 when he was approaching the 
completion of the writing of the text, previously unknown facts had been 
brought to light—for example, in the realm of pre-Sinic archaeology and 
in the realm of Sumeric chronology—which were no mere points of 
detail but were ‘integral’ facts throwing fresh light on the whole study of 
History. The spectre of ignorance haunted the writer at the close of his 
work as insistently as at the beginning; and it was always in his mind that 
future students of History, equipped with vastly ampler funds of relevant 
knowledge, might smile at his faith in a pittance of knowledge that, by 
comparison with what they knew, would look as tiny as a squirrel’s 
winter store. A faith that had moved him to carry out his own recon¬ 
naissance did not blind him to the possibility—improbable though he 
personally felt this to be—that the appearance of freedom in human 
affairs might be dissipated one day by a progressive increase in the 
candle-power of Science’s dry light. 

If a haze of Ignorance was thus one of the contingencies that had to 
be reckoned wim, was it also necessary to allow for the play of Chance ? 
The answer to this second question could be given out of hand, without 
any question here of having to await the verdict of a still untold tale of 
500,000 million years; for the settling of the historian’s accounts with 
Chance was a matter, not of fact-finding, but of reasoning; and Reason 
pronounces that Chance is not an absolute positive concept, but a negative 
and therefore necessarily a relative one, and that accordingly to see in 
Chance an ultimate explanation of any phenomenon would be as naive 
an error as to mistake a sign-post for the goal to which it pointed. Just as 
the label ‘Heterodoxy’ merely indicates the existence of another ‘doxy’ 
labelled ‘Orthodoxy’,’ and the name ‘Ncustria’ merely indicates the 
existence of another country labelled ‘Austrasia’,^ so the labelling of a 
phenomenon as an outcome of the play of Chance merely indicates that 
this phenomenon does not display the pattern of some particular kind of 
order that the thinker happens to have in mind—and perhaps also to 
expect, or even desire, to find—at the moment when he indicates its 
absence in the case in point by holding Chance responsible for the pro¬ 
duction of the phenomenon that has to be accounted for. To attribute 
a child’s paternity to Chance is thus merely a form of words for stating 
that this child cannot be credited with some other paternity that might 
have been expected to be proved; but this negative label does not tell us 
what the child’s true paternity is; nor can this or any other verbiage act 
88 a spell to perform the miracle of begetting a child without recourse 
to any father at all. The patronymic ‘child of Chance’ merely informs us 
that the foundling is not the child of so-and-so; and this negative finding 

I A theolc^ian with i tenie of humour who wu uked by a Udy at a dinner party 
explain the diflerence between Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy u aatd to have answ'ered her; 
‘Wch. Orthodoxy is my dozy and Heter^oxy is yoiir doxy.* 

> See II. ii. toy, n. 1. 
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leaves us just where we were; for it leaves still unanswered our original 
question asking who the child's true father is. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see.* 

This relativity, and consequent incondusiveness, of the concept of 
Chance has come to our attention already in this Study in other con¬ 
texts;* and, in order to make sure, once again, of making this logical 
point dear, we will quote, once again, a French philosopher’s lucid ex¬ 
position of it. 

‘If, at a venture, I select a volume in my library, I may replace it on the 
shelves, after taking a glance at it, with the remark “This isn’t verse”. But 
is this really what I perceived when I was turning the pages ? Clearly not. 

I did not see, and I never shall see, an absence of verse. What I did see 
was prose. But, as it is poetry that I am wanting, I express what I find in 
terms of what I am looking for; and, instead of saying “Here is some 
prose", I say “This isn’t verse”. Inversely, if it takes my fancy to read 
some prose and I stumble on a volume of verse, I shall exclaim “This isn’t 
prose”; and in using these words I shall be translating the data of my 
perception, which shows me verse, into the language of my expectation 
and my interest, which are set upon the idea of prose and therefore will 
not hear of anything else. . . . 

‘An order is contingent, and appears so to us, in relation to the inverse 
order, in the way in which verse is contingent in relation to prose, and 
prose in relation to verse. ... If we analyse the idea of Chance, which is 
a near relation to the idea of Disorder, we shall find the same elements. 
When the purely mechanical operation of the causes which bring the 
roulette to a halt on a particular number makes me win and so behaves 
as a good genius would have behaved if he had been looking after my 
interests, and when the purely mechanical force of the wind snatches a tile 
from the roof and flings it down on my head—thus actinjj as an evil genius 
would have acted if he had been plotting against my life—in both cases 
I find a mechanism in a place where I would have looked for—and ought, 
it would seem, to have encountered—an intention; and that is what I 
am expressing when I speak of “Chance”. And in describing an anarchic 
world, where the phenomena follow one another at the pleasure of their 
caprice, I shall say, again, that this is the reign of “Chance”, and I shall 
mean by this that I find myself confronted by acts of will, or rather by 
“decrees”, when what I was looking for was mechanism. . . . The idea of 
“Clumce” simply objectifies the state of mind of someone whose expecta¬ 
tion has been directed towards one of two species of order and who then 
encounters the other. Chance and Disorder are, then, necessarily con¬ 
ceived of as relative.’* 

In another context* we have noticed already that this mirage of 
‘Chance’ and ‘Disorder’, even when it has been conjured up out of the 
emotional underworld of the Psyche by some disappointment of ex¬ 
pectations, can avail to obscure the regularities and uniformities of an 
underlying positive order only so long as the number of instances of the 

> Pom: An Btsay on Man, Bp. i, 11 . 289-90. 

* In V. V. 419-2J and VII. viL 544 , n. 3. 

> Benson, Henri: L'Bvolution Crtatrit*, 24tb ed. (Paris i 9 *i, Alcsn), pp. 239-58, 

quoted m V. v. 419, n. 4. * On p. 206, n. 2, above. 
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phenomenon under consideration which the observer has at his com¬ 
mand is less than ten or thereabouts. 

If we take Bergson’s elucidation of the concept of ‘Chance’ as our 
clue for unravelling the answer to our question whether the play of 
‘Chance’ can be accepted as a possible explanation of an apparent recal¬ 
citrance of human afbirs to law of Nature, we shall have now to put two 
leading questions to ourselves: First, what is the species of order that 
we are expecting to hnd in human affairs ? And, second, what is the other 
species of order with which we are actually confronted when we say that 
we find ourselves here in the presence of the reign of ‘Chance’ ? In our 
foregoing inquiry into possible explanations of the manifest currency of 
laws of Nature in human history, our finding was that these laws govern¬ 
ing human affairs were, for the most part, laws current in the Human 
Psyche’s own subconscious underworld; and, if this is the species of 
order for which we are looking in this field, then the different order, 
found in fact to be reigning here, that we label ‘Chance’ because it is not 
what we had been expecting, must be one or other of three possible 
alternatives. It may be the order of Physical Nature as contrasted with 
Psychic Nature, or the order of human will as contrasted with the sub¬ 
conscious level of the Human Psyche, or the order of God’s will as 
contrasted both with human wills and with the by-laws, psychic and 
physical alike, which the will of God has enacted.’ These t^ee alter¬ 
natives would seem to exhaust the possible identities of the order, not 
identical with an expected subconscious psychic order, that we have left 
incognito in labelling it ‘Chance’. Our negative label must mask some 
one of these three positive realities, since a label cannot be pasted on to 
a vacuum. We have already noticed that the ‘Chance’ which appears to 
come into play when conflicting human wills frustrate one ano^er is a 
label masking the self-assertion of the laws of the Subconscious Psyche.^ 
On this showing, the ‘Chance’ which appears to come into play when 
these laws of the Subconscious Psyche fail, in their turn, to answer to 
conscious expectations by asserting themselves must be a label masking 
the operation of some other positive force. 

The possibility that ‘Chance’ in our present context might prove to 
be a label masking the order of Physical Nature diminishes to a vanish¬ 
ing point in the light of our inquiry into the amenability of human 


‘ A belkf in the reality of tny of these three kinds of order, like s belief in the reslity 
of the order of Subconscious Psychic Nsture, is the offipring of experience wedded to 
faith. Without the faith that ‘is the substance of thing* hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen’ (Heb. xi. x), a human beina’s experience of Physical Nature, his experience of 
his fellow humsn beings, and even his experience of himself, would not guarantee the 
reality of any of these phenomena; and a belief in the reelity of God axKl of His action 
in the Universe derives from the same twofold source. The experience of an encounter 
with God that was attributed to Jacob, Moses, and Samuel, and that was gnnted 
to the prophets of Israel, Jxidah, and Iran according to these prophets’ own conviction, 
may not m experienced even by the prophets in more than one or two brief fiasbea in 
a lifetime, while the great m^ori^ of human beings may never have this experience at 
all at first hand; so that a belief in God will be an act of faith for the prophet himself 
for most of his life and for most of his followers for all of their Uvea. ‘Bleased are they 
that have xtot seen, and yet have believed’ Gobn xx. 39) is thus a truth that is con¬ 
spicuously true of a belief in the reality of God; yet a beUef in the reality of one’s self, 
of other tdvea, and of Nature, Psychic or Physical, also requires a large measixre of Mth 
as well as of experience. * See pp. 336-37, above. 
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affairs to laws of Nature; for we have found that, by comparison with 
the jurisdiction of the laws of the Subconsciotis Psyche, the jurisdiction 
of the laws of Physical Nature over human affairs has never been of 
much consequence; and we have abo found that, whatever this jurisdic< 
tion may have amounted to originally, the human social animal has been 
singularly successful in discovering how to elude its incidence, and has 
been liberating himself in this way from Physical Nature’s dominion at 
a pace that has been increasing by geometrical progression. We have 
watched human beings successfully conspiring to elude the incidence of 
the astronomical law of the Year Cycle that governs the yield of their 
domesticated plants and trees; we have watched them similarly eluding 
the incidence of a physiological law of the Day-and-Night Cycle;^ and 
we have also seen them turning to human account even Nature’s in¬ 
human device of a procession of generation cycles punctuated by the 
deaths of individuals, when human beings have overlaid Nature’s own 
method of transmitting a racial heritage of instincts and aptitudes 
through the physiologic process of procreation mth the artificial human 
device of transmitting a social heritage of habits and knowledge through 
the spiritual process of moral and intellectual education.* On this show¬ 
ing, an apparent play of ‘Chance’ in human affairs is unlikely, if it looms 
at all large, to mask a reign of laws of Physical Nature; for, pace the 
astrologers, it seems much less likely that human affairs in which we do 
not discern the operation of laws of the Subconscious Psyche are 
governed, under the label of 'Chance*, by hitherto unrecognized laws of 
Physical Nature than that they are governed either by hitherto un¬ 
recognized laws of the Subconscious Psyche itself or else by the will 
either of human beings or of God. 

When human wills encounter one another without concurring in a 
common purpose to do God’s will, they are prone, as we have seen, to 
frustrate one another, and their thus unintentionally concerted self¬ 
stultification reopens the way for the compulsive laws of the Subcon- 
scioiis Human Psyche to reassert themselves. When a human soul 
encounters God, what is the outcome of a meeting between wills of such 
immeasurably unequal potency ? 

Theologians who have pictured God in Man’s image, through a failure 
to rise to a worship of God in spirit and in truth,* have sometimes fallen 
into the spiritual error of imagining that God exerts His irresistible power 
to make His own will prevail over Man’s—either by ruthlessly over¬ 
riding it or by craftily bending it to conform to God’s will unawares.* 
This picture of an iron law of God the Tyrant lurking under the mesh 
that God’s guileless creatures label ‘Chance’ has been painted for us by 
Bossuet. 

‘Ne parlons plus de hasard ni de fortune, ou parlon$-en aeulement 
comme d’un nom dont nous couvrons notre ignorance. Ce qui est hasard 
k regard de nos conseils incertains est un dessein concert^ dans un conseil 
plus haut, e’est-k-dire dans ce conseil 6temel qui renferme routes les 
causes et tous les effets dans un m&me ordre. De cette sorte tout concourt 

* See pp. 319-36, above. 

* See pp. 175-9, above. 


* See pp. 306^10, above. 
> John Iv. 34. 
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^ la mtoie fin, et c'est faute d'entendre le tout que nous trouvons du 
hasard ou de rirrigularit^ dans les rencontres particuliires.’* 

The orator’s language is as brilliant as it is masterful, but the theo¬ 
logian’s ideas of w^t God is and how God acts are as unconvincing as 
they are repellant to any drinker at the foxintain-head of Christianity. As 
God is revealed in the Gospels, He is Love as well as Omnipotence; He 
is the Soul’s father, redeemer, and illuminator, as well as its creator and 
its master;' and this Christian faith assures us that, when a soul en¬ 
counters the God of whom this is the authentic Christian picture, Love 
suspends the hat of Omnipotence in order to transmute a command into 
a challenge which confronts the human recipient of it with a free choice 
between Good and Evil and between Life and Death.' Such challenges 
from God may evoke in human souls creative responses that are 
genuinely free human acts; and this spiritual drama of Challenge- 
and-Response* is perhaps the key to an explanation of those human 
affairs in which human action wears the appearance of being at any rate 
partially exempt from the dominion of laws of Nature. 

If we now recall some of our instances of an apparent recalcitrance 
of human affairs to laws of Nature, we shall find that these are also 
instances of a creative response to a challenge. 

When, for example, a creative individual or minority distinguishes 
itself by breaking contact with the rank-and-file, forging ahead of them, 
and then re-entering into contact again, these ^tinctive moves, which 
are so many evidences of the minority's freedom of action, are at the 
same time so many stages in a response that the creative individual or 
minority has been stimulated to m^e in answer to some challenge that 
has been presented to all the members of the society, including the un¬ 
responsive rank-and-file, and also perhaps including other individuals or 
minorities who have made a choice of Evil instead of Good that brings 
Death instead of Life.' 

If we now also look again at the history of the art of ship-building in 
the Modem and post-Modem ages of Western history, in which we have 
watched the sequence of an acceleration followed by a retardation occur¬ 
ring, not once only, as in the movement of Withdrawal-and-Retum, but 
twice over, we shall find this duplication of the same sequence accounted 
for here by the presentation of two different challenges in succession. 

The challenge that evoked the creation of the Modem Western ‘ship’ 
within the half-ccntury a.d. 1440-90 was a political one. Towards the 
close of the Medieval Age of Western history. Western Christendom 
found itself not only conclusively foiled in its attempt to break out of 
its West European homeland south-eastward into Dar-al-IslSm and 
Orthodox Christendom, but seriously threatened by a north-westward- 
heading counter-attack in which the military resources of Orthodox 
Christendom and Islam were brigaded under Ottoman auspices.^ The 
dangerousness of Western Christendom's plight in the fifteenth century 

I Bostuet, J.-B.: Diuourt tvr rHiitoirt UmverttlU, 3rd ed. (Puis 1700), Troiuime 
Parde, chap. viti. * See p. 1^5, above. 

) Deut. X3CZ. 15-19. * See 11.1.271-302. 

* Set I. i. 22-26 and in. iii. 2x7-377. * SeeIX.viiL2t6-72,346-63,and454-8e. 
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was accentuated by geographical ciraunstances that had perhaps also 
been partly account^le for the launching of the ill-starred Crusades. 
The homeland of the Western Christian Society happened to lie at the 
tip of one of the peninsulas of the Great Eurasian Continent, and a 
society so precariously situated must sooner or later be pushed into the 
Ocean by the pressure of mightier forces thrusting outwards from the 
heart of the Old World if this besieged society did not succeed in fore¬ 
stalling disaster by breaking out of its West-European eul-de-sac into 
some larger Lebensraum. By the fifteenth century of the Christian Era 
the peine forte et dure of being crushed to death between the Devil and 
the Deep Sea had already brought to their last gasp the surviving repre¬ 
sentatives of an abortive Far Western Christian Civilization in ‘the 
Celtic Fringe’ of the Old World; and a Latin Christendom likewise had 
been expK>sed, since its birth, to this manifest destiny of all West 
European societies by which a Celtic Christendom was eventually to be 
overtaken. In the Crusades the Latin Christians—choosing the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea as their war-path and faring across it in vesseU of the tradi¬ 
tional Mediterranean builds—had been moved by a nostalgia for the 
cradle of tHeir Christian faith^ to defy Fate by breaking out of Western 
Europe into the Levant; and the eventual failure of this enterprise had 
not l^n followed by a return of the statue quo ante. The retort to 
Medieval Western aggression had been in Egypt the replacement of 
effete ‘FStimids’ by militarily efficient Mamluks,* and in Orthodox 
Christendom the replacement of an effete East Roman Empire by 
‘Osmanlis who were still more efficient and far more aggressive than 
their Mamluk cousins.’ 

These local revolutions which the West’s own aggression had pre¬ 
cipitated had eclipsed the West’s military and political prospects in the 
Levant, and had made her commercial prospects there dependent on the 
new Islamic Powers’ goodwill. In what other direction was Western 
Christendom to look for an outlet? A once barbarian no-man’s-land in 
Northern Eureme had been eliminated before the end of the fourteenth 
century of the Christian Era by a parallel northward advance of Western 
and of Russian Orthodox Christendom which had carried their common 
frontier up to the shore of the Arctic Ocean and, when Western Chris¬ 
tendom had taken advantage of Russia’s prostration by a tornado of 
Mongol invasion from the Eurasian Steppe in order to trespass on her 
Russian neighbour’s domain in White Russia and the Ukraine, this east¬ 
ward aggression overland had been halted, in its turn, by the rise of 
Muscovy.® Mid-way through the fifteenth century, when the sea-route 
via the Mediterranean into &e Levant and the land-route via Russia into 
the heart of the Eurasian Continent had both been effectively closed 
against any further Western expansion in either of these directions, the 
Atlantic Ocean w-as the sole remaining frontier of Western Christendom 
that was not beset by an impassable hostile human cordon; and the 
Atlantic was thus uninfested by human adversaries of the West only 

< S«« I. i. 38: IX. viii. 346-63; and p. tee, above. 

» See IV. iv. 447-50. * See III. iii. aa-50. 

* See II. ii. 168^. * See II. ii. 174-7; I^* viii. ta6 and 398-403. 
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because it was, and always had been, believed by all denizens of the Old 
World to be an unharvested and unharvestable sea, setting an impassable 
physical western limit to the habitable portion of the Earth's surface. In 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era the Atlantic was challenging 
the beleaguered peoples of Western Christendom by confronting them 
with a choice between two extreme alternatives. If they were not to be 
driven into the Atlantic in their turn, as they themselves had been 
driving the hapless Celtic Christians, they must convert Seneca's fancy’ 
into fact by conquering an Ocean which not even a poet had ever 
seriously supposed to be conquerable by Man *in real life’. The dual 
alarum of simultaneous challenges from the Atlantic and the 'Osmanli 
was the emergency that, within the half century a.d. 1440-90, stimulated 
Western shipwrights to create an Ocean-faring, globe-encircling sailing- 
ship, capable of keeping the sea continuously for months on end, of 
which the like had never before been designed or even imagined. 

Why was thb fifteenth-century outburst of creative energy in the 
Western shipwright’s trade followed by a spell of relative stagnation 
lasting some three or four himdred years ? Challenge-and-Response is 
the clue to the answer to this question likewise; for the creation of the 
Modem Western ship had been so effective a response to the military 
and political challenge presented to the West in the fifteenth century 
that the fifteenth-century Western shipwright’s epigoni had little in¬ 
centive for seeking to improve on their predecessors’ work until they 
were eventually shaken out of their lethargy by a new challenge that was 
not military or political but was economic, and that did not impinge on 
the Western World from abroad but emerged from within. 

The Modem Western ship had been an adequate solution for the 
Early Modem Western World's besetting problem of Lehemraum. It 
had enabled the Western peoples with one hand to acquire in the 
Americas what looked like an inexhaustible addition to their reserves of 
cultivable land, and with the other hand to seize for themselves a mono¬ 
poly of all the existing Oceanic maritime trade in the World; and this 
sudden turning of the tables in their favour in their competition with 
the other living civilizations had not only given the Western peoples 
full military and political security; it had also amply satisfied their 
economic needs in an age in which they, as well as their contemporaries, 
were still living under the traditional economic dispensation of Man in 
Process of Civilization. In this dispensation—which, in the Lower Nile 
Valley and the Lower Tigris-Euphrates Basin, had already been a going 
concern at least as early as the end of the fourth millennium b.c.— 
agriculture was the staple source of livelihood and the standard occupa¬ 
tion, while trade and manufacture were subsidiary and exceptional. In 
societies of this traditional type, towns and ports that lived by importing 
foodstuffs and raw materials and paying for these by exporting manu¬ 
factured goods and by performing the economic services of providing 
and financing maritime and overl^d transportation, were few and far 
between; rarer still were the parasitic capitals of oecumenical empires— 
a Rome, a Constantinople, or a Peking—^which used the lever of political 

I S«e Seneca; Mtdta, IL 364'-79, quoted in II. i. 263, n. x. 
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power to exact imports without making any economic return;^ and the 
only other notable variation on the prevailing economic pattern of sub< 
sistence fanning was an exchange of cereals and other products of 
agriculture for products of stockbreeding between the Nomads of the 
Steppes and their nearest sedentary neighbours. Classical examples of 
this unusual trade in commodities that were necessities, not luxuries, 
had been the importation of grain into the homeland of the Hellenic 
Civilization round the coasts of the Aegean out of the Russian agricul' 
tural hinterland of the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe from 
about the sixth century B.c. to about the third century of the Christian 
Era, and the importation of the same staff of life out of Sicily and Apulia 
into a sixteenth-century Spain* whose heart had been given over to 
breeding sheep for wool.* 

The Western Society continued, like its contemporaries, to live under 
this traditional economic dispensation for some three centuries {circa 
A.D. I 475 “i 775 ) after it had won its economic victory over these other 
living civilizations in terms of the traditional economic values by mono¬ 
polizing the Oceanic maritime trade in luxuries and impounding the 
World’s largest still uncultivated reserve of cultivable land. During the 
last third or quarter of the eighteenth century, however, a new economic 
revolution—almost compar^le in magnitude to the earlier revolution 
from food-gathering and hunting to agriculture and stock-breeding— 
declared itself in Great Britain and spread thence progressively to Bel¬ 
gium, Germany, and the Northern United States and eventually to 
Japan and other Westernizing countries beyond the original bounds of 
the Western World. 

The two outstanding features of this fresh economic revolution were 
a sudden increase in population at a steeply accelerating rate and a con¬ 
comitant rise of commerce and manufacturing industry to a decisive 
preponderance over agriculture as the standard occupations and staple 
sources of livelihood, no longer merely in tiny, rare, and insulated urban 
enclaves, but throughout whole countries and regions previously dedi¬ 
cated to subsistence farming. This sweeping subordination of agriculture 
and stockbreeding to industry was the more impressive considering that 
Western agriculture and Western stockbreeding, so far from remaining 
stagnant or regressing, were actually passing at this time through a 
simultaneous revolution in which their productivity, like the produc¬ 
tivity of urban industry, was being notably increased by the jettisoning 
of traditional methods in favour of new experiments that were as 
rational as they were radical. The eighteen^-century technological 
revolution in agriculture^ ran neck and neck with the eighteenth-century 

* Sec VI. vii. 87-01, for the di^ng of the Grind Cmil in Clun*, ifter the politictl 
unification of the main body of the Far Eaatem Society by the Sui Dynasty, in order to 
bring foodstuSi to a northern capital from a touthem centre of agiicuJrural produc- 
tion. 

> See Fueter, E.: GaMchu des Europdischm StaaitntysUmt ven i 49 i-t 5 S 9 (Munich 
and ^riin 19x9, Oldenboura), p. 06. 

* Klein, J.: Tht Mata: A Study in Spamih Bcanamie History, 1373^x836 (Cim- 
brids^e, Maas. 1930, Harvard Univenity rreaa). 

* See Aihton.T. S.: Industriai RtvoU^n, 1760-1830 (London 1948, Oxford 

University Prew), pp- b-7. 
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technological revolution in industry’, as the nineteenth>century creation 
of the ’clipper’ sailing-ship ran n^ and neck with the nineteenth- 
century creation of the steamship. If, in spite of this sudden spurt of 
progress, agriculture nevertheless failed to maintain its age-old primacy 
over industry in a Western and a Westernizing World, the reason was 
that the eighteenth-century agricultural revolution, by itself, would have 
been no adequate response—even in combination with the accompany¬ 
ing extension of the acreage under cultivation in Western Europe as well 
as overseas—to the Malthusian challenge which the eighteenth-century 
industrial revolution did prove able to meet. 

The formidably steep and rapid increase in population, which declared 
itself in Great Britain first among the countries of the Modern Western 
World, seems to have been due to a reduction of the death-rate, thanks 
to an improvement in the standard of public health,* which was not 
offset by any countervailing fall in the birth-rate for the next five or six 
generations. In Great Britain the fall in the death-rate began to make 
itself felt circa A 4 ). 1740;* ‘between 1740 and 1820 the death-rate fell 
almost continuously, from an estimated 35*8 for the ten years ending in 
1740 to one ofzi’x for those ending in 1821’but net rates of reproduc¬ 
tion did not begin to fall off in either Great Britain or France before 
A.D. 1875-80, and not in other West European countries before A.D. 
1905-10.^ The net increase in the population of Western Europe through 
this Time-lag between the fall in the death-rate and the fall in the bir^- 
rate was to reach its peak in a.d. 1890-1910.* By the time of writing of 
the book, published in aj>. 1947, in whi^ these remarkable figures are 
presented, the aver^ expectation of life in the Western World had 
risen from the span of thirty-five years, at which it had stood \mdcr the 
ancien regime, to a span of no less than sixty 

This great spurt in the growth of population, first in Great Britain 
and then in other provinces of a Western and a Westernizing World, 
w'ould have been an economic liability if the explosion of the Industrial 
Revolution had not responded to the challenge by converting this 
potential liability into an asset. The Industrial Revolution enabled an 
mcreasing population actually to raise its standard of living through a 
concomitant increase in the volume of economic production that more 
than kept pace with the increase in the number of mouths to be fed and 
bodies to be clothed and housed \ and our familiarity with this achieve¬ 
ment must not blind us to the truth that it was an amazing tow de force. 

'The spectre of the pressure of population on the means of subsistence 
which oppressed the mind of Molthus in 1798 was no chimaera. . . . An 
increase of people ... does not necessarily mean either a greater effective 
demand for manufactured goods or an increased production of these in 

* At many as ten distinct influences operating in Great Britain, from about a.d. i 740 
onwards, to reduce the incidence of death are enumerated by T. S. Aahton in TIi4 
Industrial Rtvolution, J760-JS30 (London 1948, Oxford University Press), p. a. 

* Sec Dupri», L. H.: Lm Mouvamtnis £eonomi^es CMrasus (Louvain 1947, Institut 
dc Recherches nconomiques et Sociales. a vols.), voL i, p. 304. 

) Ashton, T. S.: Tht Indiutrial Rtvolution, 1760-1630 (London 1948, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press), p. 4. 

* Me Dupricx, op. cit., vol. i, p. 306. 

> See ibid., vol. 1, p. 303. 


^ See ibid., voL t, p. 304. 
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the country concerned ... it may just as well lead to a lower standard of 
life for all’*— 

which, was, in fact, its consequence in Ireland, where the population 
increased in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century pari passu 
with the simultaneous increase in the adjoining island. This Irish, and 
not the English, consequence was likewise the sequel to corresponding 
increases in the populations of China in the same age under a Pax 
Manchuana, and of India in the second half of the nineteenth century 
and the first half of the twentieth century under a Pax Britannica. 

‘There are to-day on the plains of India and China men and women, 
plague-ridden and hungry, living lives little better, to outward appearance, 
than those of the cattle ^at toil with them by day and share ^eir places 
of sleep by night. Such ... standards ... are the lot of those who increase 
their numbers without passing through an industrial revolution. . . .* 

‘The central problem of the age [a.d. 1760-1830 in Great Britain] was 
how to feed and clothe and employ generations of children outnumbering 
by far those of any earlier time. Ireland was faced by the same problem. 
Failing to solve it, she lost in the ’forties about a fifth of her people by 
emigration or starvation and disease. If England had remained a nation 
of cultivators and craftsmen, she could hardly have escaped the same fate, 
and, at best, the weight of a growing population must have pressed dowiv 
the spring of her spirit. She was delivered ... by those who, seeking, no 
doubt, their own narrow ends, had the wit and resource to devise new 
instruments of production and new methods of administering industry.*... 
Britain might have learnt from bitter experience the fallacy of the view 
that, because with every pair of hands there is a mouth, therefore every 
expansion of numbers must lead to an increase of consumption, and so of 
output, if, after the middle of the nineteenth centxiry, there had been no 
railways in America, no opening up of the prairies, and no steamships.'* 

We can now see what the challenge was which, after a threc-or-four 
hundred-years long interlude of comparative stagnation in the Western 
art of shipbuilding, evoked, during the half-century a.d. 1840-90, a 
burst of fresh creative activity—comparable to the previotis burst in 
A.D. 1440-90—which brought forth the ‘clipper’ and the long-distance 
steamship in a twin birth. Under the goad of a sudden sharp increase in 
the pressure of population on the means of subsistence, a Modem 
Western Society which, so far from being resigned to seeing its standard 
of living fall, was bent upon raising it, had set out—in the footsteps of 
the Hellenic Society of the sixth century b.c.* —^to convert an economy 
of subsistence fanning into an economy of specialized production for 
export; and, for the first time in the history of Man in Process of 
Civilization, this economic revolution was now being put in train, not 
just within the walls of a handful of city-states, but thmughout the body 
social of a hitherto preponderantly agricultural society. This revolu¬ 
tionary economic enterprise could not be carried through to success 
unless the entrepreneurs could multiply, many times over, a maritime 
carrying capaci^ that had met the comparatively modest requirements 

* A<ihroQ. op. cit., p. 6. * Ibid., p. t6x. 

> Ibtd^ p. x6i. * Ibid., p. 6. 

» Sc« 1 .1. 24-25; II. ii. 38-42; III. iii. 12a; IV. iv. 200-14; IX. viu. 429-30. 
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of the traditional economy; for these requirements had been limited to 
the transport of luxuries for a small governing class and of foodstuffs and 
raw materials for a few towns and ports specialiaing in commerce and 
industry. In order to nuke the revolutioiury new economic regime work, 
maritime carrying capacity had to be expanded at short notice to cater 
for the transport of bulky and heavy primary commodities for con¬ 
sumption, not just by a few exceptional urban communities, but by the 
entire body social of a society that was nuking itself preponderantly 
industrial instead of remaining preponderantly ^ricultural. 

Maritime carrying capacity could be expanded along three lines; by 
increasing the number of ships in commission, by increasing their size, 
and by increasing their speed and thus increasing the frequency of their 
voyages; and all dirce expedients were, in fact, resorted to in the Western 
World in face of the nineteenth-century Western maritime carrying-capa¬ 
city crisis. 

The line of least resistance was, of course, to shirk the arduous task of 
structural and mechanical innovation by simply increasing the number of 
ships of the customary size, build, and drive. 

*The data available show that the changes in the size of vessels were not 
notable in England until after 1830, even though the proportion of the 
•larger vessels to the total increased, especially ^er 1730. If we were to 
study the shipping of Europe as a whole, the changes in the size of mer¬ 
chant vessels would be less considerable than in the case of England alone. 
Down to 1850 no merchant vessels are recorded with a registered tormage 
in excess of 1200 tons, and there were very few vessels in England in the 
group from 420 to 1199 tons. There were large numbers of vessels of that 
rate in the Mediterranean as early as 1500; there were proportionately 
more in Holland than in England, though the size of Dutch vessels was 
probably not as great as that of the larger Mediterranean carriers. Through¬ 
out the period [circa a.d. 1572-1830] the merchant fleets of the different 
countries included large numbers of very small vessels.’* 

* Usher, A. P.: The Growth of English Shipping. i57a-toaa’, in Tht Quarltrfy 
youmalo/Etonoma, vol. xlii (Cambridge, Mau. 1928, Harvard University Press), p. 476. 

'There were chsnges in the proportions between the definitely small and the medium- 
aiacd vcaacls in iJi the oouniriet, but less chanM in England than elsewhere, because the 
conditions in ^cland were especially favourable to the persistence of small units in the 
carrying trade’ (ibid., pp. 476-7). The average tonnage of a British merchantman had 
risen to a surpriaingly amall degree during the two centuries between the end of King 

J unes I's reign in a.d. 1625 a^ the end of King George Ill’s in a.d. 1820. During 
•met I’s reign, the normal tonnage of English merchantmen had jumped from too torvt 
to jioo/^oo tons, and between a.o. 1675 and a.0. 16S0 sixteen East Indiamen had been 
bunt with tonnages ranging as high as 1,600 tons; but after a.d. 1702 the average figure 
for an lUst Indiaman had dropp^ back to ^50/400 tons; and, though it had risen again 
in A.D. 1750 to a standard of tons, aiui in a.d. 1786-^ to a new level of i,aeo tons, 

the average tonnage of merchantmen of other ownership did not rise con¬ 

comitantly. In the British merchant marine in A.D. xSxo, apart from the Eiut India 
Company’s fleet, there were only twenty ships with a tonna^ of more than 600 tons, 
and none with a tonnage of more than t,ooo tons (Abell, W.: Tht Shipti/rifht't Tradt 
(Cambridge 1048, University Preas), pp. 99-too). 

This virtual stationariness of the avenge size of the standard merchantman in the 
'Western World in general, and in Great Britain more especially, over a period of some 
two hundred yean ending circa A.D. tS^o ia the more rerrurkable considering that, 
within the same period, the volume of Bntish maritime trade was not static, but, on the 
contrary, was auDject to perceptible fluctuations. The curve for the tonnage of the 
merchant fleet indicates tlut there were three periods of active growth: 1M3-1730, 
1771^1811, 1840-1910. The intervals betw'cen these periods, while not registering actual 
decline, were periods of relative stagrution, particularly the laterintervala. The clearances 
to foreign trade disclose two periods of growth: t663'-t76o and 1801-1910’ (Usher, op. 
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By contrast, from circa a.d. 1830 onwards, increases in the size of 
ships, requiring revolutionary changes in their build, and soon also in 
their drive, came to contribute far more than increases in the number 
of ships in commission towards the now steeply rising increase in the 
aggregate tonnage of the United Kingdom merchant marine, as can be 
seen from the following figures in the tables compiled by Usher.* 
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It is manifest that the almost six>fold increase in the United Kingdom 
merchant marine’s aggregate register tonnage from a figure of 1,551,072 
tons in a.d. 1799 to a figure of 9,304,108 tons in a.d. 1900 was mostly 
accounted for by an increase in the size of vessels, and not by an increase 
in their numbers, considering that, between the same two dates, that 
saw a 600 per cent, increase in aggregate tonnage, the numbers increased 
by hardly more than 50 per cent., from 12,461 in a.d. 1799 to 19,982 in 
A.D. 1900, after having reached and passed in a.d. i860 a peak figure of 
27,663.^ It is no less evident that the increase in size could never have 

ctt., p. 474). 'Tbc tapid growth in the seventeenth century is compersbie to the growth 
of ^e Uce nineteenth centuty, which w« have been inclined to think of as unexampled 
in the centuries preceding’ (ibid., p. 47*)- Yet, in mite of the building of sixteen ab¬ 
normally large Eut Indiamen during the years A.D. 1 ^5-80, an increase in size evidently 
counted for much less than an increase in numbers in the doubling, between A.D. 1663 
and 1688, of both the tonnage of the English merchant marine and the clearances in 
England’s foreign trade (see the figures in Table I, on p. 467, and Table 11, on p. 469, 
of Usher, op. cit.). 'It is important to note that the commercial growth of the late seven¬ 
teen^ century, as shown ^th sets of data, was not accompanied by any Urge increase 
in population, whereas the increase in popuUtion was very considerable in the nineteenth 
century’ (ibid., p. 474). 

I Toe two sets of figures set out above are extracted respectively from Table I, on 
p. 4^^ and from Tabic IV, on p. 475, of Usher, op. cit. In Table I the figures for 
A.D. 1830, by comparison with those tor A,P. t788-x8»s. down oy about 

7 per cent, through the exclusion of lost vessels formerly carried on the register. The 
figures of tonnage for the years beginning with A.D. :86o, by comparison with those for 
A.D. 1830-50, have been raised by about 7-5per cent, through a ^angc in the rules for 
the measurement of tonnage that became omtive in A.D. 1057. 

> See Usher, op. cit., Table I, on p. 467. 
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been carried to the lengths attained in the event without an accompany¬ 
ing revolution in build. 

‘Some increase in size would have been possible without a change in 
materials. Wooden vessels could be built up to 4000, and possibly 5000, 
tons, but with rapidly increasing costs of construction and maintenance. 
Serious structural difficulties would have been encountered in building 
very large wooden vessels, because the stems and stem-posts must needs 
be single timbers, and there are fairly definite limits to the size of first- 
class timbers for these purposes. The introduction of iron and steel dis¬ 
posed effectively of all these problems. This radical change should be 
borne in mind in any discussion of the size of vessels in the earlier periods. 
The revolution in the character of the merchant fleet is a chapter in the 
history of the late nineteenth century—an outgrowth of the development 
of the iron ship.'^ 

The employment of iron made it feasible, as we have seen,* to build 
clippers of double the tonnage of the largest previous standard size of 
sailing-ship; yet, even when the problem of construction had thus been' 
solved, there were limits to the possible tonnage of a sail-borne ship 
even of the square rig in which the total spread of sail could be increased, 
up to a point, by adding to the number of the tiers of sails and to the 
number of the masts; and the size of the nineteenth-century British 
merchantman, like that of the fifteenth-century Portuguese latecn-rigged 
caravel,’ would have been confined, perforce, within the limits thus set 
by the technique of sail-drive, if revolutionary-minded nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury British shipwrights had not made the ^rther innovation of pro¬ 
pelling their new-fangled iron hulls by steam-power instead of by 
wind-pow'er. The tonnage of British steamships, as distinct from the 
tonnage of all British merchantmen, whether steam-propelled or sail- 
borne, doubled between a.d. i860 and a.d. 1868 according to Rostow;* 
and the ever more preponderant part that \vas being played by the 
increase in steam-propelled tonnage, as compared with the increase in 
wind-propelled tonnage, in the aggregate increase of United Kingdom 
merchant'marine tonnage, is reflected in the fact that the United King¬ 
dom merchant marine’s approximate carrying power, adjusted for steam, 
rose, according to Usher,* from 4,068,000 tons in a.d. 1850, when there 
was an aggregate register tonnage of 3,651,133 tons distributed among 
25,984 vessels of both kinds, to 30,924,000 tons in a.d. 1900, when there 
was an aggregate register tonnage of 9,304,108 tons distributed among 
19,982 vessels.* 

It will be seen that, when nineteenth-century shipwrights were chal¬ 
lenged, by the explosion of the Industrial Revolution, rapidly to cater 
for an enormous increase in marine carrying capacity which had to be 
conjured up somehow if an audaciously revolutionary economic enter¬ 
prise was not to end in a catastrophic failure, the shipwrights solved the 

I Usher,pp.eit.,pp.477-8. * Onp.37t,n. a.ibove. s Seep.367,tbove. 

* See Rostow, W. W.: British Ettmomy in th* Ninsttenth Ctntwy (Oxford 1948, 
Clsrendon Press), p. 23. s In Usher, op. cit.. Tsbie I, on p. 467. 

^ In Schump^r, J. A.: Butinets Cyciti (New York 1939, McGrsw-Hill, a vols.), 
Tol. i, p. 368, the United Kin^om merchsint mtrino'e spproximste carrying-power, 
sdjusted for steam, ia reckoned, as by Usher, at rather leas than 31 million tona for 
A.D. 1900. but at rather more than 8 nuUion tons for a.o. 1850. 
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crucial problem with which the Industrial Revolution had thus con¬ 
fronted them by enlisting new technical resources that the Industrial 
Revolution itself had placed at their disposal. The creativity displayed in 
the nineteenth-century shipwrights’ response was proportionate to the 
severity of the challenge that evoked it. But, as soon as the problem 
of carrying capacity had been solved through the creation of a long¬ 
distance steamship whose speed could be progressively increased pari 
passu with progressive increases in its size, there was a slackening of the 
pressure that had been constantly stimulating the shipwrights’ inventive 
faculties during the preceding fifty years; and this relaxation of tension 
would seem to explain why it was that, in shipbuilding, the rate of 
innovation during the sixty years A.0. 1890 to 1950 was markedly slower 
than it had been between aj). 1840 and a.d. in spite of the fact 
that, during the six decades ending in A.D. 1950, the general progress of 
Western technology had been continuing to accelerate in a geometrical 
pr^ression. 

The sensitiveness, speed, and vigour of the Western shipwright’s 
responses to two altogether different challenges within the four and a 
half centuries running from circa a J>. 1440 to circa a.d. 1890 are striking 
evidences of human freedom of action in response to a technological 
challenge; but Technology is, after all, the field where, if anywhere, 
evidences of human freedom are to be expected, considering that Man 
never comes so near to being master of a situation as when he is dealing 
with Non-Human Nature. Man seldom shows anything like the same 
mastery in his dealings either with the Subconscious Psyche underlying 
his personality or wi^ the other personalities who are his fellow human 
beings; and it is therefore perhaps more remarkable if we find evidences 
of Ch^lenge-and-Resporue giving birth to human freedom on the 
spiritual as well as on the technological plane. We do, in fact, find such 
evidences here too when we recall the part played by Challenge-and- 
Response in generating the diversity between corresponding episodes 
in the histories of different civilizations. 

The diversity in the duration of the gro%vth-phascs of civilizations has 
manifestly been the consequence of a recurrent freedom of choice that 
brings with it, each time, both a chance of success and a risk of failure. 
As we have found in a previous context,‘ the process of social growth 
consists in a concatenation of acts of Challenge-and-Response in which 
a successful response to one challenge gives rise to another challenge 
which may be met by another successful response giving rise to yet 
another challenge in the series. It will be seen that, in ea^ successive 
act, the recipients of the challenge of the hour are free to choose between 
a Good and an Evil that are fraught with Life and with Death and this 
means that each act raises afresh the issue ‘to be or not to be*. In any 
such series of encounters between God the deliverer of the challenge 
and Man the recipient of it, there is manifestly nothing that makes it 
impossible for the spinning of a golden thread of challenge-met-by- 
successful-response-leading-to-further-challenge-met-by-further-success- 
ful-response to continue infimtum. It is equally manifest that, at the 
> la in. til. 1x9-20. * Deut.xxx. 15-19. 
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presentation of each successive challenge, there can be no assurance 
that the spinner will not fail, this time, to add another fathom’s length 
to his life-line; for in each act Man is free to choose Death instead of 
Life; and, each time, his momentous choice depends on the uncertain 
issue of a spiritual struggle within his soul between an aspiration towards 
Grace and a gravitation towards Original Sin. 

The severity of this perpetually recurring struggle is indicated by our 
finding that, out of twenty-two known dvilizations,* there was only one 
that could not be certified to be either dead or in disintegration by the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era. It is true that these figures did 
not warrant any inferential estimate of a civilization’s normal expecta¬ 
tion of life, because this species of Sodety was at this date still so young, 
and the niimber of its representatives was still so few, that any attempt 
at a generalization must 1^ subject to a stultifyingly wide margin of error. 
Yet, even if the statistics gave no legitimate ground for pessimism, it 
might be augured that each additioiud round might be likely to make the 
game more perilous, since a sinful Human Nature was apt to be tempted 
by every successful response to a challenge into succumbing either to 
the active sin of hybris or to the hardly less ruinous passive sin of resting 
on its oars.* If ‘the greater the success, the greater the temptation’ were 
in truth one of the laws to which the Human Psyche was subject, then 
it would seem to follow that an equilibrium whidi had to be unstable if 
it was to be a vehicle for the growth-process must be prone to become 
ever more precarious with each successive victory of Life over Death. 

This besetting danger, which was the price of freedom, was advertised 
in the spectacle of ^integrating, petrified,* arrested,^ and abortive* 
civilizations, and w'as illustrated in the history, not only of human 
societies, but of terrestrial life itself. Every species of living creature is 
an earnest of growth, inasmuch as it is the fruit of some past creative 
mutation of an antecedent species and might become in its turn the seed 
of some further creative mutation into yet another species; yet at the 
same time every living species ‘is a halt’, and it is this ‘by definition’, 
since it ‘is essentially a created thing’.^ 

The tragic breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization in the flower of its 
growth was sensitively forecast in the premonitory arrest of the growth of 
the Attic art of the tragic drama in a generation that lived to see the 
Atheno-Peloponnesian War. 

‘Tragedy—as also Comedy—was at first mere improvisation. . . . 
Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each new element chat showed itself 
was in turn developed. Having passed through many changes it found its 
natural form, and there it stopp^ (ttravearo, Imi eoxc n} vaMjs 

The changes through which the Athenian tragic drama had passed 

> Oo • count in which a Medieval Western City>atate co«mo« u given the statue of a 
civilisation dittinct from the main body of the Western Society. 

» See IV. iv. a45-6i. » See VI. vii. 4-6 and 4T“S^». 

* See HI. lit. i-iit. » See 11 . it. ^3a-6o and 380-91. 

* Bersson, H.: Lts Dtux Sourett de Ic MoraU tt d* la RMUpon (Paria 1932, Alcan), 
p. 251, quot^ in III. iii. 235. 

7 Aristotle: Poetiet, chap. tv. $ <2 fi449A), translated by Butcher, S. H.: ArittotU't 
Thtory 0/ P«eto> ond Fitw Art, 3rd ed. (London 1902, Macmillan), pp. 18-19. 
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before it$ development -was arrested had been rapid as well as radical; 
for a run of no more than three generations had seen the development 
begin and end; and the end and the beginning had both been abrupt. 
The ‘natural form’ attained by Attic tragedy at the hands of Sophocles 
and Euripides was conscientiously reproduced thereafter, without any 
further creative irmovations, by their successors, not merely down to 
Aristotle’s time, but tintil this genre of literature went out of cultivation 
in the Hellenic culture’s latter days; and in the prelude to the story a 
traditional dramatic ritual, performed as a spell for ensuring the regular 
recurrence of an annual h^est and vintage, had, as far as we know, 
remained for centuries on end as static as the technique of agriculture 
itself until the genius commemorated in the historical or legendary name 
of Thespis transfigured this archaic religious institution into a rudi> 
mentary artistic vehicle for conveying the deepest feelings, problems, 
and interests of a flowering civilization. Considering that Aeschylus took 
over this new-born art in its swaddling clothes and handed it on to 
Sophocles all but full-grown, the three generations that saw the begin¬ 
ning and end of the growth of Attic tragedy virtually contract to the span 
of one single generation only. 

How are we to account for a period of creativity hardly longer than 
the life-time of Aeschylus, when this brief spurt of grovi^ has for its 
overture an aeon of the timeless ritual of the cviavror Balfuuv,' and for 
its epilogue an aeon of the conventional post-Euripidean Hellenic 
drama? The answer to this question is to be found in the history of the 
city-state of Athens in which the art of Tragedy was brought to Ide, like 
Pygmalion’s statue, only to be turned to stone, like the Phaeacian galley,* 
in full career. The transfiguration of an Attic agricultural rite into a fine 
art was one of the expressions of a contemporaneous social and cultural 
transfiguration of Athens herself as a result of the Solonian revolution.* 
In accomplishing this revolution in her own life, Athens made herself 
‘the education of Hellas’ yet a title which conveyed the truth about the 
Athens of an age beginning with the generation of Solon at the turn of 
the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. and ending with the generation of 
Aeschylus (vivebat 525/524-456 B.c.) had ceased to be deserved by 
Athens before it was coined for her in 431-430 b.c. by Pericles; for by 
that date Athens, under the influence of no other leader than Pericles 
himself, had hardened into the repellent figure of 'a tyrant city’* who 
was selflshly misusing her power In Hellas in the narrow interests of her 
own citizens, and was jealously on her guard against the extension of an 
Athenian franchise that had now become a lucrative privilege. This 
moral fall of Athens had taken place during the half-century that bad 
elapsed benveen the repulse of Xerxes’s invasion of Continental Euro¬ 
pean Greece and the outbreak of the Athcno-Peloponnesian War; and 
the act in which it is most expressively symbolized is the scrutiny and 
purgation of the offleial register of Athenian citizens in 445-444 B.C., on 
the occasion of a distribution of grain, presented to the Athenian people 

< See III. tii. 256. * See Odystty: Book XIII, IL 159-64. 

> Sec IV. iv. 200-X4. ♦ See I. i. 24-26. 

* ‘TvpaietSo iytrt ^ (Cleoo, in ■ cpeech put in hi* mouth by Thucydides 

Book III, chip. 37). 
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by their ally Egypt, which prompted them to act on a restrictive law 
enacted, at Pericles’ instance, six years earlier.’ It is assuredly no accident 
that this symbolic date of Athens’ spiritual narcosis should coincide 
with the zxnsCvc fiondt of a Sophocles in whose hands the Attic art of 
Tragedy came to the end of a growth that had been so vigorous in the 
generation of Sophocles’ own immediate predecessor Aeschylus. The 
hybris bred in Athenian souls by the triumphant success of Athenian 
responses to the Hellenic World’s sixth-century ordeal of encirclement 
and hfth-century ordeal of invasion had blighted the Athenian people’s 
moral growth; and the halt in the development of the Attic art of Tragedy 
was a consequence and an index of this ^iritual disaster. 

The element of freedom in human affairs which reveals itself in a 
diversity in the duration of the growth-phases of civilizations, and whose 
epiphany and atrophy we can see—in the history of the growth and petri¬ 
faction of the Attic art of Tragedy—as sharply focused as if we were 
gazing through a magnifying glass, is likewise revealed in a diversity in 
the relations of Religion to the rises and falls of civilizations in different 
generations; and in this field, as in that, w’e can discern that human 
freedom springs from an encounter in which Man is summoned to 
respond to a challenge presented by God. 

The challenge of social breakdown, disintegration, and dissolution had 
been identical in the histories of the civilizations of each of the three 
generations of this species of society that had run their course so far, and, 
as between the divers representatives of a single generation, it had been 
identical a fortiori] yet the responses made to this spiritual challenge in 
the second generation had, as we have seen, been immensely more fruit¬ 
ful than any responses made in either the first generation or the third; 
and, among these responses in the second generation, it seemed unlikely 
to a latter-day Christian historian that either Hinduism or Islam would 
be placed on a spiritual par with either the Mahayana or Christianity by 
a judge who was wholly disinterested and at the same time fully qualified 
(if any such godlike human arbiter was anywhere to be found). This 
wide diversity in the responses to an identical challenge becomes in¬ 
telligible if—and perhaps only if—we see in it the consequence of a 
freedom of choice which God had granted to human souls; and thus we 
see freedom springing from Challenge-and-Response in the most crucial 
of all the ordeals through which Man in Process of Civilization had been 
reminded of his Creator in the course of the five or six thousand years 
during which the human climber had been striving to scale this pre¬ 
cipitous ‘pitch’ on the cliff-face of his terrestrial purgatory.* 

' See Arittode: 77 u Constitution of Athens, chip. 17, ad finem-, Plutarch: Lift of 
Periela, chap. 37. » See II. i. 192-3. 



D. THE FREEDOM OF HUMAN SOULS THAT 
IS THE LAW OF GOD 

I N the present Part of this Study we are trying to gain some insight 
into the relation between Law and Freedom in History; and, if we 
now reapproach this question in the light of the evidence that we have 
been gathering in the course of an empirical inquiry, we shall find that 
the question has already received an answer. How is Freedom related to 
Law ? Our evidence declares that Man does not live under one law only; 
he lives under two laws, and one of these two is a Law of God which is 
Freedom itself under another and more illuminating name. 

This ‘perfect law of liberty’* is also a law of Love; for Man’s freedom 
could oiUy have been given to Man by a God who is Love in person,* 
and this divine gift can only be used by Man for freely choosing Good 
and Life instead of Death and Evil* if Man, on his side, loves God well 
enough to be moved by this responsive love of his to commit himself to 
God, by making God’s will his own, as unreservedly as God has com> 
mitted Himself to Man by giving Man the power ox free choice. 

Our wills are ours, we know not how; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine.^ 

‘La sua voluntade h nostra pace’;* and this self-surrender of Man’s will 
to God’s, which the Prophet Muhammad has preached in the lapidary 
word islStriy is ‘the glorious liberty of the children of God’.^ ‘History is, 

. .. above everything else, a call, a vocation, a dispensation to be heard 
and responded to by free human beings—in short, the interaction of 
God and Man’;^ and this truth has been partially divined by pre- 
Christian Hellenic philosophers and been faintly echoed in the utterances 
of post-Christian Western hercsiarchs. Plato Im testified that the Gods 
do not drive human beings, but steer them;^ and Hegel’s description of 
creation as a synthesis obtained through a settlement of accounts be¬ 
tween a thesis and an antithesis is a recognizable academic abstract of 
the living truth, even though it makes nonsense of it by perversely 
depotentializing the creative act of God’s and Man’s mutual love into 
the logical procedure of an intellect that ‘by itself, moves nothing’.* 
Law and Freedom in History prove to be identical, in the sense that 
Man’s freedom proves to be the law of a God who is identical with Love. 
But this finding does not dispose of our problem; for in answering our 

< James i. 25. * s John tv. 8. > Deut. sox, 15. 

* Tennyson: In Memoriam, in the invocation. 

t Dante: La Ditdna Commtdia: 'Paradiso*. Canto III, 1 . 8^ * Rom. vtii. ax. 

7 Lampert, E.: Th 4 Apoca^te of Hiitory (London 1948. Faber), p. 45. 
a Plato: Critias, 109 B-c: 'They tended us as herdsmen tend their flocks, live-stock 
and nurselinfft, except that th» did not use plwsical force, as shepherds do when they 
drive beasts by beating them. The Gods led Mankind by steering them. They guided 
Mankind's course from astern, which is the way in which a living creature is most easily 
manipulated, and they used ss their rudder the instrument of Persussion to influence the 
Human Psyche in accordance with the Gods' own ideas.' 

* Aristotle: Ethica Nicomaehta, Zz,pp, 1139 a-b, quoted in III. iii. 231, n. i,and on 
pp. 327-8, above. 
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original question we have raised a new one. In Ending that Freedom is 
identical with one of two codes of Law, we have raised the question of the 
relation in which these two laws stand to one another; and at Erst sight 
the answer to this new question would seem to be that the Law of Love 
and the Law of Subconscious Human Nature, which both manifestly 
have jurisdiction over human affairs, are not only different but are con¬ 
tradictory, and are not only contradictory but are incompatible; for the 
law of the Subconscious Psyche, which our Western psychologists have 
located in the psychic abyss from which the Babylonian astrologers once 
projected it on to the stars in their courses, holds in spiritual bondage 
human souls whom God has called to work with Him in freedom. When 
one of two dispensations spells liberty, while the other spells servitude, 
are we not wantonly obscuring the truth and confusing the issue by 
using the same word *law’ to describe them both ? 

The more searchingly we compare these two ‘laws’, the wider the moral 
gulf between them seems to be. If we appraise the Law of Nature by the 
standard of tlie Law of Love, and see through Love's eyes everything that 
Nature has made, behold, it is very bad.‘ 

Ay, look: high Heaven and Earth ail from the prime foundation; 

All thoxights to rive the heart are here, and all are vain.’* 

And, in the bitterness of his riven heart, Man explores divers possible 
explanations of a moral anomaly and enormity that he cannot explain 
away and cannot take for granted. 

One of the conclusions ^t have been drawn by human spectators of 
the moral evil in the Universe is that this chamber of horrors cannot be 
any god’s handiwork. 

Quod si iam rcrum ignorem primordia quae sint, 
hoc tamen ex ipsis caeli rationibus ausim 
confirmare aliisque ex rebus reddere multis, 
nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam 
naturam renim: tant& stat praedita culp&.’ 

To explain this evil universe as the undesigned outcome of a fortuitous 
concourse of indestructable atoms of matter is indeed the line of least 
resistance for an Epicurean in whose belief the gods are rots fain 4 anU\ 
but this Epicurean solution of the problem of Evil will not satlsiy either 
a logician who sees through the word ‘Chance’ to an undesignated posi¬ 
tive order lurking incognito imder this negative label, or a Christian in 
whose belief God is the Love that has bestowed on Man a law that is 
Freedom. The Christian finds himself compelled to choose between two 
other alternatives, both of which arc grievously disconcerting: Either the 
God who is Love must be also the creator of a manifestly ailing Uni¬ 
verse, and therefore be either an incompetent demiurge or a malignant 
mater saeva cupidinum\* or, if the God of Love is not one aspect of 
a Janus-hcaded Godhead that, in another aspect, is Our Lady of the 

• Gen. i. 31. 

> Hausmio, A. E.: Th$ Shropshirt Lad, xlviu, quoted in V. 139. 

> Lucretiuf: Dt JUrum Naturd, Book v, U. 19JS-9. The grouncu of this verdict ue 

indicoted ia 11. 200^27, 4 ^nce: Odes, Book I, Ode xix, 1. 1 . 
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Jungle, rrSrvia drjp^v, then the ailing Universe must have been created 
by another god who is not the God of Love. In the second century of 
the Christian Era the Catholic Christian Church impaled itself on the 
first of the two horns of this dilemma, while a Marcionite Christian 
Church impaled itself on the second. 

Marcion was a posthumous disciple of the Apostle Paul who drew, 
with an un-Pauline rigour, the logical consequences of a Pauline distinc¬ 
tion between opposing re^ms of Mosaic Law and of Christian Grace. 
Marcion’s uncompromising jealousy for the immaculateness of the God 
who is Love made it impossible for him to remain in communion^ with 
any fellow Christian 

Who trusted God was Love indeed, 

And Love Creation’s final law, 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 

With ravin, shriek'd against his creed.* 

Marcion broke with a Catholic Christianity because he had wrestled 
with the question 

Are God and Nature then at strife, 

That Nature lends such evil dreams ?* 

and had given, for his part, the affirmative answer that William Blake’s 
artima natvraliter Marcionita was to give to the same question some 
seventeen hundred years later. 

When the stars threw down their spears 

And watered Heaven with their tears. 

Did He smile His work to see ? 

Did He that made the Lamb make thee ? 

Blake’s and Marcion’s solution for this moral enigma is to attribute 
the creation of an ailing Universe to a god who, so far from being 
identical with God the fount of Love and Father of the Saviour, is His 
antithesis Inasmuch as the creator god’s distinctive characteristic is the 
forbidding negative quality of beiM both unloving and unlovable. In 
Blake’s, as in Marcion’s, theology, God the Creator’s role is to play the 
Erinyes to God the Redeemer’s Orpheus.'* While the Saviour God wins 
souls by love, without ever terrorizing them by threats of constraining 
them by force, the highest moral level to which a creator god depicted 
as a Prussian drill-sergeant in excelsis is deemed capable of rising is to 
exact outward conformity with the prescriptions of a cut-and-dried 
moral law by imposing savage penalties for formal breaches of it. He is 
spiritually impotent to move his human creatures by touching their 
heart-strings. 

This melancholy taskmaster god whom Marcion identifies with a 
Mosaic Jehovah and whom Blake names ‘Urizen’ and nicknames ‘Nobo- 
daddy’ would be bad enough if he performed his self-imposed duties 

< M»rdonfoundedachurchofhUowninA.D. 144, tfterhUdoctrine h«d been rejected 
by the Catholic Christien community et Rome. For the dete, see Kameck, A. von: 
Mareion,DatEvangeUumvomFTtmdta (Leipzig r9aj,Hinriiriu),pp.24and 28*. 

* Tennyson; In Mtm o ria m , Section L'VI, Stanza 4. 

* Ibid., Section LV, Stanza 2. * See IV. iv. 143-5. 
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competently even according to hia own limited lights; but his work is a 
hideous failure; and this failure must be due either to incompetence or 
to malevolence. Even if the Creator were to be acquitted on the charge 
of wilful malice, he would have to be convicted of being either culpably 
unaware of his wantonly assumed responsibilities or else no less culpably 
indifferent to them; and cither of these verdicts would be damning in 
the judgement of a decently human jury; for no human being who was 
not shockingly obtuse or c^lous could imagine himself ever having had 
the heart, if he had been creating morally irresponsible sentient living 
organisms, to victimize his own creatures by enduing them with the 
capacity to suffer when he was not endowing them with any capaci^ to 
turn suffering to moral account. It would have been still harder for ftim 
to imagine himself ever having implanted, in any morally responsible 
sentient living creatures of his, the capacity not only to suffer but to sin 
without having made sure in advance that he would never be driven by 
force of circumstances to lead these human beings into temptation and 
would always be sufficiently master of the situation to be able to deliver 
them from evil. 

'That there is a “soul of good in things evil" is unquestionable; nor will 
any wise man deny the disdplinary value of pain and sorrow. But these 
considerations do not help us to see why the immense multitude of 
irresponsible sentient beings, which cannot profit by such discipline, 
should suffer; nor why, among the endless possibilities open to omni* 
potence—that of sinless, happy existence among the rest—the actuality in 
which sin and misery abound should be that selected.'^ 

When a human soul thus finds itself confronted with two numinous 
presences which are morally antithetical^ to one another, yet which, 
none the less, both have to be recognized as being indubitably divine, 
the most obvious conclusion is that there must be, not one god, but two 
gods, in the Universe; and this argument came home ad hominem to the 
writer of this Study when, with the present chapter in mind, he was 
reading simultaneously Adolf von Hamack’s Marcum, the Gospel of the 
Stranger God, and Thor Heyerdahl’s Kon-Tiki? 

'They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters, 
these see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep.’^ 

But they that go down to the sea, not in a ship, but on a balsa^log sieve, 
see works of God the Creator that are yet more wondrous and appalling 
than any that discover themselves to seafarers who 'plough across’ the 
water, in latter-day Western style, ‘with roaring engines and piston- 
strokes’.* 'The sea contains many surprises for him who has his floor on 
a level with the surface and drifts along slowly and noiselessly’ and in 
the experience of the crew of the Kon-TOd most of these surprises were 

> Huxley. T. H.: Evoluiim and Ethics, the Romanes Lecture, 1893, reprinted in 
HuxIev.T. H.snd Evolution mdEthia, 1893-1943 (London 1947, Pilot Press), p. 76. 

* Msreion's principsl recorded original vroti (published as a cotnmenu^ on a Bible 
compo^ of expurgated vemorts of some of Saint Paul’s Epistles and of the Gospel 
according to Ssmt Luke) bore the expressive title Antitheses. 

> Heyerdahl, 'T,: Ktm-Tiki, Across the Pacific by Rajt (Chicago 1950. Rand McNally). 

* Ps. cviii, w. 23-^. 

* Heyerdahl, op. cit., p. 117. * Ibid., p. 117. 
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nightmares: the whale shark with a toadlike jaw four or five feet wide 
that came grinning like a bulldog;’ the three luminous monsters larger 
than elephantsthe devilish green eyes of giant squids which shone in 
the dark like phosphorus;^ and the ghastly life-and-death struggle be¬ 
tween sharks, tunnies, and dolphins.^ ‘When we turned in on these 
evenings, in our mind’s eye we saw greedy, open shark jaws and blood, 
and the smell of shark meat stuck in our nostrils';’ yet these predatory 
monsters of the deep were bone of the bones and flesh of the flesh^ of 
these horrified human spectators; for all terrene life is known to have 
originated in the sea, and the chemical composition of the human body 
betrays the marine origin of a perhaps not less predatory Mankind. 
Almost, Thor, thou persuadest me to be a Marcionitc^—yet, though 
Man’s heart may be moved by the visio malefica of Creation to curse a 
god who has brought these horrors into being, Man’s head will forbid 
him to embrace a theology that breaks down under examination. 

While Mardon is on strong ground in afiirming that Creation is bound 
up with Evil, he is on weak ground in denying that Creation has anything 
to do either with Goodness or with Love; for the truth is that God’s 
love is the source of Man’s freedom, and that a freedom which gives 
vent for Creation thereby opens a door for Sin. The ordeals in which 
Man has to exercise his freedom to choose between Life and Death and 
between Good and Evil can be described, with equal faithfulness to 
truth, as challenges from God and as temptations from the Devil. We 
have watched the Devil unintentionally serving God’s purpose by help¬ 
ing God to cany on His creative activity, and we have even wondered 
whether, under the disguise of a satanic malice, a divine love may not be 
operating through a Mephistopheles without whose left-handed assis¬ 
tance God’s work mieht be brought to a halt by its own paradoxically 
paralysing perfection.” Every encounter between a human soul and God 
is thus inevitably fraught with possibilities of Evil as well as Good; and 
this chain that links Evil, as well as Good, to Xx>ve cannot be severed 
by the knife-edge of Marcton’s logic. All morally sensitive hearts will 
sympathize witli Marcion’s zeal to keep the hem of a Divine Love’s 
garment unspotted; yet the same fine feeling will make such hearts 
revolt against the logic of Marcion’s consequent denigration of a Sub¬ 
conscious Psyche that animates Man and Beast alike, and that bears up 
human personalities on the surface of its abyss, as the unplumbed 
Pacific bore up Thor Heyerdahl’s balsa-log raft. For this primal living 
creature that is the Great Mother of Life on Earth is not only the 
Kali whose obscene womb has spawned Leviathan and Behemoth, the 
Dragon and the Bull;’ it is also the Pytho whose oracular omphalos—in 
‘that shady city of palm trees’” where ‘Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy’”—is the fount of Poetry and Prophecy; and, if we believe that 
the voice of a God who is Love thus speaks to the Soul through the 

* Ibid., p. ISO. > Ibid., pp. :x8>i9. 

* Ibid., p. xt8. * Ibid., pp. 2^-4. * Ibtd.. p. 206. 

* Gen. if. 23. ’ Act* xxvi. to. • See II. i. 271-99. 

* See VII. vii. 506, and pp. 332-^, above. Vaughan, Henry: The Retreat. 

” WortUworth, william: Ode on Intimations of Immortality Jrim RecoUectiom oj Early 

Childkoa<L 
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Subconscious in the divinely inspired accents of a Dante and a Deutero- 
Isaiah, we may venture on to believe that Love is also the God who has 
created the tentacles of the squid and the teeth of the whale-shark. ‘For 
the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
Him who hath subjected the same in hope.** 

In lo^c, this is evidently a harder saying than Marcion's creatorem 
aut ignorasse out nobtiste out potentem non esse;^ but in reality, as 
registered in the fiill gamut of our human experience, Marcion’s vindica¬ 
tion of God's love at the cost of denying His unity is no less evidently 
wider of the mark than Irenaeus’s vindication of the identity of God the 
Almighty Creator with God the AU-Ioving Redeemer at the cost of 
identifying with one another two epiphanies of the Godhead which are 
logically and morally irreconcilable from a human standpKiint. And 
experience’s testimony to the truth of a logical and moral paradox is 
sti^ingly vindicated by the findings of a science which cannot be 
suspected of having gone out of its way in order to ratify an Irenaean 
system of Christian theology. The travail of striving to reconcile two 
irreconcilable epiphanies of God, which torments the consciousness of 
the adult saint and scholar, is declared by at least one school of post- 
Modern Western psychological research to have already tormented a 
Subconscious Psycne in an antecedent struggle through which the future 
saint and scholar’s moral personality has been originally acquired at a 
stage of early infancy in which God’s future place in the Soul’s universe 
has been occupied by the infant child’s Mother. 

‘As the baby begins ... early in the . . . second year of post-natal life 
... to draw a distinction between itself and outer reality, it is the Mother* 
who comes to represent the external world and to mediate its impacts on 
the child. But she dawns upon its growing consciousness under two 
opposite aspects. She is the child’s chief object of love, and its fountain¬ 
head of satisfaction, security, and peace. But she is also Authority, the 
chief source of power mysteriously set over the child and arbitrarily 
thwarting some of the impulses along whose paths its new life quests out¬ 
wards. The frustration of infantile impulse generates anger, hate, and 
destructive wishes—what the psychologists generally style aggression— 
directed against the thwarting authority. But this hated Authority is also 
the loved Mother. The infant is thus faced with the primal conflict. Two 
irreconcilable sets of impulses are directed towards the same object, and 
that object is the centre of its surrounding universe.'^ 

Thus, according to one psychological theory, the conscious moral con¬ 
flict of maturity is subconsciously anticipated in early infancy; and, in 
the infantile, as in the adult, struggle, a spiritual victory exacts its 
spiritual price. ‘Primitive Love conquers Primitive Hate by saddling it 
with the burden of primal guilt’;* and Psychology thus endorses 

< Rom. viti. so. 

* Msreion i» interpreted by TertulUan in his Adversui Mardonem, Book IV, chip. 41 
(see Hsmsek. op. cit.. p. 95). 

> ‘And/or sny c/bcient mother-substitute, stich ss a nurse who takes over the care pf the 
baby, or a large Mrt of it.' 

* Huxley, J.: Evolutionary Etfais, the Romanes Lecture, 1943, reprinted in Huxley, 
T. H. and J.; Evolution and Ethics, JS93-ltt43 (London 1947, Pilot Press), p. 107. 

* Ibid., p. 1 to. 
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the Irenacan anti-Marcionitc Christian finding that L^ve and Hate, 
Righteousness and Sinfuln^. are indissolubly linked with one another 
through the chain of Creation. 

‘Without a mother, no strong love focussed on a perwnal object; with¬ 
out such love, no conflict of irreconcilable impulses; without such conflict, 
no guilt; and, without such guilt, no effective moral sense. 

A Utter-day Western psychology’s discovery, in an ir^antile Sub¬ 
conscious Psyche, of two irreconciUble impressions of one Mother, who 
represents Authority as well as Love in her own indivisible 
testifies to the veracity of Ircnaeus’s intuition that apparent co¬ 
existence of two gods, morally antithetical to one another, m^t be, not 
a faithful reflection of the divine reality, but a mir^e reflcrting merely 
a diffraction of the unitary image of the One True God m the pnsmatic 
lens of an imperfect human spiritual vision.* God the Lo\'er and 
Redeemer of souU must, in spite of Marcionic appearan^ to the con¬ 
trary, be identical, in an ineffable reality, wi* God the Creator of sub- 
c^cious terrestrial life, as well as with God the Creator of a material 
cosmos whose mathematical perfection is not irwrred by any moral bar 
sinister on the inanimate level. This paradoiui^l truth that Love is 
inseparable from the Almighty Power put forth m Creation visually 
portrayed in Medieval Western Christian mappae mundi 
hnent figure of Christ Crucified holds together and sus^ the World, 
and this image docs not become less true to reality if we replan the 
Greek cross on which the seventeenth-century mathcrnaticiaM 

hung their analysis of a static universe by the Saint Andrew s cross, 
embodied in the three-dimensional form of an hour-gla^, on which a 
twentieth-century Western mathematical ph^iast had learnt to hang 

his analysis of a universe travelling .v. Creator 

For finite human minds, it is morally inexplicable that God the Creator 

of Life on Earth should have anucipated the gmt ^ His 
Faber by feeling his v/ay gradatim et pedetemptm. They 
why Mzii should have had to serve an apprenuceship 
order to learn how to buUd an atomic pile; 

God who is Love and Creativity m one not avail ® 

create a Buddha and a Saint Francis de toutes ptkes} 
to approach the creation of these spiritual m^terpiec« of the 

slow, laborious, clumsy, and apparently maleficent method of creating 

*ctual and real ametneaa » Thus the dulectic of growth succeeds 

shape of the child’s own thwarted oarSr sS>ce it is ’’endowed 

Huxley, T. H. and J., op. eit., p. 206. Cp. p. i 95 h 
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amotbas, cholera germs, sharks, and sabre-toothed tigers by the way ? 
‘Did He that made the lamb make thee?’ Can God, Marcion again 
interpellates, be almighty if He Is unable, or all-loving if He is unwilling, 
to evoke sainthood except at the cost of a spiritual tension and struggle 
fraught with the certainty of suffering and with the possibility of sin ? 
Is the rarely trodden path to sainthood only a higher and steeper reach 
of the steep and arduous ascent climbed by every human infant that 
acquires a moral personality at the cost of a psychic conflict? Human 
minds cannot And a logically self-consistent answer to this riddle of 
creation because they cannot view the travail of creation with the all* 
comprehending vision of a Divine Creative Love which sees everything 
that It has made, from the shark to the saint, and beholds that it is very 
good.' Yet even a finite human understanding may surmise that the 
history of Life on Earth describes a curve through Spacc-Time-Psyche 
in which each of the imperfect and ephemeral successive living moments 
out of which this curve is built up has its absolute value for the Deus 
Crucifixus whose Cross is at once the sure evidence of God's love and 
the firm frame on which the moving curve of His creation through 
suffering hangs. *Wie es eigentlich gewesen' is a mystery that may pass 
the understanding of any creature afloat in the creative Time-stream; 
but the historian's very consciousness of the relativity of his own infirm 
standpoint is evidence that he has some inkling of an absolute vnov <rr^; 
and perhaps even he may catch a fleeting glimpse of ‘wie es geworden' 
by clutching, for an instant, the skirts of T am’.^ In such flashes of 
illumination a human understanding may divine that the service per¬ 
formed for God by Evil as an instrument of creation in His hands is a 
reality in God’s creative work in Time which is transcended in those 
higher spheres that are entered by a contrite Doctor Marianus in the 
last act of the second part of Goethe’s Faust; and this intuition is shared 
with Christianity by Buddhism if the conception of Nirvana is to be 
interpreted as implying the extinction, not of Life itself, but of the 
tragically creative experiences of Life-in-Time.* 

Id Life-in-Time, as human souls experience it in their passage through 
This World, a finite human understanding, that cannot resolve an 
apparent moral conflict between divers laws reigning within human 
ken, can at least discern that, from the standpoint of creatures subject 
to their dominion, these laws stand to one another in a hierarchical 
relation, and that this hierarchy of laws is a Jacob's ladder up which 
God is ever seeking to draw His Creatures towards Him, rung over rung. 
This partial intuition of the role of Law in History, imperfect though it 
be, throws some light on the relation between Law and Freedom if w'c 
also take the view that ‘Freedom’, like ‘Chance’ and ‘Heterodoxy’, is a 
relative concept, not an absolute one, and that, accordingly, Freedom 
from the dominion of a law can be won only at the price of accepting the 
dominion of some other law that is higher in the scale in the sense of 
having power to liberate from the rule of the previously prevailing law 
anyone able to live up to the rule of the new law and willing to live 

> Gen. i. 31. * Exod. iii. 13-15 (*ee V. vi. 42, n. 1). 

> See V. vi. i8, n. i. 
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under it. Freedom from the ineffectual law of an anarchic Iceland can 
be won only by submitting to a stem Norwegian King’s Peace; freedom 
from the capricious law of Xerxes can be won only by submitting to the 
inexorable law of the Lycurgean ag 6 gS\* freedom from the brutal law of 
Ishmacl can be won oiUy by submitting to an arbitrary law of Moses; 
freedom from the law of the Mosaic letter that killeth can be won only 
by embracing a law of Christ’s spirit that giveth life.^ 

Since it is thus impossible to win freedom from the service of one 
law except by entering into the service of some higher law, the liberation 
that is achieved at each upward step from law to law is inevitably at 
the same time a sacrifice. The rise from the level of a law of inanimate 
Physical Nature to the level of a law of Subconscious Psychic Nature 
liberates Life at the cost of inflicting Death and of kindling sensations 
and passions that, in a retrospective view from a subsequently attained 
human standpoint, display a moral spectrum diffracted into Good and 
Bad. The rise from the level of a law of Subconscious Psychic Nature 
to the level of a law of Conscious Will liberates the Human Spirit at the 
cost of charging a creature hitherto as innocent as the lamb and the 
tiger with the crucial responsibility of having to make divine or satanic 
choices between Right and Wrong. Liberty from a lower law can never 
be purchased except at this cost of submitting to a higher law; and, 
when purchased at this cost, it can be preserved only at the price of 
eternal vigilance; for an empirically experienced hierarchical relation 
between these divers laws current in Ae Universe, which seems to 
certify that they are so many enactments of a single divine legislator, 
creates an agonizing conflict of laws for any of God’s creatures that have 
accepted His challenge to transfer their allegiance from some lower law 
of His to some higher one. 

T delight in the Law of God after the Inward Man; but I see another 
law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the Law of Sin which is in my members.’^ 

And Saint Paul’s testimony from his personal experience was endorsed 
by a nineteenth'Century Western man of science who had done as much 
as any man to write the laws of Nature large on his contemporaries’ 
mental map. 

‘Cosmic Nature is no school of virtue, but the headquarters of the enemy 
of Ethical Nature. . . . Social progress means a checking of the cosmic 
process at every step and the substitution for it of another, which may be 
called the ethical process, the end of which is not the survival of those who 

* ThUpeintUm«debyHerodotu»(tfiiton'«},BookVII,chap*, tot'-sjinanuna^ary 
convcrution which he puts into the mouth* of Xerxes and the exiira King of Xsce- 
daemon, Dlmarltus, who is serving on Xerxes’ staff during the Achaemenisn Power’s 
invasion of Cominenul European Creece in 480 b.c. The Spartan quisling is represented 
as saying to the Peratan autocrat: 

*Though the Laccdsemonisns are free, their freedom is not absolute. T’hey are tub' 
jccia of a lord and master whose name is the Law; and they fear this master a great deal 
more than Your M^esty'a subject* fear Your Msjeaty* At any rate, they nm'er &il to 
carry out whatever orders this matter may give them; and his order* are always the 
fame: “The troop* are fo^idden to retreat in the face of the enemy, however great hit 
numerical superiority; their order* are to remain at their posts and there conquer or die.” ’ 

s 2 Cor. iil. 6. * Rom. vii. 22-23. 
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may happen to be the fittest, in respect of the whole of the conditions 
which obtain, but of those who are ethically the best. . . . The eti^cal 
process is in opposition to the principle of the cosmic process, and tends 
to the suppression of the qualities b«st fitted for success in that struggle. 
. . . What would become of the garden if the gardener treated all the weeds 
and slugs and birds and trespassers as he would like to be treated, if he 
were in their place ?... The practice of that which is ethically best—what 
we call goodness or virtue—involves a course of conduct which, in all 
respects, is opposed to tl\at which leads to success in the cosmic struggle 
for existence. In place of ruthless self-assertion it demands self-restraint. 
... It repudiates the gladiatorial theory of existence. . . . Man, as a 
“political animal'’,... is compelled to be perpetually on guard against the 
cosmic forces, whose ends are not his ends, without and within himself. 
.. . The ethic^ progress of Society depends, not on imitating the cosmic 
process, still less in running away from it, but in combating it. . . . The 
history of Civilisation details the steps by which men have succeeded in 
building up an artihcial world within the Cosmos. ... In virtue of his 
intelligence, the dwarf bends the titan to his will. . . . That which lies 
before the Human Race is a constant struggle to maintain and improve, 
in opposition to the State of Nature, the State of Art of an organised 
policy, in which, and by which, Man may develop a worthy civilisation, 
capable of maintaining and constantly improving itself, until the evolution 
of our globe shall have entered so far upon its downward course that the 
cosmic process resumes its sway and, once more, the State of Nature 
prevails over the surface of our planet.’* 

If Freedom is to be taken as being a relative concept, and if all the 
mutually contrary and contradictory laws in an ascending hierarchy are 
in some sense laNvs of God, even though human minds cannot resolve 
an apparent moral conflict betw'een God’s Law of Love and God's Law 
of Subconscious Psychic Nature, is there any sense in which the Law 
of Love can be called God's Law without qualification, and in which 
the freedom to be found in God's service is, after all, not relative, but 
truly ‘perfect’ ?* When we have heard Christ’s challenge ‘Take up the 
cross and follow me,'^ can we credit His assurance ‘My yoke is easy and 
my burden is light’ ?* 

The answer to this question seems to be that ‘the glorious freedom of 
the sons of God’, which they enjoy under the Law of Love, is not merely 
the relative freedom of a release from the law of a compulsive Sub¬ 
conscious Psyche; it is also the perfect freedom possessed by God Him¬ 
self, which an all-loving Creator has bestowed upon His creature Man 
at the sacrificial price of emptying Himself^ of almighty power. Under 
a Law of Love which is the law of God’s own Being, God’s self-sacrifice 
challenges Man by setting before Man an ideal cd spiritual perfection 
which Man has perfect freedom to accept or to reject. The Law of Love 
leaves Man as free to be a sinner as to be a saint. The one thing that Man 

> Huxley, T. H.; £t>o/iit(ori and Ethics, theRonunes Lecture, 1893, end Pral^tmcna, 
1894, reprinted in Huxley, T. H. end J.: Evolutioti and Ethics, li93^I943 (London, 
1947, Pilot Prcee), pp. 78, 81, 51, 52, 81-82, 59, 82, 83, 83, 60. 

* 'Whose service is perfect freedom.'—The Second Collect, for Peece, in the Order for 

Morning Pnrtr Daily throughout the Year, in The Book of Common Prayer according 
to the Use of the Church of ugland. * Mark x. at, 

* Matt. xL 30. t Phil. ii. 7, as tnnslated in the Revised Version. 
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can be sure that this law will never do to him is to make him take up the 
Cross against his will; for the Law of Love is the one law that can never 
be served involuntarily. There is not, and cannot be, any externally 
applied coercion to obey this law, or any externally imposed punishment 
for disobeying it. The punishment for disobedience is inherent in the 
act of disobedience itself; for, in using his God-given freedom to reject 
the ideal in which the Law of Love consists, a human soul that has been 
created ‘to glorify God and fully to enjoy Him for ever’* is rejecting 'the 
true end of Man’, and is running, ^f-driven, into the disaster that 
overtakes Man through the inexorable working of the Law of Sub¬ 
conscious Human Nature, if he fails to respond to God’s challenge to 
rise to the service of the Law of Love by using his God-given freedom 
to choose what is the will of God for him. Moreover, even this self- 
inflicted disaster is no final judgement and no irrevocable doom, since 
mundane disaster brings with it the opportunity of learning through 
suffering for any sinner who repents of his sin and is moved by his 
penitence to seek the aid of God’s grace. 

Thus, on this highest visible pitch of a cliff-face up which the creature 
is being drawn by the call of his Creator to essay a perilous ascent, we 
catch a glimpse of God’s hand reaching down to meet the upstretched 
hand of the struggling human climber; and, at the point where hands 
meet in the clasp of l^ve, Law and Freedom cease to be distinguish¬ 
able; for ‘ 'tis only he that loves not that is fettered by compulsion’.* 
Since the God who is Love is also Omnipotence, a soul that loves is 
liberated by the maker and master of all laws from a bondage to laws of 
the Subconscious Psyche which Babylonian souls used to project on to 
inexorable stars in their courses and which Hellenic souls used to per¬ 
sonify as malignant khes and datmones ; and a liberating truth which had 
once proved potent to set free* fast-fettered Hellenes and Babylonians 
might once again be taken to heart by the children of a post-Christian 
World which had been vainly seeking to ban those dread psychic prin¬ 
cipalities and powers^ in the name of a Science that was as impotent to 
exorcize them as any pre-Christian magic. 

> Answer to Question t in the Longer Cstechism agreed upon by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster with the Asmtance of Commissioners from the Church of 
Scotland . . . and approved Anno 1648 by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

* JsUI-sd-D!n ROmi: Afalfniatet, Book I, H. 1456 seqq., translated by R. A. Nich^son 
in Rum, Poet etrui MystU (London 1950, Allen « Unwin), p. j6a. 

> John viii. 3ft. * Rom. viii. 38; Eph. iii. to and vL xa. 


XII 

THE PROSPECTS OF THE WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 

A. THE NEED FOR THIS INQUIRY 

A S he took up his pen to write the present Fart of this book, the 
k writer was conscious of a sense of distaste for this self-imposed 
task which was due to something more than a natural shrinking from the 
obvious hazards of a speculative subject. 

On the 30th November, 1950, it was, of course, dear that the fore¬ 
casts about the prospects of the Western Civilization that he was ventur¬ 
ing to put on paper might be belied by events almost before the ink was 
dry, and perhaps long before the manuscript could be printed and pub¬ 
lished.’ Yet, if the ri^ of making himself ridiculous had been a govern¬ 
ing consideration in the writer's mind, this would have deterred him 
from ever embarking on any part of this Study; and, in committing him¬ 
self to Part Twelve of the work after having already given eleven hos¬ 
tages to Fortune, he could take heart from the reflection that at this date 
the prospects of the Western Civilization were at any rate very much less 
obscure than they had been when, in the early months of the year 1929, 
he had been drafting the original notes for this Part that were now lying 
at his elbow. 

In A.D. 1929, before the break on Wall Street, it was already possible 
to discern the general direction in which the Western World was moving, 
but it w'as far more difiicult then than it was twenty-one years later to 
picture the alternative possible routes along which this movement might 
take its course. In 1929 it could already be foreseen, for example, that, 
in a Westernizing World that had become coextensive with the entire 
habitable surface of the Planet, a process of unification which, on the 
economic, technological, and intellectual planes, was accelerating in ageo- 
metrical profession was bound to prevail on the military and political 
planes likewise, sooner or later; yet in 1929 it was still impossible either 
to guess how long it would take to arrive at this consummation or to 
imagine how the unificatory process would overcome a passive and active 
opposition which, at that date, were no less impressive than was the 
contrary nisus towards unification. In 1929 an historian seemed to be in 
presence here of a contest like the legendary race between the hound 
who could never fail to catch his quarry and the fox who could never be 
caught; and on the military and political plane this apparently insoluble 
rid(&e of aj>. 1929 was illustrated by the situation of the Great Powers 


> 'Lorsqu'il s'lgit . .. d’un eniembic tun! complexe. 1 « diffteuU^ de recoiutituer le 
pasti, m(m« Ic plus recent, est route compsnble I la difficult^ de oonatniire ravenir, 
mSene te dIm proche; ou, plutSt, e'est la mSme difficult^. Le propMte est dans le mtoie 
sac 9ue i’historien. Laimns-Ics y.' (VaKry, Paul: ‘La Crise oe I'Esprit/ in Variiti 
(Paris 1924, Csllimsrd, Editioiu dc Is Nouvelle Revue Fran^aise), p. 17). 
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as a group, and most pointedly by the particular situation of France. 
Though the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy had become a total wre^ 
in the War of a.d. 1914-18, the other seven of the eight Great Powers in 
existence at the outbreiUc of war had all survived, and, of these, Germany 
and Russia, which had both been prostrate in a.d. 1919, were manifestly 
both on the road to recovery ten years later. As for France, on the one 
hand it was manifest in aj). 1929—and had indeed been evident since 
A.D. 1870-1—that she must resign herself, sooner or later, to losing the 
status of a first-class Power which she had enjoyed continuously ever 
since her decisive victory over an aggressive England in the fifteenth 
century; on the other hand it was no less manifest that she was still 
determined to play her traditional role of ‘la Grande Nation’, though 
she might be patently staggering under her present load and be hardly 
less patently anxious about her future. 

Prospects that were thus so bafflingly ambiguous in a.d. 1929 were, 
by comparison, startlingly clear in a.d. 1950 for an observer who took as 
his criterion cither France in particular or the Great Powers as a group. 

By 1950 two decades of French history that had still been below the 
historian’s horizon in 1929 had given a practical demonstration of the 
psychic alchemy by which ‘a nation of patriots’* who had once prodigally 
sacriBced their lives on the goddess France’s altar could transmute itself 
into a nation of ‘defeatists’; and one of the most unpredictable, sur¬ 
prising, and significant metamorphoses in this sombrely miraculous 
transformation-scene was the inversion of French nationalists into 
French collaborators with a German attempt to reduce France to the 
status of being Germany’s helot-in-chief en permanence. The French 
slogan, to the tune of which the Vichyssois had danced this German 
dance, had been ‘la France scule’; for, under this parade of patriotically 
refusing to pull Great Britain’s or any other foreign country’s chestnuts 
out of the fire at the cost of burning French fingers, French ‘defeatists 
had indicated that they would reject all foreign proffers of help to throw 
off a German yoke to which France herself had submitted rather than 
endure the agony of remaining at war, like Norway, Holland, and Bel¬ 
gium, with an enemy who had overrun her metropolitan territory; and, 
though France had, in the end, been liberated in spite of heraelf, and 
had indeed anticipated the landing of the liberating J^nerican and 
British armies on French soil by throwing up a native resistance move¬ 
ment after the turn of the tide against Germany in a war from whitm 
France had previously contracted out, the Vichy chapter of French 
military, political, and psychological history had left a palpable mark 
on the spirit of a France who in a.d. 195® officially execrating the 
Vichy regime and all its works. 

In 1950 there were Frenchmen who were resigned in advance to see¬ 
ing France submit to a Russian yoke as she had submitted to a German 
yoke in A.D. 1940; and those other Frenchmen who were imbued with 
the spirit of the maquis rather than of Vichy agreed with their ‘defeatist 
compatriots in feeling that, in 1950, France could no longer stand 

X Htyes, C. J. H.: Prattes, a Nation oj PatrioU (New York 1930, Colombu Univeruty 
Press). 
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alone in the true sense In which these words expressed France’s former 
political ideal of genuine national sovereign independence. In 1950 the 
more sanguine and constructive spirits in France saw their country’s 
salvation in a merger of her once jealously vindicated separate national 
identity in a supra-national Western community that was to embrace at 
least all Western Europe and was perhaps eventually to bestride the 
Atlantic. In the hearts of Frenchmen who were ‘good Europeans’, as in 
those of Frenchmen who were 'defeatists', the ide^of parochial national¬ 
ism was thus dead; and this was a portent for the Western World as a 
whole; for, in a post-Medieval Western Society, France had been the 
archetype of the self-sufficiently sovereign independent national state; 
and therefore, if, in France, a fivc-hundred-years-old tradition of political 
parochialism had been broken between the years 1933 and 1940 by the 
irresistibly mightier force of an explosive German imperialism, it co\ild 
be foreseen that tougher wills to retain a sovereign national indepen¬ 
dence might likewise be broken by the impact of forces mightier tl^ a 
National-Socialist Germany. 

Great Britain, for instance, had refused to give in when, in 1940, 
France’s will to resist Germany had broken down; yet from 1931 to 
1940 Great Britain had been France's fellow-traveller down the road of 
appeasement which France had followed to the bitter end; and, after 
1940, Great Britain’s happy issue out of afflictions to which she had then 
exposed herself at the eleventh hour—^by then taking an heroic decision— 
had been due to the mighty reinforcement of her own inadequate national 
strength by the arms of a Soviet Union and a United States who were 
successively drawn into the war on the anti-Axis side thanks to a German 
and a Japanese miscalculation that were, either of them, egregious. The 
Second World War left Great Britain's two eventual alUes alone still 
capable of playing the part of Great Powers in a struggle for existence 
beween parochial states that had now become vastly more strenuous 
than it had been in aj>. 1929; America’s and Russia’s fellow victor 
Great Britain, no less than adefeated Germany, Japan, Italy, and France, 
had fallen out of the running; and a Second World War which had thus 
reduced the number of the Great Powers in a Westernizing World from 
seven to two had, in the act, forged a new weapon that might prove 
potent enough to break the spirit of parochial Powers even of a Russian 
or an American calibre. Even if the uranium atom bomb should fall to 
produce the same morally devastating effect on these two loose-limbed 
giants as it had produced on a congested and exhausted Japan, an in- 
conscionable post-Modern Western Science still had up her sleeve a 
hydrogen atom bomb that could be guaranteed, if ever detonated, to 
blow even a United States or Soviet Union out of the water—at the cost, 
perhaps, of making the whole face of the Planet uninhabitable by human 
or any other Living organisms.* 

* The following comment on thit putage, and on other pemsM to the aame effect in 
the preaent Part of thi« Study, has been m^e by Professor William McNeill: 

*1 doubt the likelihood of total extinction of Civilization, still more of Mankind, as a 
result of a third world war. The will to reaist and (he capacity to conduct an organized 
campaign breaks down short of physical extinction; and the oreaking point is removed 
farther from the point of physical extinction in proportion as the waging of war becomea 
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Thus in a.d. 2950 it was already far less open to doubt than it had 
been in a.d. 1929 Aat, in a stru^le for supremacy between two titanic 
post-Christian Western idols—a Moloch Nationalism and a Juggernaut 
Technology—the treads of Juggernaut’s irresistibly high-powered bull¬ 
dozer were going to trample over the antique plates of Moloch’s brazen 
furnace; and this lesson from the experience of twenty-one sinisterly 
illuminating years had made experiments in prognostication less hazar¬ 
dous by pinning the still patently open questions within a framework of 
relatively sure prediction. On the ist December, 2950, it w'as still im¬ 
possible to foresee whether the third round in the struggle was going to 
be played out without another explosion of ‘total war’, and whether life 
on the planet would survive if a Third World War did break out within 
the bosom of an oecumenical human society that had now learnt how to 
^lit the atom. It could, however, now be foreseen that, if a Western 
TechnoloCT's victory over a Western Nationalism were to be consum¬ 
mated wimout the annihilation of the Human Race, the story would end 
in the monopoly of the technical means of annihilation in the bands of 
some single au^ority whose hat would be virtually law, not merely in 
one island, continent, or hemisphere, but throughout the OikoumenS -—in 
whatever quarter of the globe this oecumenical authority’s geographical 
base of operations might be located, and whatever the constitutional 
form in which its monopoly of world-power might be veiled or ad¬ 
vertised. This concentration of political power might or might not be 
achieved by the ‘knock-out blow’ that had brought into being a Pax 
Romana and all the other ‘universal states’ so far known to History; the 
parochial paitura regna might be ostensibly preserved instead of being 
overtly liquidated; but, whatever course and shape the political unifica¬ 
tion of a post-Modem Westernizing World might take, it seemed safe to 
predict that the acquisition of atomic weapons would bring about the 
political unification of the OikoumenS in one way or another—and this 
sooner rather than later—considering that a Pax Romana had been forced 
upon an Hellenic World, and a Pax Hanica upon a Sinic World, by the 
intolerablcness of the alternative choice of continuing to suffer the con¬ 
sequences of wars between parochial states waged with unprecedented 
atrocity by new-fangled ‘methods of barbarism’. If this revolutionary 
politick effect could be produced by ‘total war’ fought with such com¬ 
paratively humane and innocuous weapons as the spear, the bow, and the 
horse, it must assmedly be produced by atomic warfare a fortiori. 

Thus in a.d. 2950 an intellectual prospector could enter on a mental 
exploration of the Western Civilization’s future with rather more con¬ 
fidence that he could have felt in a.d. 2929; he need not feel now that he 
was sentencing himself to undertake a Psyche’s task; and the writer’s 
own distaste for his present subject ought therefore to have been appre¬ 
ciably diminished by the intervening passage of two enlightening addi- 

• mere complex xetiviw, requiring the coordinttion of lirger numbers of specUUsts both 
in end outside of the fighting forces. At the time of Germany’s surrender in a.d. 1945 
about 80 per cent, of Germeny’s industrial equipment wss still intect in spite of the 
bombing opermtions of the Allied Powers. This, however, does not mexn that e perticuler 
battle-ground, such as Europe, could not be destroyed more or less completely by alien 
fighting forcea whoac basea of supply were situatea elsewhere,’ 
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tional decades of history If it had been merely a recoil from the risk of a 
hazardous intellectual adventure. Why was it, then, that, so far from 
diminishing, his distaste had been increasing steadily in the meantime ? 
The answer to this question was not obscure to the writer himself. The 
reason was that this growing disinclination of his had in fact little or 
nothing to do with the difficulty of estimating the Western Civilization’s 
prospects, but was rooted in a reluctance to throw overboard one of the 
cardinal principles governing the writer’s whole approach to his study of 
History. He was distressed by a fear that, if he allowed himself to single 
out any one civilization for special treatment, he might be abandoning a 
standpoint from which alone it was, in his belief, possible to see in true 
perspective the whole history of a species of Society of which the Western 
Civilization was one, but only one, representative; and hb belief in the 
rightness of thb non-Western standfwint had been confirmed, in his 
personal judgement, by the results of two decades spent in trying to read 
the map of history from a non-Western angle of vbion. 

One of the stimuli that had originally spurred the writer to embark 
on the present Study was an intellectu^ revolt against a current Late 
Modern Western convention of identifying a parvenue and provincial 
Western Society’s hbtory with ‘Hbtory’, writ large, sans phrase. In the 
writer’s view this convention was the preposterous offspring of a distort¬ 
ing egocentric illusion^ to which the children of a Western Civilization 
had succumbed like the children of all other known civilizations and 
known primitive societies. In a latter-day chapter of Western mental 
hbtory this blight of cgocentricity had been the nemesis of an act of 
hybrb. Western minds had contracted their vision to the narrow limits 
of a parochially Western horizon because they had despised and rejected 
the cultural heritages of Christianity and Hellenism that had been be¬ 
queathed to them in the Bible and the Classics. Thb, in the writer’s 
belief, was an intellectual effect of Original Sin from which an historian 
must thoroughly purge himself in order to win any hope of being able to 
catch and communicate even a glimpse of the truth; and, if it was true 
that an argument must find a point of departure in some axiom or other, 
then the unavowed and unavowable axiom of cgocentricity ought to be 
ruled out by adopting the contrary axiom that ^1 the representatives of 
any species of human society are philosophically on a par with one 
another.^ This spiritual discipline, which no hbtorian could aHord to 
neglect in any age of the hbtory of any society, was incumbent a fortiori 
on an historian of Western origin and upbringing in an age of Western 
history in which the Western Civilization happened to be in the ascen¬ 
dant. The writer, for hb part, had taken to heart this counter-axiom of 
a philosophical parity between all societies of the same species; it had 
justified hb faith in it by serving him as hb pole star for steering his 
course through the first six parts of the present Study; and, though, in 
a later Part,^ the value of the civilizations known to have existed up to 
date had been found to be unequal as a matter of hbtorical fact on the 
evidence of an assay in which the touchstone had been the part played 

> See 1 . 5 . 15S-64. * See 1 . 1 . 175-7. 

s See VII. vii. 4x2-5 aod 444-9. 
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by the breakdowns and disintegrations of civilizations in the history of 
Religion, the result of this test had not been to re-exalt the Western 
Civilization to the pinnacle on which it had once been placed by a 
naively vulgar native Western egocentric prejudice; the finding had 
been that the civilizations of greatest mark and moment in the history of 
Religion had been civilizations of the second generation—the Syriac 
Civilization, the Indie, the Hellenic, the Sinic—and that, by comparison 
with these, the Western Civilization and its contemporaries of the third 
generation had been ‘vain repetitions of the heathen’* from the sfand- 
point of an observer who saw the guide-line of History in a progressive 
increase in the ^ovision of spiritual opportunities for human souls in 
transit through This World.* 

The writer’s own adoption of this standpoint had confirmed and re¬ 
inforced his original reluctance to single out the Western Civilization for 
special treatment. After having done his best, throughout the first eleven 
parts of this Study, to battle against a sin that beset his Western mind so 
easily,* was he to capitulate at the last moment to this tribal infirmity ? 
Was he deliberately to redistort an historical perspective that he had been 
at such pains to correct? In deciding, in spite of such misgivings, to 
abide in aj>. 1950 by a plan originally drawn up in aj). 1927-9, he was 
bowing to the logic of three facts which had lost none of their cogency 
during the intervening years. 

The first of these facts was that, in the second quarter of the t^ventieth 
century of the Christian Era, the Western Civilization was perhaps the 
only extant representative of its species that did not show indisputable 
signs of being already in disintegration Of the seven other extant 
civilizations, five—namely the main body of Orthodox Christendom and 
its Russian offshoot, the main body of the Far Eastern Civilization and 
its Korean and Japanese ofifshoot, and in the fifth place the Hindu 
Civilization—had already not only entered into, but passed through, the 
universal state phase in a familiar rhythm of social disintegration;^ and, 
though, on the strictest view, it might be held that, pending the epiphany 
of a universal state, disintegration could never be diagnosed with 
absolute certainty,* a scrutiny of the histories of the Iranic and Arabic 
Muslim civilizations revealed strong evidence of these two societies 
having broken down in the second decade of the sixteenth century of the 

' Matt. VI. 7. * See VII. vii. S5S-68. 

> Heb. xii. 1. When a Westerner of the present writer’s age and upbringing waa con¬ 
scious of being perpetually beset by his collective Western egocentriciw, the difficulty 
of laying aside tma sin must hive been still greater for his younger Western contem¬ 
poraries, since the writer himself had had the good fortune to be bom into s generation 
which, in England, had still been educated on the Bible and the Greek and Latin Classics, 
and not on any native Western cultural pabulum. Aa a consequerree of this fifteenth- 
century Indian educetion, the writer's spiritual home wu, not a post-Christian Western 
World, but a pre-Christian Hellas; and, whenever he was moved to put his deeper and 
more intimate feelings into words, they found expression in Greek or Latin verse, end 
not in the English vernacular that happened to be his mother tonne. In the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era it was indeed hard for any living observer—Western or 
non-Westem—to take an unbiased view of the Western Civiliution and its prospects. 
A Western observer of the West would find it difficult to correct a bent towards his own 
collective Western ego without falling into the opposite inclination to lean over back¬ 
wards. 

* See Table I in vol. vi, p. 327, reprinted as Table I in vol. vii, p. 769, oJfin. 

s See pp. 341-4. above. 
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Christian Era, when the Iranic Society had been split by an explosive 
recrudescence of Shi'ism, and when the ensuing struggle between the 
two h^ctions of this fissured body social had led an Ottoman Sunni 
Iranic Muslim Power to conquer the sister Arabic Muslim Society. On 
this showing, the Western Civilization in the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era was apparently in the singular position of being the only 
one among all the known representatives of the species, extinct or extant, 
whose present state and future prospects might still be open questions. 
While all the others were either certainly dead or almost certainly in 
articulo mortis, the Western Society alone was possibly still in its grot^- 
phase,* 

This uncanny uniqueness of the contemporary situation of the West 
first struck the writer when he was putting on paper his original notes 
for the last portion of this Study in the early months of a.d. 1929; and 
the subject and title of the present Part were then immediately conjured 
up in his mind by a sudden reminiscence of a passage in The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner. In his mind’s eye he saw the picture of the stricken 
ship becalmed on the boundless expanse of the South Seas, with the 
crew prostrated by the torments of thirst; he saw the spectre bark shoot¬ 
ing towards him from the horizon, on wMch the ribs of its skeleton hull 
had shown up sinisterly black against the blood-red disk of a setting sun; 
and, as the dreadful apparition drew near, he descried, on board, two 
demonic figures, one of which was Death, while the other was still more 
ghastly than her grim companion. 

Her lips were red, her looks were free. 

Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The nightmare Life-in-Death was she, 

Who tlucks men’s blood with cold.* 

He saw Life-in-Death winning the throw of the dice in her game with 
Death for the prize of the ship’s crew; and his recollection of the poem 
ran on to bring before his eyes a vision of the dying sailors giving up 
the ghost one by one, till, on board the spellbound ship, the Ancient 
Mariner is left alone alive with his dead companions lying around him. 

The many men so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thoiisand slimy things 
Lived on: and so did I.* 

When these words in which Life-in-Death’s legendary victim de¬ 
scribes his thoughts and feelings were ringing in the present writer’s ears 
in A.D. 1929, he was conscious of a weird contrast between the Ancient 
Mariner’s agony in his loneliness and the complacency of a post-Modem 
Western World whose own singular situation had evoked in the writer’s 
mind these echoes of Coleridge’s poetry. At that date the prospects of 
the Western Civilization appeared, on the whole, to be favourable. After 

* See IV. iv. 38^9. 

* Coleridge. S. T.: TTu Htpu 0/ th* Ancient Mariner, Part III, Stanza xl. 

* Ibid., Part IV, Stanza iv. 
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shuddering under the shock of the First World War, the Western body 
social seemed to have recovered its balance and to have resumed its 
rudely interrupted course. The spectre of an imminent break on Wall 
Street was then still hull-down below the horizon, and the tragic 
sequence of errors, crimes, and sufferings which this financial catas¬ 
trophe in the United States was to bring in its train was still unsuspected, 
a fortiori. It looked, in fact, as if the Western ship had triumphantly 
weathered an unusually violent storm; and, if it had, what sense could 
be made of an irrational imagination’s oracular impulse to identify the 
West’s situation in a.d. 1929 with the Ancient Mariner’s plight after the 
death of his companions ? Need a once more prosperous Western Civili¬ 
zation take the other civilizations’ deaths to heart? In aj:>. 1929 it had 
been easier than it was in a.d. 1950 for Western common sense to dismiss 
this disturbing question. 

One debating point that Common Sense could perhaps still make in 
A.D. 1950 was to suggest that, whatever the West’s plight might now be, 
it was at any rate not singular, since it could not be distinguished from 
the plight of the two Islamic civilizations on any impartial interpretation 
of the evidence. If the evidence did not convict the West of being 
already in disintegration, then it would not convict the Islamic civiliza¬ 
tions cither; while, conversely, if it did convict these, then the West must 
stand a>nvicted in their company. The Islamic civilizations, like the 
Western Civilization, were not yet in a universal state; yet the Western 
Civilization, like the Islamic ci>nlization$, was showing signs of being 
already in a Time of Troubles. In a previous Part* we have detected, in 
the Modem and post-Modern chapters of Wratem history, the ^s- 
integration-rhythm of lapse-rally-relapsc recording itself in a sixteenth- 
century outbreak of a paroxysm of Wars of Religion, in a lull lasting 
from the third quarter of the seventeenth century to the third quarter of 
the eighteenth,^ and in a paroxysm of Wars of Nationality beginning 
with the outbreak of the American War of Independence.* If an im¬ 
partial inquirer into the state of the extant civilizations in a.d. 1950 were 
to decide, notwithstanding this evidence, to give the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion the benefit of the doubt—on the ground that, whatever other 
symptoms of disintegration might be recognizable in recent Western 
history, it was at any rate still certain in a.d. 1950 that the West had not 
yet entered into a universal state—the same inquirer might perhaps feel 
bound to give the same benefit to the pair of Islamic civilizations on the 
same grounds. Yet, even if, in this point of not being yet demonstrably 
in disintegration, the Western Civilization’s ambiguous situation were 
found to be shared with the West by two of its seven contemporaries, 
the second of the facts that seemed to qualify the Western Ci>^ization 
for receiving special treatment in a study of History was a fact of Western 
history which had no parallel in the history of any other extant society. 

This unique fact of Western history was that, in the course of some 
five centuries ending in a.d. 1950, the expansion of the Western Society 
and the radiation of the Western culture had brought all other extant 
civilizations and all extant primitive societies within a world-encompass- 

* In V. vi. 312-ai. * See IV. iv. 143-50. * See IV. iv. 165-7. 
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ing Western Civilization’s ambit.’ Already, some two hundred years 
b^ore this date, the approaching unification of the entire OikoumenS 
round a Western centre l^d been discerned and announced by a Western 
man of genius. In an Esguisse d'un Plan de GiograpUe Politique Turgot 
had put on record the propositions 

*que chaque peuple qui a devanci les autres dans ses progr^ est devenu 
unc espice de centre autour duquel s’est form6 comme un monde politique 
compost des nations qu'il connaissait et dont il pouvait combiner les 
int^rits avec les siens; qu’il s’est formd plusieurs de ces mondes dans 
toute r^tendue du globe independents les uns des autres, et inconnus 
reciproquement; qu’en s’etendant sans cesse autour d’eux, il se sont ren¬ 
contres et confondus, ju$qu’& ce qu’enhn la connaissance de tout I'univers, 
dont la politique saura combiner toutes les parties, ne formers plus qu’un 
seul monde politique, dont les limites sont confondues avec celles du 
monde physique.’* 

By AJ). 1950 Turgot’s prognostication had been vindicated by accom¬ 
plished facts. By this date the two Islamic civilizations, which had not 
yet entered into the universal state phase, were no less compromisingly 
enmeshed in a Western net than the five non-Westem civilizations 
which had passed through this phase already. Even the Russian Civiliza¬ 
tion, which, among these seven societies, had taken the lead, up to date, 
in making a fight for the preservation of its own identity, £thos, and 
genius, had found, as we have seen,* that the only practical way of trying 
to hold its own against the West was to master the technology which was 
the source of Modem Western Power and to step into a Western arena 
as a combatant arrayed in a panoply fashioned on the latest Western 
model. This world-wide ascendancy of a Western culture, at least on the 
plane of Technology, even over the non-Westemers who had dedicated 
themselves to the task of leading an anti-Western crusade, might prove 
to be a short-lived phenomenon; indeed, a glance at the history of a 
post-Alexandrine Hellenic Civilization’s impact on the Oriental civiliza¬ 
tions of the day—a history which had long since completed its course and 
was therefore on record from beginning to end—seemed to suggest that 
a Western ascendancy, in its turn, was likely to be liquidated in the long 
run by military, political, and religious counter-attacks of the kind that 
had once brought the ascendancy of Hellenism to an end. Yet this 
Hellenic precedent seemed also to suggest that even an eventual liquida¬ 
tion of a now prevailing Western ascendancy would come to pass in a 
world that had been unified within a framework of Western workman¬ 
ship ; and this unique role of a Modern Western Society as a unifying 
agency over a literally world-wide range of operations was the second 
fact t^t demanded—in a.d. 1950 no less than in a.d. 1929—a special 
consideration of the Western Civilization’s prospects. 

The third of the facts that seemed to make this inquiry imperative 
was the alarming fact that in the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
perhaps for the &st time in the history of the Human Race, all Mankind’s 

• See V. V. *S*~ 3 . and pp. 475K90, below. 

> Tursot, A. R. J.: (Suvrts, new ed. (Peris t S44, GuiUeumtn, 3 voU.), vol. ii, pp. 6x6-17. 

> In lx. viii. 130-4X> 
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eggs had been gathered into one precious yet precarious basket as a con¬ 
sequence of the Western Civilization’s world-wide expansion. 

Gone are the days when madness was confined 
By seas or hills from spreading through Mankind: 

When, though a Nero fooled upon a string, 

Wisdom still reigned unruffied in Peking; 

And God in welcome smiled from Buddha’s face, 

Though Calvin in Geneva preached of grace. 

For now our linked-up globe has shnink so small. 

One Hitler in it means mad days for all. 

Through the whole World each wave of worry spreads. 

And Ipoh dreads the war that Zpsden dreads.' 

Some degree of interdependence was, of course, nothing new in the 
history of human societies. The civilizations had, no doubt, begun to 
influence one another, as well as all the extant primitive societies, by 
their radioactivity at an early date after their first epiphany;* and these 
impersonal influences had been followed up by military and political 
assaults since the time when—at about the turn of the eighteenth and 
seventeenth centuries B.c.—an Egyptiac Middle Empire that had never 
collided with Hammurabi’s reconstructed Sumeric Empire of the Fotxr 
Quarters had been overrun, after Hammurabi’s death, by Hyksos bar¬ 
barian invaders who had imbibed a tincture of the Sumeric Civilization 
from E^lrasian Nomads in their rear.* A latter-day Soviet Union’s ‘geo- 
politically’ commanding position—^with sally-ports opening on to the 
back-yards of all other extant civilizations located on terra fimia in the 
Old World*—had been captured by Russia from Eurasian Nomads 
among whom the Mitanni had been the first to flood over the domains of 
adjoining moribund sedentary civilizations. The collisions with one an¬ 
other into which these sedentary civilizations had continued to fall since 
the Mitanni had implicated an Egyptiac Civilization in a Sumeric Civili¬ 
zation’s fate had provided so many occasions for epiphanies of higher 
religions. At least twelve of these* had sprung from the impact made on 
six Oriental civilizations by an Hellenic Society which had radiated its 
culture as far as Japan in one direction and Britain in another. Yet none 
of these expansive movements, before the expansion of the Western 
Society, had ever been world-wide in the lite^ sense on the military 
and the political as well as on the commercial and the cultural plane. 
For example, the Roman Empire and the Han Empire had coexisted, 
not only on the face of the same planet but ^rithin the bounds of the 
same continent, for some two hundred years without ever coming into 
direct military or even political contact with one another—if the diplo¬ 
matic mission from Marcus Aurelius, whose arrival in a.d. i 66* is 
recorded in the Posterior Han Dynasty’s annals, is to be written off as 
having been in reality perhaps no more than an isolated private com¬ 
mercial venture—and in this classic case even the convulsions of one of 

> Skinner, Mertyn: L 4 Utrt to Malaya, I and II (London X941, Putnam), pp. 34'~35> 

* See II. 1. 187. * See V. v. is*- 

* See p. a6o. above. * See Table iV in VII. vii, p. 77a, ad fin. 

* See rrazike, O.: CesMcMu dts Chtnasitohan Raitfus, vol. i (Berlin and Leipzig 1930, 
de Gruyter), p. 404. 
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the two contempK)raiy empires in its death agony did not impinge upon 
the survivor, as a {>ost-Sumeric Vdlkerwandening had impinged upon 
the Egyptiac World. When the Han Empire went to pieces at the turn of 
the second and third centuries of the Christian Era, the inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire remained unaware that an earth-shaking event was 
occurring at the opposite extremity of the Old World; and conversely, 
when, some two hundred years later, the Roman Empire in its turn went 
to pieces at a time when, in the Far East, a new society was beginning to 
emerge from the Han Empire’s ruins, this nascent Far Eastern Civiliza¬ 
tion was not thrown back into chaos by the Roman Empire’s fall. In the 
days of the Han Empire and the Roman Empire, human destinies had 
not yet been gathered into one basket, and so, though some eggs were 
constantly being broken, there were always others left intact. 

The freedom which an Hellenic and a Sinic 'universal state’ each still 
enjoyed to work out its own destiny without interference from the other 
appears the more remarkable when we recollect that neither of these 
‘oecumenical’ empires was confined within the bounds of the single 
civilization that had brought it to birth. Each of them also embraced 
portions of the domains of other societies* and was consequently re¬ 
garded by its inhabitants as being coextensive with Mankind itself. In 
a Westernizing World of a.d. 1950 which had not yet been united politi¬ 
cally in a universal state, any such illusion would have been impossible 
for the members either of the supra-national community gravitating 
round the United States or of the community of the same order of mag¬ 
nitude gravitating round the Soviet Union; for, however tenuous might 
be the commercial contacts between these two groups of countries by 
comparison with the web of either group’s internal trade, the competi¬ 
tion between them in military technology and in political propaganda 
was so intense that the members of either were acutely aware all the time 
of the other community’s existence and activity. The unification of the 
whole habitable and traversable surface of the planet, thanks to Western 
enterprise, had by this time gone so far on this plane of politico-military 
rivalry that there was reason to fear that, in this highly charged and at 
the same time highly conductive atmosphere, there might prove not to 
be room, even within the wide limits of a spaciously all-inclusive 
OikoumenSy for both a sovereign independent Soviet Union and a 
sovereign independent United States, in spite of the auspicious fact that 
—in contrast to a Germany and a Japan who, between them, had deto¬ 
nated the Second World War—either of these giants was, on the econo¬ 
mic plane, a ‘satiated’ power still possessing within its own boundaries 
immense reserves of undeveloped non-human resources and corre¬ 
spondingly immense opportunities of finding innocently productive 
employment for a growing population for as long a time as could be seen 
ahead. In a.d. 1950 the United States and the Soviet Union were enjoy¬ 
ing freedom from want, but not freedom from fear. 

If the charge with which an ever more high-powered Western tech¬ 
nique and organization had thus loaded the now perilously conductive 
atmosphere of a not yet politically urufied twentieth-century Westem- 

• See VI. Tii. 63. 
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izing World were ever to be detonated by some carelessly or malignantly 
ignited spark, the resultant military, political, and spiritual explosion 
would sweep from end to end of the ^koummi as it vented itself with all 
the physical force of a post-Modern Western technology which had 
vastly heightened the destructiveness of the weapons at Man’s command 
between a.d. 1929 and a.d. 1950 and was still, so far as the layman could 
learn, triumphantly advancing along the same suicidal course. A world¬ 
wide catastrophe might leave not a single egg unbroken in the solitary 
basket into which all human destinies had now been gathered. 

In a Third World War fought with atomic or bacteriological weapons, 
it seemed, indeed, improbable that the Angel of Death would overlook 
even those nooks and comers of Man’s terrestrial habitat which, till 
recently, had been cither so uninviting or so inaccessible, or both, as to 
give their poor, weak, backward inhabitants a virtual ioununity against 
the unwelcome attentions of ‘civilized’ militarists. In a talk given at 
Princeton* just three weeks before the enunciation of the Truman 
Doctrine of American support for Greece and Turkey against Russian 
pressure,* the writer had given play, half seriously and not wholly in 
joke, to the fancy that, if a Westernizing World were to allow itself to fall 
into a Third World War, the sequel might be a rendering, in real life, of 
one of Plato’s myths in which the Athenian philosopher imagines the 
mountain-shepherds periodically issuing from their fastnesses in order 
to build up a new civilization on the vacated site of an old one that has 
perished in the latest of a number of periodic cataclysms.* In the 
imagery of a Collective Subconscious Psyche in the Age of the Civiliza¬ 
tions, ‘shepherds’ had come to symbolize the unspent and unspoiled 
primitive human potentialities for creation that God had still held in 
reserve after He had led a sophisticated majority of Mankind into the 
temptations that had worsted Cain the husbandman^ and Cain’s son 
Enoch the city-builder,* and their heir Tubal-Cain the smith.* When¬ 
ever Man in Process of Civilization had come to grief in essaying this 
most recent, and perhaps most hazardous, of all human enterprises up 
to date, he lud always, so far, counted on being able to draw upon the 
reserve power latent in still primitive brethren of his whom he had driven 
out of those choicer portions of the Earth that he had appropriated as his 
own domain, ‘to wander about in sheepskins and goatskins in deserts 
and in mountains*;* and, in the past, these comparatively innocent sur¬ 
vivors of the children of Abel had heaped coals of fire on the heads of the 
children of Cain by coming to their murderers* rescue when the Cainites' 
sins had found them out. A shepherd from Ascra, on the foothills of 
Mount Helicon, had spoken the prologue to the tragedy of Hellenic 
history, and shepherds from the Negeb, on the fringes of the Arabian 
Desert, had stood by the cradle of Christianity in Bethlehem.* In his 


> See Toynbee, A. J.: Chniaation on Trial (London 1948, Oxford University Preu), 
pp. 

2 Tbe Tninun Doetrine was nude public on the rath Msrch, 1947; the writer’s talk, 
here mentioned, waa delivered on the 20th February, 1947. 

> See Plato: Timaeia, at s-23 c, quoted in IV. iv. 24-25. 

* Gen. iv. 3. » Gen. iv. * Gen. iv. 22. 


’ Heb. xi. 37-38. 
B 2015. tx 


Sec V. vi 174-5. 
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Platonizlngy«» d*esprit the present writer had suggested in a.d. 1947 that, 
if the Western Civilmtion in which be and his audience were implicated 
were to inHict some major catastrophe on the Oikenmteni^ the task of 
launching, all over again, a cultural enterprise that had been on foot for 
the last five or six thousand years might perhaps fall to Tibetans hitherto 
safely ensconced behind the ramparts of their plateau or to Esquimaux 
hitherto snugly nestling against an innocently inclement ice-cap that 
was a less vicious neighbour than any homo nomini hiptis} Within the 
three and a half years that had elapsed between the delivery of that 
address and the writing of the present lines in the still peaceful pre¬ 
cincts of the same university town, these tentative ^cies had been over¬ 
taken and ridden down by the march of historical events. At the moment 
of writing in December 1950, an invading Chinese Communist expedi¬ 
tionary force was reported to be en route for Lhasa, while Esquimaiix 
who had formerly been happy in having no foe or friend except Physical 
Nature found themselves in the fairway of a transpolar bombing-route 
between the basins of the Volga and the Mississippi, and of a ventre-a- 
terre invasion-route, across the ice-floes of the Behring Straits, from the 
once sequestered habitat of the primitive denizens of the north-eastern 
tip of Russia-in-Asia into an Ala^ that was divided from the main body 
of the Continental United States by nothing but a Canadian ‘Polish 
Corridor’. 

Thm a now ubiquitous Western Society held the fate of all Mankind 
in its hands at a moment when the West’s own fate lay on the finger-tip 
of one man in Moscow and one man in Washington who, by pressing a 
button, could detonate an atom-bomb. 

These were the facts that led the present writer reluctantly to endorse 
in A.D. 1950 the conclusion, reluctantly reached in a.d. 1929, that an 
inquiry into the prospects of the Western Civilization was a necessary 
part of a twentieth-century study of History. 

* See V. vi. i6i-a. 



B. THE INCONCLUSIVENESS OF A PRIORI 
ANSWERS 

( 1 ) THE INCONCLUSIVENESS OF STATISTICS 

W HAT were the Western Civilization’s expectations of life in 
A.D. 1950 or 1952? On first thoughts a student of History, taking 
an observation in either of those years, might be inclined to rate the 
West’s current expectations low, considering the welUknown prodigality 
of Nature. The Western Civilization, after all, was one out of no more 
than twenty-one representatives of its species—at most, no more 
than thirty if the number were to be assessed at the highest possible 
figure by including four arrested civilizations and five abortive civiliza¬ 
tions in the count. Was it rational to expect to see the twenty-first, or 
even the thirtieth, civilization on trial succeed in avoiding the failure 
that had been the history of all other civilizations up to date ? Success 
would mean either hnding some hitlierto untravelled way for a civiliza¬ 
tion to go on living and growing in saecula saeculorum, or else creating a 
mutation that would generate a new species of society. Considering the 
number of failures that had been the price of each dearly bought success 
in the past history of the evolution of Life on Earth, it might appear 
improbable that, in the history of a species still so young as the ci\'iliza- 
tions were, any representative of the third generation would have been 
cast for the part of Fortunatus. Yet, if a twentieth-century inquirer’s 
first thoughts did incline towards this pessimistic conclusion, bis second 
thoughts were likely to enter the caveat that so momentous a question 
could not be disposed of so easily. 

The thesis that, in the evolution of Life, it required many more than 
twenty or twenty-nine failures to pay for one success was, after all, an 
inference from empirical evidence; and the particular evidence from 
which this particular inference was drawn was the experience of Life, 
not at the human, but at a pre-human, level. The dicta that thirty issues 
of a species was a very small number, and that a species that could not 
yet muster more than thirty representatives was a very young species, 
might be justihable in the mouths of naturalists studying spiders or 
beetles or perhaps some far more primitive manifestation of Life than 
these. It might be true that, when Nature had been engaged on the evolu¬ 
tion of rudimentary organisms, she had been apt to coin hundreds and 
thousands and millions of specimens of a type in order to give herself 
the off-chance of making, at the millionth or the million-millionth strike 
of the die, a lucky hit that would produce either an execution of her 
design that was a close enough approximation to it to be worthy of being 
perpetuated or alternatively an adumbration of some novel and superior 
design which would render the type now on trial obsolete and therefore 
superfluous. At this relatively low level of Nature’s creative activity, ex¬ 
perience might indeed suggest that the twentieth or thirtieth representa¬ 
tive of a type would have little chance of turning out to be the successful 
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exponent of it. It might even be warrantable to draw from this limited 
experience the general inference that it was Nature's way« in all her 
creative work, to deal in prodigally large numbers. This generalization, 
however, might prove to be legitimate only in virtue of being barren; 
for it gave no clue for translating the abstract concept of 'a large number* 
into any single order of magnitude that could be warranted to hold good 
uniformly for all Nature’s creative activities at all levels. 

In the evolution of species of plants, insects, fishes, or other pre> 
human living organisms, twenty or thirty would have been, no doubt, 
not‘large numbers’, but almost ridiculously small numbers; but, for the 
same creative purpose of Natura Creatrix, these same numbers might 
well be, not small, but large, when the species on which Nature was work¬ 
ing was, not an organism, but a socie^, and when the living creatures 
whose fields of action intersected in this social arena* were, not spell¬ 
bound ants or bees, but human beings endowed with consciousness and 
freedom of choice. It was true that, even in this context, twenty or thirty 
were not very large numbers on the level of human societies of the 
primitive species; for, though the known number of representatives of 
this species did not run to millions or million-millions, it did run to 
hundreds and perhaps thousands.^ The species now in question was not, 
however, the primitive human societies; it was the civilizations; and 
these differed so greatly from the primitive human societies—not to 
speak of any pre-human manifestation of Life—that any evidence de¬ 
rived from the experience of Life at these other levels would be irrelevant 
to an inquiry into a civilization’s prospects. Second thoughts thus 
gravitated towards the negative conclusion that it was impossible to give 
any rational a priori answer to an inquiry into the Western Civilization’s 
expectation of life because it was impossible to find any significant 
statistical basis on which an answer could be founded. While statistics 
lent nosupport to the egocentric illusion harboured by a Western Civiliza¬ 
tion which felt confident that the twenty-first civilization on trial was 
bound to triumph because this particular candidate happened to be the 
Western Civilization itself, statistics lent no support either to a dogma 
that, in the nuntage of any species of any manifestation of Life whatso¬ 
ever, twenty-one must be too low a figure to qualify for success. The 
statistical record of one species could not be invoked to lay down the law 
for the statistical prospects of any other species; and, where success or 
failure hung on the issue of ChalIcnge-and-Response, success and failure 
were unpredictable. ‘The wind blowcth where it listeth.’J 'The King¬ 
dom of God cometh not with observation.’"* ‘The day of the Lord so 
cometh as a thief in the night’,* and the hour at which the thief will come 
is never known beforehand by the householder.^ 

* S«« 1 . i. 148. > John ui. 8. 

* I Thest. V. 2. * Matt. xxiv. 43; Luke xu. 39. 


' See III. tii. 2S7>3(. 
4 Luke xvu. 20. 


( 11 ) THE INCONCLUSIVENESS OF FEELINGS 

When a twentieth-century Western inquirer into the prospects of the 
Western Civilization had recognized that a statistical approach to his 
problem u'as impracticable, he was still confronted by a pair of emotional 
a priori answers that he must take into consideration before proceeding 
to examine the testimony of the civilizations themselves, in order to see 
what light might be thrown on the prospects of the Western Civilization 
by a synoptic view of the recorded experiences of the twenty or thirty 
known representatives of the species. The two emotional answers were 
mutually contradictory; and the writer of this Study, who had been bom 
into the Western World in a.d. 1889, had lived, by a.d. 1952, to sec 
feeling in the West begin to lose faith in a self-oomplaccnt outlook which 
had previously been taken as a matter of course, and begin to revert to an 
alternative outlook that was, not merely different, but antithetical. 

The outlook prevalent among people of the middle class in Great 
Britain at the earliest date in the last decade of the nineteenth century of 
the Christian Era at which the writer had begun to be aware of the 
psychological atmosphere of his social milieu was something that was 
best conveyed in caricature. In this milieu in the eighteen-nineties the 
feeling was: 

‘History is now at an end; this history is therefore final';* 

and at this date this Weltanschauung was shared with an English middle 
class by the children of the German and the Northern American victors 
in the latest bout of Modem Western wars {gerebantur circa a.d. 1848- 
71). The beneficiaries from this aftermath of the General War of a.d. 
1792-1815 had not, by then, begun to suspect, any more than their 
English ‘opposite numbers’ had, that the Modem Age of Western 
history had been wound up only to inaugurate a post-Modem Age 
pregnant with imminent experiences that were to be at least as tragic as 
any tragedies yet on record. At the close of the nineteenth century even 
a German middle class, that was then still permitting itself to indulge in 
criminally irresponsible day-dreams of more frisch frdhlich six-weeks’ 
wars, was of the same mind as its North American and English ‘oppo¬ 
site numbers' in its workaday sober senses. In these three provinces of a 
post-Modem Western World an unprecedentedly prosperous and com¬ 
fortable Western middle class was taking it as a matter of course that the 
end of one age of one civilization’s history was the end of History itself— 
at least so far as they and their kind were concerned. They were imagin¬ 
ing that, for their benefit, a sane, safe, satisfactory Modem Life had 
miraculously come to stay as a timeless present. ‘History is now at an 
end' was the inaudible slogan of the celebrations of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee in A.D. 1897, which made a vivid and lasting impression 
upon the present writer’s childish imagination; and ‘this history is there¬ 
fore final’ was the invisible motto on the title-page of a topical publica¬ 
tion— Sixty Years a Queen* —^which was the same child’s earliest source- 

< Sellar,W.C.,andYe«tTnan,R.J.:xotftf<m<f.i4U TAd((London 1930,Methuen),p.viii. 

> Max^reil, Ban., Sir K.: Sixty Ytart a Quttn (London [1897], Hannsworth). 
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book of Western history in the nineteenth century. The assumption that 
the final product of those sixty years a.d. 1837-97 had come to stay was 
patently contrary to reason, considering that the pictures \vith which 
the text of Sixty Years a Queen was copiously illustrated presented a fas- 
cinatiwly fast-moving pageant of change in every department of life, 
from Technology to Dress, in which ch^ge could clothe itself in visual 
form. In a.d. 1952 it was manifest in retrospect, even to the dullest eye, 
that this visual evidence had portended, not a perpetuation of the fleeting 
circumstances of latc-ninctecnth-ccntury English middle-class life, but 
a revolutionary transformation of the ephemeral Victorian scene along 
the grim lines actually followed by the course of History within the next 
half-century. An oracular foreboding of the future was, indeed, uttered 
at the time by the Subconscious Psyche through an incongruous poetic 
medium. Yet Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional made little impression on 
the contemporaries of a Late Victorian poet who had found himself 
writing these ominous lines at an imperious Muse’s dictation. In the 
United Kingdom, as in Germany and in the Northern United States, 
the complacency of a post-Modern Western bourgeoisie remained 
unshaken till the outbreak of the first post-Modem general war in 
A.D. 1914. 

English middle-class Conservatives for whom the Millennium had 
already arrived, and English middle-class Liberals for whom it lay only 
just round the corner, were, of course, aw'are that the English working 
class’s share in the middle class’s economic prosperity was shockingly 
small, and that British subjects in most of the colonies and dependencies 
of the United Kingdom were not enjoying a self-government that was 
the privilege of their fellow subjects in ^e United Kingdom itself and in 
a few other dominions of the British Crown; but these political and 
economic inequalities were discounted by Liberals as being something 
remediable and by Conservatives as being something inevitable. Citizens 
of the United States at the North were similarly aware, for their part, 
that thei ro wn economic prosperity %vas not shared by their fellow-citizens 
at the South, and that the fathers of these Southern contemporaries of 
theirs had seceded from the Union and had been brought back into it 
only by the force majeure of the North’s crushing victory over the South 
in a terrible civil war. Citizens of the German Reich were aware that the 
inhabitants of a ‘Reichsland’ annexed from France after her crushing 
defeat in the Franco-Prussian War of a.d. 1870-1 were still French at 
heart and that the rest of a French nation which had not yet ceased to be 
a Great Power was still unreconciled to the amputation of the ceded 
departments. At the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
France was still entertaining thoughts of a revanche, and the subject 
population in Alsace-Lorraine was still dreaming the same dream of an 
eventual liberation as other subject populations in Slesvik, Poland, 
Macedonia, and Ireland. These dissatisfied contemporaries of a sated 
German, British, and North American bourgeoisie were nursing national 
grievances and national aspirations which did not permit them to ac¬ 
quiesce in a comfortable belief that ‘History’ was ‘at an end’; indeed 
they could not have continued, as they did continue, to keep alight the 
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flickering flame of a forlorn hope if they had succumbed to a Weltan- 
schmung which, for them, would have spelled, not security, but despair. 
Yet their unwavering confidence that a, to them, intolerable established 
regime must be borne away, sooner or later, by Time’s ’ever rolling 
stream’ made little impression on the torpid imagination of ‘the Ascen¬ 
dancy*. ‘As a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his 
mouth’ and, though ‘the Ascendancy' was under a delusion in mistak¬ 
ing for an intimation of consent a silence that was inspired by the watch¬ 
word ‘N’en parlons jamais, y pcnsons toujours’,* there was in A J3. 1897 
no living man or woman, even among the most sanguine-minded pro¬ 
phets of a nationalist or a socialist revolution, who dreamed that a de¬ 
mand for national self-deternunation was going to break up the Haps- 
burg, Hohenzollem, and Romanov empires and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland within the next twenty-five years, and going 
to spread, within another twenty-five years, from a few sore spots in 
Western Europe and in Orthodox Christendom to the uttermost parts of 
the Old World, or that a demand for social democracy was going to 
spread from the urban working class in a few precociously industrialj^d 
provinces of the Western World to the peasantry of Mexico and China. 
Gandhi {^tus a.d. i860) and I/enin {natw a.d. 1870) were then still 
unknown names; and the word ‘Commuiusm’ then commemorated a 
lurid event in the past that had been the last eruption of History's now 
extinct volcano. This ominous outbreak of savagery in a Parisian under¬ 
world in aj>. 1871 was written off by optimistic post-Modem Western 
minds as an abnormal atavistic reaction to the shodt of a startling military 
disaster, and there was no discernible fear of the recrudescen^ of a con¬ 
flagration that had been smothered now for longer than a quarter of 
a century under a bourgeois Third Republic’s wet blanket. In 1897 a 
Western bourgeois gentilhomme’s sleep was not being seriously dis¬ 
turbed by prophetic nightmares. 

This irrational faith had been fortified by experience, for \htfin-de- 
siicU prosperity of the Western middle class was not a thing of yester¬ 
day. In Germany, it is true, the mirage of a golden age had not dawned 
on the bourgeoisie until A.D. 1871, w'hen the victory of the German 
states over France and their unification in a Second Reich had been 
followed by a titanic local outburst of industrial development. There had 
been a contemporaneous local outburst of Industrialism in the North- 
Eastern United States after a victory of the North over the South in 
A.D. 1865 that had re-established and consolidated the Union; but in the 
United States the Golden Age had been inaugurated by a victory over 
Great Britain in a.d. 1783 through which the insurgent colonies had won 
the recognition of their independence; and in the history of Great 
Britain an inquirer bent on tracing the Golden Age back to its origins 
would have to look behind the General War of a.d. 1792-1815, wWch 
had made a victorious Britain the workshop of the World as well as the 
ruler of the waves, to ‘the Glorious Revolution’ of a.d. 1688 and perhaps 

> Im. liiL 7. 

> The watchword suggeated for the guidance of membert of the rising generation in 
Prance, on the morrow of her loss of AJtace-Lorraine in A.o. 1871, by a French sutes- 
man of an older generation (? Paul Diroukdc). 
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to the Restoration of the Monarchy in a.d. 1660. In the middle-class life 
of England, at any rate, the entries in Pepys’ diary testify to a sense of 
security, comfort, and prosperity that was perhaps not attained in the 
middle-class life of the Lowlands of Scotland until after the suppression 
of the last and boldest Jacobite insurrection in a.d. 1745; and Pepys’ 
incidental and insouciant expressions of confidence were deliberately 
echoed in bolder accents by Gibbon in ’General Observations on the 
Fall of the Roman Empire in the West’* which must have been finally 
passed for the press at some date in the first quarter of the year 1781,* 
when Gibbon's own country was in what this English historian will 
have felt to be a serious plight if he was appraising it by his own serene 
century’s exacting 8tandar<^.’ 

In this parenthesis in The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire Gibbon was inquiring 'whether Europe is still threatened with a 
repetition of those calamities which formerly oppressed the arms and 
institutions of Rome’, and his conclusion was that the Late Modern 
Western Society of his day stood in no danger of being destroyed either 
by domestic civil war or by barbarian invasion. The perpetuation and 
progressive improvement of her present Golden Age were assured, as 
Gibbon saw it, by a political constitution which—in contrast to the de- 
bilitatingiy despotic centralization of political authority in the Hellenic 
World under a Pax Romana —was a felicitous balance between parochial 
autonomy and oecumenical unity. 

'In peace, the progress of knowledge and industry is accelerated by the 
emulation of so many active rivals;* in war, the European forces are exer¬ 
cised by temperate and undecisive contests.... It is the duty of a patriot 
to prefer and promote the exclusiveinterest and gloryofhis native country; 
but a philosopher may be permitted to enlarge his views, and to consider 
Europe as one great republic, whose various inhabitants have attained 
almost the same level of politeness and cultivation. The Balance of Power 
will continue to fluctuate and the prosperity of our own or the neighbour¬ 
ing kingdoms may be alternately exalted or depressed; but these partial 
events cannot essentially injure our general state of happiness, the system 
of arts and laws and manners which so advantageously distinguish, above 
the rest of Mankind, the Europeans and their colonies.’ 

Gibbon’s optimistic appraisal of the Western Civilization’s prospects 
in his day was no mere personal ptirripm. Among the cultivated minority 

> This passage of Gibbon's work has been quoted already in this Study In III. iii. 
3tt; IV. iv. i4gand 283; V. v. 625, n. t, and 6^. It is so gemune to the subject of the 
present Part of this Study, and at the same time so alien to the outlook of a Western 
student of History speculating on the prospects of the Western CivilintJon in A.o. tos^i 
that it has been reprinted with a running commentary in an annex on pp. 741*57, below. 

s The first draft for this passage may have been written as early as A.D. 1772. See IV. 
iv. tag, n. 3. and compare 111 . iii. 311 and V. v, 644, n. 3. 

* In the first quarter of the year 1781 Great Britain waa at war with France and Spain 
and Holland, at well at with the Thirteen Colonies; the Northern Powers of Europe 
were maintaining an unfriendly ‘armed neutrality' for which the term 'non-beUigerem^' 
had not yet been coined; and in the North American theatre of operetiona a campai^ 
was about to open which was to decide the outcome of the war disastrously for the 
British cause. 

* Compare the passage in Hume’s essay Of the Rise anJ Progress 0/ the Arts and 
Scietues quoted in II. i. 473-4. together with the references ibid., p. 474, n. 1, to varia¬ 
tions on the same theme by Turgot, Eduard Meyer, and J. W. Hcadlam-Moriey.—.A.J,T. 
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in an cighteenth-ccntury Western World there was a consens\is in this 
ser^, and the very passage of Gibbon’s general observations that has just 
been quoted may have l^en a half-conscious echo of a kindred passage 
in Turgot’s Second Discours, delivered at the Sor^nne on the xith 
September, 1750, sur Us Avantages que V£tabHssement du Christianisme 
a procures au Genre Humain. 

'Tout se rapproche peu li peu dc I’^quilibre, ct prend k la longue une 
situation plus et plus tranquille. L’ambition, en formant les grands 
<tats des debris d’une foule de petits, met elle-m&me des bomes k ses 
ravages; la guerre ne disole plus que les frontikres des empires; les viUes 
et les campagnes commencent k respirer dans le sein de la paix; les liens 
de la sociiti unissent un plus grand nombre d'hommes; la communication 
des lumiires devient plus prompte et plus itendue; et les arts, les sciences, 
les moeurs avancent d’un pas plus rapidc dans leur progris. Ainsi que lea 
tempfttes qui ont agiti les dots de la mer, les maux insiparables des 
rivoludons disparaissent: le bien restc, et Thumaniti se peifectionne.’* 

As for Gibbon’s optimism, this was so robust that it inveigled a tem¬ 
peramentally sceptic^ eighteenth-century mind into committing itself 
to a credulous declaration of faith in the perpetual progress, not merely 
of the Western Civilization, but of CivUmtion in general. 

'Since the first discovery of the arts, war, commerce, and religious zeal 
have diffused among the savages of die Old and New World those in¬ 
estimable gifts: they have been successively propagated; they can never 
be lost. We may therefore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion that every 
age of the World has increased and still increases the real wealth, the 
happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the Human Race.* 

The history of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire had been the 
last chapter in the history of the breakdown and disintegration of the 
Hellenic Civilization,^ and this disaster that had swept away an imposing 
society had been within the knowledge of post-Hellenic Western Man 
ever since the first shoots of a new civilization, affiliated to the defunct 
Hellenic Society, had begun to sprout among the rubble of the fallen 
empire’s ruins at the turn of the seventh and eighth centuries of the 
Christian Era. Gibbon had found the subject for a monumental work in 
this d^b&cle of a universal state which was also the d^bkcle of the culture 
which that oecumenical body politic had incapsulated; and, in the first 
paragraph of his first chapter, he had described it as 'a revolution which 
will ever be remembered, and is still felt by the nations of the Earth’. 
Can one contemplate a skull without being reminded of his own mor¬ 
tality ? To a Western student of History in a.d. 1952 it was not at all sur¬ 
prising that Gibbon’s subject should have impelled him to inquire 
whether his own Western Society might not be in danger of being over¬ 
taken, in its turn, by an antecedent Hellenic Society’s late. From a mid- 
twentieth-century Western angle of vision it did, however, appear 
amazing that, when Gibbon had once faced this question, he should 
have answered it, in transparent good faith, in the extravagantly opti¬ 
mistic terms of the sentences above quoted. 

> Turgot, A. K. J.: (Ewrtt (Paris 1844, GuUUumin, a vols.), vol. ti, p. 599. 

» See IV. iv. 58-<3. 
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As the present writer was rereading this passage of Gibbon’s history 
on the nth December, 1950, his mind’s eye conjured up a Late Medieval 
Florentine picture of saved souls in Heaven leaning lazily over a marble 
balustrade in order to make their bliss full and perfect by gazing down 
upon the torments of the damned in Hell; and, among the participants 
in this Satanic celestial recreation, a dreaming mind’s roving glance 
singled out one figure whose ungainliness would have made it con¬ 
spicuous, even if the uncouth effect had not been enhanced by an out- 
landishly un-medieval costume. There, in an uncongenial Dantesc^ue 
Paradise to which he had unwittingly sentenced himself by embracing 
the irrational belief that ‘History’ was ‘now at an end’, stood Gibbon, in 
silver-buckled shoes, knee-breeches, tie-wig, and tricorne, looking down 
on wretched creatures, born under a different star, who had been 
floundering in the turbid waters of History in days before the flow of 
Time’s ‘ever rolling stream’ had been cut off, for the benefit of the 
eighteenth-century English historian and his kind, by the advent of their 
secular Millennium in a.d. 1688. 

In a pre-Gibbonian Early Modern Age a renaissance of Hellenic arts 
and letters had not been able to prevent an obstinately fanatical religious 
enthusiasm from beheading a King of England in a.d. 1649 or from 
defenestrating a Caesarean Majesty’s envoys in a.d. 1618, or from 
celebrating Saint Bartholomew’s Day, a.d. 1572, by a massacre of the 
adherents of one of tt^’o rival sects. In a pre-Modern ‘Gothic Age’—into 
which Gibbon’s historical vision ran together the Western ‘Middle Ages' 
{currebant a.d. 1075-1475) and the Western 'Dark Ages’ {currebant 
A J). 675-1075) and a post-Hellenic social interregnum {currebat a.d. 375- 
675)—the human werewolf’s inveterate crimes, follies, and misfortunes* 
had not even been relieved by a renascent gleam of intellectual and 
aesthetic light. That tale of eleven bestial centuries had been told off 
under the joint reign of Barbarism and Religion, whose triumph had 
been Gibbon’s themeand, for two centuries uter the official deposition 
of Barbarism by fifteenth-century Italian Hellenists, Religion had not 
only remained on the throne herself but had contrived to serve as a most 
effective deputy for her nominally dethroned colleague. Thus the history 
of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire—which Gibbon had pro¬ 
nounced to be 'the greatest, perhaps, and most awful scene in the history 
of Mankind’^—had been followed by no less than thirteen centuries, all 
told, in which History had persistently run true to her Gibbonian type; 
and then suddenly, rather less than a hundred years before the time at 
whicli Gibbon was writing, we are invited to li^lieve that the noisome 
flow had inexplicably come to a halt and had left the historian and his 
contemporaries securely high and dry. 

'God, I thank Theethat I amnotasothermenarc.’* Gibbon’s implicit 
faith in the uniqueness of his own advantageously distinguished genera¬ 
tion’s destiny is a classic example of the egocentric illusion;^ and we are 

> See Gibbon, E.: TIu Histoiy of the Deelitte and Fall of the Roman Entire, chap, lii 
(an echo of Btyle, P.; Dictionnaire, 4th ed. (Rotterdam 1720. Bohm, 4 vola.}, iii. 1899 b). 

* See Gibbon, op. ctt., chap. bcxi. 

9 Ibid., chap, ixxi, in the first sentence of the lost paragraph of this lost chipter of the 
whole work. * Luke xvUi. 11. s See 1. i. 159. 
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left wondering how an eighteenth-century philosopher who was a merci¬ 
less critic of ‘Gothic’ credulity could ever have come to harbour so in¬ 
credible a belief as this. The answer must be that a conventional Chris¬ 
tian Weltanschauung in Bossuct’s vein, which Gibbon had repudiated on 
the level of his consciousness, had taken its revenge upon him by dis¬ 
appearing underground in order to evolve a secularized caricature of 
itself out of the sump of an outraged Subconscious Psyche. 

This irrational eighteenth-century complacency about the present 
state and future prospects of a latter-day Western Society was not easily 
disturbed, though History lost no time in retorting to Gibbon’s ponti¬ 
fical sentence of expulsion by recurring as inconscionably as Nature 
herself.* Gibbon had fallen into the naive observational error of mis¬ 
taking for the Millennium a spell of low ideological temperature {durabat 
circa a.d. 1660-1792) between two paroxysms of savage fratricidal war¬ 
fare, owing to the lu^y accident that his magnum opus happened to have 
been on the stocks when this low temperature had been at its nadir. The 
twenty years* {circa 1768-87^ during which he had been writing The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire had elapsed within 
the lull {durabat a.d. x763*-92) between the martial aftermath of one 
general war—the most temperate and undecisive contest of its kind in 
Modem Western history—and the onset of another genera! war into 
which the newly kindled fire of Democracy was to put an ominously 
fervent drive.* Yet the experience of the General War of a.d. 1792-1815 
and its aftermath did not save a latter-day Western bourgeoisie that was 
bom into a subsequent lull {durabat A.D. 1871-1914) from hugging 
Gibbon's error; and, even after the great cataclysm of a.d. 1914-18, 
Gibbon’s eulogy of a Modern Western international anarchy was re- 
edited in the form of an apologia by a distinguished English historian 
and public servant of the prediluvian generation, Sir James Headlam- 
Morley {vivebat ajj. 1863-1929)—as witness the following passage in an 
address delivered by him in April 1924. 

Tn our analysis of this [Western] culture the first great fact that we will 
notice is that, though undoubtedly there is a common history and common 
civilisation for all Western Europe, the people were not joined in any 
formal political union, nor has the country ever been subjected to one 
common government. For a moment, indeed, it looked as though Charle¬ 
magne would establish his authority over the whole area; that hope, as we 
know, w'as to be disappointed; his attempt to create a new empire failed, 
as all subsequent attempts have failed. Again and again attempts were 
made by the later Empire, by the rulers of Spain and France, to unite the 
whole of Western Europe in one great state or empire. Always we find the 
same thing: the appeal to local patriotism and personal liberty inspires a 
resistance which breaks down the efforts of every conqueror. And so there 
has been as a permanent characteristic of Europe that which critics call 
anarchy; for the absence of a common rule means struggle, fighting, ^d 
war, a ceaseless confusion between rival units of government [contending 
with one another] for territory and predominance. 

I Horace: Epistulae, Book I, Ep. x, I. 24. 

* See Tixe History of the DecUne and Fall of the Romcn Empire, chap. IxsJ, adfuiem. 

> See IV. iv. 150-1. 
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‘This is a condition which to many is very shocking. Undoubtedly it 
implies a great expenditure of energy, a great destruction of wealth, at 
times a great loss of life. There are many, in consequence, who would have 
preferred to see the gradual establishment of some common government 
and who, to its disadvantage, contrast the history of Europe with that of 
Imperial Rome, or—at the present day—of the United States of America. 
There are many, from the days of Dante onwards, who have longed for 
that ordered government which might appear to be the true reflex and 
instrument of Divine Providence. How often do we hear it said that if, on 
the soil of America, English and Italians and Poles and Ruthcnians and 
Germans and Scandinavians can all live side by side in peace and content¬ 
ment, why should they not do so in their original homes ? 

' 1 have not to-day to discuss ideals of the future; we are concerned with 
the past, and all that we have to do is to note the fact that this anarchy, 
this warfare, this rivalry, existed just at the time when the energies of the 
Continent were at their highest. Let us note also that the energies of the 
Mediterranean World—the vital force, artistic spirit, intellectual ingenuity 
—seem gradually but steadily to have decayed, and that the beginning 
of the decay coincided with the establishment of a common government.* 
May it not be that the friction and disorder was not in reality merely 
destruction of energy, but the cause by which the energy was produced ?'* 

It is strange to hear Gibbon’s reassuring voice still echoing in an 
England that was now ringing with the dread sound of an apocalyptic 
trump. By a.d. 1924, however, the antithetical feeling, expressed in a 
different reading of the significance of an antecedent Helienic Civiliza¬ 
tion’s decline and fall, was already in the ascendant in a stricken Western 
World; and indeed Gibbon himself had lived to be overtaken by a re¬ 
vulsion of feeling about the prospects of the Western Civilization,though 
he did not live to make any corresponding revision of the text of Im 
'General Observations’. 

At Lausanne, some two years after the night of the 27th June, 1787, 
on which he had written the closing words of the 'Decline and Fall’ in his 
quiet garden in that peaceful Swiss city, an historian whose unsuspecting 
ear had failed to catch the undertones of a new ideological enthusiasm in 
the music of a temperate contest played in a.d. 1775-1783’ was sud¬ 
denly shaken out of his complacency by the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, and he never recovered from the shock. He had flattered 
hitnself that a once rolling stream of Time had been frozen into a per¬ 
petual immobility, and now the rebellious waters had burst out again in 
an unprecedentedly boisterous flood. The horrifying cataclysm had 
swept away the sandy foundations of the hapless h^torian’s confidence 
long before it became a menace to the independence and integrity of the 
Swiss Confederation, and the glimpse of Time’s angry sea-horses tossing 
their white manes above the sky-line of the Jura was something more 
than Gibbon’s nerves could stand. ‘Altogether there was too much his- 

I It vrill b« noticed that HeadUm-Morlejr here takes as marking the b«|pnning of the 
disinteention of the Hellenic Civilization an event which, in this Study, has been taken 
as marking the second and most nouble of the successive rallies by which the course of 
this disintegrition was punctuated.—A.J.T. 

* f. W. Headlim-Morley: ‘The Cultural Unity of Western Europe*, in Tfi 4 NttoPoU 
and other Ettayt on the Development Civdination, edited by E. H. Carter (C^ord toas, 
Blackwell), pp. 88-89. * See IV. iv. 165-7. 
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tory eoing on for a historian to feel quite safe.’* In May 1793 Gibbon 
fled from Latisanne for the insular asylum of which he was a native. 
Racing breathlessly round the wide arc described by the east bank of the 
Rhine while revolutionary French armies were battering the fortresses 
guarding the western approaches to the river, the historian-refugee 
managed to make his way to England via Holland; but his Muse had 
been silenced and his spirit broken; and he added nothing to his laurels 
before his death on the i6th January, 1794. 

The verdict on an eighteenth-century Western Society’s self-satisfac¬ 
tion was 

‘Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you; for so did their 
fathers to the false prophets.’* 

‘I have said: Ye are gods, and all of you are children of the Most High; 
but ye shall die like men and fall like one of the princes.'* 

Nemesis was the inevitable consequence of hybris in both Hellenic and 
Hebraic belief;^ and the nemesis which a Modem Western Society in¬ 
vited by succumbing to a Gibbonian Weltanschauung was the death that 
had overtaken so many other representatives of the species. Intimations 
of mortality from experiences of the French Revolution might have been 
expected to have b^n the last testament of an English man of letters 
who had lived to see the French Revolution break out two years after he 
had finished writing The History of the Decline and Fall of the Ronum 
Empire ; but Gibbon left the message to be delivered, sixty years after his 
death, by a French aristocrat of perverse yet, in some points, prescient 
genius, Count J. A. de Gobincau {vivebat A.D. 1816-82),* who was bom 
in the year following the close of the General War of aj). 1792-1815, 
and who published his Meisterwerk late enough to include Western 
Industrialism as well as Western Democracy in his prophetic indict¬ 
ment, and to find the death’s head that was to be his grand piice justifica- 
five in the wreckage, not of Rome, but of Tiahuanaco.^ 

‘Pour la vapeur et routes les d^couvertes industrielles, je dirai aussi, 
comme de rimprimerie, que ce aont de grands moyens; j’ajouterai que 
Ton a vu quelque fois des procidds nds de dicouvertes scientifiques se 
perp^tuer k Vital de routine, quand le mouvement intellectuel qui les 
avail fait naltre s’itait arr£t6 pour toujours, et avail laissi perdre le secret 
th6orique d’oiii ces proc^dds dmanaient. Enfin, je rappellerai que le bien- 
dtre matiriel n’a Jamais iti qu’une annexe extdrieure de la civilisation, et 
qu’on n’a jamais entendu dire d’une socidtd qu’elle avail vdcu uniquement 
parce qu’elle connaissait les moyens d'aller vile et de se bien vddr. . . . 

‘Nous croyons, nous, que notre civilisation ne pdrira jamais, parce que 
nous avons I’imprimerie, la vapeur, la poudre k canon. L'imprimerie, qui 
n’est pas moins connue au Tonquin, dans I’empire d'Annam et au Japon 
que dans I'Europe actuelle, a-t-elle, par hasard, donnd aux peuples de ces 
oontrdes une civilisation mkme passable ? . . . 


I Youn;, G. M.: and ed. (London 194S, Hart-Davis). p. nx. 

* Luke vi. a6. * Pa. txxxti. 6-7. • See IV. iv. a^S-di. 

> The political background of de Gobineau'a racial theory of Hlalory has been indicated 
in 11. i. at6-i7. 

* For Tiahuanaco, aee the passage of a work by P. A. Means that has been quoted in 
the present Study in II. i. 322. 
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‘EsC'On bien en droit de . . . conclure, comme on le fait g^nfralement 
avec trop de facility, que notre civilisation ait la pr^excellence sur toutes 
celles qui ont exists et existent en dehors d'elle? Oui et non. Oui, parce 
qu’cHe doit k la prodigieuse diversity des elements qui la composent, de 
reposer sur un esprit puissant de comparaison et d’analyse, qui lui rend 
plus facile Tappropriation de presque tout; oui, parce que cet ^lectisme 
favorise ses d^veloppcments dans les sens les plus divers; oui, encore, 
parce que, grSce aux conseils du g 4 nie germanique, trop utilitaire pour 
itre dcstructcur [rtc — A.J.T.], elle s’est fait une moraliti dont les sages 
exigences ^taient inconnucs gindralement jusqu’& elle. Mais, si Ton pousse 
cette id6e de son mirite jusqu’li la declarer sup^rieure absolument et sans 
reserve, je dis non, car precis^ent elle n’excelle en presque rien. . . . 

‘Toutes les civilisations qui nous ont pr6c6di$ ont pensd, comme nous, 
s’£tre crampoimees au rocher du temps par leurs inoubliables d^couvertes. 
Toutes ont cru h leur immortality. Les families dcs Incas, dont les palan¬ 
quins parcouraient avec rapidity ces admirables chaussyes de cinq cents 
lieues de long qui unissent encore Cuzco & Quito, ytaient convaincues 
certainement de Tytcmity de leurs conquites. Les siydes, d’un coup d‘aile, 
ont prydpity leur empire, li c6ty de tant d’autres, dans le plus profond du 
nyant.** 

In these passages de Gobineau draws from Us mines* a moral that 
gives the lie direct to Gibbon’s. De Gobineau, however, was an erratic 
stumbling-block in a primly Philistine Victorian wilderness, and his 
maliciously paradoxical style of delivery was not well calculated to make 
these tart intimations of mortality carry far in the crassly non-conductive 
psychic medium of nineteenth-century Western bourgeois feelings. It 
required a more terrif)nng portent than the French Revolution, and a 
sharper stab than a disgruntled French aristocrat’s gadfly sting, to pro¬ 
duce an outright inversion of Western feelings about the Western 
Civilization’s prospects. A French voice intoning a palinode to Gibbon’s 
paean in Western ears that were at last attuned to receive this solemn 
warning was not to be heard before the morrow of the General War of 
A.D. 1914-18. The first effective counterblast to Gibbon’s ‘Observations’ 
was an elegy from the pen of Paul Valdry that was first published in the 
spring of A.D. 1919 in an English translation. 

'Nous autres, civilisations, nous savons maintenant que nous sommes 
mortelles. 

'Nous avions entendu parler de mondes disparus tout entiers, d’empires 
couiys k pic avec tous leurs hommes ct tous leurs engins; descendus au 
fond incxplorable dcs siccles avec leurs dieux et leurs lois, leurs acadymies 
et leurs sciences pures et appliquyes, avec leurs grammaires, leurs diction- 
naires, leurs classiques, leurs romantiques et leurs symboHstes, leurs 
critiques ct les critiques de leurs critiques. Nous savions bien que toute la 
terre apparente est f^aite de cendre, que la cendre signifie quelquc chose. 
Nous apcrcevions h travers Tepaisscur de I’histoire les fantdmes d’im- 
menses navires qui furent chargy$ de richesse et d’esprit. Nous nc pouvions 
pas les compter. Mais ces naufrages, apris tout, n’ytaient pas notre affaire. 
Elam, Ninive, Babylone ytaient de beaux noms vagues, et la mine totale 
de ces mondes avail aussi peu de signification pour nous que leur existence 

> de Gobineau, le Comte A.: Etta sur VInigaliti da Races Humtdnet (Paris 1853-5’ 
Pirmin-Didot, awls.), wl. i, pp. aSt, 176, 170, 281. 

> Volney, C. P. C. de: Let Manet (Paris 1791, Desenne). 
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mftme. Mais France, AngleUrre, Rnssie ... ce scraient aussi de beaux noms. 
Lusitania aussi est un beau nom. £t nous voyons maintenant que I’abime 
de rhistoire est assez grand pour tout le monde. Nous sentons qu’une 
civilisation a la m<me fragility qu'une vie. Les circonstances qui envcr* 
raicnt les oeuvres de Keats et celles de Baudelaire rejoindre les oeuvres de 
Minandre ne sent plus du tout inconcevables; elles sont dans les jour- 
naux.'* 

In chastened Western eyes, from which the scales had now fallen, the 
first vision of Reality was a recognition of the Western Civilization’s 
mortality;* but the tardy dawning of enlightenment through suffering 
did not stop here; and the second vision was a conviction of sin which 
was a still more shattering spiritual experience than the recognition of 
mortality. 

’Ce n’est pas tout La brtllance lepon est plus complete encore. I! n’a 
pas suffi k notre g6n6ration d’apprendre par sa propre exp^ence com¬ 
ment les plus belles choses et les plus antiques et les plus formidables et 
les mieux ordonn^es sont pirissables par accident; elle a vu, dans Tordie 
de la pens6e, du sens commun et du sentiment, se produirc des phino- 

< Vslirv, pAul: ‘Ls Cru« dc rEsprit’, in Variiti (Ptiu 19x4, GaUinurd, Edition* de 
Is Kouvelle Kevue Pran9si*«), pp. ii-ia. The two letters composing this esssy were 
written ’for trsnslstion into Boglish' snd were first published in the London Joumsl 
The Athtnanan on the iith April snd the asnd Msy, 1919 (No. 4641, pp, 182-4; 
No. 4644, PP- a 79 -*o)- 

2 The present writer received his first intimation of the mortsliw of the Western 
Civtluatton in an experience (mentioned in this Study already in IV. tv. 28a) at the 
south*eastem comer of the Islwd of Crete, m route from Khandri to PaUlkMtro, on the 
19th March, tgta. Rounding the southern shoulder of a mountain, he was ahutled at 
suddenly finding himself fice to face with the ruin* of a country bouse in the Banx^ue 
style of srehitecture. If the date of this experience had been A.D. 195a instead of being 
A.D. I9t2, probably he would not have felt the same shock; for by A.O. 1953 a deserted 
and dilapidated seventcenth>century country house was no longer an unimaginable 
object in the landscape of the writer's native province of the Western World; out in 
A.D. 191a every house of the kind in England would have been intact and have been 
inhabited—as likely s* not, by descendants of the country squire who hid had the house 
built for him tome two or three hundred year* back in the past. What was startling and 
disturbing for a Western observer in A.D. 1912 was to see a piece of architecture which, 
in his mental picture of his native country, was associsted with the living world of his 
own generation standing here in Crete as starkly dead and deserted a* the monuments 
of an Hellenic architecture at Gortyna and Praesua, and the monument* of * Minoan 
architecture at Cnoatos and Phaestxu, that he had been inspecting within the last few 
days in the course of his journey. This inevitable comparison awakened hia imagination 
to the truth that, on this island, a civilization which was his own, and which on ^ own 
island was then still telf>confidently alive, was already as dead as the civilizations that 
had come and gone in earlier generations of this species of society. 

Gazing at wlut, at that date, was so portentous a spectacle for Western eyes, the Eng¬ 
lish traveller realized that this house must have been built, on the eve of the Great 
VenctO'Octomtn War of Candia (ferebatur a.d. 1645-69), by some Venetian country 
gentleman or official, and that this seventeenth-century Venetisn builder must have 
taken it just a* much for granted as hi* English contemporaries, who were then building 
other house* in the tame style on another island, that his new family mansion would 
continue to be occupied by hi* descendanu for many generations to come. The English¬ 
man then refiected that a Venetian rule in Crete that nsd been extinguished by Ottoman 
arms in a.d. 1669 had by that date been in existence for no less than 457 years—a span 
of time which, in a.o. 1912, was longer than that of the duration, up to date, of British 
rule in the oldest of the overseas p-otiesstons of the British Crown. The inference was 
inescapable. If the Venetian Empire had perished, the British Empire could not be 
immortal; and, if the Western Civilization, in which Great Britain as well as Venice 
lived and mov^ and had her being, had berame extinct in a former Cretan province of 
its domain, there could be no province, on any shore of cither the Mediterranean or the 
Atlantic, in which a Westerner would be justified in assuming thtt his civilization was 
invested with the incredible privilege of being exempt from the jurisdiction of Death 
the Leveller. 
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mines extraordinaires, des realisations brusques dc paradoxes, des decep¬ 
tions brutales de I’evidence. 

'Je ne citerai qu’un exemple: les ^randcs veitus des peoples allemands 
ont engendri plus de maux quc I’oisivete jamais n’a ci^e dc vices. Nous 
avons vu, de nos yeux vu, le travail consciencieux, I'instruction la plus 
aolide, la discipline et I’application les plus serieuses, adaptis k d’ipou- 
vantables desseins. 

‘Tant d’horreurs n’auraient pas etd possibles sans tant de vertus. II a 
fallu, sans doute, beaucoup de science pour tuer tant d’homm^, dissiper 
tant de biens, aniantir tant de villes en si peu de temps; mais il a fallu 
non moins de qimliUs morales. Savoir et Devoir, vous fttes done suspects ?’• 

This keen-eyed castaway, peering down into the depths of Western 
Man’s Subconscious Psyche from a revealing observation-post on the 
flotsam from a spiritual shipwreck, had anticipated the experience that 
Thor Heyerdahl and his comrades were to have when they peered down 
into the depths of the Pacific Ocean between the logs of their balsa- 
wood raft. This perilously intimate commerce with elemental Nature 
brought into view deep-sea monsters that had been invisible to the com¬ 
fortable passengers on board a mechanically propelled Modern Western 
luxury liner;* and Valdry had the imagination to realize that there must 
be yet more horrifying depths below the depths so far surveyed by eyes 
receiving only a first lesson in enlightenment through suffering. The 
inhabitants of London needed the harsher ordeal of a Second World War 
to transfigure their mood from the hysterical abandon of Armistice Day, 
i$i8, to the sober restraint of VE Day, 1945. An observer who, on both 
days, was out and about in the streets of London, in the neighbourhood 
of Buckingham Palace and Whitehall, could hardly fail to be struck by 
the contrast between the temper of a crowd who had jumped to the 
childish conclusion that they had seen the last of War in their time, 
and perhaps for all time, and the temper of the same crowd when 
another twenty-seven years of disillusioning experience had taught them 
to suspect that, in their time, world wars were not just meaninglessly 
hideous accidents in a normally rational and benign order of Nature, but 
were the very stuff of which the thread of contemporary world history 
was being spun. This lesson, which the Londoners were taking to heart 
in A.D. 1945, had been learnt by the French man of letters twenty-seven 
years earlier. At the moment of the sounding of the first cease-fire, Paul 
Valery had been aware that he was witnessing the end of an act which 
was not the end of the tragedy—as he testifies in the following exordium 
of an address delivered by him at Zurich on the 15th November, iqzz. 

X’orage vient de finir, et cependant nous sommes inquiets, anxieux, 
comme si I’orage allait 6clater. 

‘Presque toutes les choses humaines demeurent dans unc terrible incerti¬ 
tude. Nous considirons ce qui a disparu, nous sommes presque ddtruits 
par cc qui est d^truit; nous ne savons pas ce qui va naitre, et nous pouvons 
raisonnabicment le croindre. Nous esp^rons vaguement, nous redoutons 
pr^cisiment; nos craintes sont infiniment plus precises que nos esp^rances; 

« Vilify, op. cit., ia-13. 

s See Heyerdahl, Thor: Kon^Tiki, Aer»ts the Pacifie by Raft (Chicago 1950, Rand 
McNally), p. 117, quoted on pp. 398-9, above. 
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nous confessons que la douceur de vivre est derriire nous^ que I’abondance 
est derriire nous, mais le d^sarroi et le doute sont en nous et avec nous. 
II n’y a pas de t6te pcnsante, si sa^ce, si instruite qu’on la suppose, qui 
puisse $e flatter de dominer ce malaise, d’^chapper k cette impression de 
t^nibres, de mesurer la dur^e probable de cette p^riode de troubles dans 
les ^changes vitaux de Thumaniti. 

‘Nous sommes une g^n^ration tr^ infortun^e k laquelle est ^chu de 
voir comcider le moment de son passage dans la vie avec Tarriv^e de ces 
grands et effrayants iv^nementa dont la resonance emplira toute notie 
vie.*» 

In truth, the entr’acte during which these words of foreboding were 
written was to be followed by a second act of a post-Modem Western 
tragedy in which German virtues w’erc to be the agents of far worse 
German wickedness than the worst that had come into action in the 
years a.d. 1914-18. The atrocities committed in hot blood by the armies 
of the Second Reich on the war-path through an invaded Belgium whose 
neutrality Germany had pledged herself to respect were to be eclipsed 
by the enormity of the cold-blooded atrocities that were to be per¬ 
petrated by Nazi gangsters on a home front, while the moral shodc to 
Western feelings was to be in inverse ratio to the ghastliness of the 
crimes. Western consciences which in a.d. 1914 had still been tender 
enough to be startled and outraged had become too numb, twenty and 
thirty years later, for horror to keep pace with familiarity. Yet, where 
saeva iruUgnatio^ fell out of the race, intellectual integrity could still keep 
in the running, and this virginal virtue of the Human Spirit testified 
that, in bringing in a well-deserved verdict of ‘guilty’ against German 
prisoners at the bar of Divine Justice, the rest of the Western World was 
proclaiming its own guDt in the same breath; for, when a non-German 
majority of a Western community had done its best to clear itself of 
complicity in German crimes by making the most of the German people’s 
peculiar aberrations from the main path of the Western Civilization's 
moral and political progress in the Modem Age, these non-German 
Westerners could not deny, in the last resort, that those horrifyingly 
aberrant Germans were still bone of their bones and flesh of their flesh.^ 
A Western nation which, for good or evil, had played so central a part in 
Western history, since the first emergence of a nascent Western Civiliza¬ 
tion out of a post-Hellenic interregnum, could hardly have committed 
these flagrant crimes if the same criminality had not been festering 
foully below the surface of life in the Western World’s non-German 
provinces. The twentieth-century German psyche was like one of those 
convex mirrors in which a gazer learns to read the character printed on 
his own countenance through seeing the salient features exaggerated in 
a revealing caricature. If a twentieth-century Germany was a monster, 
then, by the same token, a twentieth-century Western Civilization was 

< VftUry, Paul: Extnit d’une conference donnte k runiventt^de Zurich le 15 Novem- 
bre 1922. reprinted in VoriM, pp. 33-34. See al»o Bridges, Robert: Tht Tettamnrt of 
Btauty, Boole II, 11 . 954 to the end, especialljr the last ten Itnea, recording the poet's 
feelinn, charged with 'a profounder fear*, ‘amid the flimsy joy of the uproarious dty'. 

s *Obi taeva indignatio ulteriua cor lacerare nequit’ (Dean Swift's anticipatory epitaph 
on himself). * Gen. U. 23. 
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a Frankenstein guilty of having been the author of this German monster’s 
being. There, in this monstrous exhibition of a Germany running amok, 
went France, England, and America likewise, but for the Grace of God 
—and not one of them could be sure of being saved when their sister 
Germany had been lost. 

Thus already in a.d, 1922, and a fortiori in a.d. 1952, when the 
paroxysm by which the West had been seized in a.d. 1914 was another 
thirty years older, it was manifest that the West’s direst malady was Sin 
and not Mortality. 

*On peut dire que toutes les choses essenticlles de ce mondc ont 6t6 
affect^es par la guerre. . .. L'usure a d 4 vor 6 quclque chose de plus pro- 
fond que les parties renouvables de I'itre. Vous savez quel trouble est 
celui de T^conomie g^ndrale, celui de la politique des Etats, celui de la vie 
mime des individus: la g€ne, rhisication, Tappr^hension universelles. 
Mais parmi toutes ces choses bUss^es est Vesprit. L’Esprit est en veriti cruelle- 
ment atteint; il se plaint dans le coeur des hommes de I’esprit et se juge 
tristement. 11 doute profonddment de soi-mdme.* . . . L'oscillation du 
navire a dtd si forte que les lampes les mieux suspendues se sont k la fin 
renversdes.* 

‘Ainsi la Persdpolis spirituelle n’est pas moins ravagde que la Suse 
matdrielle. Tout ne s’est pas perdu, mais tout s’est sent! pdrir.’> 

This note of interrogation, on which a French man of letters con¬ 
cluded an inquiry into the prospects of the Western Civilization on the 
morrow of the first of the general wars that a Westernizing World in¬ 
flicted on itself in its post-Modern Age, was presented in a challenging 
visual form by a contemporary English caricaturist whose sardonic 
pictorial treatment of the same theme was not less effective than Paul 
Valdry’s elegiac prose in bringing out an inherent tragedy. 

In a serial triptych exhibited in London early in the inter-war period 
A.D. 1919-39, Max Beerbohm depicted, in his inimitable style, his notion 
of the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth Centuries’ divers con¬ 
ceptions of their approaching successors. 

In the first cartoon in the series, the Eighteenth Century, in the guise 
of a faultlessly frizzed and powdered man of the world, is looking down 
quizzically at the Nineteenth Century in the guise of a raw young man 
who is unable to hide his embarrassment under his disdainful senior’s 
disgusted scrutiny. According to the Eighteenth Century’s Gibbonian 
philosophy. History ought, of course, to have culminated in this Golden 
Age's unsurpassable self. The very suggestion that this definitive century 
might have a successor is a most offensive imputation upon its claim to 
have found and quaffed the elbdr of immortality; and the present young 
pretender to a no longer open succession has added insult to injury by 
presenting himself as a figure of fun whose uncouthness is not a good 
joke when judged by eighteenth-century standards of good taste. 

In terms of Sinic imagery with which we have made ourselves familiar 
in this Study, the Eighteenth Century is striking in this first cartoon the 
wry attitude of a complacently established Yin-state towards a diffidently 

> VaUry, Paul: lecture of the itth NovcmbcTj toa2, in Variiti, p. 34. 

* Valery, Paul: ‘La CrUe de i'Esprit’, in VaniU, p. 16. * Ibid., p. 13. 
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approaching Yang-activity. In the second cartoon the Nineteenth 
Century—here portrayed as a portly business man in Victorian dress 
whose rotundity and rubicundity give the measure of his prosperity—is 
8ho\K'n beaming with a fatuous confidence as he pats on the back a still 
more rotund and rubicund reproduction of himself, attired in the self¬ 
same Victorian trousers, frock coat, and top hat; and in this mid-way 
tableau of the three a Sinic eye would no doubt see a picture of the Yang- 
activity no longer diffident and apologetic but flushed wth an exhilarat¬ 
ing sense of boundless achievement. The crack-brained inventor of a 
chimaerical steam-engine has justified his hopes, beyond his own 
wildest dreams, by getting up a hitherto unimaginably powerful head of 
steam. He has exploded a wizened Eighteenth Century’s illusion of an 
already attained static perfection in order to substitute for this a dynamic 
ideal of perfectibility to be approached through a perhaps endless 
number of bigger and better editions of the sanguine Nineteenth 
Century itself. 

In the third of the three cartoons, by contrast with the other two, 
there is only one figure on the stage on which the tragedy of Western 
history is being played out; and this solitary actor is an emaciated young 
man in a twentieth-century suit of clothes and with one ann in a sling. 
His clothes are of so dark a hue that you would take him to be in mourn¬ 
ing, and the sombreness of his dress is matched by the obscurity of the 
prospect ahead of him. He is facing a curtain of night whose blackness is 
relieved only by the pale glimmer of an enormous question-mark; and 
this symbol of uncertainty, on which the wistful young man’s appre¬ 
hensive eyes are riveted, occupies the place where the spectator’s eye 
looks to ^d the missing second living performer. 

What is the question that is tormenting this tragic Twentieth Century 
that has just come through the shattering experience of being blown up 
in early manhood by a terrific explosion of the Nineteenth Century’s 
recklessly over-heated boilers? Is he saying to himself that he, for his 
part, cannot even profess to have any notion of what a Twenty-First 
Century is going to be like ? Or is he, perhaps, wondering whether he 
can even look forward to having any successor of any kind ? A prospect 
which a Gibbonian Eighteenth Century has taken as an insufferable in¬ 
sult would be taken by a Valerian Twentieth Century as a comforting 
assurance; but, in venturing to consider this reassuring possibility, is 
not he (the unhappy questioner asks himself) indulging in a vice of 
'wishful thinking’ whic^ has come to be rated a mortal sin in a dis¬ 
illusioned century’s recension of the Decalogue? Is it not far more 
probable that a second and a third explosion will have blown the coffin- 
ship Hesperus and all her crew to pieces long before the arrival of New 
Year’s Day, a.d. 2001, can give the signal for the next change of the 
watch? 

In these two identical portrayals of a Western World’s outlook on the 
morrow of the War of a.d. 1914-18, Max Bcerbohm and Paul Valery are 
giving as faithfully accurate a picture of the same world’s outlook on the 
morrow of the War of a.d. 1939-45 as if the draughtsman had reined in 
his pencil, and the writer his pen, till he had lived through a second 
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world war in one lifetime and had survived to witness the making and 
dropping of an atomic bomb. 

If, however, we find this consensus benveen Valdry and Becrbohm 
impressive, what are we to make of it when VaMry and Gibbon, so far 
from speaking with one voice, declaim to us in irreconcilably discordant 
accents ? When pr^hets disagree, are we to give credit to either of their 
opposing voices ? The common>sense answer is that prophets talk the 
language of feeling, and that neither of the two antithetical attitudes 
which a Gibbon and a Valery respectively represent is warranted by the 
facts. Gibbon’s belief that, in his generation, the Western World had 
extricated itself, once for all, from the flow of History was decisively 
refuted, as we have seen, by revolutionary events that Gibbon himself 
lived to witness; but Gibbon’s signal discomfiture is no evidence that an 
opposite appraisal of the Western Civilization’s prospects is bound to 
prove correct. The symbol which a stricken Twentieth Century secs 
glimmering through the darkness ahead is not a skull-and-crossbones; it 
IS a question-mark; and, though this cautionary signal will rightly give 
pause to a wayfarer who has been allowing himself to expect the light 
ahead of him to show green, the colour of the light that he is actually 
being shown is neither this beckoning green nor a forbidding red, but is 
a cryptically neutral yellow. Signs and portents which are good evidence 
that the wayfarer is in danger are no evidence at all that he is doomed to 
come to grief. 

The truth is that Valery’s pessimism and Gibbon’s optimism are, 
both alike, rationalizations of feelings that are irrationally subjective. 

The only rational ground for Gibbon’s complacent outlook was the 
ephemera] experience—out of date within Gibbon’s own lifetime—of an 
exceptional spell of peace in the course of an exceptionally temperate 
passage of Modern Western history; but, if we were to try to account for 
Gibbon’s complacency by seeing in it a rational inference from experi¬ 
ence, we should hardly have begun to explain it. The deeper explanation 
of Gibbon’s mood is to be found, not in any process of reasoning, but in 
an irrational egocentric illusion; and this most fantastic of all freaks of 
Maya is of course no peculiar aberration of one eighteenth-century 
Western philosopher’s mentality. 

The egocentric illusion has always beset every living organism in 
which an eeo has ever asserted Itself. In an earlier context we have made 
a survey of the breakdowns which human creatures, institutions, tech¬ 
niques, and ideals have brought upon themselves by the sin of self- 
idolization;^ and we have observed^ that there has never been a human 
personality, community, or society that has not been tempted to commit 
the fatuous impiety of trying to put itself in the place of its Creator by 
casting itself for the role of being ‘the Chosen People’ and ‘the Heir of 
the World’.* The most damning characteristic of this Original Sin of 
Human Nature is its aptness to vary in the d^ee of its virulence in 
inverse ratio to the measure of any rational justincation for succumbing 
to it. Self-idolization is most flagrantly in evidence, not as a self- 

* See IV. iv. 26i-'465. » See IV. iv. 245-61. 

> Rem. iv. 15. 
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adjudicated reward for success, but as a self^exculpatiog compensation 
for failure. For example, in encounters between divers civilizations, 
the party that is the more apt to fall into the self-hypnotization of 
Narcissus is the assaulted party, not the assailant. This mirage is the 
inspiration of a Zealotism’ that is an assaulted party’s negative reaction; 
and the same baneful vice of self-worship manifests itself in Tithonian 
universal states,* in petrified civilizations,* in the fossils of extinct 
civilizations,^ in arrested civilizations,* and in primitive societies in their 
Yin-state.* 

Such extreme manifestations of egocentricity are so many attempts'to 
find escape in an inner asylum from an external reality with which the 
ego has failed to cope; and the most extreme manifestation of all is a 
I^cialism which dreams of securing an automatic and inalienable salva¬ 
tion through the imaginary spiritual virtue of some particular physical 
make-up.^ We can still say ‘We have Abraham’—or Arminius—'to our 
father’* when we have no other word of hope or justification left; and 
this plea is, in fact, the last resort of spiritu^ bankrupts. Here, in self¬ 
esteem’s last ditch, Zionists and National-Socialists meet; and here a de 
Gobineau rubs shoulders with a Gibbon; for the same ubiquitous ego¬ 
centric illusion is the common ground for the pessimism of a nineteenth- 
century French aristocrat who despairs of a Western Civilization that 
has bred out or killed out his own incomparable Nordic Race, and for 
the optimism of an eighteenth-century English man of letters who be¬ 
lieves in the prospects of a Western Civilization that has culminated in 
his day in his own incomparably polite society. An illusion that capti¬ 
vates such incongruously mixed company must spring from an Original 
Sin common to ^1 Human Nature, and not from any common element 
in the allegedly objective facts on which the rival claimants to a unique 
pre-eminence have sought to base their mutually incompatible preten¬ 
sions. 

Another indication that Gibbon’s optimism about the prospects of 
the Western Civilization was not grounded in any rational appreciation 
of contemporary Western experience is the significant fact that the same 
experience has moved other Western participants in it to view the Western 
World, not as a Paradise Regained which must be, and can be, preserved, 
but as a City of Destruction from which a faithful remnant must flee 
before this Gomorrah's ierry-built towers fall about a blindly unrepen¬ 
tant majority’s ears. The same landscape may take on irreconcilably 
different aspects from diametrically oppM)site standpoints. Where top- 
dog sees a heaven, under-dog will see a hell; and, in fact, while ‘the best 
of all possible worlds’ was l^ing commended to a comfortably placed 
religious, political, social, and intellectual ‘ascendancy’ by a Leibnitz 
and a Gibbon, the Early Modem, Late Modem, and post-Modem 
chapters of Western history were seeing the same world being de¬ 
nounced, repudiated, and deserted in equal good faith by a long series of 


I See IX. viiL 58»-623. 

* See I. L X33-46. 

* See III. liL X'lix. 

’ See II. L 207-49. 


* See VI. Til. 47“5*- 

* See I. i. 90-92. 

* See I. L 17^x80 and II. i. i93'’3. 
< Matt. iii. 9* 
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ardent secessionists. The Protestants revolted against a Roman Catholic 
Church which, in their eyes, had ceased to be Una Sancta to become the 
Scarlet Woman of the Apo^ypse.* The English shook from their feet 
the dust* of a trcacheroxis continent, and the Americans the dust of a 
treacherous hemisphere. And, when a Western internal proletariat had 
become as widespread as the 'capitalist' Western Civilization that, in the 
Communists’ indictment of it, stood accused of having reduced the 
proletariat to misery, the seceding Communists found in Russia a non* 
Western base of operations for mounting an attack upon Capitalism in 
its Western birthplace and citadel. The irreconcilability of these con¬ 
flicting appreciations of a Western Civilization’s value showed that all of 
them were subjective, and their subjectivity convicted all of them of 
inconclusiveness. 

Pessimism, of course, was no more proof than optimism against the 
possibility of being refuted by events. If Gibbon lived to see the out¬ 
break of the French Revolution refute his unfounded optimistic con¬ 
viction that History Itad come to an end in the eighteenth century, he 
was only suffering the same fate as his forebears the eleventh-century 
Western Millcnarians,’ whose no better founded pessimistic conviction 
that History was coming to an end on the thousandth anniversary of 
Christ’s nativity—or, falling that, at any rate on the thousandth anni¬ 
versary of the end of His mission on Earth—was no less conclusively 
refuted within their own lifetime by History's inconsiderate perform¬ 
ance of sailing on serenely through each, in turn, of these nicely calculated 
successive terminal dates. 

Nor did History merely insist on continuing to flow beyond the latest 
term that these Millenarians had prescribed for her. She completed 
their discomfiture by choosing the very date on which they had pre¬ 
dicted that she was to go out of action as her date for opening a new 
chapter in the growth-phase of these eccentric Millenarian pessimists' 
own society. An eleventh century of the Christian Era which, in the 
event, did not bring with it the end of the history of all things, did 
doubly falsify the Millenarians’ gloomy expectations by inaugurating, 
instead, the opening of a new chapter in the growth of the Western 
Civilization; and the fresh impetus acquired by this growing civilization 
in this critical passage of its history was actually comparable, in its 
vigour and creativity, to the classic flowering of the same civilization 
some four hundred years later. If it is a commonplace that the fifteenth 
century of the Christian Era saw the Western World move out of a 
'medieval’ into a 'modem’ stage of its growth, it is no less clear that the 
eleventh century of Western history witnessed a similar transition to 
'the Middle Ages’ from 'the Dark Ages’.^ Yet, in thus conclusively 
demonstrating the erroneousness of the eleventh-century Western MU- 
lenarians’ application to their own times of a Primitive Christianity’s 
belief in the imminence of Christ’s Second Coining, the course of 
Western history did not eradicate this traditional expectation from the 
minds of the confuted Millenarians’ descendants. In cultivated Western 

> Luke ix. Cp. MttX. x. 14; Mark vi. ii. 

4 See 1 . i. 171. 


» Rev. rvii. 3-6. 
i See I. i, 171, o. 1. 
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minds this belief did not fade out before the seventeenth century; in 
‘fundamentalist* Western Christian minds it was still alive in the present 
writer’s lifetime. 

The pessimist’s error of mistaking dawn for nightfall may be rarer 
than the optimist’s error of mistaking sunset for noon; yet the eleventh- 
century Western Christian Millenarians’ misapprehension of the char¬ 
acter of the age through which they were living has at least one striking 
counterpart in the Boeotian poet Hesiod’s misapprehension of the 
prospects of his own Hellenic Civilization in the eighth century b.c. 
Hesiod believed that the Iron Age into which it had l^en his fate to be 
born was a worse age than all previous ages* of human history. In his 
eyes it v.'as an age that was to see Honour and Justice, the slowest of the 
Gods to despair of Human Nature, at last break off their losing battle 
against triumphantly aggressive forces of evil and sorrowfully withdraw 
from the terrestrial arena, leaving human sinners and sufferers to their 
self-inflicted fate. The iron had entered into this eighth-century Hellenic 
prophet’s soul.* 

‘O would that I had not tarried to live thereafter with the fifth race, but 
had either died before or had been bom after; for now in these latter days 
is the Race of Iron. Never by day shall they rest from travail and sorrow, 
and never by night from the hand of the spoiler; and cruel are the cares 
which the Gods shall give them. The father shall not be of one mind with 
the children nor the children with the father, nor the guest with the host 
that receives him, nor friend with friend, nor shall brother cleave to 
brother as aforetime. Parents shall swiftly age and swiftly be dishonoured, 
and they shall reproach their children and chide them with cruel words. 
Wretches that know not the visitation of the Gods! Such as these would 
not repay their aging parents for their nurture. The righteous man or the 
good man or he that keeps his oath shall not find favour, but they shall 
honour rather the doer of wrong and the proud man insolent. Right shall 
rest in might of hand and Ruth shall be no more. The wicked shall do 
hurt to his better by use of crookid words with oath to crown them. All 
the sons of sorrowful Man shall have Strife for their helpmate—harsh- 
voiced Strife of hateful countenance, rejoicing in evil. 

‘And then, at long last, shall those spirits go their way to Olympus from 
the wide-wayed Earth, with their beautiful faces veiled in whote raiment, 
seeking the company of the immortals, and leaving behind them the com¬ 
pany of men—even the spirits of Ruth and Retribution. Pain and grief are 
the portion that shall be left for mortal men, and there shall be no defence 
against the evil day.’* 

The sincerity of Hesiod’s cry of anguish is transparent; yet it is mani¬ 
fest in retrospect that Hesiod in the eighth century b.c. was misreading 
the signs of the times as egregiously as the Millenarians were to misread 
them in the eleventh century of the Christian Era. Hesiod’s announce¬ 
ment of the withdrawal of Astraca was just as wide of the mark as the 
Millenarians’ announcement of the approach of the Last Judgement; 

> The diffnetion of a post-Minoan heroic age in Hetiod'a retrospective vision of it 
through two dUFereot lenses hat been noticed in VIII. vui. 74-78* 

a ‘rerrum pertransiit inin\am eiut’. Psalm cr. xS, as mistranslated in the Vulgate 
version (where it is numbered dv. 18). 

s Hesiod: Workt and Doyt, II. 174-aot. 
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for 'the Dark Night of the Soul’ is a darkness that is the herald, not of 
Death, but of Dawn. 

Thus feelings prove to be as inconclusive as statistics when we in¬ 
terrogate them as witnesses in an inquiry into the prospects of the 
Western Civilization; and, now that we have drawn blank in these two 
preliminary reconnaissances, it is time to have recourse to our well-tried 
empirical method of investigation. 



C. THE TESTIMONY OF THE HISTORIES 
OF THE CIVILIZATIONS 

(I) WESTERN EXPERIENCES WITH NON-WESTERN 
PRECEDENTS 

I N earlier Parts of this Study we have tried to gain some insight into 
the causes of the breakdowns of civilizations and into the process of 
their disintegrations by making empirical surveys of relevant historical 
facts,* and in these surveys we have taken a synoptic view of evidence 
from the histories of all the civilizations known to us, including the 
Western, At the point which we have now reached in our present in¬ 
quiry into the prospects of the Western Civilization mid-w’ay through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, it may be useful to recall and 
review any conspicuous counterparts in Western history of phenomena 
in the histories of other civilizations which, in those histories, are recog¬ 
nizable symptoms of breakdown and disintegration. 

In studying the breakdowns of civilizations, we found that the cause 
was, in every case, some failure of self-determination, and that, when 
human beings thus lost control over their own destinies, this social 
disaster usu^ly turned out to have been the consequence of a moral 
aberration. A broken-down society, community, or indmdual would 
prove to have forfeited a salutary freedom of choice through having 
fallen into bondage to some idol of its own making. Mid-way through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era the Western Society was mani¬ 
festly given over to the worship of a number of idols that had been the 
bane of other civilizations in the past; but, among these, one stood out 
above all the rest, and this ^vas the cult of the institution of Parochial 
Sovereignty embodied in parochial states that were being worshipped by 
their respective subjects as very gods* and that were demonstrating 
their demonic power over their devotees by exacting from them human 
sacrifices of ever greater enormity in cycles of ^tricidal wars of a 
violence that was increasing in a geometrical progression. 

This grimly prominent feature of post-Modem Western life was a 
terrifying portent on two accounts: first because this idolization of 

• See IV. iv. 7-584; V. V. 15-568: end V. vt. 1-336. 

* At »ome date during the Utter pert of the bresthing-ipiee between the general wera 
of A.D. 191^-18 and A.D. 1939-45, the writer of ebU Study heard the presiding officer of 
one of the livery companies of the City of London bear teatimony which was convincing, 
because it was unseitconscious, to the primacy, in hii \V€ltamchama\g, of one of these 
tribe-worship*. The occasion was a dinner at which the company was entertaining the 
delegates to an international congress thst was in Bcaaion in London at the time, and the 
presiding officer had risen to propose the toast 'Church and King’. Having it on hi* 
mind that a majority of his gueats were foreignen who would not be familiar with an 
English tribal custom, the president prefaced the toast with sn apology and an explana¬ 
tion. No doubt, he said, the order in which he had rehearsed the two inadtutiona that 
were to be honoured conjoindy in the toast that he was about to propose might lecm to 
a foreigner not only quaint but perhaps even potitively unseemly. He apologixed for 
sbiding, nevertheless, by the traaitional order, and expUined that be did so because it 
was the pride of the city companies to be meticulous in preserving antique usages, even 
when these had become so anachronistic as to be open to misconstruction by the un¬ 
initiated. 
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belligerent parochial sovereign states was the true, though unavowed, 
religion of a great majority of the inhabitants of the Westernizing World 
of the day' and, secondly, because this false and maleficent religion had 
been the death of no less than fourteen civilizations for certain, and per¬ 
haps of no less than sixteen, out of the twenty-one civilizations that had 
come into existence during the currency of this species of Society up to 
date. 

Fratricidal warfare of ever increasing violence between parochial 
sovereign states had been by far the commonest cause of mortality 
among civilizations of all three generations.* In the first generation it had 
certainly been the destruction of the Sumeric* and the Andean* Civiliza¬ 
tion, and probably the destruction of the Mtnoan^ as well. In the second 
generation it had destroyed the Babylonic,* the Indie,’ the Syriac,* the 
Hellenic,’the Sinic,'®theMexic,*' andtheYucatcc.'* In the third genera¬ 
tion it had destroyed the Orthodox Christian Civilization, both in its 
main body'^ and in its Russian offshoot;'* the Far Eastern Civilization 
in its Japanese offshoot;” the Hindu'* and the Iranic.*’ Of the five re¬ 
maining known representatives of the species of Society to which the 
Western Civilization belon|ed, we may suspect that the Hittite Civiliza¬ 
tion likewise had brought itself to ruin by fratricidal warfare at home 
before it had run full tilt against a petrified Egyptian World and had subse¬ 
quently succumbed to a barbarian Vdlkerwanderung;'* and there were 
only four foundered civilizations whose evil genius had probably or 
certainly been an idol of a different clay. The evidence about the break¬ 
down and disintegration of the Mayan Civilization that had been yielded 
by archaeological exploration so far was negative in the sense that it 
showed hardly a trace ofanyrava^ of fratiicidal warfare;'® the more 
abundant evidence about the breakdowns of the Egyptiac Civilization 
and the Far Eastern Civilization in China indicated that the idol to which 
these had sacrificed their lives had been, not Parochial Sovereignty as¬ 
serting itself in fratricidal warfare, but an oecumenical polity—‘the Old 
Kingdom’ in the one case*® and in the other case the Sui and T’ang evoc¬ 
ation of a ghost of the Han Empire*'—which had brought with it the 
additional incubus of a more and more top-heavy and parasitic bureau¬ 
cracy. The incubus of a parasitic Nomad institution in ^rtibits agricola- 
rum —the slave-asccndancy of the Egyptian Mamluks**—may have been 
the death of the Arabic Civilization,” unless the fate of this society was a 
solitary instance of assassination by the hand of an alien assailant.** 

An idol whose cult had thus proved fatal to fourteen or sixteen out of 
twenty-one representatives of the species of Society to which the Western 
Civilization belonged manifestly could not be worshipped by its latter- 
day Western devotees with impunity. This form of collective self-wor- 
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ship had, in fact, already been the death of a Western city'State cosmos 
which had disengaged itself from, and forged ahead of, the rest of the 
Western World in the Medieval Age of Western history.* In the unhappy 
experience of this abortive sub-society within a Western Christian body 
social, the Venetians’ idolization of their own dead collective self from 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth century of the Christian Era* had, as we 
have seen, been a startlingly close counterpart of the Athenians’ idoliza¬ 
tion of their dead collective self from the fourth century b.C. onwards;’ 
and such examples from the history of the disintegration of a Western 
sub-society were not the only cases of this spiritual malady in the history 
of the Western World. While the Epimethean stance of Eire* might per¬ 
haps be discounted on the ground that this was a defensive reaction of a 
submerged relic of an originally alien Far Western Christian Civilization 
which was showing in this way its recalcitrance to the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion’s attempt to assimilate it, the reaction of the Virginians and the 
South Carolinians to their defeat in the Civil War of a.d. 1861-5 
United Stales* was an indubitable post-Modem Western instance of the 
Venetian-Athenian attitude; and, while this backward-turned posture 
was peculiarly incongruous with the forward-looking outlook normally 
characteristic of pioneers on new ground, the post-BeUum Epimethean- 
ism of ‘the Old South' of the United States was not so significant a 
portent for the prospects of the Western World as a whole as the Epi- 
metheanism that had become rife in France after the General War of 
A.D. 1914-18 and, to a still greater degree, after the General War of a.d. 
I939-45- 

Moreover, in the Western World as a whole in the post-Modem chap¬ 
ter of its history, the devastating effects of the idolization of parochial 
sovereign states had been enhanced by the importation of a demonic 
‘drive’ into the suicidal performances of these tribal gods’ votaries. The 
restraining influence of an oecumenicalism on the ecclesiastical plane 
which the Western Civilization had inherited from its chrysalis the 
Western Christian Church had been removed by a lamentable victory of 
parochialism over oecumenicalism in Western life on this ecclesiastical 
plane at the transition to the Modem Age from the Middle Ages.^ The 
capacity of the parochial sovereign states of a Modem Western World to 
ruin their common civilization by ruining one another had been en¬ 
hanced by the importation into their statecraft of an Italian efliciency 
which had been the unfortunate legacy of a foundering Medieval Western 
city-state cosmos^ The impact of Nationalism upon the historic political 
map of a Late Modern Western World had imported a new ferocity into 
the fratricidal wars between Western parochial states by most inexpe¬ 
diently raising the stakes.* In the paroxysm of wars fought in the name of 
Nationalism coupled with some form of political ideology which had be¬ 
gun with the outbreak of the American Revolutionary War in a J). 1775, 
the contests could no longer be kept ‘temperate and undecisive’ because 
the parochial states of the Western World were now fighting one another 

* See III. iiL aog end 34a“SO. * Sec IV. iv. a74“S9. 

J See IV. iv. *63-74. * See IV. iv. 291-4. » See IV. iv. a89-9t. 

• See IV. iv. 214-22. » See IV. iv. 198-200. • See IV. iv. 185-^. 
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—as the Sinic parochial states had fought one another in the second and 
final paroxysm of a Sinic Time of Troubles—for their very existence, 
and no longer just for an inclination of the Balance of Power that would 
be too slight to menace the warring society’s ‘general state of happi¬ 
ness’. ‘ The most serious of all these aggravations of an evil which was, at 
the best, a galloping consumption was, however, the impact of two re¬ 
cently begotten Western demons, Democracy and Industrialism, upon 
both Parochial Sovereignty* and an inter-state warfare* that could never 
be abolished so long as Parochial Sovereignty was permitted to survive. 

An Industrial Revolution that had overtaken the Western World in 
the eighteenth century of the Christian Era was an unmistakable coun¬ 
terpart of the economic revolution that had overtaken the Hellenic World 
in the sixth century b.c. and this likeness was ominous inasmuch as the 
effect of either of these revolutions on the economic plane had been to in¬ 
crease the aggregate productivity of the society in which the revolution had 
taken place through the expedient of creating a single large-scale economic 
unit out of the hundreds of small-scale economic units of which the society 
had previously been composed. Communities that had previously made 
their living by subsistence farming had now combined to increase their 
output and their income by learning to produce specialized commodities 
—not only agricultural but now also industrial—for export in exchange 
for imports of raw materials and foodstuffs. Parochial communities 
that had formerly been economically autarkic had thus now become 
economically interdependent; and even the largest and wealthiest of 
them could no longer resume its former economic autarky, however 
keenly it might regret the loss of it, since the penalty would have been 
a prohibitively precipitous fall from a now customary standard of 
living (in the material sense of the term).* Thus the effect of the Western 
and the Hellenic economic revolution alike had been to give the society a 
new structure on the economic plane that \va3 incongruous with its 
structure on the political plane. On the economic plane the society had 
now been unified, whereas on the political plane it had continued to be 
partitioned among a litter of parochial states. This incongruity had 

' Gibbon, E.: 'GenenI Observations on the Fall of the Roman Empire in the West', 
at the end of chip, xxxviii of 7 A« History of tho DttUnt and Pall ^ (A« Roman Emptrt. 

* See IV. iv. 156-85. 9 See IV. iv. 141-55. 

* See I. i. 24-35; Iv. iv. 200-14; and IX. vUi. 229-30. 

* Theproerestive integration of the Western World on the ecotwmic plane as a result of 
the Industruil Revolution has been noticed already in another context (pp. 314, above). 
'Bare as they are and short their span, the annala reveal', not only in the United States 
but likennse in the World at large, 'a secular trend towards territorial expansion of 
business relations and a concomitant trend towards economic unity* (Mitchell, W, C.: 
Business Cycles and their Setting (New York 1927 (reprinted >930), N.B.E.R.,) p. 446. 
Cp. p. 456). 'The larger the agricultural element in a given nation, the less likely are that 
nation’s business cy^ea to fit neatly into the international pattern over a long series of 
years. For two nations vrith large farming interests are not likely to have closely similar 
harvest fluctuations year after year* (ibid., p. m 8). 'The quiet busineas forces working 
to%vard uniformity of fortunes must be powerful indeed to impress a common pattern 
upon the course of business cycles in many countries* (ibid., p. 450). ‘Undoubtedly a 
larger proportion of the population’ of Great Briuin 'felt the impact of the tnde cycle 
on their lives and fortunes in 1910 than in 1790* (Rostow, W. W.: British Economy 6/ the 
Nineteenth Centuiy ^xford i948> Clarendon Press), p. 44). We have already cited A. C. 
Pigou’s dictum (in industrial Pluetstations, and ed. (London 1929. Macmillan), p. it) 
that, by a.d. 1872, the Industrial fluctuations in the economic activity of a Westernizing 
World had come to be oecumenical in their geographical range. 
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created a tension of a magnitude proportionate to its own; and the in¬ 
congruity had been so extreme that the tension had become intolerable. 

In the history of the Hellenic Civilization this tension had generated 
a Time of Troubles manifesting itself in two paroxysms of inter-state 
warfare, of which the second had been more devastating than the first;* 
and the idolization of the ephemeral institution of the city-state had died 
so hard in Hellenic hearts* that the troubles had lasted for four hundred 
years—from the outbreak of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War in 
431 B.C. until the establishment of a Pax Augusta in 31 b . c . —before the 
rending tension had been relieved at last by a political revolution that 
had brought the political map of the Hellenic World into tardy con¬ 
formity with a unitary economic map which had been in existence by 
then for at least five hundred years. The establishment of an Hellenic 
universal state to serve as a political framework for an Hellenic oecu¬ 
menical economy had been a^ieved too late to save the life of the Hel¬ 
lenic Society; it had availed merely to bring it a temporary reprieve; and 
the expiry of this four-hundrcd-years-Iong period of grace had been the 
signal for the demise of a society which had indicted mortal wounds on 
itself at least as early as the onset of the second paroxysm of its Time of 
Troubles in the Hannibalic War {gerebatur ziS-zoz B.c.). What was 
going to be the effect of the same tension, arising from the same incon¬ 
gruity, in the life of a Western World which, since the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution, had become, in its turn, a unity on the economic plane while 
continuing to be partitioned on the political plane among a litter of still, 
and indeed perhaps now more than ever, fanatically worshipped paro¬ 
chial sovereign states ? Would the Western World, unlike the Hellenic 
World, succeed in arriving at some less belated and less radical solution 
of this problem than the ultima ratio of abolishing fratricidal warfare 
by abolishing the war-generating institution of Parochial Sovereignty 
through a liquidation of all existing parochial states and the establish¬ 
ment of a single universal state in ^eir stead ? 

One discouraging symptom in Modem Western history had been the 
emergence there, first in Prussia and latterly in Germany at large, of a 
militarism that had been deadly in the hbtories of other civilizations. 
Militarism was a portentous moral evil because it was an abnormal one. 
The millions of human beings who had sacrificed wealth, happiness, and 
life itself in fighting the bames of some parochial state, whose subjects 
they had happened to be, had mostly gone to war, not because they had 
delighted in War for its own sake, but because they had more or less rue¬ 
fully resigned themselves to war-making as an evil necessary for the pre¬ 
servation of another evil—Parochial Sovereignty—to which they had 
perversely said ‘Be thou my good’.* In contrast to this normal negative 
human attitude towards the evU of War, militarism was a state of mind 
in which War had ceased to be looked upon merely as a means of serving 
an idolized state and had become an idol and an end in itself; and thu 
cult of War was manifestly something contrary to Human Nature. 

On this showing, it was disquieting for a Western historian to recall in 

• See V. vj. 287-91. » See IV. ir. 303-20. 

* Milton: Paradit* L«tt, Book IV, L no. 
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A.D. 1952 that a Modem Western militarism in its pristine Prussian form 
had made its first appearance— regnantibm Frederko GuUelmo I et Fre- 
derko II, A.D. 1713-56— in an age in which, of all a^es of latter-day 
Western history, the evil of War had been at its minimum.* Yet this 
Western militarism, as It had been practised in Prussia in the days of 
Frederick the Great and even in the darker days of Bismarck, had been, 
like the Hellenic militarism practised at Sparta in the days of Cleomenes 
I, a vice that had still been kept within bounds by a surviving respect for 
at least some of a civilization’s traditional conventions. The more devas¬ 
tating militarism of a post-Bismarckian Prussia-Germany which had 
brought upon the Western World the catastrophe of a.d. 1914-18 had 
been a Western counterpart of a Spartan spirit, exacerbated by the 
Great Atheno-Pcloponnesian War of 431-404 b.c., which had found its 
nemesis in 371 b.c. at Leuctra, or of a Babylonic militarism practised in 
Assyria in the days of Asshurnazirpal 11 and Shalmaneser 111 {regnabant 
883-824 B.C.). As for the mad-dog militarism of a National-Socialist 
Germany, this could only be compared with the last phase of the furor 
Assyriacus, after its temperature had been raised to the third degree by 
Tiglath-Pilescr III {regnabat 746-727 B.c.).* It was true that, in a.d. 
1952, it might look as if the fires of Western militarism had at least tem¬ 
porarily burnt themselves out, even in Germany, and at the same date it 
seemed improbable that even the virus of Russophobia would prove suffi¬ 
ciently inflammatory to kindle the same flame in the traditionally un- 
propitious atmosphere of the United States. Nevertheless, the fact that, 
no farther than seven years back, one of the principal nations of the 
Western World had been still waging an unprovoked war for war’s sake, 
and this with all its might, %vas a fact of bad augury for the Western 
Civilization’s prospects. 

To set against these bad omens on a Western World’s horizon in a.d. 
1952 there were, on the other hand, certain more auspicious symptoms. 

For example, the Epimethean self-worship of Venice and the other 
ci-devant city-states in Italy and Germany had yielded in the end to new 
allegiances in the course of the three or four generations running from 
A.D. i789tOA.D. 1871; and, though at that stage the Venetians had merely 
exchanged their parochial loyalty to Venice for a parochial loyalty to 
Italy, and the Liibeckers their loyalty to Lubeck for a loyalty to Germany, 
the veiy fact that such old and, in their dotage, apparently hard-set 
idolatries had at least once been transcended gave some ground for hope 
that the descendants of those converts from the worship of a city-state to 
the worship of a nation-state might one day transfer their allegiance to a 
universal state between whose provinces war would be impracticable. It 
was also a good sign that, eighty-seven years after the forcible reincor¬ 
poration of a Southern Confederacy into the United States, the de¬ 
scendants of bellicose Southern secessionists had become reconciled to 
a political destiny which had been imposed by force of arms upon their 
great-grandfathers. 

Moreover, there was one ancient institution—no less evil than War 
itself—which the Western Civilization had plucked out and cast from it, 

* Sec IV. iv. 142-50. » Sec IV. iv. 473, n. 3. 
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albeit at the cost of a terrible civil war in one province of the Western 
World in which a ‘peculiar institution’ had been obstinately maintained 
for some thirty years after its abolition in the Western World at large.* 
A Western World which had succeeded in abolishing Slavery in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era might surely take heart from the 
memory of this unprecedented victory of a Christian ideal in a Western 
arena as it addressed itself in the twentieth century to HSrakles’ next 
labour, namely the attempt to abolish the coeval institution of War; for 
War and Slavery had been twin cancers of Civilization ever since this 
species of socie^ had first emerged; and the nineteenth-century con¬ 
quest of one of these two fell social diseases was therefore a good augury 
for the Western Society’s prospects in its twentieth-century campaign 
against the disease of War. 

The abolition of Slavery in a nineteenth-century Western World had 
also been a particularly notable triumph on two accounts. In the first 
place Slavery, like War, had been a potent cause of mortality among 
civilizations in the past. Slavery as an instrument of government and 
war had conspired with War itself to bring an Ottoman Civilization to 
grief ;* Slavery as an instrument of specialization in economic production 
had similarly conspired with War to bring an Hellenic Civilization to grief 
during the second paroxysm of its Time of Troubles ;* and a Modern 
Western Society’s decisive victory over an evil that had thus proved al¬ 
most as puissant as War in defeating other civilizations in the past was 
therefore impressive evidence of moral health in a latter-day Western 
body social. The second reason why the abolition of Slavery in a nine¬ 
teenth-century Western World was noteworthy was because this evil in 
this century in this social milieu had been raised to a potency without 
precedent in any previous chapter of Western history by the impact of 
the new motive-power of Industrialism. On the cotton plantations in 
‘the Old South’ of the United States, Slavery had been harnessed to the 
production of a crop supplying the raw material for a mechanized textile 
industry which was the master craft of Industrialism in that stage of its 
development. A victory over an ancient social institution into which a 
youthful Industrialism had put a demonic new ‘drive’ was a victory that 
might well be pregnant with future moral triumphs. 

Moreover, a Western Society that in a.d. 1952 was still being worsted 
by War, eighty-seven years after its triumph over Slavery, could take 
heart from its record on other spiritual battlefields where the issue was 
still in the balance. 

In its response to a challenge presented by the impact of Industrialism 
on the institution of Private Property,♦ the Western Society had already 
made some headway in Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries. New 
Zealand and Australia in forcing a passage between Scylla and Charybdis. 
The empirical compromises betw'cen Free Economic Enterprise and 
Socialism that were being worked out in those countries in that genera¬ 
tion promised on the one hand to steer clear of an untempered economic 
individualism that would have driven all but a masterful minority to the 

* See Ill. iii. aa-50. 
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wall if economic enterprise had been left uncontrolled in an age in which 
Industrialism had put a demonic ‘drive’ into it, w'hile on the other hand 
this homoeopathic inoculation of a disordered body social with a moderate 
dose of soci^ism was a prophylactic against the danger of the society’s 
succumbing to a totalitarianism that would have imposed on human 
beings the social justice of the ant-heap and the beehive at the cost of 
forcibly depriving them of Man’s distinctive birthright of freedom. 

In the same generation the Western Society had also been achieving 
some success in coping with the impact of Democracy upon Education.* 
In throwing open to the majority an intellectual treasure-house which 
had been a sm^ minority’s jealously guarded and oppressively exploited 
preserve since the dawn of Civilization,* the Modern Western spirit of 
Democracy had given Mankind a new hope at the cost of exposing it 
to a new danger. The danger lay in the opening which a rudimentary 
universal education gave for propaganda, and in the skill and unscrupu¬ 
lousness with which this opportunity had been seized by salesmen for 
advertising their wares and by news agencies, ‘pressure groups', political 
parties, and the public relations departments of firms and governments 
for ‘selling’ their policies. The hope lay in the possibility that these ex¬ 
ploiters of a semi-educated public would prove unable to 'condition' their 
victims so thoroughly as to succeed in preventing them from continuing 
their education; for, if only they could continue it, it might be expected 
to carry them to a point at which they would begin to become capable of 
detecting intellectual dishonesty and penalizing intellectual foul play. 

Education was a two-edged sword which could be used at will, by the 
powers that wielded it, either for opening the minds of their fellow 
human beings to a liberating truth* or for subduing them to a cramping 
dogma. At time of writing, when this mental strife between En¬ 
lightenment and Obscurantism was raging aequo Marie in the 'demo¬ 
cratic' as well as the ‘totalitarian’ provinces of a Westernizing World,* 

* See IV. tv. xga-S. * See IV. iv. 418-21. * John viii. 3a. 

* The extent to which people’s opinion and feelings were beiM ‘oonditioned* in the 
West in the twentieth century of tne Christian Ers, e\’cn in a western country that 
boested of itself that it was democratic, had been brought home to the present writer by 
an amusuu incident at an unofficial international conference convened at Kyoto in the 
autumn otA-D. 1929 by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Thi» conference was attended by representatives of a number of countries with 
frontages on the Pacific Ocean; and, when English-speaking Westerners from the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zetland, and the United Kingdom found themselves 
sitting round the tame table with Chinese and Japanese colleaguct, they put their heads 
together st>d decided with one accord to improve the shining hour by aoing oomething, 
out of school, to advance their Oriental colleagues' education in the principles of 
‘Democracy’. To this end they planned a series of evening meetings at which distin¬ 
guished ‘Anglo-Saxon* speakers were to hold forth to a voluntary clsss of Oriental nco- 

g hytes on divers aspects of this beatific Western institution, and they placed ‘Public 
'pinion’ at the head of their select Ust of edifying topics. On the appointed evening 
their Oriental colleagues courteously presented themselves, the ditonguished Anglo- 
Saxon speaker spoke his lines, and the Anglo-Saxon chairman then cslM for questions 
in an intonotion suggesting that he expectra the response to be a negative one, while the 
Anglo-Saxon supiMrters of the chair sat back in a row and relaxed with the air of men 
who hod accomplished a meritorious evening's work. The atmosphere changed, how¬ 
ever, from one of drowsy complacency to one of expectant amusement when a little 
Chinese lady, sitting in the back row, asked permission, not to put a question, but to 
make a atatement. What on earth could a middle-aged headmlitress from Changsha, in 
the far interior of China, have to say ^ 

^ 'During the war’, meaning the war of a.d. 1914-18, the little lady began, ‘I was living 
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there was no reason to take it as a foregone conclusion that an insidious 
Propaganda would win a permanent victory anywhere over an innate 
Human Intelligence. The impact of Democracy upon Education, how¬ 
ever, was not 80 formidable a challenge to the Spirit of Man as the im¬ 
pact of Civilization, reinforced by the ‘drives’ of both Democracy and 
Industrialism, on the Division of Labour and on an indispensable but 
perilous social drill which we have labelled 'mimesis’;* yet these, again, 
were not the battlefields that were likely to prove decisive for the Western 
Civilization’s destiny. The plane on which the decisive spiritual battle 
was likely to be fought was neither the military nor the political nor the 
social nor the economic nor the intellectual; for in a.d. 1952 the crucial 
questions confronting Western Man were all religious. 

Had the fanatically positive Judaic, if not the unfanatically negative 
Indie, higher religions been discredited beyond repair by the incrimi¬ 
nating historical record of an intolerance that had given the lie to their 
professions ?* Was there any virtue in the religious toleration into which 
a Western World, disillusioned by the inconclusive savagery of the Wars 
of Relidon, had subsided towards the close of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era, at the opening of a Late Modem Age of Western 
history?* How long would Western souls find it bearable to go on living 
in an empty, swept, and garnished house And, now that ^e discom¬ 
fort of a spiritual vacuum had tempted them to open the door to such 
devils as Nationalism and Fascism and Communism, how was their 
vaunted latter-day conversion to a belief in tolerance likely to stand this 
test ? Toleration had been easy to practise in a lukewarm age of Western 
history in which all varieties of Western Christianity lud lost their 
former hold on Western hearts and minds, while these had not yet found 
any alternative objects for their frustrated devotion. Now that they had 
gone a whoring after other gods,* would an eighteenth-century toleration 
hold its own against a twentieth-century recrudescence of a seventeenth- 
century fanaticism which, in Gibbon’s naively optimistic belief, had 
been exorcized once and for all from the precincts of a ‘polite’ society ? 
And, even supposing that a fanatical intolerance were to bring upon 
itself, once again, when harnessed to the service of idolized parochial 
states, the discredit into which it had eventually fallen when it had raged 
in the service of warring Western Christian sects, might not this vice 
even then regain its hold on human hearts and minds once more by 

in BUckheath*—And, at the mention of thii familur luburb of London, the Engluhmcn 
in the room eli woke up with a atart. 'I was living in Blackheath,' she went on, 'snd 
travelling to my office in London every morning in a suburban train; ao I could observe 
what newspapers my fellow-travellcn were reading, and could listen to their comments 
on the news of the day. After a few days of this, I found myself able to tell each of them 
what his views would be before he had opened his mouth. “Now you have been reading 
Daiiy Mail," 1 would say to one of them, “so your opinions on this morning’s news 
will be such and such. You, though, have been reading Tkt Daily Netat, so your opinions 
will be these”. These predictions were fairly simple,' sne said, 'so 1 thought 1 shoxild like 
to tell you about this exFwriencc of mine, as a small contribution to a study of public 
opinion—at least, as this is understood in the West.’ 

This was enough. That same evening, before going to bed, the Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
mittee for the education of Orientals in Democracy held an emergency meeting and 
cancelled the rest of their programme. « See IV. iv. 333-45* 

» See IV. iv. 333-7. * See IV. iv. 337-8. 

« Matt. xii. 44. Cp. Luke xi. 35. * Judges ii. 17. 
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ta 3 ung service, this time, with an idol standing, not for division, but for 
unity? 

Wanderers in a Western wilderness, astray from their forefathers’ 
One True God, who had been taught by a fur^er bout of disillusioning 
experience that parochial states, like sectarian churches, were idols whose 
worship brought not peace but a sword,' might be tempted to seize upon 
a Collective Humanity as an alternative object for idolization.* A 'reli¬ 
gion of Humanity’ which had missed fire in the frigid mould of a Com- 
tian Positivism had set the World ablaze when it had been fired from 
the canon’s mouth of a Marxian Commimism. Would a life-and-death 
struggle for the salvation of souls which Christianity had waged and won 
in its youth against an Hellenic worship of a Collective Humanity em¬ 
bodied in oecumenical cults of Dea Roma and Divus Caesar have to be 
fought out again, two thousand years later, against some latter-day em- 
bo^ment of a worship of the same Leviathan? The Hellenic precedent 
raised the question without revealing the answer to a mid-twentieth- 
century inquirer into the Western Civilization’s prospects. 

If, in our review of Western experiences with non-Western prece¬ 
dents, we now pass on from the symptoms of breakdown to the symp¬ 
toms of disintegration, we shall recall that, in our analysis of schism in 
the body social, we found unmistakable traces, in a latter-day Western 
World, of the epiphany of a dominant minority* and of an internal and 
an external proletariat.* 

The Western World’s external proletariat will make little demand upon 
our attention; for our general conclusion* that the barbarians had played 
no more than an insignificant part in the histories of the civilizations was 
conspicuously borne out by the situation on the Western World’s anti¬ 
barbarian marches at the time of writing.^ The fate of the surviving 
barbarians had been sealed, as far back as the seventeenth century of the 
Christian Era, by the success of two sedentary Powers in encircling a 
Eurasian Steppe that had been the most devastating source of barbarian 
eruptions for at least three thousand five hundred years; and, though 
neither the Russian nor the Manchu Power had been a Western polity, 
their combined achievement had redounded to the benefit of a Western 
Civilization that had been expanding all over the Oikoumeni thanks to a 
mastery, not of the Steppe, but of the Ocean. By a.d. 1952 the last sur¬ 
viving enclaves of still recalcitrant barbarians were all manifestly on the 
verge of being eliminated. By the same date, however, it could already 
be foreseen that the barbarians would not pass out of existence without 
leaving their mark on the life of their victorious antagonists. 

At the very moment when a Western Society armed by a Western 
Science w*as conquering the barbarians in the fiesh, Barbarism was taking 
its revenge by finding its way into the souls of its Western conquerors.’ 
A regressive Western Neobarbarism, which, in the breathing-space be¬ 
tween a First and a Second World War, had made so disconcerting an 
epiphany first in Italy and then in Germany,^ was, of course, morally far 

* Mktt. X. 34. * See IV. iv. 300-3. * See V, t. 40-41 and 4 S- 49 - 

* See V. T. i5»-94 and 319-37. * See 1 .1. 5&-62 and Vllt. vlii, paisim. 

• See pp. 743-4. below. ’ See pp. 744-5. below. 

• Sec V. V. 334-7. 
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more evil and politically far more formidable than the relatively innocent 
pristine Barbarism into whose heritage it had entered; and this evil had 
not been exorcized from Western souls by the military overthrow of an 
Italian Fascism and a German National-Socialism; for this perverse 
Western manifestation of Original Sin was an occupational disease of a 
semi-educated urban lower middle class that was as ubiquitous as the 
Western Civilization itself,* and there was perhaps no province of the 
Western World in which this class was not in some danger of succumbing 
to this malady. In an inter-war Italy and Germany, the heart of the 
disease had shown itself to be a morbid state of public opinion and feeling 
that was sufficiently malignant, and at the same time sufficiently wide¬ 
spread, to give an opening in public life for criminal activities. In this 
odious atmosphere a villain could count on being able to win popularity 
and power for himself by making preposterously false charges against 
the innocent, since it was an atmosphere in which the innocent had only 
to be accused of impiety against the current idols of the market-place to 
find themselves permanently under a cloud, however concltisively they 
might have proved their integrity, while the unscrupulous had only to 
launch such accusations to hnd themselves the heroes of the hour, even 
when they had been convicted of having known their charges to be false 
before they had launched them. In a.d. 1952 a touch of this painfully 
familiar inter-war Italian and German atmosphere was perceptible in 
the United States; and, though, in a North American social milieu, this 
spiritual malaria might be expected to bring about its own cure by stimu¬ 
lating a host of antagonistic spiritual forces to deliver a vigorous counter¬ 
attack, it was nevertheless disquieting for all people of good will in a 
stricken and beleaguered Western Community that such symptoms 
should have manifested thexnselves at all in the one Western country 
that, after a Second World War, still remained capable of serving as the 
arsenal, citadel, and conning-tower of Democracy in the Western sense 
of the word. 

In the same chapter of Western history a vanishing external prole¬ 
tariat was also leaving its mark on Western life in a more direct and con¬ 
crete way; for the d-devant barbariaiu were being eliminated for the 
most part, not by being physically exterminated, but by being trans¬ 
ferred to the ran^ of a Western internal proletariat which by this time 
had come to embrace a great majority of the living generation of Man¬ 
kind.* 

The thus forcibly domesticated ci-devant barbarians were actually one 
of the smallest of the contingents of which this vast twentieth-cen¬ 
tury Western internal proletariat was composed. A far larger quota of 
the human beings who had been reduced to the status implied in the 
word ‘Natives’* by the sweep of a latter-day Western imperialism^ were 
children of non-Western civilizations that had been caught, like the 
last of the barbarians, in a world-encompassing Western net. A third 
contingent—the most unhappy and therefore the most actively dissident 
of the three—consisted of diracinis of divers origiits, Western as well as 

* See V. V. 153-4. end p. 744, below. 

♦ See III. iii. 133 tod 148-50, and V. v. 4 S- 47 * 
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1 See I. 1. 33 and 151-3. 
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non-Western, who had suffered divers degrees of coercion. There were 
the descendants of African negroes who had been taken prisoners or kid¬ 
napped, been sold into slavery, and been forcibly transported beyond 
the Atlantic to the Americasthere were the descendants of indentured 
Indian and Chinese coolies whose migration overseas had often in effect 
been just as involuntary as the African’s, even though their virtual servi¬ 
tude might have been imposed on them under the legal cover of a formal 
contract. There were the descendants of transported West-European 
indentured servants and convicts* whose prospects had been less tragic 
than those of the Asiatic coolie or the African slave, since these tem¬ 
porarily disfranchised children of a 'S^^estem household had been able to 
look forward to recovering their personal liberty after they had worked 
out the term of their sentence, and to finding themselves thereafter in as 
good a position as any voluntary emigrant of their own race to take ad¬ 
vantage of opportunities offered by a new country. There were exiles 
whose banishment had been the penalty, not of real or imaginary crimes 
or misdemeanours, but of imputed heresies—religious, political, or 
ideological.* And there were emigrants who had chosen to go into a 
voluntary exile rather than continue to put up with a state of hopeless 
poverty to which the niggardliness of Nature or the injustice of their 
fellow men would have continued to condemn them if they had clung to 
an ancestral home. 

There were other d^acinds who had been uprooted without suffering a 
sea-change. The most flagrant examples of ‘proletarianization’ in a post- 
Modem Western World were ‘the Poor Whites’ in ‘the Old South’ of the 
United States and in the Union of South Africa, who, after having 
crossed the Ocean in order to better themselves, had sunk to the soci^ 
and moral level of their more successful fellow colonists' imported or 
indigenous African helots/ There was an agricultural proletariat in 
Great Britain whose status had been depressed, not by the direct com¬ 
petition of helot ‘Native’ labour in their homeland, but by the ability of 
a West European country that had temporarily become ‘the workshop of 
the World' to buy cheap mass-produced foodstuffs from overseas in 
exchange for exports of British manufactures. And there was an in¬ 
dustrial urban proletariat* which, in Great Britain first of all, and there¬ 
after in one country after another in a Western and a Westernizing 
World, had been drawn off the land into the city as a in the death- 
rate—bringing this down to ever lower levels over a Time-span of five or 
six generations before the restoration of the balance by a compensatory 
fall in the birth-rate—^had made the creation of an unhappy urban pro¬ 
letariat the only alternative to the multiplication of an even more un¬ 
happy rural one.^ This urban proletariat seemed in a.d. 1952 to be on 
the way to becoming as world-wide^ as a Western standard of public health 
which was the ultimate cause of its epiphany, and as a Western style of 
Technology which was its staff of life; but there was another contingent 
of ddracinis uprooted in situ which was the peculiar product of origi^ly 

* See V. ▼. i6x. 

» See V. V. 163-5. 
t See V. T. *55-6. 


' See II. iL 318. 
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non-Westcrn societies that had found themselves forced to conform in 
some degree to an alien Western way of life. An intelligentsia, called into 
existence to serve as a corps of interpreters between a prolctarianizcd 
‘Native’ society and an importunate Western ‘ascendancy’,* was, as we 
have observed, the most unhappy and the most explosive of the many 
ingredients of which a world-conquering Western Civilization’s world¬ 
wide internal proletariat was composed. 

The relations between a Western internal proletariat and a Western 
dominant minority were further aggravated by a ‘colour-bar’ in coun¬ 
tries where there was an indigenous or imported proletariat that hap¬ 
pened to have been stamped with the physique of a Black, Brown, or 
Yellow Race, and where the dominant minority had been recruited from 
Teutonic-spring descendants of those White barbarians who had bat¬ 
tened on the carcass of a dead Hellenic body social some fifteen hundred 
years back in the past. At the time of writing, the worst offenders were 
the Dutch-speaking lords and masters of the Union of South Africa; but 
the same fundamentally Fascist regime—making a class-distinction in¬ 
effaceable by identifying it with a race-distinction—was being main¬ 
tained under the auspices of Englbh-speaking cousins of the Afrikanders 
in Kenya Colony, in 'the Old South’ of the United States, and in some 
respects—as, for instance, in a de facto segregation of domiciles—also in 
other sections of the North American Republic. Thus, in both a South 
African and a North American province of a latter-day Western World, 
a ‘colour-bar’ between divers communities sharing a common country 
was setting up, in a new social environment, the institution of Caste, 
which, in an Indie World that had been blighted by it, had likewise 
originated in a ‘colour-bar’ according to the tell-tale evidence of its 
Sanskrit name.‘ 

In these circumstances it was not surprising to find a Western internal 
proletariat retorting to repression by exploding in outbreaks of retalia¬ 
tory violence^ reminiscent of the classic^ explosions during the second 
paroxysm of an Hellenic Time of Troubles.* The earliest of these out¬ 
breaks had occurred in an expanding Western Civilization’s West Euro¬ 
pean homeland; but the Anabaptistterrorat Miinstcr in a.d. 1543-5 and 
the successive Jacobin and Communard terrors in Paris in a.o. 1792-4 
and in a.d. 1871 had been dwarfed in scale, though perhaps not sur¬ 
passed in vindictiveness, by the insurrection of that vast majority of a 
latter-day Western internal proletariat which was of non-Westem origin. 
The first of these anti-Western counter-attacks had been launched by 
Peter the Great, the Russian prototype of the Herodian saviour-king in 
a Westernizing World, in the Great Russo-Swedish Warof a.d. 1700-21; 
but the consequent cession of the Baltic Provinces and the Karelian 
Isthmus by an eighteenth-century Western to an eighteenth-century 
Westernizing Power* was a trifling loss for the Western Community 

* S«e V. V. 154-8. 

> ‘Colour’ U the literal meaning of Vama, the Sanskrit word for which the Modem 
Western Isngusges had found an equivalent in the Portuguese word Casta. 

J Se« V. V. 167 and 170. * See V. v. 177-80. 

} See Gibbon’s observations on this, and the present writer's commenu 00 those 
observations, on pp. 752-4, below. 
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compared to the sweeping reversals of Western conquests during the 
fifth decade of the twentieth century. 

In the General War of a.O. 1939-45, Russia had profited lucratively 
by her victorious alliance with the English-speaking Western Powers 
against a National-Socialist German Neobarbarism that had rankled into 
hideous life within the Western Society’s bosom when in Germany a 
long since repressed abomination of desolation' had risen again, like an 
evil genius, from the depths of a collective Western subconscious psyche. 
In A.D. 1944-5 a Soviet Union, that had been compelled in a.d. 1918 to 
renounce Russian sovereignty over all Western territories that had been 
annexed by Russia since the days of Peter the Great, had re-established 
a Russian ascendancy over the Western World’s East European marches; 
and this time Russia had succeeded in bringing under her domination a 
far larger portion of the Western Civilization’s Continental European 
patrimony than had ever fallen under a Petrine Russia’s rule. After the 
War of A.D. 1939-45, Russia had not only reannexed the Balticum and the 
Karelian Isthmus and suspended a sword of Damocles over Finland’s 
head; she had enveloped the whole of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, and large fractions of Germany and Austria, within her ‘iron 
curtain’. These East European marches of the Western World were 
being kept under a Communist Russia’s control by indigenous Com¬ 
munist parties with the backing of an undemobilized Russian Army; and 
this defr manoeuvre of harnessing volunteer non-Russian running-dogs 
to the sledge of a Russian imperialism was being practised by the states¬ 
men in the Kremlin not only in Europe but in Asia as well. 

In Eastern Asia, Russia had been the beneficiary of Japanese con¬ 
quests which had been as extensive as they had been short-lived; for, 
ephemeral though they had proved to be, these triumphs of a non- 
Westem Great Power over Western empire-builders on Asiatic ground 
had irretrievably shattered the myth of Western invincibility. In the 
Philippines, Hong Kong, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China, and Burma in 
A.D. 1941, the Western strong man armed had met one who was stronger 
than he;‘ and the signal retribution that had afterwards overtaken a 
Japanese black dragon had not availed to set up a Western humpty- 
dumpty again in the esteem of his former Asian subjects. In their suicidal 
act of breaking the West’s spell over Asian souls, the twentieth-century 
Japanese disciples of the Forty-Seven RSnin had let loose, out of Aeolus’s 
wind-bag, the long-pent-up spiritual force of Asian resentment against 
a Western ascendancy which had been all the more galling for being 
asserted on the culturd level as well ason the economic, the political, and 
the military; and an anti-Western crusade which had been half-hearted 
so long as it had had to be carried on by quislings in the service of a 
nakedly self-seeking Japanese nationalism had been resumed, after 
Japan’s defeat, with a novel enthusiasm under the banner of a Com¬ 
munism in which a self-seeking Russian nationalism was artfully camou¬ 
flaged. In 1952 it looked as if Chinese Communist armies that had, in 
effect, been fighting Russia’s battles in Korea might have it in their 

' Mitt. xxir. t5 ud Mark xiii. 14, folbwing Dan. u. 31 and xii. ii. 
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power to sweep off the Asiatic chess-board most of the Western pawns 
that had been precariously replaced on it in a.d. 1945. 

The example of an insurgent Asia might be followed by an effer¬ 
vescent Africa whose soldiers had seen the World and taken stock of it in 
the South-East Asian and West European war-zones of a Second World 
War; and, as the spark ignited by Russian Communism travelled along 
a train of gun-powder long since laid by Western imperialism, it was not 
inconceivable that it might fire the native peasantry in a chain of Latin 
American republics, from Mexico to Paraguay inclusive, that had been 
planted on the volcanic soil of buried Andean and Central American 
worlds. A conflagration that had started in Mexico in a.d. 1910 by 
spontaneous combustion might spread to Peru and Bolivia if the flame 
were to be fanned by Communism’s forced draught. In short, a world¬ 
wide proletarian revolt against a world-wide Western ascendancy had 
now become a possibility with which the West had to reckon; and, for a 
Western Society at bay, this prospect was daunting. 

At the same time there were a number of less sensational, but not 
necessarily on that score less substantial, entries on the other side of the 
account. 

The first point that might come to tell in a menaced Western CiviljM- 
tion’s favour was the alloy of Russian nationalism in an Oecumenical 
Communism that professed, with a show of Pauline fervour, to have 
risen superior to all invidious distinctions between Jew and Greek or 
bond and free.* For this vein of insincerity, however adroitly it inight be 
veiled, was a flaw in the physique of Communism which exposed it to the 
danger of death by thrombosis. At a moment when in Eastern Asia the 
Western cause was suffering grievous immediate adversity, a Wwlem 
telepathist who could have looked into the hearts of the close-lipped 
statesmen in the Kremlin might have learnt that they were watching 
their Chinese allies’ rather spectacular miliury successes against their 
common Western adversaries with not urunixed feelings. Would Chinese 
Communists elated by victories over the greatest Power in the Western 
camp be content to dance to Russia’s tunc thereafter? The future of 
Manchuria, Mongolia, and Sinkiang was, after all, of vastly greater im¬ 
portance for China and for Russia alike than the future of Indo-China, 
Hong Kong, and Formosa. The territorial issues between China and Rus¬ 
sia were, in fact, both more momentous and more intractable than those 
between China and the West. Might not a Communist China, flushed with 
her demonstration of her ability to engage the United States in battle on 
equal terms, round on Russia with the cutting observation that, in 
accordance with the Marxian Religion of Humanity that both Russia and 
China professed, what was sauce for the American goose must be sauce 
for the Russian gander. A now hard-pressed Western World might per¬ 
haps live to see a Communbt Russia’s Asian Communist allies go a Com¬ 
munist Jugoslavia’s way; and, at a moment when eager voices were being 
raised in the United States for a precipitate rearming of a Germany and a 
Japan who had been flying at the Western Community’s throat only 
seven or eight years back, an English observer could look forward in his 

I I Cor. xii. G»l. iii. a8; Eph. vi. 8; Col. iii, zi. 
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imagination to a perhaps not distant day when the same voices would be 
hailing Holy Russia as ‘the White Man's hope’. 

This no doubt at Hrst sight unconvincing prognostication had a solid 
basis in two indisputable facts. Russia was the only major province in the 
patrimony of the White Race in which the population was increasing in 
the twentieth century at the rate at which it had increased in the nine¬ 
teenth century in Western Europe and North America; and Russia was 
also the province of the White Race’s patrimony which marched with the 
Continental frontiers of China and India. If either or both of these two 
sub-continents, which, in the twentieth century, each housed nearly one 
quarter of the living generation of Mankind, were ever to succeed in 
carrying the process of Westernization on the technological and organi¬ 
zational planes to a point at which Chinese or Indian ‘man-power’ would 
begin to count—in contemporary Western terms of economic, political, 
and military strength—in proportion to its immense strength in sheer 
numbers, it was to be expected that a reinvigorated Samson would in¬ 
sist—under threat of ptilling down the pillars of Humanity’s house—on 
a drastic revision of the grossly inequitable distribution of the World’s 
natural resources in territory, raw materials, and food producing capacity 
which had been the consequence of the West European peoples’ con¬ 
quest of the Ocean in and after the fifteenth century of the Christian 
Era. In such not inconceivable circumstances, Russia, in struggling to 
preserve her own existence, might find herself involuntarily performing, 
for a Western World snugly sheltering under her lee, the unrewarding 
service of acting as a buffer that the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
had once involuntarily performed for the same Western World when the 
explosive quarter of the Continent had been, not China or India, but a 
South-West Asia politically reunited under a dynamic Primitive Mus¬ 
lim Arab leadership.^ 

In A.D. 1952 it would, no doubt, have been folly for a Western World 
that had been thrown on the defensive by a Russo-Chinese entente under 
the banner of Communism to count upon any possibility of a future 
breach between the two titanic non-Westem Powers that were now co¬ 
operating with one another in an anti-Western campaign. There w'as 
perhaps more legitimate ground for encouragement in the fact that a 
Western Community which had come into headlong collision with the 
Chinese in Korea and which was desperately embroiled with the Viet¬ 
namese in Indo-China had managed to come to terms with the Indonesians 
after having crossed swords with them on the morrow of the ‘liberation’ 
of the East Indian archipelago from the Japanese, and had voluntarily 
abdicated its dominion over the Filipinos, Ceylonese, Burmans, Indians, 
and Pakistanis by amicable agreements that had not been sullied by any 
stain of bloodshed. 

The voluntary liquidation of American rule in the Philippines w'as 
perhaps not so remarkable—though an English observer could hardly 
claim to be an impartial judge in this case—as the voluntary liquidation 
of a British Rij in India that was not only a hundred years older than the 
American regime in a former dominion of the Spanish Crown but had 
> See I. i. 156; 11 . iL 376-9; end 111 . ui. 276, n. x. 
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also come to count for far more in the life of the ruling Western country. 
When, on the i8th July, 1947,* Great Britain had completed the fulfil¬ 
ment of a pledge, first made on the 20th August, 1917,* to grant full self- 
government to India by stages at the fastest practicable pace, the Western 
country that had carried out this transfer of political power on this scale 
without having been constrained by any immediate force nu^'eure had 
performed an act that was perhaps unprecedented and was certainly 
auspicious for the future, not merely of the Western Civilization, but of 
the Human Race. 

In thus bcstov.'ing political independence on a sub-continent which 
they had originally brought under their nile by force of arms during a 
bout of anarchy at a late stage of a Hindu Civilization's disintegration, 
the British people had been inspired by an indelible memory of their 
disastrous failure in the eighteenth century to retain the allegiance of 
their own kinsmen and colonists in North America. This redoubtable 
lesson had burnt into their souls a conviction that it was as unwise as it 
was unwarrantable to attempt to rule other people by force when they 
could no longer be governed with their own consent, and that the right 
and statesmanlike course was always to grant self-government to a sub¬ 
ject i^pulation that was demanding it in time to avoid the humiliation 
of being forced at last to concede it at the bayonet’s point. This was the 
psychological background in British hearts and mincls to the historic act 
of the i8th July, 1947; but so novel and difficult a political undertaking 
could hardly have been carried peacefully to success if the psychological 
atmosphere had not been propitious on both sides. The transformation 
of a British Raj into the three independent Asian states of India, Pakistan, 
and Burma had been a joint achievement of the British people and their 
former Continental Asian subjects; and the Asian contribution had been 
a Hindu spirit of non-violence which had been blended with a Western 
spirit of non-violence—the living tradition of the Society of Friends— 
in the soul of the Mahatma Gandhi. The spiritual worth of this joint 
achievement and the genuineness of the co-operation between Westerners 
and Asians that had been the secret of its success were attested by the 
immediate transformation of a previous bitterness on the Asian side and 
a previous irritation on the Western side into a mutual esteem and friend¬ 
ship founded on a common sense of relief and satisfaction at having 
found, in concert, a happy issue out of a strange and awkward, but per¬ 
haps fatefully creative, encounter between the children of such diverse 
civilizations as the Western, the Hindu, the Islamic, and the Indic.^ 

This notable reconciliation between an Asia represented by various 
communities formerly subject to a British R 3 j and a Western Society 
represented by British protagonists in the drama of Late Modern West¬ 
ern imperialism opened up a prospect that—in spite of a Communist 

> Thu was the dite on which the Roysl Ateent wm given, at Westmiiuter, to an India 
Independence Act enacted by the Parliament of the United Kingdom. The formal 
assumption of authority by the Governments of the Indian Union and Pakistan followed 
on the itth August, 1947. 

* In the House of Commons at Westminster by the Secretary of State for India. Mr. 

Edwin Montagu. ... _. 

* For a diagnosis of the Hinayanisn Buddhist communities in Ceylon. Burma, Sum, 
and Cambodia as fossils of an otherwise extinct Indie Civilization, see I. i .35. 
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enemy’s assiduity in sowing tares in an expansive Western Civilization’s 
Asiatic field—some part, at least, of the vast Asian contingent in an 
oecumenical Western internal proletariat that had been heading towards 
secession from a Western dominant minority might be moved to change 
its course in order to make for the alternative goal of entering into a 
social partnerahip on terms of political and psychological equality with 
its former Western masters. In that event, a world order, embracing the 
whole habitable and traversable surface of the planet, which had originally 
been established by Western force of civil and military technology on the 
inequitable basis of a Western minority’s ascendancy over the rest of 
Mankind, might perhaps be saved from being sbipWTCcked on the rock 
of its own primal injustice through being converted into a common home 
for the whole Human Race, in which ^1 members of the family would 
find themselves able to dwell together in unity’ under the impartially 
hospitable roof of a house of many mansions.^ 

In Asia and in the North African province of an Islamic World the 
reconciliation of a world-encompassing Western Society’s internal pro¬ 
letariat to its dominant minority seemed most likely to come about 
through the grant of local self-government to previously subject peoples 
within the framework of a political world order in which all states would 
enjoy an equal measure of liberty, while none of them would be free to 
exercise the licence of unlimited sovereign independence. The same open 
road to corporate membership in an oecumenical society seemed also to 
lie aliead of un-uprooted representatives of the Black Race in West Africa 
south of the Sahara whose continuing possession of their ancestral homes 
was guaranteed to them by the benevolence of a climate that made it 
impossible for any representatives of the White Race to enter in and dwell 
there^ permanently. A reconciliation was manifestly more difficult in 
provinces of a Westernizing World in which the representatives of 
visually diverse races were citizens of the same country, w'orking in the 
same fields and factories, and living in adjoining quarters of the same 
villages, towns, and cities. Yet the ‘colour-bar’ that had been a Dutch- 
spea^ng and English-speaking White dominant minority’s inhuman 
response to this heart-searching challenge in South Africa and in North 
America north-east of the Rio Grande was not the only answer that had 
been found by European pioneers of the Western Civilization who had 
called into existence overseas new communities composed of diverse 
races. 

The French, for example, had shown themselves ready to fraternize 
with any convert to the French version of the Modem Western culture, 
and the Spaniards and Portuguese to fraternize with any convert to the 
Roman Catholic version of a Western Christianity, whatever the colour 
of the proselyte’s skin might happen to be/ and, though, in a post- 
Modem Age of Western history, the Romance-speaking representatives 
of the Western Civilization outside Europe might count for less than its 
Teutonic-speaking representatives, their older and more humane West¬ 
ern solutions for the problem of 'the clash of colour’ were at any rate 

> Ps. cxxxiii. X. > John ziv. a. 

* Matt. xii. 45; Luke xi. 26. * See IX. viii. 
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still in the held as alternatives to a ‘colour-bar’ which, so far from solving 
the problem, grievously aggravated it. The living examples of these hap¬ 
pier alternative responses might perhaps still have some effect on the 
eventual handling of the race problem in English-speaking provinces of 
a Westernizing World in which the ‘colour-bar’ was a stumbling-block 
to Protestant as well as Catholic Christian consciences. 

In the United States, in particular, at the time of writing, the tendency 
of a ‘colour-bar’ to harden into a caste-distinction on Indie lines was 
being resisted by the counter operation of the spirit of Christianity; and, 
though, at the time of writing, it was still impossible to tell whether this 
Christian counter-attack was a forlorn hope or whether it was ‘the wave 
of the Future’, it was at least a good omen that in the United States, as 
in India, the redeeming spirit had been at work on both sides. In the 
hearts of a dominant North American White majority a Christian con¬ 
science that had insisted on abolishing the evil institution of Negro 
Slavery at the cost of a civil war within the bosom of the White com¬ 
munity had come to realize that a merely juridical emancipation was not 
enough, and had been moved by the Apostle’s warning of the spiritual 
unprofitableness of good works, if these were not hallowed by Christian 
love,* to press on towards the more elusive goal of winning lot a juridi¬ 
cally emancipated Negro minority a social and psychological equality 
for lack of which the bare legal status of personal freedom had proved to 
be as bitter to the taste as Dead Sea fruit. This indefatigably sustained 
Christian endeavour on the part of a White minority that was the salt of 
this North American earth would, however, have been of little avail if 
a Christian spirit on a Coloured minority’s side had not been ready 
to respond to a contrite White minority’s Christian overtures. In other 
contexts* we have admired the spectacle of a Negro anima naturaliter 
Christiana taking to heart, in a New World that, for the African slave, 
had been a land, not of hope and glory, but of exile and servitude, a 
Christianity that had left no mark on the stony hearts of White slave- 
traders and slave-owners who had been its incongruous and impervious 
carriers. In North America, as in India, if the schism in the body social 
were eventually to be healed, the salvaging of a disintegrating civiliza¬ 
tion would, once again, have been Christianity’s achievement. 

A third arena in a Westernizing World in which Christianity had been 
battling with an inhumanity that had been making for social disruption 
was on the Western Society’s home front, and on this front the critical 
sector was a Britain that had been the scene of the first eruption of a Late 
Modern Western Industrial Revolution. If, in the generation in which 
this visitation was conjuring into existence the English vanguard of an 
oecumenical indtistrial urban proletariat, John Wesley {vivebat a.d. 
1703-91) had not devoted a long life to evangelizing an English under¬ 
world to which an eighteenth-century Established Church had heart¬ 
lessly turned a blind eye, who can tell that the tribulations to which this 
pastor’s sheep were subjected during the half-century following his 
death might not have go^ed them into savagely militant insurrections 
of the kind that had once devastated a disintegrating Hellenic World in 

< I Cor. xiii, ^oxrim. * See II. il. 313-16 and 218-20, and V. v. 191-3. 
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the course of the second paroxysm of an Hellenic Time of Trouble m the 
second and the last century b.c. It was thanks to the labours of Wesley 
and his fellow Christian evangelists in the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era that in the nineteenth and twcnti«h centuries a slowly 
maturing political Labour Movement in Great Britain had not taken 
either an anti-clcrical or an anti-constitutional turn. 

The bloodless political revolution through which India had obtained 
her emancipation from a British Raj on the morrow of the War of a.d. 
10^0-4^ was not more remarkable than a simultaneous bloodless revo- 
luto in Great Britain through which a Western country, where power, 
wealth, and opportunity had been, within living memory, the clwe pre¬ 
serve of a scandalously small and odiously over-pnvUeged mmority, had 
now peacefully transformed itself, without vindictiveness on the ina- 
iority’s part and without rancour on the minority’s, into a commumty 
in which a maximum of social justice had been secured at the cost of a 
minimal sacrifice of individual liberty. The^ wo libei^ and construrtivc 
non-violent revolutions—one in Great Britain and the other m India 
on the morrow of a devastating war were achievements in which any 
Uving Englishman could Ukc pride, for whatever party he might happen 
to have cast his parliamentary vote.* 


» ofU»i» Study, for example, who was not a mraber of the Labour 
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The foregoine survey of facts telling against, as well as in favour of, 
the likelihood of the Western Civilization’s coming to grief through the 
secession of an internal proletariat suggests two tentative conclusions. 
In the hrst place, the forces of reconciliation and recuperation that were 
in the field against the forces of schism and disintegration in the Western 
World at this stage in its history appeared to be stronger than any corre¬ 
sponding forces that might have been at work in the Hellenic World in 
the course of the second paroxysm of an Hellenic Time of Troubles in the 
second and the last century B.c. In the second place, this difference, to 
the Western World’s advantage, between these two comparable passages 
of history appeared to be mainly due to the continuing operation of a 
spirit of Christianity that had not lost its hold over the hearts of latter- 
day Western men and women when their minds had eventually rejected 
an outworn creed in which the abiding spiritual truths of C^istianity 
had been translated into the ephemeral language of a pagan Helleiuc 
philosophy.* 

This persistent vitali^ of a higher religion which had once provided a 
larval Western Civilization with its chrysalis was an element in the West¬ 
ern situation in the twentieth century of the Christian Era that had been 
conspicuously absent in an otherwise comparable Hellenic situation in 
the last tyro centuries B.c.; and it seemed not unreasonable to conjecture 
that there was some relation of cause and effect between this apparent 
invincibility of a living higher religion and the paucity and jejunity of 
the new crop of religions of the same species that were raising their heads 
in a Westernizing World at this time. The Baha’iyah and the Ahmadi- 
yah* might be approximate counterparts, in the current chapter of West¬ 
ern history, of religions that had competed with Christianity for the 
conversion of an Hellenic World in its universal state; and Communism 
might resemble the Mahiyina in being a religion that had been conjured 
out of a philosophy. But Communism had already fallen into the al^rra- 

reserve of sttll>untapped natioiul retources, might, for all he knew, be able to make just 
as near an approach towards the democratic ideal of a claasteas society as had been made 
in A.D. 1 945-SI in the United Kingdom under a Labour regime, without finding herself 
compelled to have any recourse to regimentation or aocialmtion. However that might 
be, it was in any case an historical fact, as far at a foreign observer could judge, that, in the 
United States ao far, there had been no appreciable signs of a tenden^ for an industrial 
ux^n proletariat to secede from Society. In the United States the industrial workers 
had not gone through the tribulations that in Great Britain had been their penalty for 
being the earliest representatives of their species to mtke their appearance in a Modem 
Western World. The North American industrial workers' minimum standard of living 
had always been fabulously high, as measured by even the highest contemporary Wmc 
E uropean stan^rds; and any North American industrial worker who was energetic, 
able, and enterprising could still look forward-~or at any rate still believed that he could 
still look forward—to finding opportunities of rising into the mkidie clsss by hit own 
personal exertions. On this account, industrial workers in the United States mid-way 
through the twentieth centu^ were perhaps still almost as much concerned to keep open 
their opportunities of attaining indiNidually to a middle-class pros^rity ts they were to 
improve collectively a present state of life which they were inclined, one and all, to 
regard as transient. If this is a correct diagnosis of the mid-twentieth-century outlook of 
the industrial workers in the United States, this state of mind would manifestly be an 
effective insurance against any risk of a secession of the industrial proletariat in the 
leading Western industrial country of the age. A West European observer, however, 
wouldbe moved at this point to ask himself whether, in the long run. North American 
conditions were not more likely in these respects to spproximste to West European 
conditions dian West European conditions were to approximate to North American. 

• See Vn. vu. 473-8. » Sec V. v. 174-fi. 
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tioQ, to which the MahiySna had never succumbed, of lending itself to 
the mundane purposes of a militant state; and a sterility that had been 
the uniform nemesis of Zoroastrianism, ImimI Shi'ism, and Sikhism 
when these abortive higher religions had prostituted themselves respec¬ 
tively to the service of the Sasanian Empire, the Safawi Empire, and 
the Khalsa’ might be expected to blight a Communism that had prosti¬ 
tuted itself to the service of the Soviet Union* at the very moment when 
it had embarked on the audacious spiritual enteiprise of challenging not 
only a pK>st-Christian Western Civilization but a Christianity that was the 
tap-root of the Western and the Russian Civilization alike. 

Thus, while the symptoms of schism in the Western Civilization’s 
body social were unmistakable, the patient’s prospects were still enig¬ 
matic in A.D. 1952; and we shall find ourselves arriving again at this same 
pair of conclusions if we look into the contemporary state of Western 
souls. A sense of drift, for example, could be detected on the intellectual 
plane in the antinomianism of the post-Modem Western historians,^ and 
on the economic and political planes both in a Liberal laisser faire* and in 
a Marxian determinism;’ and any anti-Marxist who might be seeking 
comfort in the idea that a deterministic creed could not be a dynamic one 
would have been wise to recollect that Fatalism has a paradoxical power 
of acting as a spiritual tonic.^ A sense of sin that Methodism had incul¬ 
cated in the eighteenth century into the hearts of a despised and rejected 
urban proletariat was at work in the tw-entieth century in the hearts of 
Protestant Westerners of the middle class, to judge by the vogue of the 
revivalist enthusiasm that was being propagated in this soil by a ‘Moral 
Rearmament’ movement.’A sense of promiscuity was, of course, strongly 
marked in a Western Civilization that had become ubiquitous; but its 
most characteristic manifestations in a twentieth-century Westernizing 
World were not those tendencies towards pammixia and proletarianiza¬ 
tion that had loomed so large in the histories of civilizations whose geo¬ 
graphical expansion had been an unequivocal symptom of cultural dis¬ 
integration. 

The notorious receptivity of empire-builders had been displayed by 
Modem Western representatives of the type for the most part in triviali¬ 
ties such as a partiality to exotic foods and beverages.^ It was true that 
the advance-guard of the West European settlers on North American 
ground had gone considerably farther towards adopting in its entirety 
the barbarian way of life of the Red Indian ‘natives’ with whom they had 
fought and traded, but these barbarized pioneers of an expanding West¬ 
ern Civilization had ensured their own disappearance in the act of 
exterminating their barbarian ‘opposite numbers’. As soon as they had 
accomplished their murderously romantic historical mission of clearing 
the North American barbarians out of the way, they themselves were 
swiftly sucked back into the prosaic Main Street of a pullulating Middle- 
town.’ The culture of this Middletown had lapsed into a conspicuous 
vulgarity and barbarism in the realm of Art;^®yet an observer who might 

' Sec V. V. 187-8. * See V. ▼. 181—7. 
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be inclined to see in this the token of a failure of creative power would 
have been wise to recollect that the vulgar Hellenic art of Gandhara had 
given birth, in its day, to the ethcrially creative Mahayanian Buddhist 
art of China and Japan.^ 

An expandine Western Society had found it convenient to employ the 
Tuscan,* French,* and English^ languages as lingue franche at successive 
stages of its progressive occupation of the Oikoumenf ', but the inevitable 
debasement of these lane^ages in this rough and ready usage had not 
disqualified either English, French, orTuscan for continuing to be used 
as a vehicle of high poetry by poets who still spoke the language as their 
mother tongue. Latter-day Western history could also furnish examples 
of syncretism in religion. Since a.d. 1688 one of the attributes of the 
British Crown had been a simultaneous association with two—and, 
from A.D .1714 to AJ 5 .1837, actually with three—different denominadona 
of a Protestant Western Christianity;* and this late-seventeenth-century 
consdtudonal combination of varieties of one of two branches of the 
Western Society’s ancestral religion, which had marked the transition 
from a fanatical Early Modem to a latitudinarian Late Modem chapter of 
Western ecclesiastic history, had been surpassed in daring by the 
nineteenth-century infusion of an exotic Protestant Christianity into the 
ancestral Hinduism of the Brahmb Samij and into the ancestrd Taoism 
of the T’aip’ing.^ Yet, however daring they might be, these and other 
syncretisms between an Occidental and an Oriental religion in Modem 
Western history had so far shown no sign of playing the momentous 
part that had been played in post-AIexandrine Hellenic history by 
Christianity, Mithralsm, and the worships of Isis, Cybele, and luppiter 
Dolichenus. 

In the life of a latter-day Western Society there were also some mani¬ 
fest exhibitions of Archaism and Futurism. 

Archaism had displayed itself on the plane of institutions and ideas 
in Rousseau’s cult of Primitive Human Nature’ and in Hitler’s cult of 
Barbarian Blood and Soil on the plane of visual art in a Neo-Gothic and 
a Neo-Colonial architecture which had been conspicuous in a pre-atomic 
Western urban landscape;^ on the plane of language and literature in 
attempts to revive an antique Norse and an antique Irish;*’’ and on the 
plane of religion in the nostalgia for a traditional Roman Catholic ritual 
that had been displayed in both Positivism and Anglo-Catholidsm,*’ and 
in the nostalgia for a semi-Hctitious Nordic barbarian ritual that had 
been displayed in Hauerism.** Yet this Hitlerian German attempt to 
revive a primitive pagan past was convicted of being nothing more than 
a passing extravaganza when it was measured by the standard of the Meiji 
Japanese revival of Shint 5 ;’* the preciosity of a selfconscious Anglo- 
Catholic and Positivist ritualism fell far short of achieving either a socid or 
a moral effect that could be compared with the effects of the revival of tra¬ 
ditional Roman religious observances by Augustus and it is significant 

> S«e V. T. 482-3. * See V. v. 502. > See V. v. 503-4. 
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that the linguistically selfconscious nineteenth-century Norwegians and 
Irish were descended neither from the original members of the Western 
Civilization nor from its barbarian proselytes, but from frustrated repre- \ 

sentatives of tvi’o abortive civilizations that had been blighted by pre¬ 
mature encounters with a rising Roman Western Christian Civilization 
for which they had been no match.* 

A glance at the contemporary exhibitions of Futurism in a latter-day 
Western Society’s life told the same tale. On the plane of political in¬ 
stitutions, the deliberate effacement of traditional boundaries through 
an artiheial redrawing of the administrative map, mart CleistheneOt* had 
been exemplified in the remapping of an eighteenth-century France into 
departments and of a twentieth-century Germany into Gaue,’ while, on 
the plane of the arts, there had been patent symptoms of Futurism in all 
provinces of a post-Modem Western World in music, dancing, painting, 
and sculpture.* Yet, though such manifestations of Futurism were dis¬ 
cernible, it was also manifest that their effect, so far, had been slight. 

In addition to these latter-day Western evidences—at whatever value 
their importance was to be appraised—of schism in the Soul and schism 
in the Body Social, we have found,* in a synoptic analysis of the rhythm 
of the disintegration-process, that the Western Civilization’s latter-day 
history conformed to a pattern—a series of two paroxysms punctuated 
by one rally—that had been the regular rhythm of a Time of Troubles in 
the histories of civilizations that had run through the whole disintegra¬ 
tion-process from breakdown to dissolution. The appearance of this 
sinister pattern in Western history was, in a.d. 1952, perhaps the most j 

alarming of all current Western experiences with non-Westem precc- j 

dents. Yet, as we have already observed in another context,* the nebu- : 

lous possibility that the Western Civilization might, at this date, be in I 

the grip of the second paroxysm of a Time of Troubles was less signifi- i 

cant than the plain fact that it had at least not yet entered into a universal 
state. 

The inquiry that we have now completed thus suggests that the non- 
Westem prec^ents for Western experiences were inconclusive. While 
we have found enough evidence to make it clear that authentic symp¬ 
toms of breakdown and disintegration were discernible in the life of 
the Western Civilization mid-way through the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, an assessment of this evidence has proved not to be so 
easy; and we might be in danger of exaggerating the significance of the 
facts if we were to allow ourselves to forget that, in the life of every living 
society, as in the life of every living organism, a tendency towards break¬ 
down and disintegration is constantly asserting itself, and as constantly 
requiring to be resisted, even when the society is in the healthiest and 
most vigorous burst of its growth. The pertinent question was not 
whether the symptoms of breakdown and disintegration were present, 
but whether they were serious. Was the malady grave ? Was it incurable ? 

Was it lethal? And in aj>. 1952 these were questions to which no con¬ 
clusive answer could be given when they were asked with reference to 

* Sec II. u. 3»2-6 o. * See V. v{, 107-8. * See V. vi. 108-4. 
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the prospects of the Western Civilization, because in a.d. 1952 the plot 
of this Occidental drama had not yet arrived at its denouement. 

CII) UNPRECEDENTED WESTERN EXPERIENCES 

In the pursuit of our inquiry into the prospects of the Western Civili¬ 
zation we decided to take testimony from the histories of all societies of 
the species, and in the preceding chapter we have called the roll of West¬ 
ern experiences with non-Westem precedents. Our investigation would, 
however, be incomplete if we did not go on to consider evidence fur¬ 
nished by the history of the Western Civilization to which the histories 
of other civilizations present no parallels; and, as soon as we address our¬ 
selves to this remainder of our present undertaking, our attention will be 
caught and held by two commanding features in the social landscape of 
a latter-day Western World that have no visible counterparts in the 
landscapes of the other societies of the same species when, in our mind's 
eye, we conjure these up, side by side with the Western Society, in a 
synoptic view. The first of these apparently unprecedented Western 
experiences is the extent of the mastery that a Late Modem and post- 
Modem Western Man had acquired over Non-Human Nature; the 
second apparently distinctive Western experience is the constantly ac¬ 
celerating rapidity of the process of social change in the Western World 
in consequence of the no less constantly accelerating rapidityof Western 
Man’s advance in his mastery over Non-Human Nature. It is true that 
these two at first sight seemingly unique experiences of a latter-day/feme 
Occidentalis turn out, on a closer view, to have been shared with him in 
some degree by all other avatars of Man in Process of Civilization, and in 
lesser degrees by all Mankind and perhaps even by all Life since the 
first epiphany of Life, human or pre-human, on the face of the planet. 
These differences of degree were, however, so great that they were tan¬ 
tamount to differences of kind, and this meant that the impression of 
being unique that these two latter-day Western experiences gave at first 
sight came nearer tO'the heart of the truth than the observation that both 
of them were actually shared by Western Man with the representatives 
of other species of Human Society and other forms of Terrestrial Life. 

In an earlier context' we have noted that, since Mankind's passage 
from the Lower to the Upper Palaeolithic stage of a cumulative tech¬ 
nological progress, the Human Race had been the lords of Creation on 
Earth in the sense that, from that time onwards, it had no longer been 
possible either for Inanimate Nature or for any non-human terrestrial 
living creature to exterminate Mankind or even to prevent them from 
continuing to increase their knowledge, their power, or their happiness. 
From that time onwards nothing on Earth, with one outstanding excep¬ 
tion, had been capable any longer of thwarting Man’s material and moral 
progress or of bringing him to ruin or destruction; but this one last 
unsubdued enemy and potential destroyer of Man was a formidable one, 
since he was, of course, none other than Man himself. Man’s firmly 
established lordship over Creation had endowed him with a surplus of 

» In VII. vu. 486. 
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power over and above his limited requirements for bolding his own 
against Non-Human Nature; and it was open to him to use this surplus 
as he chose. 

The craft of his engines hath passed his dream, 

In haste to the good or the evil goal;* 

and he had turned his face so perversely towards the evil goal of being his 
own enemy that, ever since his acquisition of this two-edged superfluity 
of material power, his crux had been the spiritual problem of dealing with 
himself, his fellow men, and God, not the technical problem of dealing 
with Non-Human Nature. Man’s relation to a conquered Non-Human 
Nature now no longer had any importance for Man in itself, since his 
power to hold his own against this once formidable but now defeated 
adversary wassomethingthat, henceforward, he could take for granted. 
The imfK>rtance of his Technology for him now lay in the surplus of 
power that he was able to extract ^m Non-Human Nature for use either 
for or against God and himself; but, by reason of the metamorphosis of a 
technological into a spiritual problem, the importance of Technology 
had actually become greater than ever; for its spiritual effects for good 
or for evil had increased and were increasing pari passu with each fresh 
advance in technological progress. 

In the light of this tragic relation between Technology and Morality 
since a Fall that had been coeval and identical with Life’s attainment of 
the level of Humanity, it might look as if, after all, there were nothing 
new in the spiritual challenge that a latter-day Western Man was pre¬ 
senting to himself by his continuing technological progress in the twen¬ 
tieth century of the Christian Era. In previous passages of Western 
history, as well as in the histories of other civilizations, human affairs 
had not infrequently been upset by sudden great advances in Man’s com¬ 
mand over Non-Human Nature; and this previous evidence was even 
sufficiently copious and illuminating to warrant the tentative formulation 
of a ‘law’ to ^e effect that, the greater the technological triumph, the 
greater the risk of spiritual devastation. The Western dawm of an Atomic 
Age had now, however, registered the point at which the stakes in the 
game of human life that Man must play willy nilly ex officio humanitatis 
had been raised to a degree that had made the change tantamount to a 
difference in kind; for the eruption of a Late Modern Western Indus¬ 
trial Revolution in Great Britain, less than two hundred years since, had 
brought with it a fresh increase in Man’s power over Non-Human Nature 
that dwarfed the previous sum total of Man’s cumulative achievements 
in a field of activity in which he had been as signally victorious over Non- 
Human Nature as he had been signally defeated by his own nature in 
the things of the spirit. 

An unprecedented increase in Man’s material power, which had begun 
with the harnessing of steam, generated by coal, to the service of manu¬ 
facture and locomotion, had l^en mounting up in one feat of technologi¬ 
cal virtuosity after another. The physical driving force at Man’s com- 

* Sophocles: Antisone, U. 365-6, tnnslsted by Gilbert Mumy (quoted slresdy in 
V. V. 61). 
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mand had been multiplied by the subsequent harnessing of mineral oil 
to drive an internal combustion engine, and by the discovery of a 'know- 
how’ for converting Man’s older servant water-power into electricity. 
The consequent possibility of producing cheaply an abundance of arti¬ 
ficial li^t heat had enabled Man to make himself at home within the 
Arctic Circle,* while the progress of Tropical Medicine and the discovery 
of a technique for air-conditioning had enabled the children of tem¬ 
perate latitudes to exploit the wealth and enjoy the amenities of the 
Tropics without any longer incurring a prohibitive risk of finding a 
grave there. After the invention of the steamship, the railway train, and 
the motor-car had ‘annihilated distance' for travellers on the land and 
water surface of the planet, the invention of the submarine and the aero¬ 
plane had given Man’s habitat a third dimension in both depth and 
height. The telegraph, telephone, gramophone, radio, television, and 
radar had ‘annihilated distance’ in a fourth dimension by enabling 
human beings to communicate with one another instantaneously round 
the whole circumference of the globe without having to meet one an¬ 
other in the flesh. And, finally, since the last days of a Second World 
War, the unprecedentedly fast and fertile technological progress of the 
Western World in the course of the preceding six generations had been 
crowned by a feat that had made even the intellectually and morally 
blindest men and women in the living generation suddenly aware of the 
fateful significance of all technological progress, not only in the Western 
World since the outbreak of a Late Mc^em Western Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, but in the World at large since the dawn of a Late Palaeolithic Age. 
The discovery of a ‘know-how’ for tapping the titanic force of atomic 
energy and applying this to the destruction of human lives and works had 
brought home to the imagination of Mankind in the mass some inkling 
of a tragic lesion in the affairs of men which more than one Western man 
of science had already diagnosed and reported.* A geometrically pro¬ 
gressing Technology had now armed a perpetually reborn Original Sin 
with a weapon potent enough to enable a sinful Mankind to annihilate 
itself. ‘The wages of Sin is Death.’* The fate of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
had set these dread words ringing again in ears that, through a long 
familiarity with their sound, had long since grown deaf to their meaning. 

In A.D. 1952, seven years after the detonation of an explosion that had 
been heard round the World, it was evident that an unprecedented 
human situation had now been created by the unprecedented potency to 
which Mankind’s progressively accumulating surplus of material power 
had been raised, with an unparalleled rapidity, by the technological 
prowess of the ^Vcstem Civilization in the latest chapter of its history. 
Man’s acquisition of this degree of command over non-human forces 
had made it impossible for him any longer to evade the challenge of two 

' Th« sudden provision of tn abundance of cheap lighiins in Northern Norway 
during the winter months of perpewal night through the generation of electricity out of 
the abundance of a previously unutilized local w-ater-power was sud to have been followed 
by a proportionately steep fall in the local rate of death by suicide. 

* for example, the passage from Sir Alfred Ewing’s address, on the z xst August, 

1932, to the BritiM Association for the Advancement of Science that has been quoted 
in III. iii. sit-ia. * Rom. vi. 23. 
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evils which Man himself had brought into the World in the act of 
providing himself with a new species of society. For some five or six 
thousand years ending on the 6th August, 1945, Man in Processof Civiliza¬ 
tion had been indulging in wars and cUss-conflicts between fractions of 
societies that had articulated themselves vertically into mosaics of paro¬ 
chial states and horizontally into layers of stratified classes. The strife 
generated by these fatal flaws in the structure of the civilizations had 
already been the death of perhaps twenty out of the twenty-one repre¬ 
sentatives of the species that had come into existence up to date. The 
vast and swift further technological progress that had since becii made by 
the sole survivor was now threatening to bring destruction, not just upon 
one more civilization, but upon this species of Society itself and upon the 
species of living creature that had created it. The challenges of War and 
Class-Conflict had now been raised to a pitch of intensity at which the 
choice with which Mankind found itself confronted was the extreme 
choice of kill or cure. A latter-day Western Civilization’s technological 
tours do force had, in fact, made War intolerable by making it manifestly 
suicidal,’ and made Class-Conflict intolerable by making it apparently 


remediable.* 

While the vast new impetus imparted by Western Man to Mankind s 
secular technological progress had thus precipitated a crisis in human 
affairs that had been pending since Primitive Man’s entry into an Upper 
Palaeolithic Age, the correspondingly vast new acceleration of the pace of 
change that a Western technological revolution was now forcing upon 
Human Nature on every plane of activity had precipitated a crisis that 
had been pending since the first epiphany of Life on Earth. In a previous 
context* we have seen that an acceleration which was one of the key¬ 
notes of the current phase of Western history was the latest term in a 
serial crescendo movement that had been gathering momentum with 
each fresh advance in the evolution of terrestrial living or^nisms; and 
in iis perspective the technological stimulus by whidi this movement 
had been carried forward in a human milieu looked like Man's transla¬ 
tion, into his own rational purposive terras, of some nisus inherent in Life 
itself. In the same context, however, we have also seen that in the cur¬ 
rent phase of Western history the pace had been forced to a speed that 
had imported a new element into the situation. For the first time in the 
history of Mankind, not to speak of the history of pre-human forms of 
Terrestrial Life, the speed had risen to a height at which a quantum of 
change within a single lifetime that was beyond the adaptations! capacity 
of a single life was being demanded of all living members of a W^tern 
Society that by this time had engulfed the whole living generation of 


Mankind. 

A killing pace was not, of course, in itself, an altogether unknown 
tragedy in previous human experience. Ever since the time, some five or 
six thousand years back, when societies that were chronologically con¬ 
temporary with one another had begun to become differentiated from 
one another culturally by the emergence of the civilizations above the 


t See pp. 473-560, below. * See pp. 561-641, below. 

J On p. 36r, above. 
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level of the primitive societies and by the distinctive individuality of the 
contours of each of these uprising cultural peaks, an abrupt encounter 
between two or more sharply diversified societies had been a perpetual 
possibility that had also frequently been realized as a matter of tragic 
historical fact. In such encounters between diverse contemporaries &e 
weaker party w'as apt, as we have already observed,* to be confronted 
with the agonizing necessity of having to attempt to achieve an adapta¬ 
tion beyond the compass of its adaptational capacity as the only alterna¬ 
tive choice to going under without a struggle; and, though we have not 
come across any instance of a civilization in its growth-phase having been 
broken down by a collision with a more potent alien society, we have 
noted a number of examples of civilizations already in disintegration 
receiving their coup dt grdee from an alien hand.* 

The Western Civilization, for example, had played either the mur¬ 
derous or the insidious aggressor’s part in encounters with ten contem¬ 
porary societies of its own species. It had assassinated the Mexic, Yucatec, 
and Andean civilizations, and had led the other seven the dance that 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles leads Goethe’s Faust.* The new element in 
the situation in a Westernizing World in a.d. 1952 was not the destructive 
or subversive effect that was the familiar consequence of any cultural en¬ 
counter, but the fact that, in an Oikomiati that was in process of being 
made into the common home of a single all-embracing society within a 
Western framework, the unifying Western Civilization had carried the 
acceleration of its own spontaneous internal change to a pitch at which it 
was now already victimizing itself by acting as its own Mephistopheles 
and was threatening to victimize itself more crudely than that by acting 
as its own Cort^ or Pizarro. The pace of Western change had now be- 
<X)me so fast that, even within the Western Civilization’s own original 
Western patrimony, where this pace was being set from within and was not 
being forced upon the Subconscious Psyche by the pressure of any external 
agent, it was imposing an intolerable tax on the stamina of the best-trained 
native-born Western runners. A fortiori, this was a killing pace for that 
great majority of Mankind who were not native children of Hesperia’s 
household but were alien conscripts in her immense internal proletariat. 

At this critical moment in the history both of the West and of the 
World, when it would have been difficult in any circumstances for the 
Human Psyche to move fast enough and far enough along the path of 
psychological adaptation to a process of technological advance that was 
now rushing at a break-neck speed, the difficulty had been aggravated by 
revolutionary social and political changes that ^e revolutionary techno¬ 
logical changes had brought with them. 

Since the close of the fO'teenth century of the Christian Era, the work 
of unifying the World within a Western framework had been mostly 
carried out by six West European countries—Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
France, Briuin, and Belgium—and, within these countries, mainly by 
one class, the bourgeoisie; and, after the two Iberian pioneer countries 
in a Modem Western movement of world-wide Oceanic expansion had 
fallen out of the race, the British, French, Dutch, and Belgian middle 

* In IX. viii. 88-6*9. • S«e IV. iv. 76-114. > See II. i. 37*-^. 
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class had been left to share between them the bulk of the profits of this 
gigantic Western enterprise. In drawing profits and exercising power 
they had gradually acquired experience and undertaken responsibilities; 
and, though their Western competitors and non-Western commercial 
customers and political subjects might complain that these middle-class 
North-West European organizers ofa Unitary World had been awarding 
to themselves unduly high fees for their unsolicited managerial services, 
the World's history since a.d. 1914 had demonstrated by the method of 
experiment that these services had come to be indisp>ensable, whatever 
tlie fair charge for them might be estimated to be, and whatever agency 
might have ^e handling of the business of performing these services on 
commission. It had al^ been demonstrated that, whatever might be 
History's ultimate verdict on the conduct of a Unified World’s affairs by 
its self-appointed previous British, French, Dutch, and Belgian mana¬ 
gers, no other candidate had so far come forward who was, as yet, 
equally well qualified to execute delicate and exacting tasks that must be 
carried out with vision as well as with efficiency if a now oecumenical 
Western Society was to be saved from 8hipwre<^. 

By A.D. 1914 the North-West European l^urgeoisie had knit the whole 
habitable and traversable surface of the planet together in a network of 
shipping, trade, and finance of which the nodes had come to be London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, and Brussels, and they had also bridged the cultural 
gulf ^tween the Western Civilization and its contemporaries by build¬ 
ing overseas empires that had brought Western and non-Western popu¬ 
lations together under common governments operated and controlled 
by the West European imperial Powers who had organized them. No 
doubt, a world order that bad been founded on so narrow a basis would 
have had to be placed on a broader basis sooner or later as a necessary 
alternative to a break-up that would have been a catastrophe for all 
parties in an age in which Technology had come to operate on an oecu¬ 
menical range; but this doubtless ultimately inevitable transfer of pro¬ 
fits, power, and responsibility would probably have taken place gradually, 
over a span of several generations and perhaps even more than one cen¬ 
tury, if a Westernizing World had continued to suffer no more severely 
from Civilization's historic maladies of War and Class-Confiict than it 
had been suffering during the century that had ended in A.o. 1914. If the 
World had gone on living at that tolerable nineteenth-century tempo 
the North-West European middle class >vou]d have had time to share 
their profits, power, responsibilities, and experience with a continually 
widening circle of successively co-opted new partners without being 
ruined by being called upon to adapt themselves to this necessary change 
at an impracticably headlong gait, while the new participants in North- 
West European middle-class experience, responsibilities, power, and 
profits would have had time, for their part, to digest the experience and 
to accept the responsibilities as a moral obligation bound up with the 
taking of the profits and the assumption of ^e power. Unhappily the 
Subconscious Psyche’s failure to keep pace with the accelerating speed 
of technological innovation had forced an anyway inevitable change 
to take, not the auspicious course of orderly rationid evolution, but the 
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di&astrous course of a revolution that was as uncircumspect as it was 
anarchic. 

Between a.d. 1914 and a.d. 1945 the high tension between a conserva¬ 
tive Psyche and a revolutionary Technology had discharged itself in two 
world wars in one lifetime; and this reduplicated catastrophe had ‘put 
down the mighty from their seat and ... exalted the humble and meek’* 
at a pace that was not less bewildering and overwhelming for suddenly 
exalted novi homtrus —a Bevin, a Nehru, a Truman, a Stalin—than it was 
for elder statesmen, proconsuls, financiers, and diplomatists who had 
been as suddenly deposed from a long-exercised office. In the course of 
little more than thirty years the North-West European middle class had 
had to concede a preponderance of political and economic power at home 
to the industrial workers, and simultaneously to hand over the whole of 
its previous political and economic power in its former Asiatic domi¬ 
nions to a native Asian intelligentsui whose left-handedly sincere way of 
flattering its European creators and employers by imitation had been to 
insist on taking their places as the masters in each once subject Asian 
people’s own now emancipated national house. Within the same brief 
period of time a North-West European middle class that had thus been 
losing its predominance at home and its ascendancy in Asia had simul¬ 
taneously been forfeiting its oecumenical economic and political in¬ 
fluence to new supra-national Great Powers of an invincibly higher 
material calibre that had swiftly loomed up out of great open spaces 
where they had been able gradually to develop, unthwarted, on the 
fringes of an Oikoumend^ that since a.d. 1498 had been uniHed by, and 
till A.O. X914 had been centred upon, a diminutive row of half a dozen 
nation-states along the Atlantic seaboard of Western Europe. 

In A.D. 1952, when it was already possible to look back on this 'awful 
revolution’^ as a decisively accomplished fact, the practical question of 
vital moment for the future of the West and of the World was whether 
the new holders of power and responsibility had grown in wisdom com- 
mensurately with their growth in stature.^ People whose experience had 
been gained, and whose habits of feeling, thin^ng, and action had been 
formed, in the negative school of an opposition, in which they had been 
serving their apprenticeship for decades and even for generations, had 
now suddenly saddled themselves, or been saddled by the hat of Histoty, 
with the moral burden of onerous i>ositive duties. A British industrial 
working class bred up in a century-old tradition of resisting exploitation 
by middle-class employers now had to ‘make the country pay its way’. 
Indian nationalists bred up in a hfty-years-old tradition of rebelling 
against the rule of British imperialists now had to 'carry on the' ci-devant 
‘fcng-Emperor’s government’. American politicians bred up in a one- 
century-and-three-quarters-old tradition of making it impossible for any 
American avatar of a British King George III to levy ta.xation without 
representation, and Russian autocrats bred up in a six-centuries-old tradi- 

> Lulce i. S3. 

* See III. »i. 303-4. 

) Gibbon. E.: 'Genenl Observetions on the Fall of the Roman Empire in the Weft, 
at the end of chapter zzxviii of T/u History of tko Deelint and Fall of tho Poman Empiro. 

* Lulie ii. 53. 
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don of making Holy Russia safe for an orthodox faith, had now *to 
make the World go round’ between them. 

Would these rawly inexperienced new pilots succeed in keeping Man> 
kind’s battered and labouring ship off the rocks? This was the question 
that, in A.D. 1952, rose to the lips of a aixty-three-years-old middle-class 
North-West European observer who had been bom into a seemingly 
rational and manageable world in which the feasible responsibility for 
keeping a world-wide Westernizing Society on an even keel had rested 
with his own kin and kind, and who had now lived on into an unfamiliar 
and disconcerting World in which his own kin and kind had become 
flies on a hazardously imtended wheel that was spinning this way round 
and that way round at a venture, while two titans who alone now possessed 
the brawn-power to manipulate it w'ere engaging in a quarrel over the 
dangerous competition between them for exercising the control. This 
question how a twentieth-century Westernizing World was likely to fare 
in the hands of its new masters is manifestly of the essence of our present 
inquiry into the Western Civilization’s prospects. In trying to read this 
riddle we may manage to simplify to some degree a bafflingly complex 
intellectual t^ by giving separate consideration, first to Technology, 
War, and Government, and then to Technology, Class-Conflict, and 
Employment. 



D. TECHNOLOGY, WAR, AND GOVERNMENT 


(I) THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE 
PROBLEM 


T he problem with which the heirs of a Western Civilization were 
being confronted by the institution of War in a.d. 1952 had been 
set by the impact of an unprecedentedly potent latter-day Western 
technique on a literally world-wide Westernizing Society that was still 
articulated into a plui^ity of parochial states, since these states were 
still at liberty—and, because individually free, were collectively under 
pressure of a mutual fear and competition—to continue to go to war 
with one another as the penalty for being still severally sovereign and 
independent. 

This problem was, as we have seen, by no means peculiar in itself to 
the Western World in the twentieth century of the Christian Era; it had 
likewise beset, in their day, all the civilizations that by this time were 
demonstrably extinct, fossilized, petrihed, or moribund; but, as we have 
also observed, the extreme difference of degree between a latter-day 
Western and a previous human mastery over Non-Human Nature was 
tantamount to a difference in kind, because the additional ‘drive’ that it 
had put into the traditional institution of War had heightened the hazard 
of War for Humanity from a limited to an unlimited ri^. In the situation 
as it was in a.d. 1952 the continuance of a possibility of War was no 
longer only a menace to the survival of another man-made institution, 
the now oecumenical Western Society. Since the invention of the atomic 
bomb and the incubation of further, and perhaps still more deadly, new 
weapons. War had also become a menace to the survival of all human 
beings implicated in this society—and, by the time of writing, the 
membership of the Western Civilization on the technological and military 
planes had come to include the entire living generation of the Human 
Race. 


(II) THE SITUATION AFTER THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 

(o) A PROGRESSIVE CONCENTRATION OF POWER 

On the morrow of the Second World War, a World that had now been 
unified within a Western framework found itself in the midst of a 
revolution generated and propelled by the double shock of two blows 
dealt by a Western technology that had been raised to an unprecedented 
degree of potency. The impact of Technology on the Human Psyche 
had detonated two world wars within twenty-five years of one another 
and had thereby reduced the number of the Great Powers in a Western 
system of international relations from eight to two within the thirty- 
one years 1914-45. The impact of Technology on Mankind’s means of 
communication had brought these two surviving Great Powers within 
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point-blank range of one another round the circumference of the globe 
by ‘annihilating distance’. The situation thus created was so formidable, 
as well as so novel, that it called for a closer analysis. 

The deadliness of the rate of the casualties among the Great Powers 
during these first thirty-one years of a new bout of Western ^varfare was 
grimly evident in retrospect. It was now clear that political and military 
power—and, by implication, economic power as well, in an industrialiaed 
and mechanized world—were being concentrated at a headlong pace; 
and the effect of a now manifest tendency upon its victims' minds and 
feelings was the sharper inasmuch as this dominant undercurrent of 
international affairs had been concealed, in and after the peace-settle¬ 
ment followng the General War of aJ). 1914-1S, by a short-lived 
tendency in the opposite direction that, at the time, had been con¬ 
spicuous' just because it had been superficial. 

By breaking up one Great Power, the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, 
and one ci-devant Great Power, the Ottoman Empire, and temporarily 
maiming and crippling two other Great Powers, Germany and Russia, 
the War of a.d. 1914-18 had permitted a previously dammed-back wave 
of Nationalism—rampant among politically un-unified and un-liberated 
peoples who had be^ dazzled by the historic success of the classical 
nation-states of Modem Western Europe*—to increase, at those four 
stricken Powers' expense, the number of the states of a medium and a 
small calibre in the Western international comity. During the preceding 
forty-thrcc-ycars-long lull [durabat a.d. 1871-1914) between the end of 
the aftermath of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars and the out¬ 
break of the First World War, the political unification of Italy and of 
Germany had reduced the number of the lesser states in the W^tem 
system to a minimum and had indeed temporarily removed from the 
map all remaining states of a medium calibre with the sole exception of 
Spain. In the peace-settlement of a.d. 1919-21 this medium class of 
states had been reintroduced on to the political map by the reconstitu¬ 
tion of Poland and by the aspiration of Brazil to have outgrown the 
stature of a small state even if she might not yet be deemed to have 
attained the dimensions of a Great Power.* 

In the constitution of the League of Nations the success of the lesser 
states’ self-assertion during the first decade after the close of the First 
World War had been registered in a.d. 1922 in the raising of the number 
of non-permanent seats on the Council from the provisional minority 
figure, originally agreed in a.d. 1919, of four, as against the minimum 
number of five permanent seats then reserved for Great Powers,* to the 
majority figure of six, as against four;* and in a.d. 1926 the Great Powers 


I See Toynbee, A. J.: Tht World ajltr the Peace Conjerenee (London 1925, Milford). 
24 -' 43 » especially the comparative table, on pp. 32-34, of lUtes, below the rank ol 
Great Powers, which were playing an active part in international afUr* before and after 
the War of a.d. 1014-18. 

• Sec IV. iv. 185-^. 

> See Toynbee, A- J., op. cit., pp. 35-36, and Toynbee, A. J., and Boulter, V. M.: 
Survey of International Affaire, 1916 (l.ondon 1928, Milfo^), p. 21. 

* See the original text of Article 4 of the Covenant of the l^gue of Nitiena. 

s See Toynbee^ A. J., and Boulter, V. M.: Survey of International Affairt, 2936 
(London 1928, Milford), pp. 10-14. 
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on the Council had been prevented by the minor states’ obstruction 
from securing Germany’s admission to membership in the League with 
a ^rmanent seat on the Council until they had consented to pay the 
price of agreeing to the institution of three *8cmi-j>ermanent' scats for 
the benefit of Poland and other medium-sized states of her kind.* The 
Wilsonian illusion, thus created, that the comity of states was being 
'democratized', had been fostered at the time by the self-restraint of the 
three Great Powers—France, Great Britain, and the United States— 
that had emerged from the First World War as temporary victors; for it 
had been incompatible with these Powers' principles, and not imperative 
for their interests, to treat the lesser states very high-handedly. 

The brutal truth that had been hidden under this amiable but brittle 
mask had, however, been quickly exposed by the resurgence of Germany 
under a National-Socialist regime; and, after a criminal Power that had 
taken full advantage of having been let off lightly in the Paris peace- 
settlement of A.D. 1919-20 had paid in a.d. 1945 for her abominable 
crimes by being first blasted, then invaded, and finally dismembered 
like the Hapsburg Monarchy in a.d. 1918, it had become clear that the 
significant event in the First World War had been the destruction of the 
weakest of the Great Powers of the day, not the spawning of a litter of 
new minor states. The temporary erection of minor states in a political 
vacuum produced by the break-up or mutilation of former Great Powers, 
so far from militating against the concentration of power, had created 
an opportunity for it. The nominal 'liberation’ of 'successor-states’ had 
indeed been illusory from first to last. They had been created to be 
enslaved; for no other fate than enslavement could await minor states, 
new or old, in a world in which the concentration of power was being 
ordained inexorably by Technology’s relentless progress. 

In this world, states of anything less than the highest calibre were not 
any longer cither economically or militarily or politically ‘viable’; their 
presence on the map was an invitation to an aggressor, and the oppor¬ 
tunity had been perceived by Hitler’s intuitive genius and had been 
exploited by his criminal lust for power as a key that was to open for 
Germany her way to a world-wide domination. Hitler’s strategy of 
aggression had been to equip Germany with the material resources for 
dominating the World by capturing the defenceless pawns that had 
taken the ci-devant Hapsburg and Romanov Empires’ places on a Central 
and East European political chess-board; and his eventual catastrophic 
failure to win for a Third German Reich this Hapsburg and Romanov 
heritage had merely bequeathed to the Soviet Union the chance of 
snatching out of a slain Third Reich’s dead hands, and concentrating in 
her own giant grasp, the whole of the Hohenzollern Empire’s, as well as 
the Hapsburg and Romanov Empires’, legacy of ‘successor-states’ as far 
west as the Elbe, Thuringia, and the Boehmerwald. 

This progressive liquidation, since A.D. * 933 , of the successor-states 
of destroyed or mutilated Great Powers in Central and Eastern Europe 
had indicated what the fate of all other successor-states in other regions 
was likely to be. The only reason why West Germany and South-West 

* See ibid., pp. *6-78. 
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Austria had not, by a.d. 1952, yet followed East Germany and North- 
East Austria into Russia's maw was that these two other fragments of a 
dismembered Third Reich had come meanwhile under the control of 
the United States and her West European allies Great Britain and 
France; and by this date it had become clear that the substitution of 
a United States protectorate for an untenable independence was the 
only insurance against Russian domination that promised to be effective 
in the long run for any state anywhere in the World. 

This role, which was a new role for the United States in the Old 
World, was a familiar role of hers in the New World; for the substitution 
of a covert for an overt subjection through a process of nominal libera¬ 
tion W 3 S a tragi-comedy that, before being played in Central and Eastern 
Europe between a.d. 1918 and a.d. 1945, had been played in Latin 
America more than a hundred years earlier, between a.d. i$io and a.d. 
1823. From the days of the Holy Alliance to the days of the Third Reich, 
the Monroe Doctrine had saved the successor-states of the Spanish 
Empire in the Americas from falling under the domination of some 
other Continental European Power at the price of replacing a Spanish 
imperial administration by a United States political hegemony, that had 
been none the less effective for being exercised light-handedly, and by 
a no less alien economic ascendancy that had been enjoyed for a hundred 
years by the United Kingdom before this, too, bad passed into North 
American hands. Since the reversal of the ratio of the relative strengths 
of the United States and Great Britain as a result of Great Britain’s lo^, 
and the United States’ gain, in economic strength in the War of a.d. 
1914-18, the underwriting of the Monroe Doctrine by British sea-power 
had ceased to be a necessity for the United States at the moment when 
it had ceased to be a possibility for the British Empire. 

In a nineteenth-century Western World in which all the Great Powers 
except Great Britain had been situated on the European peninsula of the 
Eurasian Continent, the sea-power of the United Kingdom had in¬ 
cidentally screened the Americas in the act of screening the British Isles 
and the Transoceanic possessions of the British Crown against the 
danger of attack by any other Great Power then in existence. The tem¬ 
porarily favourable politico-geographical situation that had made it pos¬ 
sible for the British Navy thus to provide strategic security for the entire 
English-speaking and overseas world had, however, ceased to exist 
when, at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian Era, two new Great Powers—the United States herself and Japan 
—had arisen outside the British naval cordon round Continental Europe 
at the moment when, from \vithin the cordon, British naval supremacy 
wis being challenged by Germany; and the United Kingdom’s inability, 
in these radically altered circumstances, to continue to give effective 
naval protection to the whole of the British Empire, not to speak of the 
United States and the Latin American republics, had been demon¬ 
strated in the course of half a century ending in a.d. 1945. 

Even before the outbreak of the First World War, the t^allenge from 
Germany had constrained Great Britain to seek a reinforcement of her 
own naval strength—in the Pacific and the Indian Ocean by entering 
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into an alliance with Japan in a.d. 1902 and in European waters by 
making an entente with France in a.d. 1904. In the Second World War, 
in which both the Japanese and the Italian Navy had gone into action 
on the anti'British side, even the countervailing aid of the by this time 
immense sea-power of the United States had not enabled British sea- 
power to save Hong Kong, Malaya, and the Dutch Empire in Indonesia 
from being temporarily overrun by the Japanese at a time when the 
whole strength of the British Navy was having to be employed nearer 
home on the three-fold task of holding the Levant, screening Great 
Britain herself from invasion, and keeping open the western approaches 
to the British Isles. In other words, the British Empire’s tribulations 
during the Second World War had proved conclusively that, on the 
strategic plane, the British Empire was now no longer the unitary Power 
that it had been so long as the sea-power of the United Kingdom had 
been able effectively to protect the whole of the Empire, from its frontage 
on the North Sea and ^e English Channel to its frontage on the China 
Seas inclusive; and this dissolution of the British Empire’s former 
strategic unity had been discounted on the political plane in advance. 
A British statesmanship that had never forgotten the lesson of Great 
Britain’s disastrous intransigence towards her North American colonies 
in A.D. 1775-83 had been forestalling the violent break-up that had been 
the Spanish, ^e Ottoman, and the Danubian Hapsburg Empire’s fate 
by transforming the British Empire into a Commonwealth of fully self- 
governing states since a.d. 1867, 1848, 1841, or even as early as 1791 if 
the local landmarks in the constitutional history of Canada are taken as 
indicators of the progress of political devolution in the British Empire 
as a whole.* 

The voluntary, gradual, and pacific transformation of a once unitary 
empire into a free association between an ever-increasing number of 
fully self-governing states had been a triumph of good feeling and good 
sense which was perhaps almost unique in the political annals of Man¬ 
kind in Process of Civilization up to date; and this political achievement 
reflected credit on the parties that had been willing to receive self- 
government in instalments, as well as on the party that had been 
willing to make progressive cessions of political power on its own initia¬ 
tive without waiting to be compelled. The creditableness of the political 
process in this British case could not, however, prevent the p>o)itical 
effect of a dissolution of the British Empire by agreement from being 
much the same, in the stark terms of power poUtics, as the political 
effect of the break-up of the Spanish, Ottoman, and Danubian Hapsburg 
Empires by force. In this case, as in those, the effect had been the 
creation of a dangerous political vacuum which the champions of a dis¬ 
solving Hapsburg Monarchy had diagnosed and deprecated when they 
had given it the pejorative nickname ‘Balkanization’, in allusion to the 
sequel to the previous break-up of the Ottoman Empire in Rumelia. The 
hard fact was that, by a.d. 1952, the sea-power of the United Kingdom 

^ A convenient li»t of the dates when responsible government u-»i granted in the 
various British colonies with populations of West European origin will be foiu>d in 
Nathan, M.: Emptrt Covtmment (London 1918, Alien tc Unwin), pp. 47-48. 
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had ceased to be able, unaided, to protect the United Kingdom itself or 
what remained of its dependent empire, while the other now fully self- 
governing dominions of the British Crown, which had ceased to able 
to count upon effective protection by the United Kingdom’s Navy, had 
not become capable, unaided, of providing for their own security; and 
this meant that all continuing or former states members of the British 
Commonwealth, like all Continental European states west of the Soviet 
Union’s ‘iron curtain’, must become protectorates of the United States 
as the only practicable alternative to their becoming satellites of the 
Soviet Union. 

This was another way of saying that, in a.d. 1952, the Soviet Union 
and the United States found themselves confronting one another as the 
only two Great Powers still surviving on the face of the planet; and, in 
any international balance of power, two was bound, even at the best, to 
be an awkward number. It was true that in this current chapter of 
Western international history—in contrast to the situation during the 
chapter that had been opened inA.D. 1931 by Japan’s initial act of aggres¬ 
sion in Manchuria and had been closed in aj). 1945 by the overthrow of 
both Japan and Gcmaany—the two rival Great Powers were, both of 
them, economically ‘sated’ countries, either of which could hnd peaceful 
employment for the whole of its man-power, for many decades to come, 
in cultivating its own garden and developing the still untouched reserves 
of human and non-human resources within its own frontiers; and in this 
respect the international situation was less dangerous in a.d. 1952 than 
it had been before and during the Second World War, when Germany 
and Japan had been led into committing aggression by their belief that 
they could not continue to provide for a growing population at an 
acceptable standard of living within their own frontiers. By contrast, 
both the United States and the Soviet Union enjoyed, and admitted to 
enjoying, in A.D. 1952, a freedom from want that made both these sur¬ 
viving Great Powers immune to one of the historic motives for aggres¬ 
siveness. Unfortunately, however, they did not, either of them, enjoy 
an equal freedom from the mutual fear that had been the other powerful 
motive for aggressiveness in the past; and their fear of one another was 
engendered and kept alive by the convergent operation of several dif¬ 
ferent causes. 

To begin with, the Russian and American peoples differed in ^hos. 
The Russian people’s habitual and characteristic temper w’as one of 
docile resignation, the American people’s one of obstreperous im¬ 
patience; and this difference of temper was reflected in a difference of 
attitude towards arbitrary government. The Russians acquiesced in 
this as an evil that some six hundred years of experience had schooled 
them to regard as inevitable, whereas the Americans’ experience of 
successfully revolting against arbitrary government by ministers of a 
British King George III and successfully preventing any domestic re¬ 
crudescence of arbitrary government during the first century and three 
quarters of the history of the United States had led them to think of 
arbitrary government as an evil which any people could banish if it had 
the will. In consequence, the Americans—including a middle-class- 
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minded American industrial working class—saw their sttmmum bottum 
in a liberty that the^ ecj^uated with equality, whereas a Russian Com¬ 
munist dominant minority saw their summum bonum in an equality that 
they equated with liberty. These temperamental and doctrinal differ¬ 
ences made it difficult for the two peoples to understand, and therefore 
difficult for them to trust, one another; and this inevitable mutual dis¬ 
trust bred a no-less-inevitable mutual fear in the hearts of the two strong 
men armed, now that the arena in which they menaced one another had 
been transformed out of all recognition by the unprecedentedly rapid 
and far-reaching recent progress of Technology in Western hands. 

(d) A METAMORPHOSIS OF THE OIKOUMENB 

By the middle of the twentieth century of the Christian Era the pro¬ 
gress of Technology had made a once wide world shrivel to dimensions 
so diminutive as to make it henceforth impossible for two gladiators to 
take their stand in this arena without finding themselves within point- 
blank range of one another—and this, mirabiU dictu, simultaneously 
from the rear as well as from the front, since, in the act of diminishing 
the size of Mankind’s habitat, the OikoumenS, in terms of its conductivity 
for human purposes, Technology had also transformed the Oikoumeni's 
shape. 

The unprecedented vulnerability of the position of even the relatively 
least vulnerable Great Power in the World of a.d. 1952 was, indeed, a 
consequence of a recent revolutionary change in the strategico-political 
map. Within living memory, Man’s World, in the sense of the habitable 
and traversable surface of the planet of which Man was a denizen, had 
at last become round in fact as well as in theory—or, if not yet fully 
round, at least already more than hemispherical. 

The theoretical knowledge that the Earth was a globe and not a di^ 
had, of course, been inherited by the Western Civilization from its 
Hellenic predecessor; and this theoretical globularity had been con¬ 
firmed by an empirical demonstration when, in the course of Western 
Man’s conquest of the Ocean at the opening of the Modem Age of 
Western history, Magellan’s squadron, setting sail westward from Seville 
in A.D, 1519, had encountered in the Moluccas in a.d. 1521 Portuguese 
compatriots of its late commander’s who had arrived there by setting 
sail eastward from Portugal, and when the Vittorio had clinched this 
proof by coming home to port in Seville, and thus completing the 
circumnavigation of the globe, in a.d. 1522. Yet even this empirical 
demonstration had been barren of any immediate appreciable practical 
consequences. 

So long as a Modem Western World’s footholds on the shores of the 
Pacific had remained imder the rule of Spain, a mercantile community 
at Seville that had been determined to retain a monopoly of the trade 
between the Spanish Empire overseas and the metropolitan country had 
succeeded in confining the annual trade across the Pacific Ocean to a 
single ‘round trip’ in which a galleon (usually accompanied by a tender) 
from Manila had brought a cargo of Chinese wares to the port of 
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Acapulco on the Pacific coast of Mexico.* It had been only in the course 
of the nineteenth century that this one sixteenth-century thread of Trans- 
pacific maritime commercial traffic had been multiplied in consequence 
of the intervention of other Western Powers. From the eighteen-forties 
onwards, the Western World’s frontage on the American shores of the 
Pacific had been extended northwards as a result of the overland expan¬ 
sion of both the United States and Canada from coast to coast. The 
Mexican port of Acapulco had been reinforced by San Francisco, Port¬ 
land, Seattle, and Vancouver, while, on the East Asian shores of the 
Ocean, the Spanish port of Manila, the Portuguese settlement at Macao, 
and the Dut^ conunercial establishment on Deshima’ had been eclipsed 
by Hong Kong, Shanghai, Tientsin, Nagas^i, Yokohama, and Dairen. 
Yet, even when the one tenuous thread, linking Manila with the Spanish 
dominions in the Americas, to which the Modern Western maritime 
traffic across the Pacific had been confined for the first three hundred 
years, had thus been transformed, during the nineteenth century, into 
a multiple skein, the Oikoumene had still retained, for practical purposes, 
the fiat and finite shape that it had worn since the days of Ptolemy, 
Eratosthenes, and Hecataeus, and indeed since the pre-Hellenic dawn 
of Civilization. 

In the Old World, all civilizations of all generations up to date liad 
risen and fallen within a festoon-shaped zone that had been slung like 
a hammock between a north-eastern peg in Eastern Asia slightly to the 
north of the 45th parallel of northern latitude and a north-western peg 
in Western Europe slightly to the north of the 60th parallel, with the 
festoon’s pendulous mid-point brushing the Equator at the Straits of 
Malacca and sagging below it in Java. The divers sections of this 
elongated home ^the civilizations of the Old World had communicated 
with one another through two socially and culturally conductive media 
—a waterless inland sea, consisting of a chain of steppes and deserts 
extending from Eastern Mongolia to the Western Sudani via the ShS- 
mlyah and the Desert of Sinai, and a chain of coastal and land-locked 
waters extending from the Western Pacific to the Eastern Atlantic via 
the Straits of Malacca, the portage linking the heads of the Persian Gulf 
and Red Sea with the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean, and the 
Straits of Gibraltar—and this pristine shape of the Oikoumeni had not 
been changed when the western terminal of the longitudinal water-route 
had been pushed westward, across the relatively narrow waters of the 
Atlantic, from the west coast of the Continent to the two large off-shore 
islands of North America and South America, or when the portage 
previously interrupting the continuity of the voyage between the Con¬ 
tinent’s Atlantic and Pacific coasts had been circumvented in a.d. 1498 
by da Gama and breached in aj). 1869 by de Lesseps. At the turn of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries of the Christian Era an Oikottmen£ 
whose eastern selvage had been extended southward from the east coast 

I A.D. 1592 wu the d«te et which the eastern terminal of the ^anish annual Tnnt- 
paci&c voyage had been transferred to Acapulco from Callao. Omcially the traffic had 
been limited to this single sailing per annum. In practice there seems to have been a good 
deal of illicit Transpadhe trade after, as well at before, this date. 

* See II. ii. 232-3. * See I. L 64 and III. iii. 7-8. 
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of Asia to Australasia, and its western selvage westward from the west 
coasts of Europe and Africa to the west coasts of North and South 
America, had been still, in effect, just as Hat and as ffnite as ever. It 
had merely been tied to the circumference of the globe, as if it had been 
an oblong strip of cloth, by a skein of threads attaching its eastern and 
western selvages to one another across the breadth of the Pacific; and, 
even when these threads had been drawn tight enough to convert the 
oblong strip into a band in the shape of an armlet by bringing the 
two selv^es together, a tell-tale suture had remained visible as an 
International Date-Line intersecting the Pacific Ocean along a trade 
which followed, with some local variations, the zSoth meridian of 
longitude. 

The establishment of this International Date-Line in a.d. 1884* had 
borne witness to two contemporary facts of human geography. On the 
one hand a circum-global maritime traffic-belt had now come to be 
sufficiently frequented to demand a global adjustment between the now 
contiguous extremities of a longitudinal series of regionally differentiated 
time-zones that could not extend in a continuous chain round the entire 
circumference of the globe without there being a chronometrical dis¬ 
crepancy, of the time-length of twenty-four hours, between the respec¬ 
tive timings of the first and the last zone in the series at the line along 
which these two extremities now adjoined one another. On the other 
hand the Pacific Ocean had continued still to be decidedly the least- 
frequented section of a maritime traffic-belt that had come to encircle 
the globe by expanding eastward and westward simultaneously from a 
base-line along ffie Atlantic coast of Western Europe; and for this reason 
the heart of the Pacific had proved to be the least inconvenient locus on 
the traversable face of the globe for a conventional line at which west¬ 
bound travellers would add to, and east-bound travellers subtract from, 
their time-reckoning the twenty-four hours that, at some line or other, 
must be added or subtracted, according to the direction of the voyage, 
in order to cancel an inevitable twenty-four hours’ discrepancy bet^^'een 
necessarily contiguous extremities of a circum-global belt of differential 
time-zones. 

Meanwhile, an Oikoumeni that had become round on the explorational 
plane in a.d. 1522, and on the chronometrical plane in a.d. 1884, had 
remained flat and finite on the strategico-political plane till a.d. 1941; 
for neither the passage of the Pacific on a voyage of exploration nor even 
the subsequent establishment of regularly frequented Transpacific 
traffic-lanes for merchant-ships had availed to reduce the Pacific to the 
dimensions of a basin in which navies based on opposite sides of its rim 
could manage to meet and fight. The turn of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries had seen this great Pacific gulf, breaking the continuity of the 
strategic map of a Westernizing World, still fixed—to all appearance as 
firmly as ever—in the locus of the International Date-Line; and a tacit 
assumption that the gulf not only was, but also would remain, an im¬ 
passable one had been the common presupposition, on a fundamental 
point of fact, underlying the agreements reached at the Washington 

> At the InternitionAl Meridiin Conference held in a.d. 1884 at Washington, D.C. 
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Naval Conference of a.d. 1921-2 between the Western naval Powers of 

the one part and Japan of other.* , 

The basb of these agreements had been a rcaprocal undertaking,* as 
between the United Sutes, the British Empire, and Japan, to mamtain 
the status (juo with regard to fortifications and naval bases m certain 
specified territories and possessions of theirs in the Pacific ^ea; for the 
effect of this reciprocal self-denying ordinance had been to insure Japan 
against the risk of seeing any potentiaUy hostile foreign naval bases con¬ 
structed within a closer range of her own home bases than the ranp of 
Pearl Harbour and Singapore; under the technical conditions of the 
moment, this provision had assured to the Japanese Navy the ability to 
maintain an unchallengeable regional supremacy in the Western Pacific; 
and, in return for the English-speaking naval Powers’ consent to her 
thus preserving the security of her home territory through the rcte^on 
of her command over the surrounding seas, Japan, for her part, had been 
willing to make a pair of counter-concessions without which the English- 
speaking Powers would not have been willing to make their own crucial 
concession to her. 

In the first place, Japan had resigned herself to remaimng markedly 
inferior to her two English-speakmg competitors in absolute naval 
strength by agreeing* to maxima in the ratio of 525,000 tons each for 
them, as against 315,000 tons for herself, as the figures for the r^lace- 
ment of capital ship tonnage. In the second place, she had bound herself 
not to abuse her now virtually guaranteed naval supremacy m ^e 
Western Pacific by misusing it for the purpose of committing aggression 
either against the now defenceless West Pacific poss^ions of the 
English-sp^ng naval Powers (for instance, the Philippines and Hong 
Kong) or against a likewise defenceless China. Japan had entered mto an 
agreement with the United States, the British Empire, and F^cc in 
which the four parties had undertaken to respect one another’s rights in 
relation to their insular possessions and dominions in the region of ^e 
Pacific Ocean,* and into an agreement with the same three parties, 
together with Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, and China, to 
respect China’s sovereignty, independence, and territorial and adminis¬ 
trative integrity and to refrain from taking advantage of anarchic con¬ 
ditions in China in order to take action there inimical to the wcunty of 
the other contracting parties or damaging to the rights of their subjects 

or citizens.* , , ^ r v 

Twenty years after the date of the Washington Naval Conference the 

same assumption that the Pacific Ocean was still a strategically impas¬ 
sable gulf had nerved the Japanese Government to launch an attack on 
possessions of the United Sutes, the British Commonwealth, and the 


» SooToynlxe, A. J.t SurveyojInternationaAff an, xp*o-5(London 1945. Milford), 

19 of ihe Treiiy of the 6th Febniam i9»a. f?r *he I^urion of N*v»l 
Amument, between the United Sutee, the Britiih Eiraire, Japen. France, and Italy. 

1 In Article 4 of the Five-Power Treaty of *e 6th F^i^,i9»a. .u,. 

* In Article i of the Washington Treaty of the ijlh December, 1941, between the 

United State*, the British Empire, Japan, nnd fnnc«. , 

* The Washington Nine-Power Treaty of the 6th Febru^, 1^44, relating to the 
principle* and policies to be followed in matter* concerning China . 
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Netherlands in the Pacific; but this audacious Japanese act of aggression 
had proved in the event to have been suicidal because the underlying 
assumption had proved, this time, no longer to hold good. 

By A.D. 1941 the Japanese naval authorities miist have come to believe 
in the possibility of the United States Navy’s being able, from a base in 
Hawaii, at least to threaten the eastern flank of a Japanese advance south¬ 
ward in the Western Pacific; for there can be no other explanation of 
their surprise attack on the 7th December, 1941, upon the United States 
Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbour. Their failure, however, to follow up their 
sensational success in this initial operation by attempting to occupy the 
Hawaiian Islands and to proceed thence to an attack upon the Pacific 
coast of the United States and Canada is presumptive evidence of an 
abiding conviction in Japanese minds that it would still be beyond the 
Japanese Navy’s, and therefore likewise beyond the United States 
Navy’s, power to conduct sustained naval operations on the grand scale 
across the breadth of the Pacific. It can never have entered into Japanese 
calculations, when the Japanese Government were taking their fateful 
decision to challenge the United States’ sea-power, that the United 
States Navy would be able within less than four years to bring Japan to 
her knees by succeeding, as it did in a.d. 1942-5, in solving the un¬ 
precedentedly complex and difficult logistic^ problem of bringing a 
crushingly superior striking-power to bear upon Japan in a West Pacific 
theatre of naval operations that was more than 3,000 miles distant from 
Pearl Harbour and more than 4,500 miles distant from San Francisco.* 
Admiral Nimitz’s achievement in dealing Japan a knock-out blow across 
the Pacific in a.d. 1945 was, indeed, as epoch-making an event in the 
history of the West and of the World as Magellan’s achievement of 
making his way across the Pacific to the Philippines in a.d. 1521, The 
American seaman was, in effect, translating on to the far more exacting 
strategic plane the feat performed by his Portuguese forerunner on the 
relatively facile explorational plane 424 years earlier. 

The capitulation of Japan on the 15th August, 1945, under the Trans¬ 
pacific pressure of United States sea-power signified the consummation 
of the revolutionary metamorphosis of a flat and finite OikottmenS into 
a round one. After having been transformed from the shape of a card 
into the shape of an armlet when in a.d. 1884 its two selvages had been 
sewn together in a suture along the International Date-Line, the Oikou^ 
meni had now been transformed again by the conversion of a sewn-up 
armlet into a welded ring; and this saturnine steel ring of unbroken 
strategic conductivity that had thus been clamped round the circum¬ 
ference of the globe in a.d. 1941-5 was threatening in a.d. 1952 to put 
the OtkoumenS through yet another metamorphosis by expanding into 
the shape of a great helm pulled down over the face of the globe from 
the North Pole to the southern edge of the Southern Temperate Zone. 

In Aj>. 1952 the problem of making direct flights, at least for warlike 
purposes, across the Arctic Circle was reported to be on the way to being 
solved, and this approaching fresh triumph of Western technology 

I The dicunce to Yokohams was 3,445 milet from Hawaii and 4,750 miiea from San 
Francisco. 
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would have the effect of putting the United States and the Soviet Union 
in jeopardy from one another on no less than three out of the four 
quarters of the compass. As a consequence of the latitudinal encircle¬ 
ment of the globe by the Oikoumeni through the United States Navy’s 
strategic conquest of the Pacific in a.d. 1942-?, the two surviving Great 
Powers were ^ready both in the same plight of simultaneously encircling 
and being encircled by one another—colliding, as they now did, on a 
front or rear in Eastern Asia, as well as on a rear or front in Europe.^ 
The approaching conquest of the Arctic by the aeroplane was threaten¬ 
ing soon to make the strategic position of both Powers even more pre¬ 
carious by now exposing bo^ the United States’ and the Soviet Union’s 
northern flank to the new danger of trans-polar attack by air;* and, if 
this menace were to materialize, either Power would find itself in the 
desperate situation of having to provide concurrently for the defence of 
three fronts, each of which would be in danger of being turned from one 
flank as well as from the rear. Thus, in a now global Oihoumen£ at the 
opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
either of the two still standing gladiators was in a posture to inflict upon, 
and to have inflicted upon him by, his adversary the shattering expe¬ 
rience that once, at the crisis of the second paroxysm of an Hellenic Time 
of Troubles, had been inflicted uphon the Romans by Hannibal and his 
brethren, 

ad confligendum venientibus undique Poenis 
omnia cum belli trepido concussa tumuitu 
horrida contremuere sub aids aetheris oris 
in dubioque fuere utrorum ad regna cadendum 
omnibus humanis esset terrique manque.^ 

Nor was this the end of a twentieth-century transformation-scene; 
for, in the act of enveloping the face of the globe, the Oikoumeni w’as 
contracting in scale, as measured by the speed of human means of com¬ 
munication, far faster than it was expanding in area, as measured by its 
extension over the physical surface of the planet. At the instant at which 
the Oikoumeni was assuming, on the strategic plane, the shape of a 
thirteenth-century Western helmet, this great helm was shrinking to the 

1 When the neM'i of the Jepuicsc etUck on the United Sutei fleet in Peerl Herbour 
niched ^glind, in American viiitor remarked to an Engliah colleague of the present 
writcr'a, with whom he was discussing the news: 'It is all very well for you here in Eng¬ 
land to take this newt so calmlyl You can afford to, I impose, considering that, In 
England, you are aiz thousand miles away from the front'. Forgetting, in the excitement 
of the mocneoL that the Worid had now become round end boundless, instead of being 
still flit and finite, thia American commentator had consequently forgotten for the 
moment that a Britain which was six thousand miles and more to the east of the Japanese 
fleet’s and air force’s Pacific theatre of operations against Pearl Harbour was only twenty 
miles to the west of the German Luftwaffe's Continental bates of operationa against 
Britain herself. 

* The possibility that the ardent advance of Western Science might soon be going to 
set the North Pole on fire seems to have been overlooked by Senator Dandurano of 
Canada when, in a.d. 19x4, in a debate on the draft Geneva Protocol for the Padfie 
Settlement of International Disputes, he had the hardihood to say about his native 
country: ‘We live in a fireoroof house, far from inflammable materials. A vast ocean 
separates us from Europe.’ In a.d. 1951 it was manifest that, as soon ss the Arctic Circle 
became traversable by military aircraft, Canada's strscegico-policicsl situatioo would 
beccune much like what Belgium's had been in A.D. 29x4 and 10 A.l>. 1940. 

> Lucretius: D* Rrrum I^turS, Book III, U. 833-7. 
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diminutive size of a thimble; and the strategic consequence of the 
coming reduction of ‘the great open spaces’ of Man’s once immense 
terrestrial habitat to the dimensions of a Liiliput had already been visible 
to the mind’s eye of a prophetically imaginative Victorian English 
mathematician. 

* “What is the smallest world you would care to inhabit 

‘ “You don’t mean to say you have been trying experiments in that 
direction!” I said. 

* “Well, not experiments exactly. We do not profess to construct planets. 
But a scientific friend of mine, who has made several balloon>voyages, 
assures me he has visited a planet so small that he could walk right round 
it in twenty minutes! There had been a great battle, just before his visit, 
which had ended rather oddly; the vanquished army ran away at full speed, 
and in a very few minutes found themselves face-to-face with the victorious 
aimy, who were marching home again, and who were so frightened at 
finding themselves between two armies that they surrendered at once!” ’* 

At a date no more than half way through the twentieth century, 
current Western improvements in the technique of overland transport 
had not yet arrived at such a perilous pitch of efficiency as to have made 
it Likely that a vanquished North Korean Army, if it had been thrown 
out of North Korea in a north-westerly direction by a victorious United 
Nations Army in A.D. 1952, would have cannoned into a dumbfounded 
American Army in Bavaria. The technique of maritime transport had, 
on the other hand, already been brought to a point at which a United 
Nations Army, if it were to be dislodged or withdrawn from South Korea 
in A.D. 2952, might be ferried round the globe in a trice to confront a 
Russian Army on the Elbe; and the contemporary progress in the tech¬ 
nique of aerial transport had already left the utmost achievements of 
maritime and overland transport far behind. In A.D 1952 there was talk 
of aeroplanes which would be able to circumnavigate the Equator with¬ 
out having to break their flight in order to refuel, and which, when 
travelling from east to west, would be able to arrive before they had 
started by flying faster than the speed of the planet’s eastward rotation 
round its axis; and presumably a single mechanical dragon of the kind 
could be freighted with bombs lethS enough to do execution on the 
appalling scale contemplated in the Book of the Revelation of Saint John 
the Divine. An Oihoumen^ which had been so rapidly coalescing and 
contracting had, in fact, no less rapidly been transforming itself from a 
common home into a common abattoir for the Human Race. 

IJdvrts rip Bavdrw rrfpovfj^da kqI rj>tt^ 6 yL€a 6 a, 
diS dy/Av; yolfxuv o^a^opivoiv aXoyws-* 

In contemplating the straits to which the Human Race had thus 
brought itself in the twentieth century of the Christian Era through the 
‘annihilation of distance’ by a Western Civilization’s prowess in Techno¬ 
logy, an historian would recollect that this was not the first instance of an 
abrupt change of scale in the histories of the civilizations. In Western 
history itself, for example, there had been a previous change of the kind 

< Lewis Csrroll: Sylvie and Brtmo Concluded rLoodon MsemilUn), pp. 169-70. 

s PslUdas of Alexsndris in the Anthologia Palatina, Book X, No. 85. 
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some four hundred years back, when the old city-states of Italy and 
Flanders had been dwarfed by the sudden rise of nation-states along the 
Atlantic seaboard of Western Europe, and when these nation-states had 
suddenly extended Western Christendom’s horizon by mastering the 
Ocean. There had been a corresponding dual change in Hellenic history 
after Alexander the Great’s passage of the Dardanelles in 334 b.c., when 
the Hellenic World’s horizon had been rapidly extended nrst eastward 
to India and then westward to the eastern shores of the Atlantic, white 
simultaneously the old Hellenic city-states had been dwarfed by new 
multi-municipal polities on the scale of the Seleucid and the Roman 
commonwealths.^ The same pair of simultaneous and associated sudden 
changes of scale can be discerned in Sinic history at the time of the 
oubreak of the post-Confucian paroxysm of a Sinic Time of Troubles. 
From an historical standpoint the difference between these earlier 
instances of an abrupt change of scale in the histories of other civiliza¬ 
tions and the current instance in Western history was one of degree; but 
this difference of degree was so great—whether measured in terms of 
Time or of Space or of Force—as to be tantamount, in practice, to a 
difference in kind. 

In its current act of transforming itself by simultaneously coalescing 
and shrivelling, the Oikoumeni had reduced its strategico-political struc¬ 
ture to an unprecedentedly stark simplicity. In a.d. 1952 there was, for 
practical purposes, only one surviving ocean, the Pacific; only one sur¬ 
viving eminent, the Old World; only one surviving mediterranean sea, 
the Atlantic; only one surviving pair of islands, the Americas; and only 
a couple of surviving Great Powers, the Soviet Union and the United 
States. The ‘heartland’* of the Continent and the more northerly of the 
two islands were the respective seats of the two Powers’ metropolitan 
territories; the remainder of the habitable and traversable surface of the 
globe was a no-man’s-land between the homelands of these two gladiators 
who were the only two still on their feet in a Western arena that had 
now become world-wide; and the comparative success or failure of the 
Soviet Union and the United States in a competition for gaining control 
over the human and non-human resources of the intervening no-man's- 
land seemed likely to be the decisive factor in determining the side to 
which the scales of an oecumenical Balance of Power would eventually 
incline. The circum-global range of this fateful no-man’s-land on the 
strategico-political map of the World in a.d. 1952 was as significant a 
feature in the current situation as it was an unprecedented one. 

In an earlier context* we have come across ‘laws’, operative in the play 
of the Balance of Power, that can be seen uniformly asserting themselves 
in divers episodes of history. In any system of international relations 
governed by the Balance of Power, it had been common form for the 
states at the centre to be pigmies by comparison with the relatively 
gigantic size of the states on the periphery, and for the central area, 
tenanted by the pigmy states, to be the arena into which the surrounding 

• S«e IV. iv. 308-13. 

* For thii UlumiiutiM conception, see Mackinder, Sir H. J.: Dtmocratie Ideelt and 
Reality (London 1919, ^nitable), rciMucd in 1942 (New York X94a, Holt). 

> In HI. iii. 299-3e^ and 311-12. 
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giants descended to meet and do battle with one another. Since the 
particular constellation of states constituting a particular balance of power 
had usually been brought into existence by one of those abrupt clunges 
of scale that we have just been calling to mind, the pigmies of today were 
apt to be the giants of yesterday, and the arena of today, in which 
today’s contending giants were doing their worst to ruin the civilization 
that was their common mother, was apt to be yesterday’s nursery-garden, 
in which the civilization of today had been brought up as a seedling 
before being bedded out farther afield.* 

For example, the plain traversed by the Lower Yellow River, which 
in a post-Confucian Age of Sinic history was the principal battlefield of 
surrounding Great Powers that had arisen on the periphery of an expand¬ 
ing Sinic World, had previously been the domicile of the Chdu Dynasty 
and of a preceding Shang Dynasty’s surviving successor-states, which in 
an earlier age had been the Great Powers of the Sinic World and the seed¬ 
beds of the culture that had come to prevail throughout the Sinic World 
in the subsequent Age of the peripheral Contending States. In Hel¬ 
lenic history corresponding roles were played by Continental European 
Greece and Sicily, and in Western history by Northern Italy and 
Flanders. Continental European Greece and Sicily, which in the third 
and second centuries B.c. were the battlefields of p>ost-Alexandrine 
Hellenic Powers of the calibre of Egypt, Macedon, Carthage, Rome, and 
the Seleudd Monarchy, had been the domiciles of city-states that had 
been the Great Powers of a pre-Alexandrinc Hellenic World and the 
seed-beds of an expanded Hellenic Civilization’s post-Alexandrine phase 
of culture. Northern Italy, which from a.d. 1494 to a.d. 1866 was one 
of the two principal battlefields of the Great Powers of the Modern Age 
of Western history, and Flanders, which was their other principal battle¬ 
field down to AJ>. 1918, had in a preceding constellation of forces been 
the domiciles of city-states that had been the Great Powers of a Medieval 
Western city-state cosmos and the seed-beds of the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion’s Modem phase of culture. 

It will be seen that these examples of peripeteia —the reversal of roles 
—in the play of the Balance of Power conform to a uniform pattern; and 
in Western history, by the time of writing, this pattern of events had 
repeated itself. In a twentieth-century Western World the nation-states 
that had been the Great Powers in the Modern chapter of Western his¬ 
tory had been overtaken in their turn, since the transition to a post- 
Modem chapter, by the peripeteia which they themselves had inflicted 
once upon a time, at the preceding transition to the Modem chapter of 
Western history from a Medieval chapter, upon the city-states tlwt had 
been the Western World’s Great Powers in a foregoing Medieval Age. 
Since the onset of the series of world wars that had opened in a.d. 19x4, 
France, Germany, Spain,^ and Britain,’ as well as Italy and Belgium, 

> See I. i. xg, for the perfonntnee of this part by Northern Italy in a Medieval over¬ 
ture to a Modem chapter of Western history. See further II. ii. 263, and the paatase* 
in lit. Ui, cited on p. ^ 4 , n. 3. 

a la the Civil War of A.D. i936-9.which,under the suUe of beinfadomestic conflict, 
had been a local prelude to the international war of a.d. 1939-45. 

i tn the anacka from the air to which abe had been aubject from A.D. 1940 toA.D. 1945. 
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had been suffering the ill-treatment that Lombardy and Flanders had 
suffered at French, Spanish, Austrian, Prussian, and British hands 
during the three war-and-peace cycles that had rolled over a Modem 
Western World in successive waves of calamity from a.d. 1494 to a.d. 
1914. 

Since a.D. 1914 the whole of the European nursery-garden of a Western 
culture that was now radiating into the whole of the rest of the OikotmenS 
had become the Lombardy and Flanders of a literally world-wide con¬ 
stellation of forces in which the only surviving Great Powers were two 
states that were both non-European in their location and supra-national 
in their calibre; and this fate—physically and psychologically devastat¬ 
ing though it was bound to be for the French and English and their 
like, now that their turn had come to suffer it—was nothing out of the 
ordinary in the sense that it was no exception to a ‘law’ of History 
exemplified in a number of earlier cases. The extraordinary feature in 
the strategico-military situation of a Westernizing World in aj>. 1952 
was not that the European nursery-garden of a post-Modern Western 
culture had become the battlefield of a post-Modem Westernizing 
World's supra-national Great Powers; what was novel and anomalous 
was that, instead of being confined to the locality where its location was 
to be looked for in the light of all the historical precedents, the battle¬ 
field of a Westernizing World which had become literally world-wide 
had expanded—far beyond the limits of the Western Civilization’s 
European patrimony—to embrace all the domains of all the civilizations 
that had risen and fallen up to date. 

In the Old World the no-man’s-land between the Soviet Union and 
the United States included the whole of the festoon-shaped zone extend¬ 
ing from the Japanese Archipelago through Java to the British Isles that 
had contained the habitats of all civilizations originating in the Old 
World until the propagation of the Orthodox Christian Civilization into 
Russia at the close of the tenth century of the Christian Era and the 
propagation of the Western Civilization into the Americas at the close 
of the fifteenth century; and this globe-encompassing no-man’s-land 
between two oecumenied Great Powers also embraced the habitats of 
the pre-Columbian civilizations of the New World in North America 
south-west of the Rio Grande and in a western strip of South America 
extending from Colombia to Bolivia. This conversion of all the nurseries 
of all the civilizations that had risen and fallen up to date into a common 
arena for a solitary pair of surviving Great Powers was an event that 
was, not merely unprecedented, but portentous. It seemed to signify 
that the latter-day expansion of the Western Civilization had been 
unique in two respects. Besides giving the Oikoitmeni a spherical shape 
instead of a crescent shape in the act of expanding in the Space- 
dimension over the whole habitable and traversable face of the planet, 
a post-Modem Western Civilization had apparently been expanding in 
the Time-dimension as well by gathering up into its own heritage all the 
heritages of all the previous civilizations. Ail the eggs that all the repre¬ 
sentatives of this species of society had ever laid were thus now in the 
Western Civilization’s basket, andthis novel and hazardous concentration, 
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in one target-area, of all the cultural treasures that Mankind had accu¬ 
mulated during the past five or six thomand years might be taken to 
indicate that the second half of the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era was to sec the history, not only of the Western Civilization, but of 
Civilization itself, arrive at a crisis that might prove to be its climacteric. 

In an historically as well as geographically unified Oikoumeni, it looked 
as if a competition for world-power between the Soviet Union and the 
United States might be decided in the long run by the suffrages of those 
three-quarters of the living generation of Mankind who, five or six 
thousand years after the dawn of Civilization, were still living in the 
Neolithic Age on the material plane of life, but who, within living 
memory, had begun to become aware that a higher material standard, 
o]>ening up the possibility of a higher spiritual standard as well, had 
been demonstrated by the achievements of an industrialized Western 
Society to be attainable, under a latter-day Western technological dis¬ 
pensation, by a wider circle than the tiny minority which had mono¬ 
polized the fruits of Civilization in all societies that had entered on the 
path of Civilization previously. In exercising a choice, now open to it, 
between an American and a Russian way of life, this hitherto submerged 
majority might be expected to choose wluchever way of the two appeared 
in its eyes to promise better to satisfy this awakening majority's revolu¬ 
tion^ aspiration to share in a hitherto dominant minority’s traditional 
privileges; and the way of life for which the majority eventually opted 
on this criterion w’as likely to prevail throughout the Oikoumen$, as the 
progressive spread of a latter-day Western technological ‘know-how’ 
among Westernizing non-Westem populations gradually enabled these 
to mslee their superiority in numbers tell in the conduct of Mankind’s 
now common affairs.* 

Yet, although the last word might lie with a hitherto submerged non- 
Westem majority of Mankind, it nevertheless seemed probable that in 
the short run the decisive weight in the scales of a Russo-American 
balance would prove to be, not those three-quarters of the World’s total 
present population, but that one-quarter of the World’s total present 
industrial war-potential that in a.d. 1952 was still located in the Western 
Society’s patrimony in Western Europe; for, in undergoing her melan¬ 
choly metamorphosis from being the nursery-garden of a post-Modem 
Western culture to being one sector of a Westernizing World’s battle¬ 
field, Western Europe had been losing her security, prosperity, and 
happiness without losing her economic, political, or military importance. 
In this circum-global battlefield the West European sector was a crucial 
one because it was the Insular Power’s Continental bridgehead, and 
because, if this bridgehead on the tip of a Eurasian Continent’s Euro¬ 
pean Peninsula were to fall into the hands of the Continental Power 
domiciled in the Continent’s ‘heartland’, the proportion between the 
respective shares of the World’s total current industrial war-potential at 
the command of the two surviving rival Great Powers would be changed 
at a stroke from a present ratio of three to one in favour of the United 

> The temper genertted by miliurizetion in the non-Westem peasantry of a 
Wescemmng OiAowmmf is examined on pp. 503-16, below. 

B £9t». IX R2 
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States' to an approximate equality; and, although, to begin with, that 
half of the World’s total industrial war-potential that in a.d. 1952 was 
located within the frontiers of the United States might be expected to 
count for more than the other half because it would be less difficult to 
organiae and to manipulate as an organic unity, it was also to be expected 
that this organizational advantage on the side of the United States 
would be outweighed, as time went on, by an increasingly effective 
mobilization, under a Russian single command, of the resources of a 
Eurafrasian Continent whose aggregate resources, human as well as non¬ 
human, would doubtless prove far to exceed the aggregate resources of 
the American pair of islands. 

(c) A TRANSMIGRATION OF THE MARTIAL SPIRIT 

The Creicendo and Diminuendo of Militarism in Western Europe 

The situation in which a Westernizing World on the morrow of a 
Second World War thus found itself on the strategico-political plane 
had its counterpart on the psychological plane; and, since the progress 
of Technology had no power to diminish the sway of feelings over the 
course of human affairs, but only power to put physical ‘drive’ into 
human action, our survey would remain incomplete if we did not take 
account of the spiritual, as well as the material, forces in the field. The 
effect of the current rapid increase in Mankind’s material power, and 
of the recently consummated polarization of this pow'cr through its con¬ 
centration at two points, and two only, on the face of a now global 
Oikoumeni, would depend on the feelings and calculations of the divers 
actors in a drama in which the action had become unprecedentedly 
high-powered without having ceased to be familiarly human. In a mid¬ 
twentieth-century Westernizing Society, the choices betw’een Peace and 
War and between Parochialism and Oecumenicalism would be decided, 
not by a blindly mechanical play of non-human forces, but by the hopes, 
fears, recollections, and expectations of men and women domiciled in 
divers sections of an embryonic World Community. 

In this psychological situation one crucial point was the temper of the 
people of Western Europe, since this ci-devant metropolitan area of a 
Westernizing World still contained, as we have noticed,* a large enough 
proportion of the World’s total current industrial war-potenti^ to deter¬ 
mine the inclination of the Balance of Power as between the United 
Sutes and the Soviet Union. In a.d. 1952 a Western Europe that had 
been in a perpetual ferment of aggressiveness, with the wide world for 
its arena, during more than four centuries ending in the catastrophe of 
A.D. I9I4-'I8, was belatedly making involuntary psychological amends 
to its former victims by displaying markedly less martial spirit than any 
other region in the Oikoum^ of ffie day. After having at last converted 
even the Chinese, by the example of her own aggressiveness at their 
expense in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, from a distaste 
for Militarism which had been ingrained in the Sinic tradition since 

‘ This cumot tuperieritjr of the United States over the Soviet Union in the amount 
ef industrial war-potential at its command is taken into account on pp. 529-30 and 531, 
below. s On p. 459, a^ve. 
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221 B.C., Western Europe mid-way through the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era had lost her own stomach mr a warlike temper which she 
had thus perversely re-evoked in Chinese hearts; and this revolution^ 
psychological change in Western Europe marked the turn of a local tide 
that had been flowing, save for one pause in the eighteenth century, 
since the opening of Ae Modern chapter of Western history. 

When, at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the North 
Italian field of a Late Medieval Western Balance of Power between dty- 
states had suddenly expanded to embrace the whole European domain 
of Western Christendom, the nation-states that were now replacing the 
city-states as the Great Powers in a larger constellation of forces had 
still followed the example of their Milanese, Venetian, and Florentine 
predecessors in fighting their battles mainly with mercenary troops— 
and these in numbers that were relatively snaall by comparison with the 
contemporary Western World’s total stock of potential ‘caimon-foddcr*. 
In this Early Modem Western World the only peoples yet broken in to 
military service en masse were the seafaring populations of Venice and 
Genoa who furnished the man-power required for rowing their war- 
galleys.* In most of the Transmarine and Transalpine West European 
countries the only class yet militarized was a rural aristocracy that 
furnished a national heavy cavalry. 

In sixteenth-century France, for instance, poverty conspired with 
martial spirit to send the younger sons of the nobility into the gendar- 
merie.* On the other hand the younger sons of a French peasantry that 
was able to make a living from agriculture found no need and felt no 
inclination to seek service in a national infantry;^ the only French pro¬ 
vince that produced a native infantry in the sixteenth century was 
Gascony and in this age the French Government did not persevere 
in its dis^uraging attempts to build up a native infantry on a nation¬ 
wide scale,’ because it was rich enough to hire a Swiss infantry which 
had established its ascendancy over the heavy cavalry of a Medieval 
Western Christendom since the eighth decade of the fifteenth century* 
and which had been constrained by poverty to raise its military pro¬ 
ficiency to a professional pitch of excellence at which it could sell itself 
at a high price for mercenary service abroad.'^ Taking a cue from the 
Venetian Government,* the French Government in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury recruited its light cavalry from mercenary Albanian ‘stradioti’ 
and, for the reinforcement of armies operating in the Italian arena of 
Modem Western warfare, France could compete with other belligerents, 
non-Italian or Italian, for the services of the professional forces of the 
Italian principalities of Mantua, Ferrara, and Urbino,*® which were 
pioneers in the state trading enterprise—afterwards taken over by Ger¬ 
man principalities catering for a wider market—of maintaining standing 

• See Fueter, £.; CHthieht* dtt EwopOisehen Staattntyttmuvon (Munich 

ind Berlin 19x9, Oldenbourg), pp. 30-31. 163-4. end laS. 

» See ibid., p. S4» * See ibid., p. 53- * So* ibid., p. 59. 

* See ibid., p. 59. * See ibid., p. 18. 

7 The equipment, drill, and licencing of these Swiss merceocries in the pre-Refonna- 
tion genention of Euly Modem Western history are described by Fueter, op. cit., 
pp. 10-18 end 234-6. * See ibid., pp. 19 163. 

« See ibid., p. 58. ** See ibid., pp. 231-2. 
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armies as profit-eamiog establishments to be hired at auction to the 
highest bidder.' 

The Spanish light cavalry (gineUs),^ French heavy cavalry {gendar¬ 
merie), and Gascon infantry were thus the only land-troops of any account 
in the Western World at the opening of the scries of Modem and post- 
Modcm Western war-and-pcace cycles that sought service with their 
own national governments; and they too, like their Swiss contemporaries 
who sold their services abroad, w'ere moved by mercenary motives as 
well as by a zest for bearing arms. In contrast to the spirit of the Govern¬ 
ments of the Early Modem Western parochial states, which already 
delighted in war as ardently as any of their successors, a great majority 
of the population of Western Chmtendom was thus at this date still 
unmilitarized. While they were already being victimized by their rulers* 
warlike propensities, they had not yet become their rulers’ accomplices 
in the public crime of making w'ar for the love of it. 

This initial unmilitary-mindedness of the peasantry and bourgeoisie 
of Modem Western Christendom is perhaps one explanation of the long 
survival there of the practice of treating military service as a profession^ 
career for ‘expendable’ foreign mercenaries rather than as a patriotic 
duty for respectable citizens. Scottish and Irish mercenaries were still 
employed, side by side with Swedish national forces, by Gustavus 
Adolphus in the Thirty Years War {gerebatur a.d. 1618-48), and Ger¬ 
man mercenaries by the Dutch and Venetian Governments in the 
Western General War of a.d. 1672-1713 and in the Veneto-Ottoman 
War of 1683-1715. The British Government employed hired Hessian 
conscripts as weU as voluntarily enlisted native British professional 
troops in North America in its war with the insurgent people of the 
British colonies there in a.d. 1775-83; and as late as the time of the 
Crimean War {gerebatur a.d. 1854-6) it raised a foreign legion of German, 
Swiss, and Italian mercenaries amounting to nearly thirteen thousand 
men, all told.^ 

Even after the hired foreign mercenary had been superseded by the 
native professional soldier as the typical man-at-arms on Western parade- 
grounds, so ardent a militarist as Frederick the Great had reversed, as 
we have noticed already in another context,* his father’s impmdent step 
of conscripting Prussian artisans as well as Prussian agricultural serfs 

I Tbc Rivieran prindn^ty of Monaco en^ged in the conesponding ttate enterprbe 
of maintairung a navy for hire (aee Fueter. op. dt., p. 331) before it went in for the (till more 
profitable public buiineat of turning a coverdgn independent dty-itate into an inter¬ 
national cimbling retort. * See ibid., p. XQ. 

> See Porteacuc, J. W.: ^ History of Ou British Army, voL xiti (London toso, Mac¬ 
millan^, p. 237. When the writer of tbit Study waa a child, he once met an old lady who 
told him that, in her omvti childhood, ahe had teen, encamped on the South Dowoa, the 
German mercenariea who, at the put it, had been hired to girruon Greet jSritain while 
the bulk of the tmall native Britith profeMional army of the day waa on active tcrvice 
overteat. By the time of writing in a . d . 1951, the writer could not recollect his informant's 
identity, but the memory of what ahe had told him some fifty years or mere ago was dear 
enough to tend him in letrch of verification of it. The patta^, dted in this footnote, of 
Fortetcue't claatical work abowt that, out of dote upon 10,000 German and Swiss mer¬ 
cenaries attemblcd in Great Britain from May 1853 onwards, about 6,eeo were in fact 
retained there, while nearly 4,000 were sent to the teat of war. 

* In IV. iv. 145-4. 

* In an eighteenth-century Western Worid a aclective conscription of the peasantry 
bad been supplemented by ue conscription of convicts and other 'soc^ mi^ta'. The 
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and King Frederick William I himself would no more have dreamed 
than his son ever dreamed of attempting to impose military conscription 
upon the Prussian bourgeoisie. Nevertheless, ^e replacement of foreign 
mercenary volunteer or conscript professional troops by native volunteer 
or conscript professional troops, which had become the usual practice 
of a Late Modem Western World by Frederick the Great’s day, was the 
prelude to the institution of compulsory universal service that -was to be 
inaugurated, sbt years after Frederick’s death, in a French lev^e en nuuse; 
and the raising of a native professional infantry, in imitation of, and 
substitution for, the rare, prized, and therefore costly Swiss, had been 
started by the Governments of contending Modem Western parochial 
states during a general war of a.d. 1494-1525 that had been the Erst war 
in the first war-and-peacc cycle in the current Western series. 

A sixteenth-century Austria who, like a sixteenth-century France, 
had no martial native source to tap for the meeting of her requirements 
in infantry,* and whose Government’s poverty made it impossible for it 
to compete on equal terms with the French Government in the Swiss 
mercenary market,‘ had soon found a recruiting ground in adjoining 
German lands—in Bavaria, in Swabia, in Alsace—for Landsknechts 
who were passably good cheaper imitations of Swiss models;^ and in a 
contemporary Spain the same necessitudinousness had been the mother 
of the same invention. On a Castilian Plateau which, like the Swiss 
highlands, was a predominantly pastoral country, the native herdsmen 
offered better material for making soldiers than the husbandmen who 
were numerically predominant in the populations of most sixteenth- 
century West European countries.* A Spanish ‘gentc armada y ordinada 
a la Suiza’ is mentioned as early as the 13th April, 1504, in correspon¬ 
dence between Their Catholic Majesties and thc^<7n capitdn Gonzalo 
de Cdrdoba;* by about the year a.d. 1520, this new-model Spanish 
infantry had made its d^but in the field of Western warfare ;® and a 
Sp anis h copy had proved itself more versatile than its Swiss origi^l in, 
for example, its capacity to storm fortresses besides fighting pitched 
battles.*^ A partial and gradual militarization of the population of Western 
Christendom, which had thus begun soon after the opening of the six¬ 
teenth century of the Christian Era with these German and Spanish 
national imitations of a Swiss model, had been the prehide to the whole¬ 
sale militarization which had been inaugurated, some three htindred 
years later, in the French levie en masse of a.d. 1792.® 

Napoleon’s intemperately aggressive abuse of this newly forged French 
weapon had provoked a more thorough-going adoption and more 
efficient organization of compulsory univei^ military service in a.d. 
xSoy-i^ in an only temporarily crushed and humiliated Prussia; and 

legiilation of the day, which waa the reflection of an oligarchic rdgime, had the effect of 
dnving into the ranks of *the criminal classes’, and from these into the rMks of the 
armed forces, categories of offenders who might have been saved for Society if they 
could have had the benefit of the more humane Weatem legislaiioo in force mid-way 
through the twentieth century. ‘ See Fueler,cit., p. lao. 

s See ibid., p. 10. > See ibid., p. lao. * See ibid., p. 37* 

s See ibid., p. 93. * See ibid., p. 91. ’ See ibid., p. 9a. 

• The tragically crucial importance of this revolutionary French step has been noticed 
in IV. iv. 150-1. 
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the political unification of Germany and Italy under the auspices of the 
military-minded Homes of HohenzoUem and Savoy in the course of 
the fifty-six years following the close of the Napoleonic Wars had 
militarized Western Christian populations—in Tuscany, Saxony, the 
former city-states of Frankfurt-am-Main, Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Lubeck, and elsewhere—^which had long since become unaccustomed 
to bearing arms. The last members of Western Christendom to hold out 
against the twentieth-century Franco-Prussian institution of compulsory 
universal military service had been the English-speaking peoples; but in 
the United States *the draft’ had been introduced and enforced on both 
sides in the Civil War of a.d. 1861-5; in Australia and New Zealand 
compulsory military service had bMn adopted in a.d. 1909, albeit 
reluctantly and, as it turned out, only temporarily,* by two overseas 
Western peoples who had come to fear that their thinly populated terri¬ 
tories might be coveted today, and appropriated tomorrow, by the con¬ 
gested populations of Eastern Asia; and an institution which the United 
States had found herself constrained to revive, and Great Britain to 
introduce, ad hoc in the two first world wars had been retained in both 
countries after the Second World War when the World had found itself 
in a ^irilight state that was neither war nor peace as these had been 
known in the past. Yet a still rising institutional tide of militarization 
had hardly begun to reach the English-speaking peoples before the 
psychological tide of martial-mindedness had begun to ebb in France. 

The French psyche was, indeed, a psychoIogt<^ barometer on which 
the readings at successive dates of Western history since a.d. 1494 had 
been apt to give accurate forecasts of imminent rises and falls in the 
strength of martial feeling in the Western World as a whole. The pro¬ 
gressive militarization of Western Christendom in the course of the four 
centuries beginning with a French King Charles VIIl’s invasion of Italy 
had been registered in the French people’s change of mood from the 
peaceableness (perhaps due to their still lively memories of their suffer¬ 
ings in the Hundred Years War) that had been characteristic of a 
majority of the French people in the first chapter of this tragic story to 
the chauvinism that had come to be characteristic of a majority of them 
by the Napoleonic Age. This adventitious aggressive spirit in France 
had not been blunted by the horrors of the Grand Army’s retreat from 
Moscow in a.d. 1812 or by the experience of fighting on French soil in 
A.D. 1814 or even by the humiliatingly decisive defeat, at Waterloo in 
A.D. 1815, of a light-hearted attempt to reverse the military decision of 
the preceding year. Thereafter, the French had still had in them the 
spirit to seek psychological compensation for the loss of an abortive 
Napoleonic French empire in Europe by embarking in a.d. 1830 on the 
arduous aggressive military enterprise of conquering a substitute-empire 
in North-West Africa; and a French aggressiveness which had thus sur¬ 
vived a chastisement with whips at W'aterloo had required the sharper 
sting of a chastisement with scorpions at Sedan to make it wince and 
wilt. The nemesis of a Napoleon I’s militarism had not deterred Frcnch- 

> Compulsion wu suspended in Australis in a.d. 1929 and in New Zealand in a.d. 

1930. 
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men of a later generation from placing their lives and fortunes in the 
hwds of a Napoleon III; and, after having pandered to his subjects’ 
still impenitently militaristic taste by leading them successively into a 
Roman adventure in a.d. 1849, a Russian adventure in a.d. 1854-6, an 
Austrian adventure in a.d. 1859, and ^ Mexican adventure in a.d. 1862-7, 
this second-rate practitioner of a dangerous trade had committed his 
country in a.d. 1870 to a Prussian adventure in which the agonies of the 
Hundred Years War had been concentrated within a Time-span of seven 
months. This terrible retribution upon France for a militarism to which 
her Government had been addicted since a.d. 1494, and her people since 
A.D. 1792, had been so shattering a psychological experience that French 
souls had never afterwards fully recovered from it. 

Though in A.D. 1914 a conscript French national army had patriotically 
flown to arms to stem a fresh German invasion, and though for four 
years thereafter the French people had heroically endured casualties of 
a severity that was crushing for a country in which the population had 
ceased to increase, besides being grievous for millions of bereaved 
families, the French had emerged in a.d. 1918 from this deadly struggle 
for existence with a sharpened consciousness of having been caught by 
the malice or nemesis of History in a strategico-political portion that 
was so perilously exposed that, sooner or later, it must prove untenable. 
History had condemned France in a post-Modem Age to have for her 
next-door neighbour a German national state that was at least as 
aggressive-minded as France had ever been at her worst, and that was 
now far more than a match for France in industrial war-potential, as well 
as in man-power. On the ixth November, 1918, the French had been 
aware that they would never have emerged on the winning side from a 
war with the Germany of that day if the combined strength of all the 
English-speaking peoples had not ^so been thrown into the anti-German 
scale; and from that moment onwards France’s English-speaking allies 
and associates had started perversely to do their worst to break French 
hearts by serving public notice on France that she could not depend 
upon their being willing to come to her rescue again if the German peril 
were once more to loom up. In these cruelly unpropitious circumstances 
the French had entered an inter-war breathing-space in a mood of dis¬ 
illusionment and discouragement that had been registered in action 
eventually in France’s collapse and capitulation in June 1940; and the 
ensuing passage of French history had been big with the future of the 
Western World as a whole. 

The Vichyssois temper and regime had given a practical demonstration 
of a psychological process through which Nationalism, when carried to 
an extreme, could box the compass by turning into an equally extreme 
renunciation of a traditional will to maintain and assert a parochial 
sovereign independence. Frenchmen, responsible at the time for the 
government of their country, who, on the i6th June, 1940, had rejected 
with indignation Churchill’s eleventh-hour offer of a voluntary political 
union on equal terms between a then all-but-conqucred France and a 
then still unconquered United Kingdom, on the ground that this British 
offer was an insidious move to consummate the sacrifice of France for 
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the United Kingdom’s benefit, did not rebel when, six days afterwards, 
on the 22nd June, they were required to sign an armistice which placed 
France at the mercy of a Nation^ Socialist Germany, and did not refuse, 
after that, to accede to German demands for French collaboration with 
Germany’s continuing war>effort against a Britain who, till yesterday, 
had been France’s ally, though a German victory over Great Britain 
would have extinguished France’s last hope of ever being liberated from 
the German yoke to which she had bowed her neck. The ostensibly 
nationalist Vichyssois slogan ‘la France seule’ was a euphemism for the 
unspeakable truth that France had placed herself at Germany’s disp>osal 
and had accepted the shameful role of principal slave to a foreign tyrant 
nation that had attacked and conquered its neighbours in Continental 
Europe as a first step towards attacking and conquering the rest of the 
World with sinews of war that were to be reinforced thanks to the 
pliancy of Continental European victims who were to be bullied into 
becoming their German conquerors’ accomplices. 

It was true that a demoralized French nationalism would never have 
entered into a transaction of which it was manifestly ashamed if the 
alternative course demanded by a traditional standard of heroism had 
not been beyond the French people’s powers of endurance under novel 
technologic^ conditions of warfare which had keyed up a once familiar 
and tolerable ordeal to an unprecedented degree of severity; but this 
turn of a technological screw was not the whole explanation of the 
collapse of French ynoral that had declared itself in a.d. 1940. Part of 
the explanation also was that, for nationalist ^minded souls, the psycho* 
logical difficulty of acquiescing in the abrogation of a national sovereign 
independence by a foreign conqueror’s exercise of an irresistible brute 
force was not so great as the psychological difficulty of taking the 
initiative in voluntarily surrendering some agreed part of the same 
national sovereign independence in order to enter into co-operation 
with people of other nations, on a footing of equality, in a loose con¬ 
federation like the Lea^e of Nations or in a full federal union like 
the United States—and this though the difference between the re¬ 
spective effects of these two alternative ways of foregoing sovereignty 
was the extreme difference between purchasing security through co¬ 
operation and paying the penalty of subjection for the luxury of choosing 
the psychologically easier option of accepting a fait accompli imposed 
by force majeitre. 

The second factor that was reinforcing the effect of an advancing 
Technology in undermining a parochial patriotism was a victory of 
class-feeling over patriotism in a competition for precedence between 
two conflicting expressions of sectional corporate self-interest that were 
irreconcilable in the last resort. In a France that had been living under 
the regime of a Front Popuhare from June 1936 to April 1938 a con¬ 
siderable portion of the middle class had apparently come, by a.d. 1940, 
to feel that the aggression of its working-class fellow-countrymen on a 
domestic front was a greater menace to the preservation of the middle 
class’s most highly prized assets than the aggression, on an international 
front, of a Fascist Power which promised to protect a compliant French 
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bourgeoisie’s private property as a quid pro quo for the abrogation of 
their country’s national sovereignty.* 

If in France the Vichyssois policy and spirit had thus demonstrated 
that the experience of a First World War had made one once aggressively 
martial-minded Western nation willing to purchase peace 'at any price’, 
the French people’s British allies had been convicted of a willingness to 
purchase peace ‘at almost any price’* by a policy and spirit of ‘appease¬ 
ment’ (in a pejorative connotation of the word) that had been in the 
ascendant in Great Britain from the 18th September, 1931, when her 
inter-war temper had first been put to the test by the opening move in 
a new Japanese campaign of military aggression in the Far East, and the 
loth May, 1940, when the British people had taken for their leader a 
statesman who had lost no time in putting their temper to the test again 
by his challenging offer to his countrymen of ‘blood and toil and tears 
and sweat’* as the price that must be paid for the United Kingdom’s 
present survival and future victory. 

From June 1940 to August 1945 the British people had paid as 
appallingly heavy a price for the purchase of an inestimably valuable 
spiritual treasure as the French people had paid in a.d. 1914-18; and in 
A.D. 1952, some seven years after their release from this supreme ordeal, 
it had still to be seen whether the ultimate psychological effect of a 
Second World War on British moral would or would not prove to have 
been the same as the effect of a First World War had proved to have 
been on French moral. Would British souls that had been willing to pur¬ 
chase peace 'at almost any price’ rather than have to face a Second World 
War be found willing to purchase it ‘at any price’ if a third world war 
were to descend upon them? There were, after all, limits to Human 
Nature’s powers of endurance, even in communities of the toughest 
moral fibre fortified by the most Spartan martial tradition. If the spirit 
of France had flinched in June 1940 at the prospect of having to face 
casualties in the field even heavier than the French casualties in a.d. 
1914-18 and having to sec the whole of her metropolitan territory over¬ 
run by a temporary victorious enemy, how was the spirit of Britain 
likely to react to the prospect of seeing a congested island subjected to 
an intensive bombardment with guided atomic missiles which would do 
incomparably greater execution than the heaviest of the blows recently 
delivered by GSring’s Lufttot^el 

The answer to this question was no foregone conclusion, and any 
fiiture follower, German or Russian, in Hitler’s footsteps would be 
inviting the fate that Hitler had brought on himself and his ambitions 
if, like Hitler, he were to gamble on the answer to the question turning 

< SimUarly, tn » China thit hid been living under the regime of 1 Kuomintang 
during the yein a.d. 1928-48, a conatderable aection of the induitrial wor^g claaa and 
even of the peasantrv ^d apparently come, by a.d. 1948, to feel that the incompetence 
and corruption of thii ruling clique of a Chinese inuj/ipenuia waa a greater evil than the 
hegemony of the Soviet Union under which they would be allowng their country to fall 
if th^ acquiesced in the liquidatioo of the Kuomintang r^me by a Chinese Com- 
muniaC Pa^. 

* ‘Not peace at orp' price, but peace at alutosc any price* (Mr. Edea in the House of 
Commons at Westmuister on the 25th June, t 93 ?)- 

» Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons at Westmifuter, t3th May, 1940* 
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out to be that the British no longer had any spirit left in them; yet, for 
all that, the question could not be denied a hearing in a.d. 1952; and the 
British people was not, of course, the only people in the World at this 
date about whom this importtinate question had to be asked. If it was 
at least questionable whether a third world war would be endurable for 
the people of the United Kingdom, it was manifestly questionable a 
fortiori whether this tribulation would be endurable for Continental 
West European peoples who had undergone in the years a.d. 1940-5— 
and, in the Belgian, French, Italian, and Polish cases, in the years a.d. 
1914-18 before that—an experience that was more harrowing, and very 
much more demoralizing, than the British people’s ordeal of an aerial 
bombardment. These Continental West European victims of an in¬ 
ordinate German militarism had seen their countries partially or com¬ 
pletely overrun and occupied by invading hostile armies, and they had 
found themselves at the mercy of an occupying alien enemy that had 
taken advantage of its power over them to distrain upon their material 
resources for the reinforcement of its own war effort against their sur¬ 
viving allies and to harness their energies to its own evil will by training 
upon them all the terrors of a post-Modem Western totalitarian police- 
state. 

This institutional engine of militarism had been keyed up to a sinister 
efficiency on the home fronts of a Fascist Italy and a National-Socialist 
Germany; and, while in a.d. 1952 it was indisputably true that Western 
Europe as a whole had had its martial spirit damped by its devastating 
experiences since a.d. 1914, was this true without reservations of the 
two West European countries in which Fascist national governments had 
deliberately re-stoked the local hres of militarism after the First World 
War with the intention of profiting, in a Second World War, by a con¬ 
sequent marginal difference between the respective limits of their foreign 
victims* and their native instruments’ capacity for continuing to stand 
the traditional test of an ordeal by battle } What had been the ultimate 
effect, on Italian and German souls, of the misdeeds that they had 
allowed their governments to require of them, and of the retribution 
that they had consequently allowed their governments to bring down 
upon their guilty heads? In what mood had the Italians emerged from 
the twenty-one years aj>. 1922-43, and the Germans from the twelve 
years A.D. 1933-45? 

An observer in the year a.d. 1952 could predict with some assurance 
that the Italians would prove to have no more stomach for a Mussolinian 
militarism to which a majority of the nation had paid lip-service, not 
because they ever had it in them to go forth conquering and to conquer' 
any foreign people that was their match in technical equipment, but 
because they did not have in them the spirit to defy the will of a domestic 
tyrant from the Romagna. It was assuredly no accident that there was 
always an exceptionally strong local resistance to Fascism in a Piedmont 
that was also exceptional in bang the one locality in a twentieth-century 
Italy that had preserved something of an earlier martial tradition. On 
this showing, it might be prophesied in a.d. 1952 that Italy would go the 

* Rev. tL *. 
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same way as the rest of Western Europe. But could the same prophecy 
be made at the same date with the same confidence about Germany, 
where the traditional Prussian militarism that Hitler had stoked up to 
such incendiary effect manifestly had a far more wide-spread and far 
more tenacious hold on the souls of the people ? 

This question was one of grave concern to non-German West Euro¬ 
peans at a moment when, with their reluctant and half-hearted assent, 
the Americans were soliciting a German people that had attacked and 
overrun its neighbours twice in one lifetime to revive a martial tradition 
that, within living memory, had cost the rest of the World two world 
wars. At the time of writing, it was impossible to predict what the Ger¬ 
man response was going to be to a challenge presented to Germany by 
the current quarrel between the ex-victors in the latest of two wars that 
Germany had made and lost. Which of two features in the new situation 
would loom the larger in German eyes ? The possibility for Germany of 
reacquiring political power by auctioning German military services to 
the higher bidder of the two parties that were now feverishly competing 
for so imquestionably valuable a military asset? Or the possibility of 
exposing herself to suffer a fate that would be even worse than the fate 
that she had brought upon herself in a.d. 1945, and indeed as bad as the 
fate that she had experienced in a.d. 1618-48, if she were now to become 
the battlefield of a war between foreign Powers by whom she had 
formerly been ‘encircled' ? On the morrow of the War of a.d. 1939-45 
there were signs in Germany that some Germans, at any rate, had by 
this time had enough of sacrificing life, property, and conscience by 
submitting to serve as ‘cannon-fodder’ for successive German Govern¬ 
ments to spend in successive wars of aggression ending in successive 
disastrous defeats; and the emergence of this mood in Germany after 
V£-Day, 1945, was, after all, something that was to be expected in the 
light of similar changes of heart which, at earlier dates, had come over 
odier West European peoples who, in their day, had been addicted to 
Militarism no less strongly or persistently than the Germans. 

The Germans’ French victims, as we have already noticed, had lent 
themselves to Militarism for 376 years (a.d. 1494-1870), till they had been 
cured of it by a crushing German retort. A Swedish militarism that had 
been rampant since Gustavus Adolphus {regnabat a.d. 1611-32) had 
disembarked his expeditionary force on German soil on the 27-28th 
June, 1630, had been extinguished by a subsequent and consequent 
Swedish experience of being bled white by Charles XII {regnabat a.d. 
1697-1718). A Spanish militarism that had been coeval with its French 
counterpart had evaporated after the Thirty Years War, ‘Therefore say: 
"Thus saith the Lord God: ... I will put a new spirit within you; and 
I will take the stony heart out of their flesh and will give them an heart of 
flesh’’.’* When this God-given change of heart had been vouchsafed, in 
recent Western experience, to the Spaniards and the Swedes and the 
French, it seemed unlikely that the Germans would be proof against an 
influence to which these other West European peoples had all yielded. 
Spanish, Swedish, and French hearts had been changed, sooner or later, 

> Ez«k.». 16 snd 19. 
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by the experience of learning through suffering {iraOtt ftdOos) ;* and since 
A.D. 1914 the Germans had received, in their repeated punishment for a 
repeated sin, a double measure of this sovereign spiritual education. 
'Whom the Lord loveth He chastencth, and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth’,* was a timeless truth that held out hope for the conversion 
of the Germans in the sixth decade of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era. 

No doubt the non-German West Europeans, in their dealings with 
their German neighbours at this critical time, might, while putting their 
trust in God, still feel inclined, en attendant, to keep their power dry.* 
Yet, notwithstanding the openness of this question concerning Ger¬ 
many, by the year aj>. 1952 it looked as if, in a Western Europe which 
had already been put to the torment of a Second World War, dispirited 
nations and exasperated social classes had been reduced, by the com¬ 
bined operation of the psychological forces analysed above, to a temper 
in which their moral capacity to offer resistance to a world-conqueror 
would be at a minimum. 

The Significance of Hitler's Bid for World-Dominion 

The opportunity for political crime on an oecumerucal scale which 
had been opened up by a recession of Militarism in Western Europe had 
indeed been visible to Hitler as early as the morrow of the First World 
War. 

Hitler had perceived that, in a World whose peoples were all now 
miserably war-weary and war-shy, world-dominion might be the easy 
prize of any nation that could still be coaxed, duped, doped, or flogged 
by an audacious demagogue or despot into being one degree less unwar- 
like than its neighbours. Tn the realm of the blind the one-eyed man is 
king.’ On the strength of this intuition Hitler had cold-bloodedly remili¬ 
tarized Germany and then attacked Poland, four small West European 
countries, and France; and the sensationally successful results of these 
successive criminal acts had testified to the correctness of Hitler’s cal¬ 
culations up to that point. The German people, for the second time in 
one lifetime, had duly allowed themselves, not only to be used by a 
German Government as instruments for the commission of an interna¬ 
tional crime, but to be induced to play this criminal role with all their 
heart, soul, mind, and strength;^ a Polish people that had remained 
exceptional in having lost nothing of its martial spirit had been over¬ 
whelmed by a German aggressor’s crushing superiority on the plane of 
Military Technology ; and the collapse of Hitler’s West European victims 
had justified Hitler's thesis that, in the state of mind and feeling then 
prevalent in Western Europe, a small margin of superiority in martial 
spirit might earn for a boldly wicked aggressor a ^bulous dividend in 
military conquests. Hitler was reported to have said, and this not in 
jest, that all good pacifists ought to wish him success because the con- 

< Ae«chylu*: ^gomtTmon, L 177, quoted in thit Study, pattinu 

> Hcb. xii. 6. 

* ‘Put your trust in God, my boys, end keep your powder diy’ (Blacker, Valentine: 
outer’s Adwt). * Mark xiL 30. 
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centradon of a monopoly of military and political power in Germany’s 
hands was the only practical means, in the World as it was, of translating 
the ideals of Pacifism into reality. Hitler was, in truth, offering the World, 
at his own price, a commodity—freedom from fear of further world 
wars—of which Mankind stood in dire need, and for which they were 
therefore already prepared to pay dear. 

In psychological principle, therefore, the business of world-conquest 
on which Hitler had embarked was as ‘sound’ as it was immoral; and, if 
in the event this would-be world-conqueror, so far from making Ger¬ 
many’s and his own political fortune, brought down upon his Third 
Reich and upon himself a disaster that eclipsed the previous downfall of 
the Hohenzollem Reich and Dynasty, this was because Hitler was guilty 
of two fatal errors, of which the second, at any rate, might have been 
avoidable. 

The builder of a Third Reich who had also been the creator of 
National Socialism had made the price of a Pax Teutonica so intolerably 
high in requiring submission to a Nazi German domination that, at the 
first glimmer of a prospect that this tyranny might ultimately be foiled 
and overthrown, resistance movements sprang up in even the tamest of 
the countries that Hitler’s armies had overrun, while a British people 
which had allowed its governing class to practise ‘appeasement’ towards 
Japan, Italy, and Germany from a.d. 1931 to 1939 falsified the not irra¬ 
tional expectations that Hitler had founded on his observation of this 
decidedly un-martial and apparently persistent British temper by re¬ 
fusing to accept peace at Hitler’s price even when the collapse and 
capitulation of France in a.d. 1940 had left Britain fighting on alone 
without any apparent prospect of staving off imminent defeat and sub- 
juntion. 

Hitler’s second fatal error was his abandonment of a hitherto bril¬ 
liantly successful policy of administering his aggression to his victims in 
successive doses nicely calculated to be, each time, just not too large for 
a docile patient to swallow; and this error looks like a gratuitous one, 
since an historian cannot descry any contemporary change in the inter¬ 
national situation that could have forced Hitler’s hand in this crucial 
issue. By his seizure of Bohemia and Moravia on the night of the 15th- 
i6th March, 1939, Hitler made it certain that, when he went on to 
attack Poland, he would find himself this time at war with Great Britain 
as well; by ensuring the belligerency of Great Britain, he converted a 
local war into a general war; by thus bringing on a general war, he en¬ 
sured the eventual intervention of the United States (whatever assistance 
his Japanese accomplices might or might not eventually give in driving 
the United States into belligerency); and, by thus condemning Ger¬ 
many, sooner or later, to be smitten by the full force of an industrial war- 
potential in the United States that amounted to more than half the 
aggregate industrial war-potential of the whole World at the time. Hitler 
was condemning Germany to receive a knock-out blow. Moreover, as if 
this chain of inevitable and inevitably fatal consequences of a false step 
taken on the 15th March, 1939, was not enough to make sure of Hitler’s 
frustrating his own purposes, he gratuitously attacked the Soviet Union 
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after he had failed to subdue Great Britain and had succeeded in moving 
the United Slates to convert herself into ‘the arsenal of Democracy’. 

It will be seen that Hitler’s eventual failure to impose peace on the 
World by force of arms was due, not to any flaw in his thesis that the 
World was ripe for conquest, but to an accidental combination of inci¬ 
dental errors in his measures for putting into execution a nefarious grand 
design that, in itself, was a feasible sememe for profiting by a correctly 
diagnosed psychological situation. A twentieth-century World, that had 
thus, in A.D. i 933 - 45 > been reprieved, thanks only to a chapter of lucky 
accidents, from a fate which Mankind’s patently increasing defeatism 
and submissiveness had almost provocatively invited, could h^dly count 
upon any future would-be world-conqueror’s being so clumsy as to let 
the same easy prey escape for the second time by allowing himself to 
blunder in his turn into an Hitlerian combination of egregious errors; and, 
if a future follower in Hiller’s footsteps was unlikely to make Hitler’s 
mistakes, he could, on the other hand, be sure of profiting by his Nazi 
forerunner’s pioneer work in clearing the ground for a successor to culti¬ 
vate ; for, in failing by so narrow a margin to win the prize of world- 
dominion for himself, Hitler had left the prize dangling within the reach 
of any successor capable of pursuing the same aim of world-conquest 
with a little more patience, prudence, and tact. 

The yeoman service that Hitler had performed for some future archi¬ 
tect of a Pax Oecumtniea was his historic achievement of forcing an 
oecumenical society that had already been devastated by one world war 
to inflia upon itself, within the lifetime of the generation that had been 
smitten by that shattering catastrophe, a Second World War that had 
brought still more grievous tribulations upon the World at large, and 
especially upon Europe. An Hitlerian ‘revolution of destruction’* was an 
irrevocably accomplished fact by the time when Hitler came to grief; 
and the collapse of all Hitler’s designs for the aggrandizement of Ger¬ 
many left this negative result of his criminal career intact. In aj>. 1952 
it was manifest that, in failing to win world-dominion for his own abor¬ 
tive Third German Reich, Hitler had bequeathed, to any successor with 
the ability to take advantage of this opportunity, the legacy that Assyria 
had bequeathed to the Achaemenidae, Ts’in She Hwang-ti to Han Liu 
Pang, and Pompey and Caesar to Augustus.* Hitler, finding the peoples 
of a twentieth-century Westernizing World already psychologically de¬ 
vastated by the experience of one world war, had left them more than 
doubly devastated by a more harrowing repetition of the same experience 
within the same lifetime. A field that in a.d. 19x4-18 had been scored by 
trenches and pitted with shell-holes had been ploughed up by bull¬ 
dozers and effaced by bomb-craters in a.d. 1939-45. /m Oikoumeni that 
in August 1914 had been under cultivation as a chequer-board of 
national allotments had now become a waste-land open to a unitary 
occupation. For a pK>st-Hitlerian empire-builder. Hitler’s derelict legacy 
was a gift of the Gods. 

* Rauschning, H.: Cermary't pf Dntrvctim, English translation (London 

r 939 < Hcinemann). 

• S«« V. vi. 186-7. 
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The Temper generated by Militarization in the Non~Wesiem Peasantry 

At the time of writing, it could not be foreseen whether, after a failure 
for which Hitler had paid with his reputation as well as with his life, 
other adventurers would embark on an enterprise in which the magni¬ 
tude of the risk was proportionate to that of ^e prize that would be the 
rc^vard of success. It could, however, already be foreseen that, if Hitler 
did have successors, their calculations, like his, would largely turn on 
estimates of the marginal differences in the degree in which vestiges of a 
martial spirit still survived in the hearts of the divers peoples of a world 
in which a traditional heroism was everywhere being called in question 
by the revolutionary psychological effect of technological changes. For 
the purples of our own present inquiry into the prospects of the West¬ 
ern Civiliaadon at this date, w'e may tod it illuminating to take our 
stand in a hypothetical post-Hitlerian aggressor’s observation-post and 
try to read, through his eyes, a psychological map of the contemporary 
Oikoumeni on which the aggressor may be imagined to have plotted out, 
for his purposes, the local differences in the degree of the defeatism and 
submissiveness that he can count upon in the hearts of his intended 
instruments and victims. 

In attempting such a psychological survey, we have to bear it in mind 
that even the most judicious aggressor might be prone to fall to some 
extent into Hitler’s error of over-estimating the lengths to which he 
could go with impunity. Even in an Atomic Age, traditional virtues and 
ideals might be expected to die hard when, like martial valour and like 
patriotism, they had in them the momentum of a five-or-six-thousand- 
years'long tradition. In setting our standard of expectation in regard to 
the prospective behaviour of a Westernizing World in the second half of 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, we shall be wise to recall 
such pertinent historical precedents as, for example, the alacrity with 
which, in 522 B.C., some of the peoples that had been passed under 
Assyria’s harrow seized an opportunity—offered by the assassination of 
an occupant of the Achaemenian imperial throne who was the last 
legitimate representative of the Cyran Achaemenid line if he was not an 
impostor—to plunge their world into anarchy again and expose them¬ 
selves once more to all the horrors suffered by their forebears in the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.C., in the hope of depriving themselves of 
the dearly bought blessings of a Pax Achaemema and resubjectirg them¬ 
selves to the curse of a now manifestly anachronistic parochial sovereign 
independence. With this cautionary tale in our minds we may perhaps 
venture on a tentative appraisal of the diversities in the temper of the 
divers peoples of a Westernizing World on the morrow of its Second 
World War. Manifestly the cruciS question here was whether the martial 
spirit which had been ebbing out of Western Europe had evaporated or 
had migrated to other regions of the OikoumenS. 

The second of these two possibilities required consideration because, 
by A.D. 1952, it had become clear that the thirty-eight years which had 
now passed since the outbreak of the First World War in a.d. 1914 
brought to pass a dramaticaUy complete inversion, not only of Western 
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Europe’s previous temper, but also of her corresponding previous role. 
A region out of which one wave of aggression at the heels of another had 
been surging up indefatigably and travelling to the uttermost parts of 
the Earth for some four centuries and a quarter, ending in a.d. 1914, had 
now become the battleheld of a World which, in that now past chapter 
of history, Western Europe had been knitting up with herself by innu¬ 
merable acts of economic, political, and cultural victimization; and this 
recent revolution in Western Europe’s strategico-political situation was 
one of the experiences that had made the mood of her inhabitants appre¬ 
hensive and conciliatory instead of confident and truculent. This reversal 
of fortunes and feelings in Western Europe, which had become manifest 
to all politically conscious West Europeans, and indeed to all their poli¬ 
tically conscious contemporaries, by a.d. 1952, had been perceptible on 
the morrow of the First World War to the sensitive spirit of a French 
man of letters in the light of his own people’s tragic experience and 
limpid intelligence. 

'Un frisson extraordinaire a couru la moelle de I’Europe. Elle a senti, 
par tous ses noyaux pensants, qu’elle ne se rcconnaissait plus, qu’elle 
cessait de se ressembler, qu’elle allait perdre conscience — une conscience 
acquise par des siicles demalheurs supportables, par des milliers d’hommes 
du prenuer ordre, par des chances giographiques, ethniques, historiques, 
innombrables. . . . 

’L’Europe va-t-elle garder sa preeminence dans tous les genres? 
L’Europe deviendra-t-elle ct qu'Jle est en r/alit^, e’eat-k-dire: un petit 
cap du continent asiadque? Ou bien I’Europe restera-t-elle ce qu'eUe 
paratt, e’est-k-dire: la partie predeuse de I’univers terrestre, la pcrle de 
la sphere, le cerveau d’un vaste corps ? . . . 

’La balance qui penchait de notre chte, quoique nous paraissions plus 
legers, commence k nous faire doucement remonter — comme si nous 
avions sottement fait passer dans I’autre plateau le mysterieux appoint qui 
etait avec nous. Nous avons ^tourdiment rendu les forces proportiormelles aux 
massesf . . . Notre sdence *— devenue moyen de puissance, moyen de 
domination concrete, exdtant de la richesse, appareil d’exploitation du 
capital planetaire — cease d’etre une “fin en soi’’ et une activity artistique. 

.. . L’utilite du savoir fait du savoir une denr/e qui... se pr^parcra sous 
des formes de plus en plus maniables ou comestibles; elle se distribuera 
k une clientele de plus en plus nombreuse; elle deviendra chose du com¬ 
merce, chose enfin qui s’imite et se produit un peu partout. . . . Done, 
la classification des regions habitabUs du monde tend i devemr telle que la 
grandeur matdrielle brute, les dldments de statistique, les nombres — popula~ 
tion, superficie, matiires premises — ddterrmnent enfin exclusivement ce 
classement des compartments du globe. . . . 

*Le ph^nomene de la mise en exploitation du globe, le phenomine de 
regalisation des techniques et le phenomine ddnocratique, qui font 
privoir une demnutio capitis de I’Europe, doivent-ils ktre pris comme 
dto'sions absolues du destin? Ou avons-nous quelque liberty centre 
cette mena^ante conjuration des choses ? C’est peut-itre en cherchant cette 
liberty qu’on la cr6e.'* 

On the morrow of a Second World War that had harrowed Western 

' VaUrr, Paul: 'La Crise de I’Etprit’, in VarUU (Paria 1024, GalUmard, ^dittoes de 
la Nouvelle Revue Francaise), pp. i3-X4, 24, 30, 29, 30, and 32. 
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Europe far more cruelly than the War of a.d. 1914-18, it was evident 
that this cradle of the Western Civilization had indeed been overtaken by 
the fate that, on the morrow of the First World War, Paul Valery had 
still been hoping against hope to see her succeed in keeping at bay. The 
knack of using the products and copying the procedures of a West 
Euroj^an teclmology had by now been effectively acquired by other 
inhabitants of an Oikottmeni which had been unified by a secular move¬ 
ment of West European aggression; and, on the fringes of a world of 
which Western Europe had been the heart, a successfully propagated 
West European technique could command the brute force of an area of 
territory, a volume of non-human natural resources, and a head of popu¬ 
lation that this technique had never had, and would never have, at its 
disposal in the hands of its West European originators. 

What use were Western Europe’s pupils going to make of the power 
which their painful education had now placed in their hands ? The wave 
of militarization, whose course since a.d. 1494 we have already traced 
within the narrow limits of Western Europe, had not come to rest at an 
expanding Western World’s original boundaries or slackened the pace of 
its advance because the native Western peoples who had first set it travel¬ 
ling were now becoming war-weary as a consequence of having con¬ 
tinued to indulge in recurrent bouts of warfare for more than four and a 
half centuries. Since the close of the seventeenth century of the Christian 
Era this ever advancing wave of militarization on Western lines had en¬ 
gulfed one after another of the once autonomous non-Westem societies 
that had been drawn successively into an expanding Western Civiliza¬ 
tion’s ambit; and in each case the introduction of this alien Western 
institutional process had had the same consequence as it had been 
having in the West since the opening of the overture to the current 
Western scries of war-and-peace cycles. In the Western World at the 
turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era, the 
West European peasantry, with a few small local exceptions, had, as we 
have seen,* been strangers to the bearing of arms, and War had been the 
business of either a foreign mercenary infantry and light horse or a native 
feudal heavy cavalry; but we have also seen* that, since the General War 
of A.D. 1494--1525, there had been a sustained series of moves in all mili¬ 
tant Western states to substitute native troops for foreign troops in all 
arms, conscripts for volunteers, and a universal compulsory service im¬ 
posed on the whole population, without distinction between classes, for 
an earlier selective compubory service in which the peasantry had been 
made to bear the brunt of the burden. These effects of modem militari¬ 
zation in the Western World itself were reproduced when the wave of 
militarization on Western lines spread to the once autonomous societies 
that were being swept into a Western net. 

In these originally non-Western societies, as in the Western World 
itself in the past, the peasantry had as a rule been non-militant. The 
principal public service that had been required of them by their rulers 
nad been to provide, out of their production of food and fibres, for the 
feeding and clothing of relatively small fighting forces consisting of 

* On pp. 49X-a. above. * On pp. 4911-41 above. 
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specialists for whom the bearii^ of arms at the public expense had been* 
not a corvie, but a privilege. These fighting forces might be recruited 
from transfrontier barbarians, such as the Gurkhas and Pathans who had 
served in the British Indian Army,* the Mongol bannermen, both tribal 
and professional,‘ who had been employed by the Manchu regime in 
China, or the Egyptian Mamluks of Eurasian Nomad or Caucasian hi^h* 
lander origin; they might be recruited from members of some alien 
civilization, like the British troops employed by the British Rij in India, 
the Iranian Muslim troops employed by these British empire-builders’ 
Timurid Mughal predecessors,* the Abyssinian Monophysite Chris¬ 
tian mercenaries employed by the Muslim states in the Deccan which 
the Timurids eventually sw^owed up,^ or the Egyptian Mamluks of 
Georgian Orthodox Christian origin; they might 1 m recruited from the 
descendants of conquerors, drawn from one or other of the two external 
sources above mentioned, who had made themselves at home in the 
country, like the Manchu barmermen in China* or like the RSjpQt heavy 
cavalry of Hun and Gurjara origin who served the Mughal Raj as 
foederati, the MarithS light horse of Saka origin who became the van¬ 
guard of an anti-Mughal Hindu counter-omnsive, and the Jat and 
Doghra fighting men, likewise of Saka origin, who became the back¬ 
bone of a Sikh Khils 3 ; or they might be recruited from a feudal class of 
indigenous origin, like the Japanese Samurai. Examples of professional 
troops recruited from a native peasantry are rare in the antediluvian 
chapters of the histories of the non-Western civilizations that were 
swamped by a Western deluge and whose military systems were conse¬ 
quently revolutionized by the impact of Western arms and influences. 
The highly selective compulsory levy of boys from the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian peasantry of the Ottoman Empire, which eventually became the 
principal source of recruitment for the Padishah’s Sla%’e-Household,‘ is 
one historic case of the kind; the enlistment of extramural Chinese 
volunteers in the professional banners of the Manchu Imperial Army* is 
another. The Streltsy (‘Archers’) raised by Ivan IV (dominabatio' a.d. 
1533-47; iinperabat 1547-84) were Muscovite counterparts of the 
contemporary Janissaries. 

With these three institutionally notable, but numerically inconsider¬ 
able, exceptions, the peasantry in the non-Westem societies, like the 
peasantry in the Western World at the dawn of a Modem Age of Western 
military history, had, as the foregoing summary indicates, for the most 
part not been permitted, and a fortiori not been compelled, to bear arms 
before the military institutions of these non-Westem societies were revo¬ 
lutionized, one after another, by the Western Civilization’s impact. In 
all these encounters with the West except the Hindu World’s and Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Christendom’s, the impact did not occur on the military 
plane until after an English Industrial Revolution had begun to make 

• See VI. vii. 330-1. * See VI. vii, 33*. J See VI. viL 116-7. 

* Homri$ eauta we may cite the loytlty of the Abyuiiuen commencUnt of Asli^h in 

Khindlsiu who commined cuicide rather than surrender the fortress to Akbsr in a.o. 
1600 (see Smith, V. A.:^6ar the Great Mogul, lod ed. (Oxford 1019. Clarendon Press), 
pp. a 4 S- 8 o). ♦ See VI. vii. 128-9. 

♦ ^ III. lit. 37, fu I. ’ See VI. vii. 129. 
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universal compulsory military service an economically practical possibi¬ 
lity,* and until after tbis possibility had been translated into a portentous 
accomplished fact in the fateful French lev^e en masse of A.D. 1792; and 
therefore everywhere, except in Russia and India, the effect of the intro¬ 
duction of Western military institutions was to militarize en masse at one 
stroke, without any transitional phase of selective conscription, a peasan¬ 
try that had been non-militant up to that moment. 

The Petrine Russian Army was exceptional in passing first through 
the phase of selective conscription, which was the system in vogue in the 
eighteenth century in the armies of the Continental European Western 
states, before following a French lead into the subsequent Western 
system of universal conscription. As for the British Indian Army, it 
remained a select professional force of the eighteenth-century Western 
type in its method of recruitment, and a force of privileged specialists of 
the pre-Westem type in its sources of recruitment, until it passed out of 
British control upon its transfer in a.d. 1947 to the Governments of the 
British Indian Empire's Indian and Pakistani successor-states. Through¬ 
out the British chapter of its history the Indian Army continued to be 
recruited by voluntary enlistment and to be composed of troops drawn 
partly from transfrontier barbarians and partly from the so-called martial 
communities of barbarian origin in India itself. Its mainstays were the 
J 3 ts, Doghras, and other breeds of PanjSbi manhood which, in the ranks 
of an early-ninetecnth-ccntury Sikh Army organized on Western lines 
by cx-Napoleonic Western officers,‘ had been the latest, and sole for¬ 
midable, Indian antagonists of the British in a competition of all against 
all for the Mughal Empire's heritage. 

The British Indian Army was perhaps the most conservative, as well 
as the most efficient, of the non-Westem fighting forces that had been 
reorganized on a Western new model; yet, even in this decidedly old- 
fashioned military institution, the necessity of Tndianizing’ the cadres as 
a preliminary to handing the Army over to indigenous Indian successor- 
states of an abdicating British R 3 j had been taken as an opportunity for 
making a breach in ^e traditional practice of recruiting the personnel 
almost exclusively from certain privileged communities.* In ^e cadres 
from which, between the years a.d. 1918 and a.d. 1947, the previous 
British personnel was progressively wi^drawn,* the replacements were 

' Professor William McNeill commenti: 'There are real economic obstacles to the 
militarisation of the World's peaaantiy. Where can a peaaant oountrv get modem arms? 
It takes at lewt a generation to establish an industry capable of producing them locally; 
and conditions for reduplication of the Russian totir da /area cannot be asstuned to be 
present in countries like India and China necessarily or, I should ssy, even probably.* 

In A.D. 1952 the answer seemed to be that the peasantry could get arms from one or 
other of the two industrtaily potent Super-Powers that were competing, at this time, for 
the peasantry's allegiance. A North Korean, Continental Chinese, and Communist 
Annamese pMsant soldiery was being armed from an ‘arsenal of Coffunuoism' in the 
Soviet Union, while a South Korean, Formosan Chinese, tnd anti-Communist Anna¬ 
mese peasant soldiery was being armed from an 'arsenal of E>emocncy' in the United 
States. * See IX. viiL 731. 

) ABltteaBA.D. tpjodivers communities domiciled in the Panilb were still providing 
54 per cent, of the combatant troops in the British Indian Army (see Report of tha Indian 
Statutory ContmtHon, vol. i. Survey (London 1^30, H.M. Stationery Office » Cmd. 
3566), p. 96, and the iiutructive map of India facing this P<^)> 

* In A.D. 1923 a decision had been taken to 'Indlanize' five infantry battalioiu, ^o 
cavalry regiments, and one pioneer unit; in A.D. 1933 the decision was taken to'Indianise* 
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no loneer made solely from those indigenous Indian commumties that 
had previously shared with alien British officers the prmlep of manning 
their country's fighting force. Steps were deliberately 
that the elimination of the British element from a force that had “therto 
been virtually an Anglo-PanjSbl preserve should not have the effect of 
making it a Panjtbl monopoly, at the risk of sadffiing India with a Pm- 
iabl R 5 i—or pair of Panjibi successor-states, one Hindu and one Muslim 
—in place of a British Raj. Pains were taken to make certain that indi¬ 
genous Indian candidates for commissions should be drawn from all 
over the country, and the same new policy Nvas applied to the recruit¬ 
ment of other ranks. The pace of this transfonnation of the Indian Army 
was greatly accelerated in the course of the Indian Army s expansion dur¬ 
ing the Second World War. In consequence, the mi lUnation of India 
had entered, by A 45 . 1947. on the same stage that the ^Utanzation of 
Russia had reached in the eighteenth century. Though the peasantry had 
not yet been subjected to a military service that was either compulsory or 
universal, their enrolment, by voluntary recruitment, m an army that 
had previously been a preserve for traditionally m^ial communities, 
indigenous and foreign, had set the Indian peasant’s feet on the military 
road which the Russian peasant’s feet had begun to tread after the way 
had been cleared in Russia by Peter’s destruction of the Streltsy in a.d. 


This militarization of a previously non-militant peasan^, which had 
thus be^n in Russia in a.d. 1699 and in India in A.p. 1918, had also been 
taking place in other quarters of the World. There is no need to mtell in 
this place a story that has already been told in previous contexts. It will 
suffice to recall that the militarization of the pcasan^ had been put in 
hand in Egypt after the destruction of the Mamluks th A.D. loii; in 
Turkey after the destruction of the Janissaries in a.d. 1826; in Japan 
after the volunury abdication of the indigenous feudal lords (the 
and their indigenous military retainers (the samurm) m A.p. ; m 

China after the deposition of the Manchu Dynasty, ^d disbanding ot 
the Manchu Imperial banner regiments, in A.D. 19x1; m Korea alter her 
annexation by Japan in A.D. 1910. In the present context the only 
further observation that has to be made U that this rcvohiuon^ mffi- 
tarization of the peasantry had not been wnfined to the Old world. An 
eighteenth century that had seen the Russian peasant inducted into 
tive military service on the contemporary West European pattern had 
seen in Paraguay the warlike traditions of the ci-det^t barbanan 
Guarani reanimated by the policy of resourceful Jesuit philcwophcr- 
kings who had been prompted by their benevolence to make this pro- 


one diTtiion of all irme end one cavelry bngedc ; end in the 

an Indiin Militery Acidemy for the treining of Indun offi«n wM opened *t Dehi* 
Dun- but the beginninn of the ‘lodienisation’ of the Bntuh Army went b^ » 

^ yeer of^e Flrit World War. From A.o. 19x8 onwtrtU i email number 
Yacandet in the Foyal MUitary Academy at Sandhurat 

candidates, and, from a.d. im 8 on««rds, weaves offei^ et ^l^h 

(the training institute for the Bntuh Roval Eogmeera and Artille^) 

{mining insUtute for the British Royal ^r For«). In A.D. 1931 "““S' 

offered u Indian candidates at Sandhurst bad been ten, while at Woolwich it had been 

*^^See III. Hi. aSa, n. i. * lo VI. tH. passim and IX. viH. passim. 
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vision for the defence of their Reductions against marauding Mamelucos 
from Braxil;* and, after the break-up of the Spanish Empire of the Indies 
into a score of mutually hostile successor-states, the forgotten wars 
which the Guaranis had fought in the seventeenth century as soldiers of 
the Soaety of Jesus, and in an earlier age as barbarian invaders of an 
Andean Empire of the Four Quarters, had been refought in the nine¬ 
teenth century in Paraguay's deadly single-handed war of a.d. 1864-70 
against the combined forces of Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, and in 
the twentieth century in her duel with Bolivia in a.d. 1930-35 for posses¬ 
sion of the Gran Chaco. In Mexico, again, since the revolution in a.d. 
1910 against an oligarchy of Creole Spanish and other alien origin, the 
descendants of once martial Toltecsand Chichimecs had exercised them¬ 
selves, like a previously non-militant Chinese peasantry since the revo¬ 
lution in A.D. 1911 against a Manchu ‘ascendancy’, in dironic civil wars 
which had been ‘undecisive’, though unfortunately not ‘temperate’, con¬ 
tests. 

This widespread militarization of a hitherto primitive and, for the 
most part, pacific peasantry, that, mid-way through the twentieth cen¬ 
tum of the Christian Era, still accounted for some three-quarters of the 
living generation of Mankind, was an event that could hardly fail, in the 
long run, to have some decisive effect on the destinies of a Westernizing 
World. Its most impressive feature was one that was manifestly preg¬ 
nant with alternative possibilities, good and evil. In almost every case, 
these hitherto unmilitary peasants had no sooner been drilled and armed 
according to the latest Western fashion than they had astonished the 
World by defeating, and this with ease, old-fashioned warriors of the 
traditional type who had hitherto taken it for granted that the peasants 
were of no military account. 

The Egyptian fallahin, who had been subjugated, oppressed, exploited, 
and despised by an interminable series of martial alien conquerors, 
proved their mettle by breaking the resistance of the Moreots, in those 
wild highlanders’ native mountain lairs, in a.d. 1825, only one year after 
Mehmed ‘Ali had begun to draft the falllLhin in any appreciable numbers 
into his new-model army,* and some two thousand years after they had 
given their latest previous proof of a capacity to make good soldiers 
when, in the service of another Macedonian master of their country, 
Egyptian peasant phalangites had defeated Greek peasant phalangites in 
pitched battle at Raphia in 217 B.C.* This twice-performed achievement 
of the peasantry of Egypt had been capped by the pedantry of Japan 
when in A.D. 1877, only four years after the implementation in a.d. 1873^ 
of the conscription law of a.d. 1870.* they had put down an insurrection 
of a dissident faction of the samurai of the self-assertive fief of Satsuma* 
against a Meiji r^ime that had been inaugurated in a.d. 1868-9. 

The prowess of these Japanese peasant conscript soldiers in this early 
ordeal is the more noteworthy considering that, in aj>. 1873, they had 

< See O'Neill, S.J., George: Golden Yeart on the Paragvay: A History of th* Jesuit 
Missimufrom 1600 to 1767 (London 1934, Burns Ostes), pp. 80-^1. 

* See IX. viii. 24*, n. 4. » S« V. v. 68. with n. i. 

* See Ssnsom, G. B.: The Western World and Jopen (London 1950. Cresset Press), 

p. 342. * See ibid., pp. 339 snd 342. * See ibid., pp. 347'*50. 
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shown a distinct reluctance and apprehension* upon their receipt of the 
summons to take up a military calling from which they bad been jealously 
excluded for at least a thousand years past, and considering further that, 
in the event, the first enemy whom they had been called upon to face in 
the field had been a war-band of those indigenous Japanese feudal war¬ 
riors whom the Japanese peasant had been taught sedulously, throughout 
those last thousand years, to revere as his legitimate and invincible lords 
and masters. Even the parvenu element in a British Indian Army had 
had time, before the transfer of the r^' in a.d. 1947, to demonstrate, by 
gallant conduct in the General War of a.d. 1939-45, that it, too, had 
military virtue in it which, through the long age of inhibition, had been 
awaiting, undamped, the first opportunity to declare itself. For example, 
a Bihar Regiment, raised in aj). 1^41-2,^ and a Madras Regiment, re¬ 
formed in A.O. 1942, both distinguuhed themselves on the Burma front 
in warfare that was perhaps the severest ordeal to which any troops 
engaged in this Second World War were subjected in any theatre of 
operations. 

The beneficial consequence of the peasant conscript’s prompt and con¬ 
clusive success in proving himself in action to be the traditional privi¬ 
leged warrior’s military peer was the gain won by each of these military 
demonstrations for the civil cause of social justice. One of the conspicuous 
moral shortcomings of Civilization during the first five or six thousand 
years of its currency had been its endowment of a small minority with 
material and spiritual treasures at the expense of a large majority whose 
own share in the fruits of the whole body social’s co-operative labours 
had been as inequitably inadequate as the minority’s share had been 
inequitably excessive.’ This moral fiaw had reappeared in the histories 
of all the civilizations that had risen and fallen since the breakdown of 
the Egyptiac Civilization in the Age of the Pyramid-Builders ;* so long as 
the fiaw was allowed to persist, the institution of Civilization would re¬ 
main morally unsound; and, in an aeon in which Mankind in Process of 
Civilization had not yet succeeded in extricating itself from the practice 
of War, it would perhaps have been too much to hope that a misera pUbs 
conttibuens should succeed in securing a long-since overdue modicum of 
social justice without having first vindicated its claim in an ordeal by 
battle. Nevertheless, it could be argued in a.d. 1952, on the evidence of 
disconcerting events, that militarization had by then already proved in 
practice to have been too high a price to pay for an approach towards 
egalitarianism. The course of Japanese history since a.d. 1877 aptly illus¬ 
trated this point; for, while, on the one hand, the Japanese conscript 
peasant army instituted in the Meiji Era had proved to be the one effec¬ 
tive institution for securing a minimum of social justice for a still con¬ 
spicuously depressed majority in a Japanese Society that had continued, 

* See Sentom, op. dt., p. 41T. 

* The First Bihar Regiment came into existence on the tsth September, 1941, when 
the Eleventh Bsttalion of the Nineteenth Hyderabad Regiment was converted into a 
regular battalion and redesignated. This was the first time that aboriginals were recruited 
into the Indian Army. The Second Battalion of the Bihar Regiment was raised on the 
1st December, 194a, at Agra. Fifty per cent of its recruits were from the aboriginal 
forest hill iribM of Chota Nagpur. 

* See pp. 489, above, and p. 561, below. 


* See I. i. 141-2. 
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in the main, to be authoritarian and oligarchic, this self-same Japanese 
conscript peasant army had been employed during the same period as 
an instrument of military aggression against Japan’s neighbours by a 
Westernizing regime in Japan which had been unable or unwilling to 
think of any better device for raising the standard of living of a depressed 
peasantry within the national frontiers than the method—long since con¬ 
demned by the judgement of History, but not yet discredited in human 
consciences—of taking tribute by force of arms from a still more deeply 
depressed peasantry in foreign parts. 

An historian, contemplating this evil consequence—exemplified in re¬ 
cent Japanese history—of the success with which the peasant majority of 
Mankind was being militarized on Western lines, could find no comfort 
in the fact that an aggressive Militarism, evoked by this institutional 
process of militarization, had carried its Japanese addicts into disaster 
in A.D. 1945 in a military adventure in which a new-model military 
maclune was being perversely used by its makers for the morally inde¬ 
fensible purpose of trying to raise the peasantry’s standard of living in 
one country at the rest of the World’s expense by force of arms; for in 
this case, as in others. Militarism had not recoiled upon its authors until 
after it had enabled them to inflict monstrous injury on Society at large. 
If the observer was to gauge the probable effects of the militarization of 
the peasantry upon a Westernizing World’s prospects, he had to ask 
himself whe^er the hatching of Militarism from militarization, which 
had been the sequel to the history of militarization on Western lines in 
Japan, appeared to be the rule or the exception in a Westernizing World’s 
current history. 

There were, no doubt, here and there, peasant populations that could 
be militarized with impunity. The Egyptian peasant conscript army was 
perhaps a case in point; for the promise—or menace—implicit in the 
inaugural victory that it had won in an offensive campaign against the 
Moreots in a.d. 1825 had been belied by its signal failures to suppress 
the Mahdl Muhammad Ahmad’s insurrection in the Sudan in a.d. 
1883-5 expel the Zionists from Palestine in ajo. 1948-9.* Thus 

in Egypt the militarization of the local peasantry bade fair to be as in¬ 
nocuous as it had been in the Kingdom of Naples.^ 

Was it this Egyptian experience or was it the Japanese experience that 
was to be taken as an index of the effect of militarization on the temper 
of the non-Western peasantry as a whole ? At a moment when a North 
Korean and a Chinese conscript peasant army were fighting side by side 

< The Egyptiin Army croued the Eaypto-Pelestinlan frontier on the isthMey, 1948; 
an armistice agreement between the Egyptian and Israeli governments was signed on the 
asUt Februsry, 1949. , . , , 

> The significance of a conscript Egyptian peasant army's on the whole inglonoua 
record is ui^erlined by Professor William McNeill in the following comment: 'Among 
Bome peoples the psychological obstadca to miliurizalion are tremendoua. A nation 
without military traditions presents very refractory material. Emdan fallihs and Porto 
Rican jibaroa are two cases, and some of the Indian peoples—the Bengalis, for example 
—must be similar. The military virtues cannot be mled into existence at will, yet are 
veiy needful if an army is to fight effectively.' The military virtues can, however, mani¬ 
fest themselves spontaneously when they are given a chance, as is demonstrated by the 
records of the Bthar and Madras reipmenu of the Indian Army in the Second world 
War (see p. 510, a^ve); and Uiis In^n evidence is no less pertinent than the Egyptian 
evidence. 
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against a composite Western expeditionary force in a Korean theatre of 
military operations, while a Russian conscript peasant army in reserve 
was standing to arms both in Eastern Siberia and in Eastern Germany, 
it was evident that the temper and capadty of troops of this type would 
count for much in the shaping of a Westemiaing World’s destinies. 
What light was thrown on the peasant-soldier’s qualities by his past per¬ 
formance ? History indicated that, as might have been expected a priori, 
he was at his strongest in military situations calling for the exercise of the 
passive military virtues. He was stronger in endurance than in initiative, 
and stronger in defending his own country against an invader than in 
playing the invader’s part himself. 

In the history of a Westernized Russian peasant army, which was older, 
by more than a century, than other armies of the kind, the glorious pas¬ 
sages, up to date, had all taken the form of ultimately successful wars of 
defence fought on Russian soil against an invader who, in the first phase 
of the had been apt to carry all before him. This had been the story 
of the Northern War of aj). 1700-21, in which Peter the Great’s callow 
peasant army had won its spurs in A.o. 1709 at Poltava, in the Ukraine, 
against Charles XII’s far-ranging Swedes; the story of the foiling of 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia m a.d. 1812; and the story of the foiling of 
Hitler’s invasion in a.d. 1940-4, when, in November 1942, the tide had 
been turned at the approaches to Stalingrad. On the o^er hand, in the 
Russo-Turkish wars of AD. 1828-9 and a.d. 1877-8, in which the Tsar, 
by assuming Charles XII’s and Napoleon’s aggressive role, had thrust 
the Westernized Russian peasant army’s classic defensive role upon this 
army’s feebler Turkish counterpart, the noteworthy feature, on each 
occasion, had been, not Russia’s victory in the second year’s campaign, 
but her failure to overcome Turkey’s resistance in the first campaigning 
season. 

The extent of a nineteenth-century Russia’s superiority over a nine¬ 
teenth-century Turkey in military resources, as well as in experience of 
waging war on Western lines, had made an ultimate Russian victory 
a foregone conclusion in any trial of strength between the two Powers in 
that age; the length of the time that it had taken Russia, in both wars, to 
win her inevitable victory, and the heaviness of the price that she had 
found herself compelled to pay for it, had given the measure in which 
a conscript peasant army’s moral and efficiency were apt to depreciate 
when this military instrument was transferred from the defensive role in 
which it felt itself at home to an aggressive role which it was accustomed 
to associate, not with glorious victories won by its own arms, but with 
shameful defeats incurred by enemy invaders of a patriot peasantry’s own 
country. The beau role of oficring a patriotic resistance to an invader was 
the moral advantage that had inspired a Turkish conscript peasant 
army to give so good an account of itself, against such heavy odds, in 
otherwise desperately adverse circumstances. A newly enrolled Turkish 
peasant-soldiery’s achievement in the campaign of A.D. 1828, when it 
had succeeded in preventing the Russian Army from crossing the Bal¬ 
kan Range, had b^n particularly meritorious, considering that Sultan 
Mahmud II had not been able to make any serious progress with the 
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organization of his ncw-model army until after the destruction of the 
Janissaries on the 15th June, i8a6. 

The same conclusions emerge from the history of a Chinese conscript 
peasant army organized on Western lines since the overthrow of the 
Manchu regime in aj). 1911. After twenty years devoted to prcliminaiy 
domestic exercises in civil wars, the Chinese peasant-soldier had won his 
spurs in his stubborn defence of an area in Greater Shanghai against a 
Japanese assault from the 28th January to the 3rd March, 1932.* In 
psychology as well as in strategy this campaign had been reminiscent of 
the Russo-Turkish wars of a.d. 1828-9 * iS 77 “ 8 » 

prophetic of China’s ultimate victory over Japan in a defensive war on a 
sub-continental scale that was to drag on from a.d. 1937 to a.d. I 94 S- At 
Shanghai in aj>. 1932, as in the Balkans in the nineteenth century, the 
moral victory had been won by the belligerent who had managed by 
sheer endurance to postpone the hour of a defeat which he knew to be 
ultimately inevitable owing to the odds being overwhelmingly in his 
antagonist’s favour, while this ultimate victor had been hi^iliated by 
having to take so long, and pay so high, to overcome the resistance of an 
antagonist who was notoriously not his match. 

If a non-Western peasant-soldiery that had proved itself so stalwart in 
wars in defence of its own hearths and homes had thus been found to 
lose so much of its spirit when it was led into wars of aggression on 
foreign soil, was not this an historical fact that was of good augury for 
Mankind’s prospects? Did it not mean that, though the non-Western 
World had been following Western Europe along the road of militariza¬ 
tion, there might nevertheless be some hope that the baneful rankling 
of militarization into Militarism, which had been the ruin of Western 
Europe, might not, after all, be the destiny of the World at large? Any 
Western observer who might be tempted to look to this consideration for 
comfort in a.d 1952 would have been wise to temper his optimism by 
reminding himself that the quality in the non-Westem peasantry which 
had made it possible to drill them so easily into becoming, for the most 
part, such unexpectedly good soldiers was a habit which would also 
impel them unquestioningly to obey the word of command, even when 
this bade them advance gloomily to the atuck instead of bidding them 
stand cheerfully on the defensive. The soldierly trait in this peasantry s 
traditional £thos was an ingrained habit of submissivencss imprinted by 
an immemorially old experience of living in a state of serfdom on the 
verge of stan'ation; and a submissiveness that had not availed to beget a 
fighting-man when it had been mated with militarization in the soul of 
an Egyptian fallah had borne a dragon’s-tooth crop in the soul of this 
Egyptian peasant’s Korean cousin. 

A Western historian who, en route from Pusan to Seoul on the 15th 
November, 1929, has seen nothing in the Korean peasants, visible from 
his railway-carriage window, except a pathetic submissivencss mated 
with a comic unpracticality, had lived to chide himself, twenty-three 
years later, for having left out of account, in committing himself to that 

« See Toynbee, A. tnd Boulter, V. M.: Survey of Inttmalunal Affairt, 193$ 
(London 1933, Milford), pp. 4S0-95. 
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ill-judged appraisal, the combination of martial prowess and technologi¬ 
cal resourceAilness through which those ineffective-looking Koreans" 
indomitable forebears had once countered and defeated a Japanese assault 
upon their country in the Korean-Japanesc War of aJ). 1592-8. This 
admonitory testimony of Korean history had been ignored by the Wes¬ 
tern traveller in aj>. 1929, as his own words now rose against him to 
testify. 

‘[The] inaudible music of the Korean landscape [this traveller had writ¬ 
ten in A.D. 1929] was not the serene and triumphant “music of the 
spheres”. It was an elegy in a minor ke>'—a dirge over a country that was 
in the autumn of its ^ys. The rhythm was repeated in the movements of 
the little people who were working conscienciously but languidly in the 
fields or creeping along the roads. The little men and little women were 
all dressed in white—appropriately to the country’s mood, since white in 
the East is usually the colour of mourning, yet in a manner obviously quite 
unsiutable for the day’s worit. In other countries the husbandman girds 
up his loins for the combat with Nature. But nobody could possibly gird 
up those voluminous white robes; and what hours the women must spend 
in washing out of them the mud imparted daily by those terraced fields in 
which their wearers laboured! The last touch of quaintness was given by 
the men’s diminutive top-hats of black glazed gauze which were held in 
position on the crown of the head by a ribbon tied under the chin. . . . 
Yes, the poor Koreans were a joke.. . . 

‘X>ook at this scene at a country railway station where . . . the local 
Japanese colony is seeing off the Japanese police-commandant and his 
lady. ... Where ... are the Koreans ? For there is nobody visible on this 
Korean platform except the Japanese colony and ourselves. O, there they 
are, a whole crowd of them, herded behind a barrier in the background. 
The expression on their pathetic faces was not even faintly resentful. It 
was wholly submissive. And, as I glanced from one row of faces to the 
other, I felt as if I were a spectator of some comedy of manners, with the 
Japanese playing “empire-builders” and the Koreans “ryots” or “falU- 
hln”. So the Koreans were Japan’s BengalisI And I could scarcely sup¬ 
press sn unmannerly guffaw as 1 suddenly thought of a colony of ants 
bearing sway over their insect-cattle.’* 

The wayfaring Occidental Philistine who had written these patro¬ 
nizing words inA.D.1929 had it is true, also written, in the same context, 
that a 'ghostly music, audible all the time to the inward sense, would not 
allow one to forget that’, besides being a joke, the Koreans 'were a 
tragedy'; and, in the light of an obvious analogy between Japanese rule 
in Korea and a British Rflj in India which, in aj>. 1929, was already in 
process of liquidation, he had also foreseen the passing of a Japanese 
ascendancy. 

'As I strolled up and down that platform, looking at the scene that was 
being played before me there, the inaudible music of the Korean landscape 
began to develop a secondary theme, which was an elegy over the prospects 
of Japanese dominion. While the overtones were still sounding the dirge 
of Korea’s national past, this undertone sang the transitoriness of ^ 
insular conquests on Continental ground.’* 

' Toynbee, Arnold J.: A Journey to China (London 1931, Constable), pp. 185-6. 

< Ibid., p. 187. 
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This twcnty-threc-years-old intimation of mortality was still pertinent 
in AJ>. 1952, since by that date the ever accelerating shrinkage in the 
scale of the OikoumenS, as measured in terms of human means of com¬ 
munication, had reduced the effective size of the Island of North America 
to about that of the British Isles or the Japanese Archipelago twenty- 
three years back. Yet, in catching in a.d. 1929 this glimpse of the irony 
in the destiny of an ephemeral Japanese rule in Korea, the observer had 
failed to penetrate to the inwardness of the tragedy in the destiny of 
Japan’s Korean subjects. What he had seen had reminded him of the 
social insects, but he had failed to apprehend the meaning of this cue. 
He had failed to recollect that the inhuman or superhuman discipline to 
which the social insects had subjected themselves had enabled them to 
cultivate a super-Spartan Militarism;’ that a discipline which had been 
the matrix of Militarism had been the fruit of habits of docility, industry, 
and endurance; that, for the inculcation of these ant-like or bee-like 
mores in the Human Psyche, the best school in the World had been the 
life and labour of a primitive peasantry working at a standard of living 
j^t above starvation-level; and that it was no accident that Frederick II’s 
Prussian Janissaries, like Mehmed II’s Ottoman Imperial Slave-House¬ 
hold before them, had been recruited from a subject peasantry and not 
from the wilful and wayvtrard scions of a traditional privileged warrior 
class. 

The traditional submissiveness of the peoples of Asia had, since time 
immemorial, taken the political form of passive obedience to arbitrary 
governments, and the cultural process of Westernization would have to 
go far beyond the rudimentary accomplishment of acquiring a Western 
military technique before the Asian peasant-soldier would begin to 
think of questioning, or, a fortiori, defying, orders from above to sacrifice 
his life even in an aggressive war that meant nothing to him personally. 
On the other hand the citizens of West European states W’ho were 
accustomed to exercise at least some measure of control over their govern¬ 
ments, through parliaments composed of their own elected representa¬ 
tives, would be apt to display their novel unwarlikeness in compelling 
their governments to submit, Vichy ^hion, to a foreign aggressor rather 
than go to war for the traditional object of preserving their countries' 
sovereign independence at a cost in life, property, and welfare which the 
West European peoples might now no longer have the will to pay. 

How far could mid-twcntieth-century Asian governments go in ex¬ 
ploiting their subjects’ ingrained submissiveness for military purposes ? 
On the evidence of recent history, they could go less far in a war of 
aggression abroad than in a defensive war fought on their own soil; yet 
History had demonstrated that they could make their peasant armies 
obey, however reluctantly, the order to march into battle even in a 
foreign campaign for which they had no heart. What were the limits of 
the .^ian peasant-soldier’s endurance in honouring his rulers’ demands 
upon his self-sacrificing submissiveness? In Western eyes it might look 
as if the Chinese or Russian peasant-soldier had given his government a 
blank cheque drawn on his life; yet History bad demonstrated that there 

* Sc« III. Ui. 8S-tix. 
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was some limit—however remote this might be by Western standards— 
beyond which neither a Chinese nor a Russian Government could ven¬ 
ture, with impunity, to continue to turn the screw on their long-suffering 
subjects. Chinese riigimes, from the Ts’in Dynasty’s to the Kuomin- 
tang’s inclusive, that had had the temerity to give the screw just one turn 
too many, had repeatedly paid for this excess by the forfeiture of their 
mandate to bear rule; and in Russian history it had been the same story. 

The Temper in the Soviet Union and in the United States 

A Tsardom that had had the wisdom to take the sting out of the Rus- 
sion people’s sufferings, defeat, and humiliation in the Crimean War by 
conceding the reforms of the eighteen-sixties had paid with its life for 
its stiff-ncckedness in refusing to forestall trouble once again by paying a 
corresponding ransom for subsequent military reverses. The sufferings, 
defeat, and humiliation that the Tsardom had brought upon the Rus¬ 
sian people by an imperialistic policy in Korea that had precipitated the 
Russo-Japanese War of a.d. 1904-5 had provoked the abortive Russian 
Revolution of a.d. 1905; the far worse tribulations of the General War of 
A.D. 1914 had cost the Tsardom its existence in the double revolution of 
A.D. 1917; and the breakdown of the Russian people's endurance on 
that occasion was noteworthy, considering that in a.d. 1917 the Russian 
peasant army had been lighting in self-defence against invading; armies 
on Russian soil—a posture in which it had shown itself indomitable in 
aj>. 1812 and in which it was to display the same invincibility in A.D. 
1941-4. 

It seemed, then, that there were limits—even in a manifestly defensive 
war on home ground, and even without allowing for the unpredictable 
effects of atomic weapons upon the most tenacious habit of endurance— 
at which the moral of Russia or any other peasant country would collapse 
under the strain of war waged on Western lines. Russia, like France, but 
on a greater scale and to a more extreme degree, had suffered, t%vice in 
one lifetime, the agonies of a war in her own country, inflicted on her by 
a deliberately ruthless invader; and the fibre of Russian endurance could 
not be so tough as to have remained unaffected by this experience. 
Nevertheless, it seemed likely that the Government of the Soviet Union 
would face the terrors of a war with the United States rather than make 
any political concession to the United States that, in Russian eyes, would 
be tantamount to submission to an American ascendancy; and it also 
seemed likely that, if the Soviet Union did ever go to war with the United 
States, it would be able to carry a traditionally submissive Russian people 
with it, even if the initial military operations on the Russian side took the 
form of invading and overrurming countries allied to the United States, 
and not the form of resisting an American invasion of the territories of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. Even then, a Russian peasant-sol¬ 
diery’s habit of submissively obeying their rulers’ most distasteful orders 
might be expected to prevail over a war-weariness bred by recent and 
poigrunt experiences of war in their own country. 

If it was thus likely that there were circumstances in which the Soviet 
Union could and would go to war with a Great Power of its own calibre, 
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was this also to be predicted of the United States ? The question was a 
pertinent one, since there could not be a major war unless two Powers of 
first-class calibre were each prepared in the last resort to go to war with 
the other; and, when, at the opening of the latter half of the twentieth 
century, an inquirer put to himself the question whether the United 
States, as well as the Soviet Union, was willing to face a war with the one 
Power of her own calibre that was still on the map, he would find himself 
giving this question an affirmative answer. 

Since the declaration of the independence of the United States, and 
perhaps since the first settlement of the oldest of the TTiirteen Colonies, 
the American people had been one of the most unmilitary, yet at the 
same time one of the most martial, of the nations of the Western World. 
They had been unmilitary in the sense that they had disliked submitting 
themselves to military discipline and had had no Gallic ambition to see 
their country win military glory for such glory’s own sake. They had 
been martial in the sense that, till the date of the closing of the frontier 
circa a.d. 1890, they had always numbered among them a contingent of 
frontiersmen accustomed, not only to bearing arms, but to using these 
at their own personal discretion in pursuit of their own private enter¬ 
prises—a state of affairs which had become obsolete in Great Britain, 
even on the Anglo-Scottish Border, after the Union of the Crowns in 
A.D. 1603, obsolete in most Continental West European countries 
since before the dose of the fifteenth century. The martial spirit of ten 
generations of American frontiersmen w'ould have been acknowledged by 
the North American Indians at any time since the first landing of White 
men from the British Isles on American coasts; by the English colonists’ 
French rivals in the eighteenth century; and by their Mexican victims 
in the nineteenth century—and these encounters between the Anglo- 
American frontiersmen and their competitors for the possession of North 
America are also evidence that not only the frontiersmen, but the Ameri¬ 
can people as a whole, were prepared, exceptionally and temporarily, to 
submit themselves to a military discipline without which the frontiers¬ 
men’s personal spirit and prowess would have been unable to prevail 
against antagonists of their own cultural level. 

The soldierly qualities latent in the American people as a whole had 
been revealed to their British adversaries in the wars of a.d. 1775-83 and 
1812-14, and to their German adversaries in the wars of 191^18 and 
1941-5; but, up to date, by far the most impressive demonstration of 
American valour, discipline, generalship, and, not least, endurance had 
been given in a war in which Americans had been arrayed against 
Americans. The civil war of a.d. 1861-5 between the Union and the 
Confederacy had been the longest, the most stubborn, the costliest in 
casualties, and the most fertile in technolomcal innovations of all wars in 
the Western World benveen the end of the Napoleonic Wars and the out¬ 
break of the First World War; and this was a portent that the twentieth- 
century German militarists had twice overlooked to their own undoing. 

Moreover, the two world wars that, within living memory, had har¬ 
rowed Germany and Germany’s Russian and West European victims, 
as severely as the American Civil War had harrowed the South, had left 
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the United States virtually unscathed. The psychological effects that 
two world wars in one lifetime had produced on the moral of West 
Europeans had hardly made themselves felt on the American side of the 
Atlantic. This immunity from a living experience of war in their own 
country seemed likely to prevail over a traditional aversion from Mili* 
tariam if the American people were to be faced, or to believe themselves 
to be faced, with a choice between submitting to the Russians and fight¬ 
ing them; and in a.d. 1952 it could not be doubted by any open-eyed 
ol^rver that the American people would indeed be prepared to face the 
terrors of a war with the Soviet Union rather than make any concession 
to the Soviet Union that, in American eyes, would be tantamount to 
submission to a Russian ascendancy. On this point of being willing to 
fight another major war in the last resort—and it u’as a crucial point for the 
eventual decision of the still open question whether there was, or was not, 
to beaThird World War—the Americans and the Russiansfelt and thought 
alike in A.D. 1952, as far as could be judged by a West European observer. 

The Psychological Consequences of Atomic Warfare ‘ 

Yet there was no people in the World—not even the Russian people 
and not even the American—that was in a position to boast in advance 
that, in a third world war, it would be capable of staying the course; 
for, though War might be coeval with Ci^ization itself, an advancing 
Western technology’s discovery of the ‘know-how’ for releasing atomic 
energy for military purposes had now aggravated the incidence of a 
familiar social evil to a degree at which it seemed no longer likely to 
produce its familiar psychological effects. 

The new psychological situation, created by the invention of atomic 
weapons, which had made an aggravation in the degree of the severity 
of the incidence of War amount to a difference that was virtually one of 
kind, arose, of course, out of the consequent immense enhancement of 
War’s lethal power. 

In War as it had been traditionally waged, each individual combatant 
had gone into action fortified by the knowledge that the chances were in 
favour of his coming through alive and even unscathed, and that, the 
greater the courage, the cool-headedness, and the discipline that he and 
his companions in arms displayed, the lighter their casualties were likely 
to be. In the history of Hellenic warfare down to 371 B.C., the Lacedae¬ 
monians had notoriously kept their casualties low by keeping their 
martial spirit high;* and even the devoted three hundred Spartiates who 
had gone to their deaths at Thermopylae in the year 480 b.c. had sacri¬ 
ficed their lives in the consoling knowledge that neither their country 
nor even their families would die with them. In picking his three hundred 
devotees. King Leonidas is said to have been careful not to take any 
fighting man who did not leave a son at home behind him;* he and these 
three hundred companions were all a\vare that, even if no single one of 
them were to return alive (and only two of them did survive in the 
event), the total loss of a force of this number would not jeopardize the 

< Xenopbon: RtsfmbUca LaetdatmoMnan, chip, iz, quoted elrndy in III. Ui. 63. 

* Herodotu*, BmIc VII, chap. 305. 
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existence, or even cripple the fighting-power, of a Lacedaemonian Com¬ 
monwealth whose combatant strength was estimated to have been, at 
this time, about eight thousand Spartiates, all as good soldiers as the 
three hundred, without counting the fighting men from the perioecic 
Lacedaemonian communities, who were ‘good enough soldiers, even 
though they might not be the Spartiates’ equals’.* As for the future of 
the Lacedaemonian body politic, the Lacedaemonian Government were 
said to have received an oracle from Delphi assuring them that, in the 
current war with the Achaemcnian Empire, Lacedaemon would not be 
wiped out by the enemy if a King of Sparta were to forfeit his life, and 
this was afterwards supposed to have been one of the decisive considera¬ 
tions in Leonidas' mind when he took his decision to stand fast at Ther¬ 
mopylae and die there.^ Leonidas and the rest of the three htmdred thus 
believed, on the day on which they went to their deaths, that, if they did 
lose their lives, there would infallibly still be a Sparta in being to receive 
the news that they had died in carrying out their countrymen’s orders; 
and this is, of course, the theme of the Cean poet Simonides’ immortally 
ambiguous couplet.* They could also feel sure that these surviving 
countrymen of Aeirs would not forget either their deed or their names.^ 

The self-sacrifice of Leonidas and his three hundred in the year 480 
B.C.* was thus rational, as well as heroic, under the technological con¬ 
ditions in which War was waged in that year and at any later date down 

< See the words that Herodotus puts into the mouth of the exiled Spsrtsn King 
Dimsrfltus, who was serving on Xerxes’ stiff, in Book VII, chip. 234. 

> Herodotus, Book VII, ch». 220. 

> Quoted by Herodotus in Book VII, chap. 228. 

* Some thi^ or forty years ifter the event 1 complete Ust of the names of the three 
hundred wts obtsined it Spirti by Herodotus (see book VII, chip. 224). 

* G. B. Grundy, the distinguished Modem Western historiin of The Great Pertian 
War (London i^t, Mumy), irgues, in his chipter on Thecmopylie (pp. 257-317), 
thit, when Leonidis, ifter receiving the intelligence that his position hid oeen tum^ 
b)r in enemy force, took hit decision to continue to hold his gmund, between the moun¬ 
tains snd the sei, with the Lecedeemoniin, Tbebin, end 'rhespisn contingents of his 
own force, amounting to rather mere then one half of his total effectives, he was not 
wittir^ly and deliberately Mcrifi^g his men’s lives together with his own, but was 
dividing his force with the intention and expectation that the contingenta which he was 
sending to the rear would not take the opportunity, as they ectuiuly did take it, for 
decamping, but would occupy and hold a position on the path over the mountains along 
which the enemy turning-movement was being made, in time to be able to bring to a 
halt the enemy's advance from this quarter, while Leonidas, with hit half of the con¬ 
federate army, continued to block the passage of the enemy’s main body through the 
pass of Thermopylse itself. 

This masterly and persuasive interpretation of what was in Leonidas* mind st that 
moment postpones the hour of the Lacedaemonian and Thespian continents’ witting 
snd deUberite sscribce of their lives without cheating these heroes of the glory of having 
performed their heroic set of self-ascrihce at a later hour of the same memorable day; 
for indisputably they did deliberately sacrifice their lives when, upon receipt of the news 
that the enemy cuming-fotee had now succeeded in debouching out of the mountains on 
to the coastal plain in their rear, athwart their only possible line of retreat, they took 
their decision to retire to the famous hillock and make their last stand there, instead of 
taking a decision to lay down their arms, which was what the Thebans did in this now 
quite desperate situation. 

Thus Grundy’s theory, if accepted, leaves the Lacedaemonians sr>d Thewians still 
eventually sacri^ng their lives as deliberately u they sre said to have ascribed them 
according to the Herodotean rendering of the traditional story. 

In the interests of his own reconstruction of the course of events, Grundy casts doubt 
on both the story of the oracle and the story that Leonidas did tu>t take with him anyone 
who had not a son to leave behind him at Sparta. Yet the second, at least, of these two 
stories is surely credible, since Leonidas’ expedition must, from the outset, have been 
one in which ail psrtidpsnts will have faced the likelihood that they were going to lose 
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to the 6th August, a>d. 1945, when an atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima. Let us suppose, however, that the Babylonic, Egyptiac, and 
Syriac civilizations had be^ *>4^5 years ahead of a latter-day Western 
Civilization in the development of Military Technology. The supposi¬ 
tion is not fantastic, coiisidering that, in some branches of Technology, 
these older civilizations were at least that much in advance; and, if we 
allow this licence to our imagination, we may find ourselves puzzled to 
estimate how Leonidas and his three hundred would have acted in circum¬ 
stances that would have stultified most of the considerations that are 
attributed to them. 

Suppose that Xerxes’ invading army had not been constrained, as it 
was, by the state of Military Technology at the time, to kill Leonidas 
and his three hundred companions in hand-to-hand combat with swords 
and spears, or at short range with arrows; suppose that they had had a 
stock of two atomic bombs, one to drop on the Greek force at Thermopy¬ 
lae, and another to drop simultaneously on Sparta—or, better still, that 
they had had a single hydrogen bomb whose explosion would instan¬ 
taneously have destroyed all life in Continental European Greece and in 
the Aegean Archipelago before the Achaemenian expeditionary force had 
started cautiously to advance from its assembly-point in the interior of 
Anatolia: in those then inconceivable circumstances there would have 
been no perpetuation of the three hundred devotees’ families, since the 
sons whom they had left behind at home would have been killed at the 
same instant as their fathers; there would have been no Sparta to receive 
the nc\v5 of the three hundred heroes' faithfulness unto death' and to 
remember their deed and their names; no Simonides to compose an 
epitaph; and no monumental mason to engrave it. The presupposition 
of the three hundred Spartiates’ self-sacrifice was an assurance—which, 
in these hypothetical circumstances, would have been denied to them— 
that, in giving their lives, they were saving their country’s existence; and 
this was likewise the theme of another epitaph composed by Simonides 
in commemoration, not of Spartiates who had fallen in defence of Sparta 
against Achaemenian aggression, but of Tegeatans who had fallen in 
defence of Tegea against Lacedaemonian aggression some years later. 

T&vBt Si* avOpwTTtov dptrav ovv iKcro KaTTvos 
atOipa Saiofiivr)s evpvvopov Tty^at' 

ot ^orjAovTO TToXiv fitv tXtvBtpuf. rtdaXvlav 
iTaioi XiiTtiv, ovroi 8’ iv irpofidxoun Oavtiv.* 

their lives, even if they believed that the Lacedaemonian Government senuinely intended' 
to reinforce Leonidaa' little army, and even if they were unaware that the poaition at 
Thermopylae could be turned via a path over the mountains. On the lait day, when the 
poiition had in fact been turned by the enemy before any rcinforccmenta had reached 
the Hellenic army, the normal human reaction was either to decamp (as was done by the 
continsenu which, according to Grundy's hypothesis, hsd been detsched by Leonidas 
to check the advance of the enemy turning-force) or thereafter to surrender (as was done 
by the Thebans). Even if LeonidM did go into action that day, with little more than one 
half of his total force, with the intention of still holding hia poaidon while the other half 
of the force checked the enemy's turning-movement, the dedaion in these circumstances 
to continue to hold his ground instead of withdrawing while the coast was still clear waa 
heroic enough; and the SpMitan and Thespian sunavors' subsequent decision to die 
fighting after the enemy turning-movement had been reported to have achieved success 
was just as heroic as it has always been deemed to be. * Rev. ii. to. 

s Anth. Pal. VII. 51s; Bergk, P.L.G., 4th ed., iii. 459. 
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The point made in this poem is that the fallen Tegeatan fighting-men had 
been free to choose between preserving their lives and sacrificing them 
and that, in choosing to sacrifice them, they had chosen right because, at 
this price, they had purchased the preservation of treasures which, for 
them, were of far greater value. Suppose, however, that, instead of being 
inspired by a reasonable hope of being able to save Tegea from physical 
destruction and to hand her on to their children with her politick inde¬ 
pendence still intact, these heroic Tegeatan fighting-men had known in 
advance that a Lacedaemonian atomic bomb would annihilate Tegea’s 
masonry, independence, and progeny in the same flash as her combatant 
troops in the field, what would have been a Tegeatan warrior’s psycho- 
logi<^ reaction then? ‘Who dies, if England live?’* was a question to 
which, in a pre-atomic age, a noble soul had been able to give only one 
answer; but this time-honoured challenge had undergone a discon¬ 
certing mutation since the explosion at Hiroshima on the 6th August, 
1945, and the question had now come to read: ‘Who can die to make 
England Uve, if England has to die with him ?’ While few might be found 
to dispute that pro patria mori was dulce et decorum,* it was not indis¬ 
putable that to die toith, instead of for, one’s co\intry would be either 
gratifying or even meritorious. 

No doubt this reformulation of the question does not dispose of the 
problem, for there is an element in heroism which is beyond Reason 
because it is above it. If we can imagine Leonidas and his three hundred 
being deprived, by an ante-dated advent of atomic warfare, of all the 
reasons that they may have given to themselves to rationalize a resolve to 
sacrifice their lives, we can still imagine them doing, nevertheless, exactly 
what they did. When, sixty-five years, or therea^uts, before the three 
hundred Spartiates gave their lives at Thermopylae, Cyrus’s general 
Harpagus had been imposing Achaemenian rule on the sou^-west 
corner of Asia Minor, the fighting-men of Xanthus, ‘when they had been 
defeated in the field and been driven within their city walk’, had ‘col¬ 
lected their women and children and property and slaves in the citadel’, 
had ‘made a holocaijst of them by setting the citadel on fire, and’ had 
'then bound themselves by the most formidable mutual oaths [to seek 
their own deaths], and’ had ‘duly made a sortie and died fighting to the 
last man’.) On the same occasion the Xanthians’ neighbours the Caunians 
had met the same challenge with the same response.'^ This was ako to be 
the response of the Marmareis in 334 B.c.* and of the Tyrians in 332 B.C. 
to Alexander, of the Isaurians on the morrow of Alexander’s death to 
Perdiccas,® of the Carthaginians in 146 B.c. to Scipio Aemilianus, of the 
Xanthians (once again) in 42 B.C. to Brutus,^ of the Jews in a.d. 70 to 

< Kipling, Rudyard: For All W« Hav« And Are. 

* Horace: Carrtnna, Book III, Ode ti, I. 13. 

* Hcrodotua, Book I, chap. 176. 

* See ibid. 

* See Diodorua of Agyrium: A Library of Hittory, Book XVII, chap. 28, cited by 
Bevan, E. R.: The Howe of Seleueus (London iQoa, Arnold; a vola.), x'ol. i, p. 94, n. a. 

* Sec Diodorua of Agyrium: A Library of History, Book XVIII, chap, aa, cited by 
Bevan, loc. cit. 

> See Appian of Alexandria: The Roman Civil Wars, Book IV, chap. So. According to 
Appian, ibid., this was actually the third time that the Xanthians had choien annihilation 
in preference to aurrender—we second of their three performancea of the heroic deed 
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Titus, and of the Suliots who blew themselves up or threw themselves 
and their children over a precipice in a.d. 1803 rather than surrender to 
’All Tepelenli.* Nor can we omit from this role of honour those execrable 
Assyrians who died like heroes at HarrSn in 610-609 b.c., two years after 
the destruction of the wasps’ nest at Nineveh. 

It is, however, significant that in Jerusalem in a j>. 70 a majority of the 
besieged would have countenanced overtures for forestalling extermina¬ 
tion by surrender if they had not been terrorized by a minority of 
fanatics into participating in these Zealots’ suicidal heroism—under pain, 
as the penalty for ’peace talk’, of being stabbed to death by the dagger of a 
Jewish sicarius beiore any Roman legionary’s sword coiild come within 
striking distance of them; and, though Josephus, who is the source of 
our information, is a hostile witness to the conduct of the Jewish Zealots, 
there is no reason to suspect him of having falsified the truth on this 
point. 

It is also significant that the Christian martyrs, who gave their lives 
rather than commit what would have been, in their eyes, an act of dis¬ 
loyalty to God, died in the confident belief that their blood was the 
Church’s seed ;* that a Church which Christ Himself had founded would 
endure, not only till Christ’s ministers on Earth had had time to go into 
all the World and preach the Gospel to every creature,’ but to the end of 
Time; and that, though Heaven and Earth would pass away, Christ’s 
words would not pass away*—as they believed that Christ Himself had 
declared after His resurrection and had then guaranteed by another posi¬ 
tive act when He had ascended into Heaven, where He sitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty m saecida saecularum. Though 
the citizens of this or that earthly commonwealth might have had the 
spirit, on occasion, to see their motherland perish with them, or even 
before them, rather than stoop to bow their necks to a foreign yoke, only 
the adherents of a relinon that made no account of This World by com¬ 
parison with an Other World could logically court, for the glory of God, 
a death that would be, not only their own death, but simultaneously the 
death of all life on the face of a planet that was their mundane home. It is 
all the more significant that the Early Christian martyrs, who did hold 
this transcendental belief, should have been inspired, not solely by a 
confidence that they were sacrificing their lives for the glory of God in a 
Heavenly Kingdom utterly beyond the reach of the most potent opera¬ 
tions of a terrestrial htiman Technology, but also in part by a confidence 
that, by making this supreme personal sacrifice, they were promoting 
the propagation of Christ’s Church Militant here on Earth—as Leonidas 
and his three hundred companions at Thermopylae had been confident 
that, by sacrificing their lives, they were furthering the mtmdane inter¬ 
ests of the Commonwealth of Lacedaemon. 

of tnas» self>inunol«tio& htvins been when they hod refused to sutrender to Alexsnder 
the Crest. 

> See Finisy, G.: A History e/ Grna, B.C. 146 to jIJ>. T864, vol. vi (Oxford 1877, 
Qsrendon Press), p. |i. 

* See the passages from the works of Justin and Temillian that have been quoted in 
V. vi. 10a, nn. 4 and 3. 

t Mark xvi. t j. 4 Matt. xxiv. 35; Mark xtv. 31; Luke xzL 33. 
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If it was thus true that even the Christian martyrs had been moved in 
part by a belief that their deaths would redound to the welfare on Earth 
of a Church and Faith that would live after them on Earth and would not 
die there with them, then we cannot know for certain what their psycho¬ 
logical reaction would have been suppK>sing that the Roman executioner’s 
sword had been fraught with a hydrogen lamb’s power to extinguish the 
Earthly Church Universal, throughout its geographical range at that day, 
from a Mesopotamian Edessa to a Baetican Cades and from an Egyptian 
Philae to a British Corstopitum. Would a martyr who knew in advance 
that this would be the earthly consequence of his own self-sacrifice have 
still gone imhesitatingly to his death with a serene confidence that be 
was doing God’s indubitable will ? 

This was a hypothetical question that could never be answered con¬ 
clusively by an historian living in a.d. 1952; but any human being at any 
date could comprehend that, if his martyrs-designate happened to be, 
not Christian transcendentalists, but post-Christian materialists who had 
deliberately invested in This World all their treasure, to the uttermost 
farthing,’ it would be paradoxical to expect such self-made citizens of a 
‘Commonwealth of Swine’* to consent to sacrifice their lives for their 
treasure’s sake if they knew in advance that, in the act, they would be 
bringing annihilation upon this mundane treasure as well as upon them¬ 
selves; and this consideration was particularly pertinent to the circum¬ 
stances of a Westernizing World mid-way through the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era; for in this world at this date—as, no doubt, in most 
times and places—both bona fide Christians and bona fide Spartans 
were rare indeed, while the Communist and Capitalist ideologies, whose 
respective champions were competing for the allegiance of ^ Mankind 
as eagerly and bitterly as if their bdiefs and conduct had been poles 
apart, were in agreement with one another, and at variance with Chris¬ 
tianity and with Spartanism alike, in setting up an exclusively mundane 
objective and ideal for Man, and differed from one another on this head 
only over the secondary question whether Man was to make a worldly 
success of himself as an individual or as a phalanstery. 

What logic was there in asking a whole-hearted votary of either Capi¬ 
talism or Communism to sacrifice his life for the s$kt of maintaining or 
improving a material mundane standard of living—not, of course, for his 
own personal benefit, quod essei absurdum, but even for the benefit of his 
family, tribe, or species—if the hydrogen bomb that was to take the pro¬ 
spective sacrificial victim's life was known by him in advance to be cer¬ 
tain to extinguish in the self-same flash all possible beneficiaries of his 
proposed self-sacrifice ? In this baleful light it looked as if an advancing 
Western technology’s recent success in tapping atomic energy for use in 
War might have sapped the foundations of a traditional standard of 
heroism by stultifying some of the most compelling of the traditional 
motives for it. 

» Mfttt. V. a6. 

> Plato; RdspubUea, 37a o, cited in II. i. 193, n. 1; in II. ii. 23, n. s; and on p. 61a, 
below. 
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(III) ALTERNATIVE POSSIBLE APPROACHES TO 
WORLD ORDER 

Our foregoing survey of the situation after the Second World War has 
shown that, at the opening of the second half of the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era, a Westernizing World found itself in a plight that 
can be summarily described as follows. Three recent achievements of 
Western technology—the coalescence and simultaneous shrinkage of the 
Oihoumeni and the invention of atomic weapons—had made it imperative 
for Man in Process of Civilization to abolish War; War could not be 
abolished unless the control of atomic energy employable for military 
purposes could be concentrated in the hands of some single political 
authority; this monopoly of the command of the master-weapon of the 
age would enable, and, in enabling, compel, the authority controlling 
atomic energy to assume the role of an oecumenical government; the 
seat of this oecumenical government must be either Washington or 
Moscow in the constellation of political forces that had emerged from 
the overthrow of Germany and Japan in a.d. 1945; but in a.d. 1952 
neither the United States nor the Soviet Union was prepared voluntarily 
to place itself at the mercy of its sole surviving peer by submitting, 
without fighting, to seeing this rival arrogate to itself the world-wide 
political ascendency that would be conferred automatically on either 
Power by a monopoly of the control of atomic energy for military 
purposes. 

What was to be the denouement of this political problem-play ? The 
line of least psychological resistance would, no doubt, be a resort to 
the old-fashioned expedient of ordeal by battle. Now that four centuries 
and a half of recurrent W'arfare in a Western arena had left only two 
gladiators still erect and aktionsfdhig, a third world war might be 
expected to elicit a knock-out blow that would leave only one Power 
alive, with no competitor now remaining in the lists to dispute the sole 
survivor’s monopoly of a control of atomic energy that would carry 
world-dominion with it. This catastrophic denouement was evidently 
feasible, since a world war fought with atomic weapons would be likely 
to have at least as conclusive an ending as the first and second world 
wars, both of which had ended in the decisive defeat of one side, though 
both these wars had been waged with relatively ineffective prc-atomic 
armaments. It could therefore be predicted that a third world war 
between the two remaining Powers would prove to be the final round 
in a series of contests that, since aj). 1914, had already reduced the 
number of the Powers in this arena to two from eight. The outcome 
of a third world war thus seemed likely to be the imposition of an 
oecumenical peace of the Roman kind by a victor whose victory would 
leave him with a monopoly of the control of atomic energy in his grasp. 

This denouement was foreshadowed, not only by present facts, but 
by historical precedents, since, in the histories of other civilizations, 
a Time of Troubles had been apt to culminate in the delivery of a 
knock-out blow resulting in the establishment of a universal state; but 
the precedents also suggested that Mankind could not afford in a.d. i 952 
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to resign itself to sanctioning a rcperformance of this familiar tragedy. 
Whenever, in the histories of other civilizations, a series of cycles of 
warfare had eventually been brought to a close by the destruction of 
all the contending Powers except one single survivor, this barbarous 
remedy for a desperate malady had not availed either to save the sick 
civilization’s life or to rid a war-stricken world of war in perpetuity, 
because the cost of arriving at a world order by this rough road had 
been mortally heavy. In the past the forcible establishment of an oecu¬ 
menical peace had been purchased by a war-stricken society only at the 
prohibitive price of its inflicting wounds upon itself from which it found 
itself unable to recover; and, if this had been the ultimate effect of 
imposing universal peace by violence in a prc-atomic age, what were 
the Wtttem Civilization’s prospects in the event of its falling into a third 
world war in which a knock-out blow would be delivered with the 
unprecedented violence that had now been imported into the conduct 
of War by the invention of atomic weapons ? 

If the Western Society took this traditional war-path now that it was 
equipped with unprecedentedly potent armaments, would it not be con¬ 
demning itself to purchase an ephemera! peace at a price that would be 
prohibitive? Would not the spiritual ravages of War, which had always 
been much harder to repair than its physical ravages, be likely, this 
time, to exceed all imaginable measure? Would not the agonies inflicted 
by atomic warfare m^e even a once humane and generous-hearted 
victor turn savage ? These were considerations that might well deter the 
most fanatical Russian mind from allowing itself to believe that a third 
world war was the necessary price for completing the conversion of 
Mankind to the Communist Faith, and, a fortiori^ deter the most 
sanguine American mind from allowing itself to believe that, the sooner 
a third world war was fought and won, the sooner the American people 
would be rid of the distracting anxieties of international politics and be 
free once more to devote themselves to the normal pursuits of private 
life. A sober-minded observer could foresee that after a third war 
fought with atomic weapons there would no longer be any possibility 
of life as it had previotisly been lived either in the United States or in 
the Soviet Union. 

In these perilous circumstances the best hope for the future of Man¬ 
kind lay in the possibility that the governments and peoples of the 
United States and the Soviet Union might have the imagination, wis¬ 
dom, tolerance, self-restraint, patience, and fortitude to seek and ensue 
the one alternative to a third world war that, at this stage, was practical 
politics: that is to say, a pacific partition of the OikottmenShtivtttn these 
two surviving Powers for an indefinite time to come. All the virtues 
enumerated above w'ould be required on both sides if this policy was 
to have any chance of success, since it was evident that a society which 
had tapped atomic energy could never rest easy until it had brought 
under the control of some single oecumenical authority a newly released 
titanic physical force which would be a menace to the existence of at 
least half the Human Race, or, more probably, to the existence of the 
whole of it, so long as two mutually independent and antagonistic 
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Powers each remained at liberty to use this appalling weapon in waging 
war against its neighbour. Yet, if this risk of a Third World War fought 
with atomic weapons was the consideration that made the establishment 
of some kind of world order imperative, it would be a reductio ad 
absurdum of Mankind’s quest for freedom from fear if, in seeking the 
solid and lasting security against a social catastrophe that was to be 
found in the establishment of a unitary control over atomic energy, the 
governments and peoples of the two surviving Great Powers were to 
precipitate the very catastrophe that all Mai^nd was concerned to 
avert. If the establishment of a world order was imperative for the sake 
of avoiding an atomic war, the avoidance of an atomic wur must be 
imperative a fortiori, as an end in itself. 

In the circumstances of the time the greatest menace to the welfare 
and existence of the Human Race was not the invention of atomic 
weapons, but the rise in living human souls of a temper reminiscent 
of a mood once prevalent in an Early Modern Western World for about 
a hundred years beginning with the outbreak of the Western Wars of 
Religion in the seventh decade of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era. At the opening of the second half of the twentieth century there 
were Capitalists and Communists who, like their Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant forerunners, felt it to be impracticable as well as intolerable to 
acquiesce in leaving the allegiance of Society divided, for an indehnite 
time to come, between an orthodoxy that they identified with their own 
faith and a heresy that they identified with the ideology of their adver¬ 
saries. The wrong-headedness of this attitude was betrayed by the con¬ 
clusion, logically following from it, that Orthodoxy was called upon by 
duty and self-interest in unison to combat, suppress, and eliminate 
Heresy by the ruthless employment of every weapon at Orthodoxy’s 
command. The history of the Western Wars of Religion bore witness 
that spiritual issues could not be settled by force of arms; and the 
acquisition of atomic weapons gave warning that it would not be open 
to Capitalists and Communists in a post-Modem Age of Western 
history to learn the futility of religious warfare, and the necessity for 
religious toleration, by an empirical method of prolonged trial and 
chastening error that had been practicable for Catholics and Protestants 
in an Early Modem Age in which gunpowder was the deadliest weapon 
at the command of wrong-headed emsaders. 

In the nineteen-fifties, as in the fifteen-sixties, the advocate of a 
patience that could claim to be the highest form of fortitude laid him¬ 
self open, no doubt, to the charge of being a contemptible procrastinator 
who could offer no prospect of being able ultimately to avert the ‘show¬ 
down’ that he w'as cravenly seeking to postpone; but in the nineteen- 
fifties, at any rate, this taunt did the Fabian policy an injustice; for it 
failed to take account of the positive advantage that Mankind stood to 
gain by a successful pursuit of a policy of playing for time in the 
pvticular social circumstances of the Westernizing World of the day. 
The vehemence of the animosity, at this date, between the respective 
adherents of Communism and of a traditional Western way of life was 
one of the psychological effects of the sudden coalescence and shrinkage 
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of the Oikoumeni under the masterful impulsion of an ever faster 
advancing Western technology. It was an emotional reaction to the 
malaise that a Western and a Russian Society were both feeling as a 
result of finding themselves brought abruptly into an immediate physical 
conuct with one another before either society had had time to become 
spiritually intimate with the other. Either party was having to accom¬ 
modate itself to the sudden epiphany of a neighbour who had been a 
stranger to it during the centuries in which its own peculiar culture- 
pattern had been taking shape. What, on both sides, was now needed 
above all \vas time to allow a Subconscious Psyche, whose pace was the 
tortoise’s gait, to adjust itself to the revolutionary situation created by 
the technological conjuring tricks of a Practical Intellect that had been 
racing ahead of its subconscious yoke-fellow at the pace of a march 
hare.* 

This common-sense consideration is clearly brought out in the fol¬ 
lowing passage from the pen of a nineteenth-century Chinese philo¬ 
sopher: 

*Now that the ingenious inventions of the steamship and the railway are 
enabling the European peoples to reach every comer of the Earth and 
every strange tribe of Mankind, the beginning of a world unity is here. 
When scattered races and nations are brought together, then divers 
civilisations will also gradually become unified. Our ancient sages made 
a distinction between the Too [the Way of Life] and the Ch*i [the Tools]. 
The ways of life cannot be immediately unified; they must first be brought 
together by the tools or implements of human invention. The steamship 
and the railroad are the carriages of the ways of life. . . .Therefore, these 
great inventions, which the Western Powers are using for their encroach¬ 
ment upon China, are the very things which the sages of a future age will 
utilise as the means for the unification of the ways of life of all the nations 
of the Earth.’* 

This shrewd Chinese observation brings out the further point that 
the psychological discomfort, and consequent animosity, that had been 
caused by Technology’s feat of ‘annihilating* physical distance, were 
not peculiar to the relations between a twentieth-century Western 
Society and a contemporary Russian Society. The same psychological 
disturbance had been produced by the same technological revolution 
in the West’s relations with a Chinese Society and with all the other 
living non-Westem civilizations. There had been a simultaneous and 
similar disturbance in the relations of these living non-Westem civil^- 
tions with one another in so far as they had been brought abruptly into 
closer contact with one another through the introduction of Western 
means of communication; and these divers twentieth-century psycho¬ 
logical tensions were so many examples of regular consequences of 
encounters between contemporaries that, in a previous Part of this 
Study,’ have also been illustrated from the histories of other arenas. 

» S«e pp. a:o-n, above. 

> Wans T’ao (naius a.d. 1828), <iuotcd by Hu Shik in Tht Cfantit Renaissattee: Tht 
HatktU Lteturts, zgjj (Chicago 1034, Univenity Preaa), pp. 34-3S- The comraat, in 
point of comparative effectiveneas, between the respective cercers of Wang T’ao and the 
contemporary Japanese pioneer of WestemiMtion, Ito, is pointed out Hu Shih, ibid., 
pp. lo-ia. Cp. pp. 33-34* * IX- viii. 522-629. 
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Our foregoing study of encounters between contemporaries has lit up 
one truth that, in a.d. 1952, w'as most pertinent to the consideration of 
a Westernizing World’s prospects. History showed that the psycho¬ 
logical disturbance inevitably produced by an encounter was apt to be 
aggravated to a disastrous degree if either party sought impatiently to 
cut the Gordian knot by which he found himself unwelcomely tied to an 
uncongenial fellow-traveller, whereas the same disturbing effect of the 
same encounter might be turned to account as a supreme opportunity 
for an act of spiritual creation by evangelists who came to bring, not 
a sword, but peace, and who found their mission, not in striving to 
make one of two colliding cultures prevail over the other, but in seelung 
to make the challenge of an encounter yield the response of a new 
spiritual vision opening up the vista of a new way of life. 

If this was indeed the truth, then the World’s hist need on the 
political plane in the sixth decade of the twentieth century of the Chris¬ 
tian Era was a ditenie between the United States and the Soviet Union 
in the spirit of the deUnU which, at an equally critical moment of 
Hellenic history, the Roman and the Aiaacid Power had jointly achieved 
in 23-20 B.C. —to their common credit and to the general benefit of 
a world whose fate had lain in the hands of those two Powers between 
them. In 23-20 B.c. the Roman and Arsacid governments virtually 
agreed to partition between them, uti possidebant^ an Hellenic World 
which had been expanded by previous Macedonian conquests to em¬ 
brace a Hittite, Syriac, Egyptiac, Babylonic, and Indie Society’s 
domains in addition to the Hellenic Civilization’s own patrimony.^ 
Augustus was abandoning a Roman aspiration—inspired by a con¬ 
sciousness of Rome’s decisive superiority over Parthia in military 
resources, and entertained since the year 53 b.c. by Crassus, Julius 
Caesar, and Mark Antony in succession—to reassert by force of Roman 
arms, as far eastward into the heart of the Continent as Alexander the 
Great had ever penetrated, an Hellenic ascendancy that, in the course 
of a century ending in 53 B.c., had been all but extinguished east of 
the Euphrates. In return for this tacit assurance that Rome was now 
renouncing an ambition whose achievement would have required the 
overthrow and destruction of the Parthian Empire, the Arsacid Govern¬ 
ment was now making it possible for Rome to forget her rankling 
resentment at the humiliating defeat of an aggressive Roman military 
adventure by giving back the captured standards and releasing the sur¬ 
viving prisoners of ^var that had been the trophies of a Parthian victory 
over an invading Roman army thirty years back. 

It is true that the Romano-Parthian detente of 23-20 B.c. did not 
eliminate all the friction from the relations beween the two surviving 
Powers in a war-stricken Hellenic W’orld. For another four centuries 
and more, Rome and Ctesiphon were to contend for the prize of para- 
mountcy over a buffer state in Armenia which was to play the part 
played by Afghanistan in the relations between the British and Russian 
empires in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era. There were 

> The outlying Indian pro%'mc« of this expanded Hellenic World was the only fraction 
of it which, at tiui date, was not under either Anacid or Roman rule. 
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also to be other bones of contention between Rome and Parthia besides 
Armenia, and these divers chronic disputes were to erupt into occasional 
wars. Nevertheless, the detente of 23-20 B.c. was as auspicious as it was 
historic; for it set a tone which governed the relations between the 
Roman Empire and its eastern neighbour on the whole for not much 
less than six hundred years thereafter;* and the tradition of moderation 
that thus came to prevail in the relations between the western and the 
eastern Power in a partitioned Hellenic World was not easily overcome 
by the deliberately banned spirit of militancy. 

When Trajan strained Roman resources almost to breaking-point by 
reverting to the Alexandrine Oriental ambitions of Mark Antony, 
Caesar, and Crassus, the Augustan policy of self-restraint was promptly 
readopted by Trajan’s immediate successor Hadrian; and, after this 
Hadrianic liquidation of a Trajanic adventure, a ‘temperate and undeci¬ 
sive’ border warfare that continued occasionally to interrupt a normal 
state of peace was not converted into a holy war either by the hold that 
Zoroastianism gained over the later Arsacid princes of the Parthian 
line or by their Sasanid successors’ act of omcially establishing the 
Zoroastrian Church as the state church of their empire. The friction 
bet^^'ecn the Roman trustees of Hellenism and the Iranian trustees of 
a temporarily submerged but never extinguished Syriac Civilization 
did not rankle into a life-and-dcath struggle until the two Powers fell 
into the reduplicated Romano-Persian war of a.d. 572-91 and a.d. 603- 
28; and it was only in the course of the second of the two bouts of this 
long-drawn-out struggle that a political conflict came to be inflamed 
into an ordeal by battle between the fanatical adherents of two rival 
faiths. 

In the particular social circumstances of a Westernizing World in 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, in which time was needed 
for the breeding of familiarity, the danger of an atomic world war, which 
loomed large in a.d. 1952, might be expected to recede if American 
and Russian statesmanship could contrive to keep the peace even for 
a much shorter period than the time for which it had been kept between 
the Roman and Parthian empires in virtue of the ddtenU of 23-20 B.C.; 
but in this case, as in that, the task of statesmanship would not be 
easy.* A consideration that seemed likely to tell in favour of a preserva- 

* From fint to lut the Euphntcan frontier of the Romm Empire endured for nearly 
seven hundred years, runnine from Pomp«y‘s organisation of the province of ^tia in 
64 B.c. to the irruption of the Primitive Muslim Arab barbarian invaden into the Roman 
and Sasanian empires simultaneotisly in and after a.d. 633 (see I. i. 75). 

* Professor William McNeill comments: '1 feel that the Rome-Carthaftc relationship 
ia a far more convincing parallel to contemporary conditions than the Rome-Parthia 
relationship. In the relations between Rome and Parthia mortal fear and the density of 
contact were, I believe, ateent.' The present writer's comment on this comment is that 
it was not too much to expect of Amertesn and Russian statesmanship in the sixth decade 
of the rwencieth century of the Christian Era that it should stabilize the relation between 
the United States and the Soviet Union on a Romano-Parthian buis and save it from 
degenerating into a Romano-Carthaginian ‘irrepressible conflict*. Some of the obstacles 
to the achievement of the autesmen’a task in the encounter between the United States 
and the Soviet Union are examined in the remainder of this chapter. These ebtucles 
were manifestly formidable. Yet the present writer would submit that, when the 
obstacles had b^n looked in the face and had been estimated at their highest possible 
magnitude, it would still be a culpable surrender to despair—or, more culpable still, to 
mere impatience—if the statesmen were to resign themselves to the conclusion that a 
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tion of the peace was the current disparity between the two Powers’ 
respective military resources. 

In an age in which the sinews of war were technological and organiza* 
tional experience and ability commanding man>power and non-human 
raw materials in quantities sufficient to ensure a hiU investment of the 
fund of human skill, the United States possessed in aj>. 1952 a 
superiority, in potential military strength, not only over the Soviet 
Union and her satellites, but over the whole World outside the United 
States’ own frontiers;* and, though this present American superiority 
might, as has been noted,* be diminished, or even eventually converted 
into an inferiority, if the Russians were ever to succeed in fully develop¬ 
ing the latent resources of the'Soviet Union and in gaining effective 
control over the developed and latent resources of the rest of the Old 
World, the United States* present superiority seemed likely to last as 
far into the future as it was possible to see ahead, since the fund of 
skill which was the key to industrial power was, in the nature of things, 
an asset that it would take the Russians much longer to build up than 
material resources that could be converted into n^itary strength only 
to the extent to which the skill to exploit them was forthcoming.* 

On this showing, the present disparity between the United States 
and the Soviet Union in potential milit^ strength seemed likely to 
endure. Yet it would have been rash to jump, on this account, to the 
conclusion that the Soviet Union would be willing or able in all circum¬ 
stances to refrain from challenging her rival’s decisively superior 
potential strength; for the competition between Rome and Parthia for 
paramountcy over Armenia after the d^Unte of 23-20 b.c., and the com¬ 
petition between Athens and the Peloponnesian Confederacy for the 
accession of Corcyra after the peace settlement of 445 b.c., were warn¬ 
ings that, in any society that was partitioned politically between two 
Pow’ers, and tw'o only, a Balance of Power, even when this had been 
deliberately established by overt or tacit agreement, was in constant 
danger of being upset, even against the parties* will, by their falling 
into an involuntary yet unavoidable competition for the allegiance of 
forces, hitherto neutral, whose added weight might be expected to give 
the scales a decisive inclination to one side or the other—whichever of the 
two sides should succeed in securing this accession of strength for itself. 


third world wtr could not be averted by a saving combination of the spiritual forces of 
wisdom, good will, and, above all, forbMrance. 

< Professor William McNeill comtnenta: 'United States stmeriority is less than 
statistica of steel production wotild suggest, since, in the United States, more effort and 
material has to be devoted to cinlian consumption, and more of military man-power 
and supply to services, than is required in the Soviet Union, where the lowness of the 
people's standard of living and tlie haMihood of their spirit makes them able to live and 
Bght on a much smaller allowance of comforts and amenities than is demanded by 
Americans.’ 2 On pp. ^8-9, above. 

) ‘Lea stouts actuels de I'Europe ne paiaissent pas reposer sur des n^cessitte physiques, 
tnais sur un acquis historique qui ne peut lui Mhapper que par une Evolution prolong^e, 
et sur les quality morales et intellectucllca dc ses populations. Notre civilisation sur- 
industrialis^ ne peut avoir d'autres centres que I'Europe et les Etats-Unia, tant que lea 
autres r^«ons n'ont pas attaint le mime degri de surindustrialisation, done de technique, 
de capitalisation, de standard de vie; lea courants ne peuvent done £tre d^toum^ que 
tr^ insentiblement' (Duprica, L. H.: L«s Mo$iv4m4nts £eoncmt^ua GMraux (Louvain 
1947, University Press, a vols.), vol. i, p. 380). 
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In a twentieth-century OikoutnenS that, since A.D. 1947, had been 
virtually partitioned into an American and a Russian sphere of influence, 
there were at least two pawns on the board that imperilled the main¬ 
tenance of peace between the two rival Powers through being assets on 
which neither Power’s hold was secure, and consequently being objects 
for which the two Powers were bound to compete. One of these dis¬ 
putable assets was the industrial war-potential of Europe, which at this 
date amounted in the aggregate—including the Russian as well as the 
American sphere of Europe—to more than a quarter of the total 
industrial war-potential of the World; the other disputable asset was 
the man-power of the non-Western and non-Russian peasant countries 
in Asia, Africa, and Indian America (from Mexico to Paraguay in¬ 
clusive), which amounted in the aggregate to about three-quarters of 
the living generation of Mankind. In a.d. 1952 each of these two assets 
was partly in American and partly in Russian hands; if either of them 
were to fall wholly into the hands of only one of the two competitors 
for possession, the cflfect might be to give the Russo-American balance 
a decisive inclination in the successful competitor’s favour; and, in 
either held, the hold of one of the two competitors was precarious. 
While the United States had good reason for fearing that the secession 
of China from the American to the Russian camp in a.d. 1948-9 might 
be followed by further landslides in the same direction in other Asian 
or African countries, the Soviet Union had no less good reason for 
fearing that she might not be able permanently to retain her control 
over those eastern fringes of the Western Society’s Continental Euro¬ 
pean patrimony on which she had imposed her domination during the 
last phase of the Second World War. Thus cither Power was vulnerable, 
on one of two critical fronts, to the danger of formidable encroachments 
at its expense on the rival Power’s part; and the consequent instability 
of the current balance made it difficult to hold the political scales even, 
and proportionately difficult to keep the political temperature low. 

A Russian observer, drawing an interim balance sheet in a.d. 1952, 
and entering in his credit column the accession of China over against 
an entry in his debit colunm recording the defection of Jugoslavia, 
might find it hard to say whether, on balance, the Soviet Union had 
been a loser or a gainer. If the triumph of Communism in China were 
indeed an augury of what was to come in the South-East Asian countries, 
in India, in Pakistan, in Persia, and in an Arab World extending west¬ 
ward from the oil-fields of ‘IrJq and Sa'udi Arabia to the Atlantic 
seaboard of Morocco, this might seem in Russian eyes to be a winning 
card on a long view; for, in a competition for the allegiance of all 
Mankind between Communism and a traditional Western way of life, 
the suffrages of a peasant three-quarters of Mankind might be expected 
to be the determining factor in the long run; and, in appealing to this 
vast primitive electorate, Russia enjoyed advantages that America lacked. 

The chief of these Russian advantages was that Russia herself, till 
yesterday, had been one of the primitive peasant countries at the mercy 
of a Western Society which hsid outstripped the rest of the World 
in its technological progress; and that, since yesterday, Russia had 
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discovered a method of catching up with the Westerners by a forced 
march, and had by this means transformed her own economy at short 
notice with a success that had been registered in her victory in the 
Second World War over a Germany who, next to the United States, 
had been the strongest industrial Power in the Western World of the 
day. The Russians could thus use their own striking technological 
achievements under a Marxian dispensation as an impressive argument 
when they were commending Communism to other peasant peoples 
who still found themselves in the Russians’ pre-Stalinian, or even in 
their pre-Petrine, plight of individual poverty and collective impotence. 
Russian propagandists could appeal in the same breath to an ancient 
Asian peasantry’s new aspiration to raise its standard of living, and to 
a parvenu Asian intelligentsia’s aspiration—which was as old and as 
young as this intelligentsia itself—to make itself mistress in its own 
house by throwing off the ascendancy of Western intruders who, for 
their own purposes in Asia, had called this Asian intelligentsia into 
being.* 

At this point an alert Western counter-propagandist might try to put 
a spoke in the Russian propagandist’s wheel by pointing out to the 
Asian intelligentsia that in reality the Russians were inviting them to 
exchange a Western ascendancy for a Russian ascendancy, and not for 
the national independence that the Russians were dangling before Asian 
eyes, and by simultaneously pointing out to the peasantry that in reality 
the Russians were inviting them to exchange the familiar woes of rack- 
rented tenants, not for the utopia of peasant proprietorship, but for the 
prison-house of a mechanized collective farm.* Such home truths, how¬ 
ever, w'cre likely to fall on deaf ears. The Asian peasants would not 
easily be deterred from making the common human blunder of exposing 
themselves to hitherto unknown evils in their eagerness to escape the 
known evils from w'hich they were suffering at the moment. As for 
the Asian intellectuals, they might pay heed to a Western warning 
against a Russian imperialism if they happened to be natives of Man¬ 
churia, Outer Mongolia, or Soviet Central Asia, where this warning 
^vould evoke an echo in their memory of their own experience; but the 
voice of this handful of land-locked intellectuals would not carry far. 
In the experience of an overwhelming majority of the Asian intelli¬ 
gentsia of the day the typical alien imperialist w'as not a Russian; he 
was an Englishman, a Frenchman, a Dutchman, or some other variety 
of Frank. For the past 450 years the West European conquerors of the 
Ocean had been t^ing advantage of the conductivity of their physical 
medium of aggression to perpetrate indiscreet actes de presence in every 
comer of the Oikoumend-^'going to and firo in the Earth, and . . . 
walking up and dovm it’’ with the assiduity of Satan himself. These 
ubiquitous Western mariners’ Cossack contemporaries who had made 
the toilsome trek overland from the Urals to ^e Sea of Okhotsk had 
contrived hitherto to commit their aggression less conspicuously. In 
Aj). 1952 the Russian imperialist, in his missionary warfare with the 
Western imperialist, enjoyed the advantage of being relatively unknown 

* See V. V. X54-8. * See DC. viU, 674-5. * ••• *• 
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that had sometimes proved to be a wiontng card in American presi¬ 
dential elections. At this date the Russian candidate for the spoils of 
Imperialism was no more than a specious name to most of the peoples 
to whom Imperialism ^vas now anathema. 

By contrast, Eastern Europe was a region where, for the last two 
hundred years or so, the Russians had been acquiring the self-same bad 
reputation that, in the world at large, had been pre-empted by the 
Franks; and in A.D. 1952 a Russian observer, contemplating the entry 
of Jugoslavia’s name on the debit side of his balance sheet, must have 
been ruefully conscious of Russia’s weakness in this quarter. If Slavonic- 
speaking ex-Orthodox Serb Communists had broken with Slavonic¬ 
speaking ex-Orthodox Russian Communists—whose support was of 
vital importance to Jugoslavia in her dispute with the Western Powers 
over Trieste—because they could not bwr the domineering behaviour 
of the Soviet Union Communist Party, how could the Soviet Union 
hope to win any voluntary adherents anywhere in Eastern Europe, or 
hope permanently to retain her hold on any East European countries 
if once she found herself reduced to holding them down by sheer 
physical force? The ominous symptom here, from Russia’s p>oint of 
view, was her unpopularity in East European countries that, as peasant 
countries, as Orthodox Christian countries, and as Slavonic-speaking 
countries, ought, on any a priori ideological theory, to have felt them¬ 
selves drawn towards the Soviet Union rather than towards the West. 

An Orthodox Christian Georgia, for example, had not been recon¬ 
ciled to Russian rule by the freak of chance that had saddled Russia 
with a Georgian dictator; a Bulgaria that was Slavonic-speaking as well 
as Orthodox Christian was apparently as recalcitrant to Russian domina¬ 
tion in A.D. 1952 as she had shown herself to be on the morrow of her 
liberation from Ottoman rule by Russian arms in a.d. 1878; Slavonic- 
speaking Bosniak Muslims and Croat and Slovene Catholic Christians, 
who were apt to resent their Serb fellow Jugoslavs’ ascendancy, had 
followed the Serbs’ lead with alacrity in the stand that the Serbs had 
now taken against a Communist Russian imperialism. The Czechs had 
once looked confidingly to their Russian fellow Slavs to rescue them 
from the toils of Pan-Germanism; they had cherished this hope all 
through a century ending in a.d. 1945 with the arrival of a liberating 
Russian army in a Bohemia that, since the 15th March, 1939. had 
been a Third German Reich’s ‘Protectorate’; but the same Czechs had 
been quickly cured of their sentimental attachment to Russia by the ex¬ 
perience of meeting Russians in the flesh in the role of representatives of 
an officially benevolent occupying Power. As for the Poles, the Magyars, 
and the Finns, History had demonstrated, long before A.o. 1945, that 
the Russians had no chance of reconciling them, and a fortiori none of 
assimilating them. The outcome of the Russian Empire’s suzerainty 
over Finland from a.d. 1809 to a.d. 1918, and of her dominion over 
‘Congress Poland’ from a.d. 1815 to A.D. 1915, indicated that a Slavonic- 
speaking Catholic Poland and an Ugrian-speaking Lutheran Finland 
were, both of them, proof against any attempts at Russification. As for 
the Ugrian-speaking CathoUc and Calvinist Mag)'ars, Russia had been 
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their bugbear since a.d. 1849, when her military intervention in support 
of a Hapsburg Imperial Government at bay had enabled the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to put down a Magyar national insurrection with which 
he had been finding himself unable to cope imaided. After the Austro- 
Hungarian Ausgleich of a.d. 2867 Russia had come to figure in Magyar, 
as in Caech, imaginations as the champion of Panslavism; and, when 
invading Russian armies had arrived in Hungary in ajd. 1945 as the 
champions of Communism instead, this had not, of course, mollified 
the Magyars’ by that time traditional Russophobia. 

Nor could the Russians look for^vard to offsetting their general 
unpopularity in Eastern Europe by establishing an advanced post for 
Communism in Eastern Germany; for, in East German as well as West 
German minds, the Russian r^me was bound to be abhorrent on 
account of its association with the partition of Germany, like Korea, 
between a Russian and an American hemisphere and mth the annexa¬ 
tion of Germany’s eastern marches to Poland as far west as the Oder- 
Neisse Line. In the feelings of all Germans under all regimes after the 
Second World War, the Soviet Zone of Germany and the German 
territory annexed to Poland might be expected to fuse together into 
a monumental Germania Irredenta, 

Thus, in a world that had been partitioned between the Soviet Union 
and the United States in a.d. 1947, either Power's hold on important 
portions of its provisional domain was decidedly precarious; this ele¬ 
ment of uncertainty made the current Russo-American Balance of 
Power unstable; this instability was inimical to the statesmen’s task of 
keeping the peace until mutually alien societies, which the progress 
of Technology had suddenly brought into close quarters with one 
another, should have had time to become better acquainted; and, though 
the length of time required for allowing this psychological adjustment 
to work itself out seemed unlikely to 1:^ of the order of magnitude of 
the six centuries for which the Romano-Iranian frontier had endured 
after the Augustan ditenU of 23-^0 B.C., it was nevertheless evident 
that a long period of precarious peace would be needed before there 
could be any practical possibility of placing this peace on the surer 
foundation of a genuinely good understanding between the Russian and 
the Western camp. 

In the Western peoples’ experience, in their intercourse with one 
another, the key to collective friendships between nations had been 
individual friendships between h\iman beings whose personal compre¬ 
hension of one another and goodwill towards one another had spun 
a network of human links across the psychological barriers set up by 
TOlitico-military frontiers. In the light of this Western experience the 
Soviet Union’s Western allies had taken the initiative, before the close 
of the Second World War, in proposing arrangements on a large scale 
for the promotion of personal intercourse between her nationals and 
theirs—especially in the promising form of an interchange of students. 
In the Westerners’ belief it was not their fault that these overtures 
had not met with any response on the Russian side. They deplored the 
Soviet Government’s evident unwillingness to let its subjects take 
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advantage of these opportunities that were being offered to them of 
sampling the Western way of life at first hand for themselves; and, 
while they read in the Soviet Government’s opposition to their pro¬ 
posals for intercourse a lack of confidence in the spiritual power of 
Communism to hold its own against the contemporary Western way 
of life in the judgement of Soviet citizens, if these were once given 
a chance of making a comparative personal trial of the two dispensations, 
this reading of the motives inspiring the Soviet Government’s policy of 
seclusion was no comfort for those Westerners who saw no salvation 
for the World except in the achievement of a detente between the 
Western Society and its Russian neighbour. If the Politburo’s belief in 
the hold of Communism upon the hearts and minds of Soviet citizens 
were ever to become robust enough to outweigh the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment’s fear of allowing their subjects to see d^e Western World for 
themselves, then (so it would appear to Western minds) a positive 
approach would have been made towards the healing of a spiritual 
schism that was a menace to the prospects, not merely of the Western 
Civilization, but of Mankind itself, not excluding the garrison of a 
Communist camp. 

In circumstances that were so plainly precarious but in other respects 
so enigmatically obscure, a dogmatic optimism was as unwarrantable 
as a dogmatic pessimism, and the living generation of Mankind had no 
choice but to reconcile itself as best it could to the disturbing knowledge 
that it was facing issues in which its very existence might be at stake, 
and that it was at the same time impossible at this stage to guess what 
the event would be. 

In A.D. 1952 these perennial waifs on board Noah’s Ark were in 
the situation in which Thor Heyerdahl and his five fellow vikings on 
board a balsa-log raft found themselves on the morning of the 7th 
Augtist, 1947. On that fateful morning a westward-flowing current that 
had borne the raft Kon~Tiki 4,300 nautical miles across the brwdth of 
the Pacific Ocean w-as now carrying her towards the Raroia Reef. 
Beyond the line of surf breaking over this barrier the approaching 
se^arers could descry the feathery tops of palm trees, and they knew 
that these palms bedecked idyllic isles set in a still lagoon; but between 
them and ^is haven where they would be’ ran the foaming and thunder¬ 
ing reef ‘in one line from horizon to horizon',* and the set of the current 
and the wind gave the voyagers no chance of circumnavigation. They 
were heading perforce towards an inevitable ordeal; and, though they 
might know what were the alternatives awaiting any voyagers in this 
plight, they could not guess which of these alternatives was to be the 
ending of their own saga. 

If the raft were to be broken up by the breakers, the crew would be 
tom to pieces by the knife-edged cor^ if they were not saved by speedy 
drowning from that more paiiff^ul death. If the raft were to hold together, 
and if its crew were to succeed in holding on to it, until the breakers 
had defeated their own malice by washing the raft up on to the reef 
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high and dzy, a shipwrecked crew might swim across the still lagoon 
beyond, and so reach one of the palm>crowned isles alive. If the moment 
of the raft’s arrival at the reef should happen to coincide with the flood 
of one of those high tides that periodically submerged the reef to a depth 
that compi^Iled the breakers temporarily to subside, the Kon-Tiki might, 
after all, clear the death-line in calm water, and so come through 
unscathed. In the event, a high tide did flow in to lift her battered 
frame off the reef into the lagoon' some days after the surf had cast 
her up on to a bare coral crest; but on the morning of the yth August, 
1947, no man on board the Kon-TiM could tell which of these ^tcr- 
native destinies was going to be hers and theirs. 

The experience of these six young Scandinavian seafarers on that day 
was an apt allegory of an ordeal that still lay ahead of Mankind at the 
opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era. In a.d. 1952 an Ark of Civilization that had travelled a time- 
distance of some five or six thousand years across the ocean of History 
was now making, like the Kon-Tiki, for a reef which its crew would 
not be able to circumnavigate. This unavoidable danger ahead ^vas the 
perilous line of transition between a world partitioned into an American 
and a Russian sphere and a world united under the control of the single 
political authority which, in an age of atomic weapons, must supersede 
the present division of authority sooner or later in one way or another. 
Was the eventual transition to be pacific or catastrophic, and, if catas¬ 
trophic, how dire ma the catastrophe to be? In a.d. 1952 no one in the 
World could foreknow the outcome of the ordeal to^vards which the 
World was then manifestly moving. One thing alone was certain, and 
this was that the spirit in which an inevitable ordeal would best be met 
was the spirit shown by Thor Heyerdahl and his companions at the 
moment when the Kon-Tiki struck the Raroia Reef. 

(IV) POSSIBLE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF A 

FUTURE WORLD ORDER 

Without waiting for a facile wisdom after the event, an observer of 
world affairs in A.D. 1952 might perhaps usefully speculate on the shape 
of things to come so long as he confined his consideration of a future 
world order to elements that an oecumenical dispensation seemed likely 
to have in common with each of the two demi-mundane dispensations 
that had been crystallizing round the United States and round the Soviet 
Union since a.d. 1947. 

If the construction of a world order had depended on the Technology 
in which Man was so accomplished an adept, and not on the Human 
Nature that Man found it so difficult to govern and guide. Mankind in 
A.D. 1952 could have contemplated the ^ture with complacency; for a 
simultaneous coalescence and shrinkage of the Oikoumtni that had made 
it more dangerous than ever before to go on waging war had also made 
it less difficult than ever before to put Mankind in a position to preserve 
the peace by finding technological solutions for the administrative prob- 

* Sec HeyenUhl, op. dc, pp. 373-4. 
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1 cm of bringing the whole of the Oikoumeni under the undivided control 
of a single oecumenical government. 

In terms of facilities for human intercourse no point in the OikoumenS 
was so remote from Washington in a.d. 1952 as Georgia and New Hamp> 
shire had been when, in a.d. 1792,* the Congress of the United States 
had provided for a four months’delay in the inauguration of a President 
after the election of his electors, in order to give the successful candidate 
the time that he would need for winding up his affairs at home and 
making his way to the scat of the Federal Government on horseback. 
For purposes of human intercourse the United States at the time of its 
establishment was of about the same size as the Achaemenian Empire in 
the fifth century B.c., when it took three months to travel to Susa, the 
imperial capital, from Ephesus, the Aegean terminus of the Great North- 
West Imperial Highway;* and the Roman Empire may be reckoned 
to have b^n of about the same size in human terms, if we may assume 
that the centurion who took charge of Saint Paul after the Apostle had 
appealed to Caesar would not have taken more than three months in 
conveying his prisoner from the Palestinian port of Caesarea to the 
Italian port of Puteoli if he had been able to book a direct passage and 
if he had been less unlucky in his weather.* In a.d. 1952 three months 
seemed an inordinate length of time to allow for any journey imaginable. 
Yet the Roman Empire, the Achaemenian Empire, and the United 
States in her pre-railroad age were effectively administered common¬ 
wealths, though in each of them a period of three months had to be 
allowed for making the journey from the frontier to the capital; and, in 
this pre-railroad age, a Darius, Alexander, Demetrius, Caesar, Constan¬ 
tine, and Napoleon were able repeatedly to confound their antagonists 
by the speed at which they managed to dart from one extremity to 
another of an OikoumenS whose radius, in human terms, was a three 
months’ journey for ordinary official travellers, and a proportionately 
longer time than that for anyone not entitled to travel by the public post. 

While in point of conductivity an eighteenth-century United States 
had been a polity of the same order of magnitude as the Roman or the 
Achaemenian Empire, in point of constitution it had been more ambi¬ 
tious. In contrast to the Roman and Achaemenian imperial r^mes, 
which had been content to impose upon their subjects an authoritarian 
government maintained by a professional army and administered by a 
professional civil service responsible to an individual autocrat, the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States had provided for democratic government 
in a polity of the Roman or Achaemenian size by combining the Medieval 
Western device of parliamentary representation of an electorate with the 


< In an Act approved on the iit March, 179a, the Consrns of the United State* laid 
down that the memben of the Electoral Colieoe, provided in the Conatitution (Art. 11 , 
t I, par. a) for electing the Preaident, ahoula themselvet be elected on the Tucaday 
following the firat Monday in the November of a presidential election year, and that the 
term of office of the President elected by the Electoral College siwuld run from 'the 
fourth day of March next succeeding’ the date of election. The initial date of the Presi¬ 
dent's term of office was even tually.advancod from the 4th March to the 20th Janusrv by the 
*rwentieth Amendment to the Constitution, which was proclaimed on the 6th February, 
19^3—a date by which the Unitod States had moved out of the Horse Age through the 
Raifroad Age into the Air Age. 

s See VI. vii. 82. n. i. * See Acu sxvii. t-xxvm. t6. 
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Hellenic device of federalism. A representative system in which the 
people’s control over the government was exercised at one remove 
would, no doubt, have seemed an anaemic dilution of Democracy to 
citizens of dty-states like Florence or Athens, for whom Democracy had 
signified the direct participation of all the citizens in public affairs; and, 
for the sake of making a reality of this political ideal, most of these 
Hellenic and Medieval Western democracies had been content to sec 
the size of their commonwealths limited for ever to the maximum within 
which a direct participation of the whole citizen body in the government 
was still practicable. When this was taken as the touchstone for testing 
the genuineness of Democracy, a country with the area and population 
of Attica in the fifth century b.c. was the largest that could be governed 
democratically in the Athenian and Florentine sense; for in Attica the 
points farthest from the capital—an Eleusis, a Marathon, a Sunium— 
were none of them farther away from Athens than a single day’s journey 
on foot,^ while a citizen body that, at a maximum estimate, may have 
approa<^ed a total strength of sixty thousand at its peak,* was unlikely, 
except on rare occasions, to present itself on the Pnyx in such force as to 
make the conduct of public business unmanageable.* 

< On the reth December, 1911, four students of the British Archseologicsl School st 
Athens, one of whom wu the writer of this Study, verified this by walking from Sunium 
to Athens between the dawn tnd the dusk of s winter’s day. Starting from Sunium st 
6,30 s.m., our party reached Athens ss night wss falling. We should have arrived in 
daylight if, when approaching Viri, we had not wasted an hour or so bv swerving off 
the track and scouring the south>eaatcm spurs of H^ettua in s vain icarcn for the Cave 
of Pan. A dtizen of fifth*century Athens whose home was at Sunium, Marathon, or 
Eleusis would, no doubt, have had to spend at least one night in the capital when he 
made the journey thither on foot in order to transact business there. 

> That is, if M. N. Tod, in Tht Cttmbridf* Aneimt fiisloty, vol. v (Cambridge 1927, 
University Press), p. 11, is right in interpreting Thucydides’ figures in The History of the 
Athen>-Ptlo^mmeat War, Book II, chap. 13, to mean that the total number of male 
Athenian citizens of all classes, of the age of eighteen years and upwarda, was something 
between 55,000 and 6t,eoo in 431 b.c. Whatever the figure actually was in 431 B.c., it 
may have been higher before ^5 b.c., when some 5,000 men were struck off the register 
in execution of a law, patted in 451-450 b.c., restricting the Athenian franchise to the 
children of married couples in which Mth parents had been Athenian citizens at the 
time of the child’s birth. We do not know the extent to which this reduction of the total 
by 5,000 in 445 b.c. had been offset by_ natural increase duriM the next fourteen years. 

s In composing their nostalric political ut^iaa, in which Sparta waa their ideal and 
Athens was their bugbear (see III. lii. 90-^7), Plato and Ariatotle agreed with one another 
in setting the optimum number of citizens for the citizen body of a city-state at a ^ure 
that waa very much lower than the actual numerical strength of the Athenian citizen 
body in their day. when itt strength waa considenblv smaller than it had been at its 
peak. In the Jteptiilie (423 a-d) Plato declares that, so long as his ideal city-state has the 
constitution that he hu lud down for it in this dialogue, he does not mind if the number 
of citizens capable of bearing arms is no higher than 1 thousand; and he stipulates that, 
if the number is to be higher than that, it must not be raised to a figure at which the 
community will lose in unity. In The Laws (737 0-738 a) Plato takes as his criterion for 
the scale of his ideal city-state the need for the community's man-power to be sufficient 
to enable it to defend itself successfully if attacked by its neighbours, and on this 
criterion he opts for a figure of 5,^0 citizens capable of bearing arms. Aristotle, in his 
discussion of the wtimum magnitude in Tht Politics (1225 8-1226 b), refrains from 
committing himself to any precise figure and merely stipulates that the number of the 
citizens must not be so large as to make it imponibte for them to be all personally 
acquainted with one another, or impoesible for an announcer without a loud-speaker 
(ir^pu^ Zrrvrdpcios) to make himself heard by the whole assembly. Apopular assembly 
even of this size would, of course, have been uomajugmblc if it had been the only orgtm 
of government. In a competently managed Hellenic acmocracy such at the Athenian in 
the sixth and fifth centunes 8.C., the popular assembly was enabled to transact its bust- 
neu effectively thanks to an infusion of the representative system into the Cleisthencan 
Constitution of 508-507 B.c. Public business wu pre-digested and presented, and its 
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The size of the territory of the Roman Commonwealth was perhaps 
hardly more than a third of the size of the territory of a contemporary 
Athens at the time when, at some date in the fifth century B.C., the Agcr 
Romanus was divided into twenty districts in order to articulate a 
national popular assembly into as many companies of voters, each con¬ 
sisting of the citizens whose domicile lay in one of these ‘tribal’ districts;* 
and the maximum distance that any Roman citizen would have to travel 
from his home to the capital in order to take part in national public 
business remained well within Attic limits even after the territory of 
Rome had been enlarged by the addition of one new district (the Tribus 
Clustumina) up the left bank of the River Tiber* and four further new 
districts into which the territory of Veii, across the Tiber, was subse¬ 
quently canned up after its conquest in 396 B.c.’ When in 358 B.c. two 
more districts (the Pomptina and the Publilia) were carved out of con¬ 
quered Volscian territory in the lowlands south-east of the Alban Hills, 
Roman citizens now resident there might find it still just possible to 

•ubtequent traniaction in the popular aasembly was controlled, by a gimnd jury, or 
senerai purposes committee, of the citizen body which was, not elected, but pickm by 
lot, on a representative system in which the quota allocsied to each local administrative 
district of Attica was proportionate to the faction of the total citizen body that was 
eatimsted to be i^rescnied by the citizens resident in that district. Since this committee 
(the BouU) was itself hve hundred strong and was therefore, like the general assembly, 
too unwieidly to dispatch executive business in plcna^ session, it was divided into ten 
acetiona, which took it in turns to serve as an executive sub-committee for pmods of 
thirty>six or thirty-five days each within the BouU't twelve months’ term of office. Thii 
executive sub-committee had a chairman, picked by lot, who changed every twenty-four 
hours. The task of presiding over meetings of the BouU and of the nneril assembly was 
entrusted to a presidential body of nine members, picked by lot ad/toe, with a chairman 
of their own, likewise picked by lot, from the nine sections of the BouU that were not 
serving as the executive sub-committee at the moment (see Aristotle: Th4 Constitution 
oj Athens, chape. 43—44). 

I The date of the division of the Ager Romanus into the twenty ‘tribal’ districts ta 
discussed by K. J. Beloch in his Remisehe CesehiehU bis *um Bemn der Punisehen Kritgs 
(Berlin and Leipzig 1926, de Gruyter),pp. zyo-t and Z98-302.The onljr certain chrono¬ 
logical facta arc that these first twenty 'tribal’ districts must have been instituted before 
the addition of a twenty*fust (the Clustumina), and that the territory of Crustumeriuro, 
out of w’hich this twenty-first district was constituted, must hsve l^_n annexed to the 
Ager Romanus before the annexation, in 396 B.C., of the territory of Veti, on the opposite 
bank of the river, which was subsequently carved up into four more districts (the twenty- 
second to the twenty-fifth inclusive). It can also be deduced from the lie of the land that 
the territory of Fidenae, along the left bank of the Tiber between the territory of Crus- 
tumerium and Rome, must have been annexed to the Ager Romanus before the annexa¬ 
tion of Crustumerium, and Beloch (in op. dt., pp. 298-302) gives reasons for thinking 
that Fidenae was conquered by Rome in either 428 b.c. or 426 B.C. We do not know, 
however, whether this conquered Fidcnate territory was included in one of the first 
twenty Roman 'tribal’ districts or in the twenty-fint district, i.e., the Clustumina. 

Even, however, if the Ager Fidenas was already included in the Ager Romanus at the 
date at which the original twenty Roman ‘tribal’ diatricta were instituted, the aggreipite 
area of the Ager Romanus at the time would have been no more than S6l‘< square kilo¬ 
metres, as against 8x2 if at that time Fidenae was still independent (these figures mil be 
found in Beloch. op. cit., p. 178). On the other hand the area of Attica, within her 
frontiers as they ran in the fifth century b.c.. waa as much as 2,440 square kilometres 
according to Bcloch’a reckoning in hit Die Bevdlkenmg der Grieehiuh-Rdmisehen Welt 
(Leipzig 1886, Duncker and Humblot), p. $6, if we include the island of Salamit, which 
had been colonized by Athenian citizens, but omit the two diatricta of Oropus and 
Eleutherae, adjoining the land-frontier between Attics and Boeotia. Thucydides 
describes the Oropisns as ‘subjects of Athens' (Book II, chap, si; ep. Book IV, chap. 
99), while it is not certain that the Elcuthereis possMsed the full Athenian franchise 
(the sutus of the inhabitants of these two distneta is discussed by G. de Sanctis in 
his Atthis (Turin 1912. Bocca), p. 333, n. 1). 

* See Beloch, Rdmisehe GesemsehU, pp. 159, 174, sfij, and 270. 

i See ibid., p. 607. * See ibid., pp. 265 and 356-8. 
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exercise their public rights and duties tn the capital by making, within 
the day, a journey that ^vas rather longer than the journey from Sunium 
to Athens. This physical feat would certainly have been practicable for 
Roman citiaens domiciled in tw’o other new districts (the Maecia and 
the Scaptia) that were carved in 332 B.c.* out of territory, ceded to Rome 
in 338 B.C. by the Confederation of Latin City-States, l^tween the two 
previously acquired outlying districts in the Pomptine Marshes and the 
metropolitan domain of the Roman Commonwealth containing the 
original twenty districts. A Roman citizen domiciled in another new 
dbtrict (the Oufentina), carved in 318 b.c. out of territory, ceded to 
Rome by Privemum,* in the Pomptine Marshes south-east of the two 
districts established there in 358 b.c., might have been able to reach 
Rome within the day by an athlete’s tour de force; but the task would 
have defeated the classical Athenian long-distance runner Philippides 
himself if Philippides had been a Roman citizen domiciled in a district 
(the Falema) that had been constituted in 332 B.C.* out of territory, 
ceded to Rome by Capua along the north bank of the Lower Voltumus, 
more than a hundred miles away from Rome as the aeroplane flies and, 
when in the course of the years 268-241 b.c. the territory inhabited by 
Roman citizens legally invested with the active rights of citizenship was 
progressively extended from the northern environs of Rome northward 
across the Appennines to the shores of the Adriatic, and when these fully 
enfranchised Sabines and Picentes were enrolled in 241 B.c. in a newly 
created Tribus Quirina and Tribus Velina,* the territory of the Roman 
Commonwealth fli^rantly burst the bounds within which it \vas 
physically possible for every citizen to participate in the national govern¬ 
ment directly. 

Thus, long before the time when the Roman Empire became co¬ 
extensive with the Hellenic World, and when local communities of 
transplanted or naturalized Roman citizens were scattered all over the 
territory of this Roman-built Hellenic universal state, an ever increasing 
majority of the total Roman citizen body had come to And itself unable 
in practice to exercise its rights and duties in the forum of Roman 
national politics simply because its domiciles were too far distant from 
a capital dty that ^vas the only place where, under Rome’s city-state 
constitution, national public business could legitimately be transacted.^ 

* Sec Bctoch, Femitcht Cetehiehtt, pp. 164-5, 38S, and 535. 

* S«e ibid., pp. 390 and 526. * See ibid., p. jSS. 

* The writer flew over tKla itretch of country, from Ostia a> the gap between Terra- 
cina and Monte Circclio, on the aSth October, 1946, after havins traversed it by train 
on the i^b November, 1911. 

* See Beloch. op. cit., p. 265; eundem: X>er Ilalisehe Bund unttr Roms Uegemomt 
(Letpsic tSSo, Teubntr), pp. 76 and 112-3. 

* As late aa a.d. 69, when the Pax Augtata waa a century old, and when a quarter of 
a millennium had passed since the date when Rome had tnue herself virtually mistress 
of the Hellenic World ^ ovenhrowing Macedon, the last other Hellenic Great Power 
capable of challeneing Kome’s supremacy, the Roman public was surprised at the dis¬ 
covery that the post of autocrat in conatitutionsl disguise (pn'Rrapi), which had long since 
become an indispensable organ in the government of the Roman Commonwealth, could 
be filled by apronunciamiento on the part of Roman citixens serving in the garrisons of 
the tmpenal frontiers (*Pinis Neronis . . . varies motus animorum non mMO in urbe 
apud patres aut populum aut urbanum militem, sed omnea legionea ducesque con- 
averat, evolgato imperii arcano posse principera alibi quam ^mae fieri* (Tscitua: 
Hiiloria, Book I, chap. 4), 
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These outlying Roman citizens had to satisfy their Helleiiic craving for 
direct participation in the government of a city-state by participating in 
the local government of the praefcctura, forum, conciliabulum, colonia 
Romana, or municipium of which they were also citizens under a Boeo¬ 
tian system of dual citizenship that had been adopted by the Roman 
Commonwealth as well as by its post-Alexandrine contemporaries the 
Seieucid Monarchy and the Aetolian and Achaean confederacies;* but 
this municipal franchise was no compensation for the virtual disfranchise¬ 
ment that had been inflicted on them in the forum of Roman national 
politics, not by any narrow-hearted policy of making the control of the 
Roman national government a monopoly of a metropolitan minority of 
the citizen body,* but by the inability of pre-mechanical means of com- 
mtmication to enable the outlying citizens of the Roman Commonwealth 
to put in an appearance in the capital city when the territory inhabited 
by Roman citizens had become as extensive as it had actually come to 
be some two or three centuries before the Emperor Tiberius, upon his 
accession in A.D. 14, at last took cognizance of the stultiflcation of Rome’s 
city-state constitution by her territorial expansion in the long since 
overdue act of liquidating the anachronistic Roman national popular 
assemblies in the capital city. 

It was, in fact, technologically impossible for the Roman citizen body 
in the first century of the Christian Era—and a fortiori in the third 
century, after the enfranchisement of almost all Rome’s alien subjects 
in A.D. 212 by the Emperor Caracalla {imperabat a.d. 211-17)*—^to take, 
in the government of a Pan-Hellenic Roman Empire, the direct part that 
the Athenian citizen body in the fifth century b.c. had been able to take 
in the government of Attica; and this would likewise have been impos¬ 
sible in the eighteenth century of the Christian Era for the citizen t^dy 
of a United States whose populated territory was then still confined to 
the eastern seaboard of North America between the Atlantic and the 
Appalachian Mountains. On the other hand, by a.d. 1952 the process 
made by Western technology within the 177 years that had elapsed since 
the Declaration of Independence had, in terms of human intercourse, 
reduced to the dimensions of a Pcriclean Attica a United States that 
now stretched from coast to coast of the North American island. On the 
loth October, 1950, it took the writer of this Study a shorter time, by 
four hours, to fly from New York to Los Angeles than it had taken him 
to walk from Sunium to Athens on the loth December, 1911. By a.d. 
1952 it was possible for any politician in Washington, on any day of the 
year, to present himself, within the day, in person before an audience in 
any part of the United States; and, though it was not possible for him to 
be present in the flesh in every city, town, village, and homestead in the 
country at the self-same moment, it was possible at the self-same moment 

» See IV, iv. 3x0-13. 

* It ww true that Roman citizens oreanized in lo^ communiues with tM status of 
municipia had oriamaUy been saddled with the duties of Roman dtixenahip without 
enjoying the correspondii^ rights; but Roman citizens organized in local communitiea 
withthettatus of colomaeiS>ffu»td«hadalwa)^s enjoved these rights, besides being bound 
by those duties, subject to their being physically able to exercise these righu by making 
the journey to Rome. 

* See V. vi. 7, n. 4; VI. vii. 156, n. 3; VI. vii. 375; and pp. 553-4. below. 
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for every inhabitant of all these homesteads, villages, towns, and cities 
to enjoy the edifying experience of listening to Cleon by radio and 
viewing him by television. 

Thanks to these recent chefs-d’aevvre of Western Technology, it was 
in fact possible for all citizens of the United States at any moment to 
listen in and look in to the public discussion of political issues; and it 
was also possible for the spokesmen of any 'lobby' to take a more active 
part than this in American national politics by flying within the day 
from Portland, Oregon, or from San Diego, California, to Washington, 
D.C., and bringing Cleon to bay in his den on Capitol Hill before the 
demagogue had had time to forestall a Pacific Slope 'pressure group’s’ 
offensive by winging his own way to the Pacific Coast and cajoling a 
Californian or Oregonian audience face to face. It was true that ^e 
citizen body could not yet descend on Washington at a day’s notice en 
masse pending the requisite multiplication of seats on aeroplanes and 
rooms in hotels. Yet, if in this respect the United States in a.d. 1952 
might be deemed still to be not quite so close-knit, in terms of human 
intercourse, as Attica had been in 449 B.C., the United States was already 
closer-knit than Attica had ever be^ on the new plane of intercourse 
that the inventions of broadcasting and television had opened up. In 
Hellenic history there had never been a time when the entire population 
even of a Lilliputian Belbina, not to speak of a Brobdingnagian Attica, 
had been able to listen to the voice, and watch the countenance and 
gestures, of a politician talking to an assembly in the agora at the capital. 
On this plane the United States in a.d. 1952 was as diminutive in size, 
expressed in terms of human intercourse, as Abraham Lincoln’s Spring- 
held or as Demosthenes’ Paeania; and the United States’ size today gave 
the measure of the World’s size tomorrow, since, if any one thing could 
be predicted with assurance in the apprehensive World of this date, it was 
that a rapidly growing fleet of aeroplanes, flying at a rapidly accelerating 
speed, would become capable of reaching their destinations in a rapidly 
diminishing niimber of minutes, and that a rapidly growing host of 
radio and television sets would become capable of pi<^ing up sights and 
sounds at a rapidly increasing distance from the points where these 
importunate instruments were located. 

it will be seen that in a.d. 1952 world government was already within 
Mankind’s grasp in so far as Technology could avail to thrust this now 
urgent political necessity into human hands. As soon, however, as we 
ascend—or descend—from the plane of Technology to the plane of 
Human Nature, we find the earthly paradise skilfully assembled by the 
ingenuity of Homo Faber being reduced to a fool’s paradise by the per¬ 
versity of Homo PoUticus. 

In A.D. 1952 a democratic world government that had now become 
technolomcally feasible was not within sight of becoming practical 
politics, because the ripe fruits of Technology could not be harvested 
without a change of heart of which, so far, there was little sign. In a 
coalescing and shrinking Oikoumen£ whose human inhabitants were 
finding themselves at ever closer quarters with one another, an urgently 
needed, but not yet inaugurated, world order was still awaiting the 
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fulfilment of a prophecy made in the Syriac World in the eighth century 
B.c, by the Judaean seer Isaiah: 

‘The wolf. .. shall dwell with the lamb and the leopard shall He down 
with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the fading together; and 
a little child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed; their 
young ones shall He down together; and the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox. And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child sh^ put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. They shall not hiat nor 
destroy in all My holy mountain; for the Earth shall be full of the know¬ 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.’* 

This Hebrew prophecy had not been left altogether unfulfilled by the 
Earth’s non-human fauna; for it was a scientifically verified fact that the 
beasts of prey did have a habit of granting a truce to fellow creatures 
that were normally their quarry when a drought drove them all to the 
same still welling spring, or a forest fire to the same still tinscorchcd 
glade, or a Hood to the same still unsubmerged holy mountain; and these 
habitual signs of grace in the dumb animus’ response to the challenge 
of emergencies threatening the lives of all creatures alike were the foil 
against which a Syriac prophet or a Western naturalist would contem¬ 
plate the twenticth-centuiy spectacle of human carnivores that still 
could not or would not bring themselves to enter into a Truce of God, 
even when they were being forced to rub shoulders with one another by 
the menacing rise of a tide of atomic science round the coasts of a shrink¬ 
ing OikouTneni. 

In A.D. 1952 the nearest approach to political co-operation that a 
Russian bear and an American eagle found themselves able to make to 
one another was their common participation in the activities of the 
United Nations Organization. The inability of the two surviving Great 
Powers to come closer together than this had been the limiting factor 
that had prevented the ar<^iitects of the constitution of the U.N.O. from 
making of it anything more intimate than a forum for international 
debate between delegates of the governments of sovereign independent 
states, of which three, besides the two titans, were armed with a veto on 
resolutions passed by a majority of their fellow states-members. During 
the five years of its existence up to date, the U.N.O. had demonstrated 
its value, notwithstanding the severity of these limitations, by proving 
to be a decidedly more conductive means of political communication 
than ‘the usual diplomatic channels’. Delegates of the United States 
Government and the Soviet Government could still continue to talk to 
one another here when the traditional channels of communication had 
become choked; and at Lake Success they were parleying in the presence, 
and with the participation, of delegates of governments of states of lesser 
calibre which, in this forum, had a constitutional right to make their 
own voices heard. 

These were no mean services to the cause of peace and concord; and 
an oecumenical institution that provided these services was one with 
which Mankind could not afford to dispense in their perilous situation 
at the time. Yet these merits did not make the U.N.O. capable of be- 

* Im. zi. 6-9. 
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coming the embryo of a world government. The realities of the distribu¬ 
tion of pow'er in the World that had emerged from the Second World 
War were not adequately reRected in the clumsiness of a constitution 
that had embodied the unrealistic principle of ‘one state one vote’, and 
that had then found no better means of bringing a fictitious 'equality of 
states’ into line with a harsh reality than the concession to five Powers of 
a veto that was denied to their nominal peers. The best prosfwct in sight 
for the U.N.O. was a possibility that it might evolve from being a forum 
into becoming a confederacy; but there was a great gulf fixed between 
any confederacy of sovereign independent parochial governments and 
any federation of peoples with a central government claiming and 
receiving the direct personal allegiance of each individual citizen of the 
union; and it was notorious that the history of political institutions knew 
of no case in which this gulf had been crossed by any other process than 
a revolutionary leap. 

On this showing, the U.N.O. seemed unlikely to be the institutional 
nucleus out of which an eventually inevitable world government would 
develop, though it seemed likely to remain an indispensable instrument 
for the preservation of peace unless and until a unitary world govern¬ 
ment had grown out of some other germ. In a.d, 1952 the probability 
seemed to be that, if and when an effective world government did come 
into being, it would take shape through a development, not of the 
U.N.O., but of one or other of two older and tougher political 'going 
concerns’ which, as a result of the outcome of a Second World War, had 
already partitioned the Oikoumen^ bewcen them. The world govern¬ 
ment of the future seemed likely to stem either from the Government of 
the United States, which in a.d. 1952 was already in effect the govern¬ 
ment of more than one-half of the Oihoumeni, or from the Government 
of the Soviet Union, which at the same date was already in effect the 
government of the rest of the Habitable and Traversable World. 

If the living generation of Mankind had been free to choose 

utrorum ad regna cadendum 
omnibus humanis esset teirfique marique,’ 

there could be little doubt in a contemporary Western observer’s mind 
that a decisive majority of all living men and women that were competent 
to make any judgement at all upon this issue, and an overwhelming 
majori^ of such people in all Western coimtries, would have opted for 
becoming subjects ot the United States, and not subjects of the Soviet 
Union, so long as these two Powers continued to divide between them 
the dominion over the Oikoumeni', and there could be equally little 
doubt that the same millions would also have prayed for the victory of 
the United States in the event of a war between the two Powers for the 
prize of world-wide supremacy that the elimination of one competitor 
would leave exclusively in the surviving competitor’s hands. In Western 
eyes, at least, it seemed self-evident that, if Mankind were indeed to be 
confionted with a choice between destroying itself or acquiescing in the 
enforcement of peace by the fiat of some single Power, and if they were 

< Lueretiut: Dt Rmtm Naturd, Book III, U. 836-7, quoted on p. 484, above. 
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then to be confronted with a choice between the United States and the 
Soviet Union as the only possible two candidates for this necessary yet 
invidious political mission, the United States would be preferable, out 
of all comparison, to the Soviet Union as the victor in this fateful com¬ 
petition for being the Power whose fiat the rest of Mankind was hence¬ 
forth to obey. 

1 he virtues that made the United States incomparably preferable to 
the Soviet Union as a candidate for this imperial role stood out con¬ 
spicuously against a Communist Russian foil. 

America’s cardinal virtue in the sight of her present and prospective 
subjects was her transparently sincere reluctance to be drawn into play¬ 
ing this role at all. An appreciable portion of the living generation of 
American citizens, as well as all the ancestors of all American citizens 
who were not themselves immigrants, had been moved to pluck up their 
roots in the Old World and to start life again on the farther side of the 
Atlantic by a yearning, not to meddle in, but to extricate themselves 
from, the affairs of a Continent whose dust either they or their forebears 
had once demonstratively shaken from off their feet;* and the buoyancy 
of the hope with which the forebears had made their deliberate wth- 
drawal from the Old World in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine¬ 
teenth centuries was matched by the poignancy of the regret with which 
the living generation of Americans was making its compulsory twentieth- 
century return. The compulsion, as we have seen,* was taking the form 
of an ‘annihilation of distance’ through the progress of a Western tech¬ 
nology; and the Americans themselves had done perhaps more than any 
other Western people to develop this peculiarly Western art in the 
direction in which its course was now running directly counter to its 
American adepts’ cherished political aims and ideals. The flaming sword 
wielded by this inexorable angel of their own creation who was expelling 
the Americans from their utopian earthly paradise had been flaring in 
the skies since the invention of the aeroplane at the turn of the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Yet nothing less cogent than the experi¬ 
ence of finding themselves involved willy ^ly in two world wars in one 
lifetime could have moved the American people between a.d. 1941 and 
A.D. 1947—as the Japanese people had been moved between aj>. 1853 
and A.D. 1868 by the logic of comparably portentous events—to recognize 
that they could no longer safeguard their interests, independence, or 
even existence unless they broke with a traditional policy of isolation 
which still retained a hold on their hearts even when it was ceasing to 
convince their intellects. Shrinking, as they did, from involvement in 
international politics, the Americans shrank still more vehemently from 
being cast, as they were being cast by their inescapable preponderance * 
in power, for the role of serving as their neighbours’ leaders and masters; 
and their manifestly genuine regrets for a lost idyllic seclusion were their 
best credentials for commending them to foreign peoples over whom the 
force of circumstances was constraining them to assume authority. 

‘The truth is, and must be, that social life is happiest and most har- 

< Matt. X. 14; Mark vi. ii; Luke ix. 5 and x. 11; Acts xiii. 51 end xviii. 6. 

* On pp. 479-S6, above. 
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monious where those who have to rule are the last people who would 
choose to be rulers, and is least happy and least harmonious where the 
rulers are of the opposite disposition.’’ 

On the morrow of the Second World War, Plato’s dictum was as excul¬ 
patory for the Americans as it was damning for the Russians.^ 

The Americans’ second outstanding virtue was their generosity. It 
has been noticed in a previous chapter,> as one of the auspidous features 
in the situation after the Second World War, that the Soviet Union, as 
well as the United States, was a ‘sated’ Power; but the economic and 
social situations of the two countries were identical only in the general 
sense that Russia, like America, was a country commanding vast still 
undeveloped human and non-human resources. In contrast to America, 
Russia had hardly yet begun to exploit her potentialities, and the develop¬ 
ments that she had carried out at such cost in human effort and suffering 
during the twelve years immediately preceding the German assault upon 
her in a.d. 1941 had been largely sabotaged by her abominable Western 
invaders. Thereafter, the Russians had taken an unjust advantage of 
finding themselves on the winning side by recouping ^cmselves for the 
Germans’ destruction of Russian industrial plant by seizing and removing 
plant, not only from a guilty Germany, but from East and Centr^ 
European countries that the Russians professed to be liberating from 
the Nazis, and from Chinese provinces in Manchuria that they professed 
to be liberating from the Japanese. This was a contrast indeed to the 
United States’ post-war reconstruction policy of first making, on a vote 
passed in the House of Representatives at Washington on the 25th 
January, 1944, a major contribution to the resources placed at the 
dispos^ of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra¬ 
tion, and then following up this short-term emergency measure for the 
relief of the war-stricken p>eoples of the World by launching, on the 5th 
June, 1947, a long-term plan for reconstruction in Europe that was to 
be payable entirely out of the American tax-payer’s pocket. 

The Marshall Plan was perhaps not quite unprecedented. There was 
a classical precedent in a post-Alexandrine chapter of Hellenic history 
that had seen the stales of the Hellenic World of the day vie with one 
another in the generosity of their gifts to the city-state of Rhodes after 
Rhodes had been smitten by an earthquake in 227 B.c.^ This, however, 
had been a case of many countries contributing towards the relief of one 
country, whereas the Marshall Plan was a case of one country offering 
help to all the rest, and making this offer at a time when the donor was 

* Plato: RapubUea, 520 o, quoted in III. iii. 252. 

* Damning, that is to say, for the Russians in the role of rulers, in which the Russians 

had always been at their worsL There had, howe\*er, been another role in which the 
Russians had always been at their best suce the days of Boris and Gleb (pajsorum 
A.D. 1015), and that was the role of martyrs. The noble army of Russian martyrs, whose 
ranks had been perpetually recruited by one generation after another of intrepid volun¬ 
teers from the eleventh centur^r to the twentieth, bore witness to the historical fact that 
the ^rannical vein in the Russian Cthoa had always been under challenge from an anti¬ 
thetical Russian spirit of self-sacrificing love that had known no fear of 'them which kill 
the Body but are not able to kill the Soul’ (Matt. x. 28; ep. Luke zii. 4-5). A student of 
Russian history, looking forward in a.d. 1952, would ^ slow to believe that this other 
vein in the Russian jthos had run dry s On p. 478, above. 

* See Polybius: Oteununkal History, Book V, chaps. 88-90, cited on p. 271, above. 
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already the strongest single Power in the World of the day. In the past 
it had been customary for dominant Powers, not to give, but to taJce,‘ 
and there had been no departure from this evil custom in the policy that 
the Soviet Union had been following. In setting a new mori standard 
for ‘power politics’ by launching the Marshall Plan, American statesman¬ 
ship was putting Russian post-war actions to shame and Russian post¬ 
war intentions to an ‘acid test’,* and on both these counts Russian 
statesmanship made a poor showing in its response to this searching 
American challenge. In declining Marshall Aid for the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, the Soviet Government might be held to be acting within 
its rights, and foreign critics, at any rate, had no for objecting 

to a decision against which no effective protest had been made by the 
jrtisera plebs Sovietica at whose expense their government’s decision had 
been taken; but, in using her hold over her satellites in order to compel 
them too to reject the American offer, the Soviet Union was guilty of an 
abuse of power that was particularly flagrant in cases in which countries 
at her mercy whom she \^'as forbidding to accept American assistance 
happened to be countries that were doubly in need of it because they 
had been stripped by the Soviet Government, since the end of the 
Second World War, of industrial plant which the war itself had spared. 

It vdll be seen that Russia’s behaviour would have made a present to 
America of the beau role even if America’s behaviour had not been as 
handsome as in fact it ^vas; and this contrast between the post-war 
records of the two surviving Great Powers comes out even more sharply 
when we pass from the economic plane to the political and the military. 
A post-war world that was craving for freedom from want had a still 
greater yearning for freedom from fear; and, while the fear inspired by 
the Soviet Union was as intense as it was ubiquitous, fathers of families 
in countries under the hegemony of the United States were not being 
kept awake at night by any fear that a United States Government that 
had them in its power might abuse this power by coercing them with 
the threat of taking their children’s lives with atomic weapons which, 
in ‘the Free World’, were an American monopoly. 

Citizens of West European countries were, however, now haunted by 
fears that some American decision, in which the West European peoples 

< Imperial Powers which, like the Roman Empire in the Hellenic World and the 
Bridih Kii in India, had plumed themselves on their disinterestedness, had been apt to 
claim errait, not for having subsidized their subjects out of their own pockets, but for 
having (as Clive saw it) shown an astonishing moderation in leaving even a shred of wool 
on the backs of defenceless sheep whom the impcrialista had been at liberty to sheer. It 
was true that, in the British dominions in India, Lord Cornwallis had rcatramed a 
British ntpscity, and stamped out a British corruption, that had been running riot for 
a generation, and that in the Roman Empire Caesar and Augustus had put an end to the 
still more disgraceful orgies of Roman business men after these had run riot for longer 
than a century and a half; but such testimonials are not easy to distinguish from indict¬ 
ments. ‘What shall wc say then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound? God 
forbid’ (Rom. vi. t-i). 

> In A.D. 1947 the reigning government in Russia was a fair target for a telling phrase 
which in a.d. 19x8 had been levelled primarily at the government then remning in Ger¬ 
many by a President of the United States speaking on Russia's behalf. ‘The treatment 
accorded to Russia by her sister luiions in the months to come will be the acid test of 
their good will’ (Point VI of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points announced in his 
address at a joint session of the two houses of the Congress st Washington on the 8th 
January. X919). 
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might have had no say, might inadvertently bring Russian atomic mis¬ 
siles hurtling down on Dutch, Danish, French, and British heads. Such 
West European fears of dire consequences descending upon Western 
Europe as unintended by-products of some impulsive American retort 
to some provocative Russian act of aggression were anxieties that might 
or might not be well founded, but their currency in Western Euroj^ was 
a fact, and this psychological fact exposed a constitutional flaw in the 
structure of a commonwealth of Western nations in which all the partners, 
with the crucial exception of one partner whose ‘fiat’ was ‘law’, were 
exposed to the risk of being involved in a perhaps irretrievable cata¬ 
strophe as a consequence of decisions in which they might have had no 
voice, on issues in which, for them, the stakes were life and death. It was 
proverbial that in a society articulated into a number of sovereign inde¬ 
pendent parochial states every people was apt to get the government 
that it deservedand even this political nemesis was not easy for human 
souls to bear, notwithstanding the undeniable justice of it. In a com- 
monw'ealth of nations indissolubly associated under the hegemony of a 
paramount Power, the lot of all the subordinate participants was the 
intolerable injustice of getting a government that had been deserved, not 
by them, but by their predominant partner; and this was the plight of 
America’s, as well as Russia’s, satellites in a.d. 195a. 

It was, moreover, a plight that could not be mitigated appreciably by 
resorting either to ‘the usual diplomatic channels’ or to the new forum 
provided by the United Nations Organiaation. Under the current un¬ 
written constitution of a nascent Western Community, issues of vital or 
lethal moment to its West European, Canadian, and Australian citizens 
were being decided by the play of party politics in the domestic political 
arena of the United States. The non-American citizens of the Western 
Community had no institutional means of taking part in the working 
out of Western policy at this domestic American formative stage; and 
the most that their municipal governments could do on their behalf was 
to make the ineffective gesture of tabling motions pleading that a stable 
door should be locked after an apocalyptic steed had flown.^ 

By A.D. 1952 a celebrated American aefinition, dating from a.d. 1895, 
of the standing of the United States in the Western Hemisphere had 
come to be no less true of her standing in a world-wide Oikoumeni in 
which all countries were under the United States’ hegemony save those 
that were under the Soviet Union’s domination. 

‘To-day the United States is practically sovereign’ [‘in the United States’ 
portion of a partitioned world’, as an observer, quoting Olney’s despatch in 

* 'Toutc nttion «I« gouremement qu'elle m^te* (de Maiscre, J.: Lfttrtt *t Opuseidet 
Jniditf (Paris 1851, Vaton), vol. i, p. 315, tsth August, iSxt). 

* By the end of the year a.o. 1950 theae painful truths had been borne in upon the 
minds of the West European citiscni of the western Community by their experience of 
an international crisia over a local war in Korea that had been threatening to rankle into 
a war of world-wide dimensioos. The contemporary reaction of a West European 
nationalist wss expressed in caricature in the aphorism ’America was thua clearly top 
nation, and History came to a.' (Sellar, W. C., and Yeatman, R. J.: 1066 and AH TTiat 
(London 1930, Methuen), p. 115). The reaciionofaWcat European federalism addressing 
himself to an American public, might be expressed in the slogan: 'No annihilation with* 
out representation.’ 
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A.p. 1953, would be inclmed to amend the text in substitution for the 
original words ‘on this continent’], ‘and its fiat is law upon the subjects to 
which it coniines its interposition. Why? It is not because of the pure 
friendship or good will felt for it. It is not simply by reason of its high 
character as a civilised state, nor because wisdom and justice and equity 
are the invariable characteristics of the dealings of the United States. It is 
b^use, in addition to all other grounds, its infinite resources, combined 
with its isolated position, render it master of the situation and practically 
invulnerable as against any or all other Powers.’* 

This dictum on the standing of the United States had not lost any of 
its cogency in conung to be applicable to a far wider sphere of hegemony 
than had been in the mind of the Secretary of State at Washington who 
had written those sentences in a.d. 1895; and, though a patriotic non- 
American citizen of a twentieth-century Western commonwealth of 
nations might be content to make the pertinent comment that the most 
lacerating American whips were, at any rate, less grievous instruments of 
j>olitical chastisement than even the least venomous Russian scorpions, 
‘a philosopher’ might ‘be permitted to enlarge his views’* by taking some 
meteorological observations. In the first place he would observe that the 
virtual monopoly, by a paramount Power, of the determination and 
execution of policies in which the lives and fortunes of satellite peoples 
were at stake was pregnant with a constitutional problem that could not 
be evaded; second, that, in the partitioned Oikoumeni of a.d. 1952, this 
problem was a live one both in the American and in the Russian sphere 
of hegemony or domination; third, that the problem would still present 
itself, and still demand a solution, if the two spheres were eventually to 
be amalgamated; and, fourth, that this problem could not be solved 
without recourse to some form of federal union. 

The mere recital of these observations made it clear that the «)n- 
stitutional issues raised by the advent of a supra-national order on the 
political plane were unlikely to be settled easily or rapidly. One pro¬ 
mising feature in the situation was that the United States and the Soviet 
Union—one or both of whom would have a decisive say in the constitu¬ 
tional development of a commonwealth of nations under its hegemony 
—were, as it happened, both of them morally committed to an ap'provd 
of federalism in principle in virtue of having written it into their own 
constitutions. 

The Constitution of the United States was the product of a deliberate 
choice of full federal union in preference to a looser form of political 
association—between states only, and not also between human beings— 
that had quickly been proved inadequate by painful experience; and the 
people of the thirteen original states-members of the Union had federated 
with one another on terms that had left a door open for the admission of 
new-comers. In the minds of latter-day citizens of a United States that 
had increased its membership from the original figure of thirteen states 
to an eventual figure of forty-eight between aj). 1792 and a.d. 1912, a 

> Secretary of State Richard Olney, in a dispatch of the aoth July, t 895 < ^ United 
State* Ambaasador to the Court of St. James’i. 

» Gibbon, Edward: The//trtory a/the and Fo/fo/tAe Rowan giFjptre, General 

Observadona on the Fall of the Roman Empire in the West’, at the end of chap, ntxviii. 
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familiarity with the history of their country during those i2o years had 
associated the idea of federalism with the idea of progressively incor¬ 
porating additional constituents; and against the historical background 
of this domestic American precedent a suggestion that the American 
people themselves might one day enter into a federation with other 
peoples would not be startling even to Americans who found it un¬ 
palatable. A federation betw'cen the peoples of the United States and 
other English-speaking countries would, indeed, be very closely in line 
with domestic American constitutional tradition. A proposal to extend 
a federation of English-speaking Western peoples to Continental West 
European peoples that were akin to the English-speaking peoples in their 
way of life \ri^out being linked with them by a commtinity of language 
might, on the other hand, look, in American eyes, like a hitherto untried 
venture for which no adequate precedent was to be found in the domestic 
American experience of incorporating into the citizen body of the United 
States a small French-speaking population in Louisiana in A.D. 1803 and 
small Spanish-speaking populations in California and New Mexico in 
A.D. 1848. Yet the United States’ next-door neighbour Canada was a 
successfully working model of a federation between two peoples, speak¬ 
ing diflerent languages and professing different religions, who were 
approximately equal to one another in numbers; and another cue was 
offered by the letter of the law officially in force in the Soviet Union. 

In Western eyes the federal constitution with which the Soviet Union 
had equipped itself might look suspiciously like a fa9ade put up to mask 
the retention or re-establishment of a centralized despotism that had 
the momentum of six hundred years of Russian history behind it. The 
Petrine Russian Empire from which the Soviet Union had inherited its 
immense patrimony had been the heir of a Muscovite principality that, 
from the fourteenth century of the Christian Era onwards, had added 
field to field by extinguishing the independence of one after another of 
its neighbours. Was not the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics merely 
a disingenuous new title for a unitary autocracy of which no conceal¬ 
ment had been made by Stalin’s franker predecessors Peter the Great 
and Ivan the Terrible? As far as any Western observer could judge, this 
current Western critique of the constitution of the Soviet Union was 
fair comment on the whole. Yet there was one point in which the Bol- 
sheviki’s professed constitutional new departure appeared to have some 
substance, and this \vas a point in which Stalin's hand was credibly 
reported to have been at work. Thanks to his own Georgian origin, Stalin 
seems to have appreciated the strength of the nationalist opposition 
aroused among the non-Russian subjects of the former Russian Empire 
by a policy of Russification; and he seems to have drawn the conclusion 
that, if this policy were not repudiated and reversed by the Tsardom’s 
Communist successors, the effect would be to alienate the non-Great- 
Russian citizens of the Soviet Union from a Communism which they 
would then write off as a new disguise for a familiar Russian imperialism. 

Accordingly, when the constitution of the Soviet Union was being 
worked out during the years a.d. 1918-24,* the internal administrative 

< Tb« constitutioo in force in a.d. 1952 \ru thet of the 6th December, 1936. 
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map of the former Russian Empire w'as entirely recast—and this appar¬ 
ently on Stalin’s initiative—on lines that brought it into correspondence 
with the lin^istic map; and the non-Great-Russian nationalities of the 
Union—including even the smallest and the most backward peoples in 
the Caucasus, the Urals, and Central Asia—were thus granted at least 
the boon of having their local administration and education conducted 
in their own mother tongues, however illusory their official autonomy 
might be in other respects. This Stalinian administrative map of the 
Soviet Union, drawn on a linguistic basis, was no Magna Carta. For 
example, the erection of an Autonomous Republic of Bashkiristan 
within the framework of a Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic 
in A.D. 1920 did nothing to abate the centralization at Moscow of the 
control of police, communications, economic affairs, and, indeed, all the 
effective levers of power; and, more than that, it did nothing in this 
case—under a local government on which the Bashkirs themselves were 
not represented—^to check the continuation under the Soviet regime 
of the unedifying process of chicanery, expedited by brute force, through 
which, under the Tsardom, the Bashkirs’ lands had been passing into 
Great Russian hands.^ No doubt the Bashkirs, like the Five Civilized 
Indian Nations in the South-Eastern United States, were marked out 
for being made the victims of spoliation by the fact of their happening 
to lie in the fairway of a nughty tide of aggressive colonization; but the 
Bashkirs were not the only non-Russian people to suffer adversity under 
the Soviet r^mc. Thereafter, in the Great Purge of a.d. 1936, the non- 
Great-Russian personnel in the governments of some of the non-Great- 
Russian units on Stalin’s administrative map was reported to have been 
liquidated,* and in the Russo-German War of a.d. 1941-5 both the 
Crimean Tatar Republic and the Kalmuck Republic on the Steppe be¬ 
tween the Lower Don and the Lower Volga seem to have foundered on 
the charge that their peoples had been guilty of disloyalty to the Soviet 
cause. 

It will be seen that Stalin’s administrative map of the Soviet Union 
was not to be taken at its face value; but a moral commitment cannot be 
wiped out through being dishonoured by its makers; and, in the world 
that had emerged from the Second World War, Stalin’s map might live 
to be translated, after all, from the limbo of camouflage into the realm of 
reality if, on either side of the dividing line between a Russian and an 
American demi-monde, the letter of the Soviet Union’s federal constitu¬ 
tion were one day to be applied in the spirit of the Pan American Union 
of Republics and the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

On the constitutional plane neither of these two political associations 
between a number of fully self-governing parochid states was a stage 
on any road leading towards world government, since the basis of both 
associations was the scrupulousness of the associated states’ reciprocal 
respect for one another’s independence. The members of the Pan 
American Union were not moving towards a federation between these 

I See Pipes, R. E.: ‘The Pint Experiment in Soviet National Policy: The Buhkir 
Republic, ipiT-rpao', in Tht Rxutian Revua, October 1050 (New York), pp. 303-19. 

> See Toynbee, A. J., and Boulter, V. M.: 5 urwy of Inttmational Affairs, 1937 > 
vol. i (London *9381 Milford), pp. 13-ao. 
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succcssor-statcs of four different West European Powers’ colonial em¬ 
pires,* and the members of the British Commonwealth had been posi¬ 
tively moving away from the former political imity of an old-fashioned 
British Empire governed from Westminster. The British Common¬ 
wealth was, in fact, an entente between mutually independent states 
that had disengaged themselves from a unitary empire, while the Pan 
American Union was an entente between mutually independent states 
that had never been united politically in the past and were not moving 
towards unity now. Yet, just because the weaker parties to the associa¬ 
tion were aw'are—as they were in either case—that the strongest member 
of the partnership had no intention of misusing his superior strength in 
order to impiose bis will upon the rest, both ^e Pan American Union 
and the British Commonwealth had achieved a felicitous relation of 
psychological parity between states of widely different calibre whose 
peoples not only spoke different languages but were also divided from 
one another by the more formidable barrier of a diversity in their ways 
of life. In this favourable psychological climate it had proved possible 
for Great Britain and Ceylon, the Indian Union and New Zealand, the 
United States and Guatemala, Braail and Hayti, freely to co-operate 
with one another as moral equals; and the spirit animating these ententes 
might be enlisted in the cause of federation. 

Though the practical possibility of federation, either with the United 
States or with the Soviet Union, was limited by the notorious fact that, 
hitherto, so intimate a form of political association had proved prac¬ 
ticable only between communities closely akin to one another in their 
ways of life, the cultural and social circumstances of the time gave scope, 
within these limits, for federal union on a considerable scale. Federation 
with the Soviet Union did not, it is true, seem likely, in the dubious 
judgement of a Western observer, to prove an attractive proposition 
either to the Soviet Union’s Orthodox Christian satellites to the south 
of her or to her Western Christian satellites to the west of her; but a 
federal union between the United States, the other English-speaking 
peoples, and the Continental West European peoples would already have 
been within sight above the horixon of practical politics if an afHrnty in 
culture and a community of interests had been the sole, or even the 
decisive, considerations. The obstacle—and it w'as a formidable one— 
was a human political animal’s proneness to give prejudice the pre¬ 
cedence over common sense and to allow itself to be swayed by feelings 
instead of taking rational decisions on the merits of a constitutional case. 
An American people which had once had to fight in order to win its 
independence would be reluctant to pool its sovereignty in a federal 
partnership with other p^ples, even if the candidates for partnership 
were peoples of like passions with itself* and also even If the princip^ 
partner were assured that her own representation in the prospective 
federal government would be proportionate, not merely to the relative 
numeri<^ strength of her population, but to an index figure registering 

> The United States wea a tucecssor-sute of the British Empire, Brazil of the Por- 
tuffuese, aitd Hayti of the French. All the other seventeen membm of th« Pan American 
Union were successor-states of the Spanish Empire. > Acts xiv. 15. 
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the United States’ overwhelming preponderance over the rest of the 
Western World in economic productivity. On the other side, West 
European satellites of the United States might be reluctant, for their 
part, to sacrifice a shadow of sovereignty that they still retained in a 
dependent relation which actually left them at the United States’ mercy; 
and, for the sake of clinging to this shadow, they might refrain from 
making any attempt to win the substance of an equitable share in the 
joint conduct of common affairs which could be obtained only at the 
price of pooling, in a federal union with the United States, a sovereignty 
which, in this wrm, could be revalidated within limits corresponding to 
current political and economic realities. 

The mulish perversity of Human Nature that thus threatened to assert 
itself on both sides, if and when a proposal for federation was brought 
forward, was an obstacle that could not be expected to yield easily or 
quickly to common sense and goodwill; yet there were historical pre¬ 
cedents which indicated that, in any commonwealth of nations that had 
originated in the establishment of one dominant Power’s paramountcy 
over a cluster of satellites, the passage of time would be likely to bring 
with it a gradual approach towards political equality through the pro¬ 
gressive enfranchisement of the imperial people's former subjects or 
subordinates.^ 

In the history of a Roman Commonwealth whose arcanum imperii had 
been its liberality in conferring the Roman citiaenship upon aliens who 
had fallen under Rome’s rule or hegemony, successive narrow-hearted 
reactions against this characteristic manifestation of a Roman political 
genius had all, in turn, been successively transcended sooner or later. 
Between 338 b.c. and 241 b.c. the inhabitants of about one quarter of 
Cisappennine Italy, extending along the south-west coast as far down as 
Cumae, and along the north-east coast as far up as Pesaro, had been 
progressively incorporated into the Roman citizen body, and this politic 
generosity had enabled Rome to establish her dominion over the whole 
peninsula. The door that had thus been held open for a century had 
then been closed and had been kept bolted and barred thereafter for the 
next 150 years; but in 90-89 b.c. ^e rest of Rome's Italian satellites had 
extorted the Roman francluse from the paramount Power by force of 
arms; and, when, after this tardy further step forward, the reactionaries 
had brought the process of enfranchisement to a halt again, this time 
along the line of the River Po, the door had been broken open by Caesar 
and had never been closed again. Caesar’s enfranchisement of Rome’s 
Transpadane satellites in 49 B.C. restarted a process which this time 
never came completely to a halt tilt in A.D. 2x2 it reached its term in 
Caracalla’s enfranchisement of virtually all the residue of Rome’s then 
still unenfranchised subjects throughout an empire that embraced all 
but a fragment of the Hellenic World; and the readiness of the Roman 
citizen body at this stage to share its political privileges with the rest of 
the inhabitants of an Hellenic OikoumenS that had be^ united politically 
under Rome’s aegis seems to have been matched by a readiness on the 
part even of ancient and famous non-Roman Hellenic communities now 

< See, for example, VI. vii, 146-58. 
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to accept Roman citizenship at the cost of, at long last, merging in an 
oecumenical body politic a parochial identity which ^ey had been jealous¬ 
ly preserving through the ages. In earlier chapters of Hellenic history there 
had been at least two critical occasions—the first in 431 b.c. and the 
second in 228 B.c.’—on which Athens and Sparta had remorselessly 
sacrificed the Hellenic Society’s prospects of attaining an urgently 
needed political unity to their own parochial corporate egotism. There 
is no record of the re-emergence of this spirit in either Spartan or 
Athenian hearts on the historic occasion at the turn of the second and 
third centuries of the Christian Era.* 

In the history of the Caliphate a corresponding evolution was accom¬ 
plished more swiftly. Little more than a hundred years elapsed between 
the political reunification of the Syriac World by the arms of Primitive 
Muslim Arab conquistadores in the fourth and fifth decades of the seventh 
century of the Christian Era and the Gleiciisciiahung of the Arab Muslim 
'ascendancy' with their non-Arab ex-Christian and ex-Zoroastrian con¬ 
verts and clients as a result of the IChurisinI Iranian Muslim marchmen’s 
victorious insurrection against the Umayyad regime in a.d. 750.* 

These precedents from Syriac and Hellenic history were good auguries 
for the prospect that, in a post-Modem chapter of Western history, a 
supra-national commonwe^th originally based on the hegemony of 
a paramount Power over its satellites might eventually be put on the 
sounder basis of a constitutional partnership in which all the people of 
all the partner states would have their fair share in the conduct of com¬ 
mon affairs. A constitutional development on these lines seemed as 
probable in the long run as it was desirable, but in a.d. 1952 this was 
not the first business on Mankind’s political agenda. The rock imme¬ 
diately ahead was a sooner or later inevitable transition from a present 
political partition of the Oikoumeni between two rival Powers to a 

t See HI. iii. ^40-1 end IV. iv. 265. 

* ProfcMor Williim McNdll conunenta: ‘Was Roman citixenship still a privilege by 
the time of Cancella ? Or vraa it a burden i Some hittoriana think that the franchise was 
extended to all free men for the purpose of making them liable to the citizena* taxes on 
inheritances, etc., fin addition to the tubjects' taxes, to which they were liable already]. 
In any case the willingness of the existing dtixen b^y to sec ncw-comcxs allected to its 
ranks will hardly have counted. The act of enfranchisement was surely sn idministrative 
set of a bureaucncy which was by then more or less immune from public opinion—at 
least in most matters.' 

The present writer’s reply would be, in general, that bureaucratic or autocratic govern¬ 
ments, as well at elected representative govemmenta, are amenable to public feeling and 
opinion—though their reaction to it may sometimes be slower, snd though they may 
perhaps be able to go rather farther in the dangerous game of flouting it without being 
called to order. In regard to the eese in question, hit reply, in particular, would be 
that this enfranchisement of virtually the whole of the still remaining non-citizen element 
in the population of the Roman Empire was followed by the growth of a corporate tense 
of impcitil patriotism which eventually expressed itself in the coining of the new word 
‘Romania’ to denote a now undirid^ and homogeneous Roman imperial people's 
oecumenical fatherland. This sequel to the Act of A.D. six suggests that this Act was 
well tinved in the tense of having been enacted at a date at whidi the public feeling of 
the divers elements in the population of the Empire was ripe for it; and if it lud rwt 
been ‘practical politics' in this sense in a.d. art it %vou]d not, so the writer would guess, 
have been possible to enact it in that year merelyjbeeause of its fiscal attractiveness m the 
professional eyes of an imperial bureaucracy. 7116 writer would also guest that even as 
recently as the reign of Hadrian (in^erabat a.d. 117-38) it would not yet have been 
‘practiail politics’ to enact the provisions of the Constitutw Antomniana of A.D. arx, 
however stcractive the measure might have been to the bureaucracy already at this 
earlier date. J See H. ii. 141 and VI. vii. 147-52. 
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future political unification of the OikoumenS under the control of some 
unitary political authority; and the first concern of the living generation 
of Mankind was that this perilous transit should be accomplished without 
a third world war. 

In an age of atomic warfare there were no peoples for whom this was 
not a matter of life and death in a world whose unification w'as already 
an accomplished fact on the military plane, but there were three peoples 
that had also incurred a special measure of moral responsibility for 
seeing to it that an urgently needed world order should be established 
without another catastrophe. In bringing about, between them, the 
defeat of Germany in the World War of a.d. 1939-45, peoples of 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States had taken it upon 
themselves on behalf of Mankind to reject Hitler’s offer of a lasting 
peace at Hitler’s price. If in a.d. 1940-1 Hitler had been allowed by these 
three Powers to have his way, peace would have been imposed on the 
World by the establishment of a Pax Germanica that would have relieved 
Mankind from the fear of another world war for as far ahead into the 
future as any human eye could sec. Hitler’s price for this boon had been 
so exorbitant that the three victor Powers’ decision to reject his offer 
was likely to win for them the blessings of Posterity supposing that they 
were now to succeed, between them, in bestowing the same boon on 
Mankind at an appreciably lower cost in the coin of standardization, 
regimentation, injustice, and tyranny. On the other hand, these same 
victors over Hitler would bring down upon their own heads Posterity’s 
curses if they were to allow a third world war to rankle out of their vic¬ 
tory. In denying to Mankind the opportunity of enjoying the substantial 
benefits of an <^ious Pax Germanica, the peoples of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Great Britain had taken upon themselves a bind¬ 
ing moral obligation to provide Mankind with a better world order than 
Hitler’s without inflicting on Mankind the third world war that a Ger¬ 
man victory would have spared them. 

Should ^e ex-victors now fail to accomplish this self-imposed task, 
they must expect to share with the Germans the execrations of an 
intolerably tormented Mankind so long as any memory survived of Man¬ 
kind’s history in the twentieth century of the Christian Era. On the 
other hand, if, between them, they were to succeed in piloting Noah’s 
Ark intact into the still waters of the lagoon beyond the perilous reef, 
they could look forward to being remembered throughout the rest of the 
Human Race’s term of life on Earth as the heroes who, by an un¬ 
precedented moral triumph over the perversity of their own human 
nature, had closed a chapter of human Ustory branded with the ghastly 
mark of Cain* as the abominable Age of Civilization, Human Sacrifice, 
Slavery, and War, and had opened the way for Manl^d to acquit itself 
better than before in its perennial struggle with an innate Original Sin. 
A generation which, in a.d. 1952, was thus bound over to render a strict 
account of a morally onerous stewardship might take heart from the 
words of an Athenian philosopher who had witnessed the breakdown of 
the Hellenic Civilization. 

> Gen. iv. 15, 17, And z3. 
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'In the struggle that will decide whether good or evil is to prevail in us, 
the issue is immeasurably greater than at sight it might seem to be. 
. .. We must do everything that lies in our power to attain to Virtue and 
Wisdom in This Life. The priae is so splen^d and the hope is so great.’* 


(V) PROBABLE FUNCTIONS OF A FUTURE 
WORLD ORDER 

Supposing that a world government were to be established, what 
would its functions be? Presumably these functions would be much the 
same whether the establishment of this prospective world government 
were to be achieved pacifically or at the cost of a third world war, and 
whether it were to remain fixed in its initial form of a domination or 
hegemony exercised by a paramount Power or were eventually to acquire 
a federal constitution in which all the people in a supra-national common¬ 
wealth might hope to receive something like their fair share in the con¬ 
duct of common affairs. Evidently the choice between these divers 
alternative roads might make a world of difference to the possibility of 
a world government’s being able to perform its functions satisfactorily, 
whatever these functions might be; but the functions themselves would 
presumably have been determined in advance by the play of those 
historical forces that, in a.d. 1952, seemed to be making the establish¬ 
ment of some kind of world government, at some price, inevitable. Was 
the nature of these future functions then perhaps already discernible ? 

A world government would be the government of a universal state; 
and the specific characteristics of universal states, as well as the generic 
characteristics of states of all the divers historic species, were revealed 
in the history of Man in Process of Civilization within the last five or 
six thousand years. 

A state was an institution in which part of the psychic power-charge 
of an individual Iiuman being was impounded and combined with parts 
of the power-charges of other men and women to constitute a poo! of 
power at the disposal of persons controlling and operating a govern¬ 
ment. A state might be defined as a piece of social mechanism designed 
for the twin purposes of accumulating power and of applying it; and the 
preservation of the power of a state was consequently bound to be the 
first concern of the persons, whoever these might be, who had one of 
these political pools of power at their command. The most dangerous 
threat to the survival of any parochial state had always been the existence 
of other parochial states within striking distance of it, and therefore the 
most urgent business of any parochial sovereign government had been 
to maintain its own power against encroachments on the part of other 
parochial governments in the same politico-miUtary arena and, if pos¬ 
sible, also to increase its own power at the expense of each and all of its 
neighbours. At the same time, every parochial government had always 
had to fight for the preservation of its power on a domestic front as well 
as on a foreign front, since, even when it was not being threatened by 

* fUto: RespuUiea, 6oii 9, *nti Pkaedo, 114 c, quoted tn V. vl. z 63 . 
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the aggressiveness of some foreign Power, a government would still have 
to reckon with the perennial recalcitrance of its own subjects; and, while 
it might be true that even in the smallest and weakest state the most 
powerful private individual would be impotent to resist the govern¬ 
ment’s wll so long as he was trying to resist it in isolation from his 
fellows, it was an obvious move for a number of individuals to take a leaf 
out of the state’s own book by making common cause among themselves 
in order to pit gainst the pooled power of the state the pooled power of 
a family, clan, fief, faction, class, or interest. 

In view of this possibility of a concerted private challenge to a state’s 
corporate power, the concern felt by every government for the preserva¬ 
tion of its power would force any government to set limits to its subjects’ 
frecdoin of private enterprise. A government could not afford to allow 
any individual subject, and a fortiori not any organized group of sub¬ 
jects, to enjoy an unregulated licence to accumulate and apply pow*er on 
their own private account, even in private relations with one another in 
which the state’s interests were not involved directly and were perhaps 
not involved ostensibly at all. In order to safeguard its authority against 
threats to it on the domestic front, every government found it necessary 
to impose laws on its subjects and to see to it that these laws were 
effectively enforced. States had learnt, for example, that they could not 
afford to let their subjects take the law into their own hands, or even to 
let them keep it in their own hands in spheres in which the application 
and execution of the law had traditionally been, not a public, but a 
private, affair regulated by non-state institutions like the Blood Feud 
and the Wergeld. Equity demanded, of course, that a law drafted, 
promulgated, and enforced in the name of a state by the persons con¬ 
trolling and operating that state’s government should not discriminate 
either to the advantage or to the detriment of any particular member or 
group of members of the political community, and should not be devised 
to serve the selfish interests of the ruling group of members constituting 
the government. In practice, even those states that had achieved the 
highest standards of justice so far known in the history of Civilization 
had never been able to preserve their legislation from being affected to 
some extent by the current domestic balance of power. It would, indeed, 
probably have been possible for a competent student of human affairs, 
possessed of full information about the content and application of the 
laws of any state at any date, to reconstruct, by inference, the domestic 
balance of power prevailing in that state at that time. 

Thus, during the first five or six thousand years of the currency of this 
institution, a struggle—in which the government of every state that had 
ever existed bad been constantly engaged—for the preservation and 
increase of a state’s power had led, in the lives of parochial states, to a 
concentration of governmental activity on two functions: the function 
of competing with foreign Powers by waging war with them for objects 
unattainable by diplomacy and the function of regulating the private 
relations between the state’s own subjects by le^Iation in which the 
current domestic balance of power was invariably reflected to some 
extent. The existence of states had thus been bound up with the 
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of the future as being patently peritura regna, this struggle within their 
bosoms between two competing and ultimately incompatible ideals was 
a new event of abiding interest ^cause the struggle would be bequeathed 
by them to the world government, whatever this might be, that was to 
become the doomed parochial states' residuary legatee. 

In the obscurity that at this time still veiled Man^d’s political future, 
it could at any rate be foreseen that, if and when something in the nature 
of a world government did take shape, the task of maintaining its own 
power would cost it less effort and less anxiety than this had cost any 
universal state known to History. A single authority holding a world¬ 
wide monopoly of the control of atomic energy employable for military 
purposes would not be confronted by any ri^ of its own calibre, and it 
would also not have anything to fear from any residual pockets of 
recalcitrant barbarians in fastnesses encircled by a global polity that 
would already have embraced the rest of Mankind. A world government 
of the future would therefore be free to concentrate its efforts on the 
promotion of human welfare with a singleness of purpose that had not 
been feasible for any universal state in the history of any other society. 

When a future world government eventually went into action in pur¬ 
suit of this objective, what would be likely to be its first move? The 
pursuit of human welfare by political means would raise, as we shall see, 
for any political authority embarking on it the problem of striking a 
balance between the competing claims of individual freedom and social 
justice; but it might be prophesied that this would not be the first con¬ 
cern of a world government in the initial stage of its political operations. 
The best-intentioned world government would not have its hands free 
to work either for Justice or for Liberty or for a practical compromise 
between these two goals of human endeavour unless and until it had 
succeeded in making adequate provision for Police, in the broadest con¬ 
struction of the term, in a world in which all tools had now become 
edged tools and in which every act—deliberate or impulsive, wise or 
foolish—was now charged, no longer just with the innocuously feeble 
force of human muscles, but with the titanically high-powered ‘drive* 
of machinery ‘possessed’ by atomic energy. 


E. TECHNOLOGY, CLASS-CONFLICT, AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

(I) THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

I F the meaning of the word ‘employment’ may be stretched to cover 
not only the amount and the distribution of work and leisure but 
also the spirit in which the work is done and the use to which the leisure 
is put, it would be true to say that the impact of an unprecedentedly 
potent latter-day Western technique on a literally world-wide Western¬ 
izing Society that was still articulated into a number of separate classes 
with widely different standards of living had confronted the heirs of the 
Western Civilization with a problem of employment comparable to the 
problem of government that has been discussed in the preceding chapter. 

Like the problem of government, the problem of employment was 
nothing new in itself; for, if the primary cause of the breakdowns and 
disintegrations of other civilizations in the past had been a failure to get 
rid of war by a voluntary and timely expansion of the scope of govern¬ 
ment from a parochial to an oecumenical range, a secondary cause had 
been a failure to get rid of class-conflict by voluntary and timely changes 
in the distribution of the pressure and product of work and the enjoy¬ 
ment and use of leisure. In this held, however, as in that, the extreme 
difference in degree between a latter-day Western and a previous human 
mastery over Non-Human Nature was tantamount to a difference in 
kind. By putting an unprecedentedly powerful new ‘drive’ into econo¬ 
mic production, a Modem Western technology had made a customary 
social injustice seem remediable and therefore feel intolerable. When 
the new-fangled cornucopia of a mechanized industry had churned out 
fabulous wealth—beyond the dreams of any class in any previous 
generation of this or any other society—for those Western entrepreneurs 
who had sown the seed and reaped the harvest of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, why should wealth and leisure still be monopolized by a privileged 
minority just as they had been before this Modem Western cornucopia 
had been invented?’ Why should not this new-found abundance be 
shared with the Western capitalists by the Western industrial workers, 
and with the Western industrial workers by an Asian, African, and 
Indian-American peasantry that had been herded en masse into a 
world-embracing Western Society’s internal proletariat ? 

This new dream of the possibility of abundance for all Mankind had 
generated unprecedentedly insistent and impatient demands for ‘freedom 
from want’; the vehemence and ubiquity of these demands raised the 

* Tha odious man of srbitmy privilege had been accepted tranquilly, m part of an 
evidently unalterable order of Nature, by a Late Modem Weatem historian who had 
Uved to aee the begimung of the Industrial Revolution in his own country without having 
perceived ita social impHcationa. 

'Such is the constitution of Civil Society that, whilst a few persona are distingxiiahed 
by richea, by honoura, and by knowledge, the body of the people ia condernned to 
obacurity, ignorance, and poverty’ (Gibbon, Edward: The Huuiy of tht Dtelint and 
Fell tff the Roman Empire, chap. li). 
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question whether the productivity of the cornucopia was really in¬ 
exhaustible, as the importunity of the claims upon it assumed it to be; 
and this question could be answered only by solving an equation in 
which there were at least three unknown quantities. 

The first of these unknown quantities was the extent of a latter-day 
Western technology’s potential capacity to satisfy the rising demands of 
a Human Race which was continuing to multiply and was beginning to 
ask for leisure. What were the planet’s reserves of irreplaceable material 
resources in the shape of minerals, and of replaceable xnaterial resources 
in the shape of water-power and crops and livestock and man-power 
and human skill ? How far could the resources so far tapped be made to 
increase their yield by the application of more efficient methods of 
extraction and processing and utilization ? And how far could Mankind’s 
wasting assets in the shape of irreplaceable resources be set off by the 
tapping of alternative resources hitherto unexplored or at any rate un¬ 
exploited ? 

At the opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era the current findings of Western Science suggested to a 
layman’s mind that the Western technology’s capacity was enormous; 
but at the same time the contemporary reactions of Human Nature to 
the impact of the Western technologic^ revolution made it evident that 
there might prove to be practical limitations on this human plane to a 
productivity that might be virtually infinite in abstract terms of techno¬ 
logical potentiality. The production that had been rendered technically 
possible by a continuing and accelerating Industrial Revolution was a 
potentiality that could not be translated into a reality unless and until 
human hands could be found to hew the coal and stoke the fires and 
pull the levers with a will; but the price of the immensely enhanced 
power over Non-Human Nature that Western Man’s mechanical prowess 
had now brought within Mankind’s grasp was a proportionate increase 
in the regimentation of the workers and in the pressure of their work 
upon their life; and their inevitable resistance to these assaults on their 
personal freedom was bound to militate against the realization of those 
technological potentialities that had evoked the current demands for 
freedom from want. 

What was the extent of the sacrifices of personal freedom that the 
workers would be prepared to make for the sake of increasing the size 
of the cake of which they were each now demanding a larger slice ? How 
far would the urban indiwtrial workers go in submitting to ‘scientific 
management’ ? And how far would the primitive peasant majority of 
Mankind go in adopting Western scientific metho<^ of agriculture and 
in accepting limitations on a traditionally sacrosanct right and duty of 
procreation? These questions arc probed further in a later chapter,* and 
the outcome of our examination of them there need not be anticipated 
at this point except for reporting that, at the time of writing, it seemed 
premature to expect to find precise values for these uvo further unknown 
quantities in Mankind’s current economic equation. At this stage the 
most that could be said was that the potenti^ capacity of a latter-day 

I On pp. 563-^ tnd 595-604, below. 
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Western technology to increase production perhaps virtually ad infinitum 
was running a race with the natural human refractoriness of the peasants 
and the industrial workers. The World’s teeming peasantry was threaten¬ 
ing to cancel the benefits of technological progress by continuing to 
raise the numbers of the World’s population pari passu with each suc¬ 
cessive increase in the means of subsistence that Technology might 
achieve. The industrial workers were threatening to cancel the benehts 
of technological progress by restricting production through trade-union 
practices pari passu with each successive increase in the p>otentialities of 
productivity thanks to the triumphal march of scientific invention. 

(11) THE SITUATION AFTER THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 

At the opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era the outstanding feature in Mankind’s situation on the 
economico-social plane in a world that was then undergoing a Western 
Industrial Revolution was a tug-of-war between a regimentation that 
was being imposed on Human Nature by the mechanization of the 
World’s work and an obstinate human impulse to strive for freedom 
from regimentation, even if regimentation was the obligatory purchase- 
price of freedom from want. 

The crux of the situation was the hard fact that, in Human Life, 
mechanization and police were as inseparable as Siamese twins, For 
Human Nature this was an unpalatable truth; yet any living observer 
of the age of sixty years or upwards who found himself shying at this 
truth would be compelled to look it in the face if, on any journey that 
he ever made by car, he compared the spectacle that now flashed past 
his eyes with his memory of what the traffic on the roads had been like 
in his childhood. Down to the close of the nineteenth century a trickle 
of horse-drawn and hand-pushed vehicles had been exempt from police 
control because it had been too slow and too thin to put life and limb in 
any serious jeopardy if drivers were left to their own devices. By con¬ 
trast, on a twentieth-century road crowded with swift passenger-cars 
and ponderous lorries, travelling would have been, not merely perilous, 
but impracticable if the traffic bad not been elaborately regidated, and 
if the regulations had not been strictly enforced. This change in the 
regime of the road, which we have noticed already in another context,* 
was an apt simile of the progressive encroachments on human freedom 
that were being imposed upon Mankind by a progressive increase in 
Man’s command over Non-Human Nature and a consequent increase 
in the power-charge of men’s actions in their encounters with one 
another. 

An observer of this struggle between Technology’s demand for 
discipline and Human Nature’s recalcitrance to regimentation might 
find his impressions affected by the light in which he happened to be 
viewing the scene. From the technician’s angle of vision the recalcitrant 
industrial workers’ attitude might appear almost childishly unreasonable. 

I In III. iii. 209-11. 
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Were these people really blind to a truth that ^^-as one of the truisms of 
Hmnan Life? Had they never acquired the common knowledge that 
every desirable object has its price? Would they insist on demanding 
the ‘freedom from want’ which the technician’s cornucopia could churn 
out, without reconciling themselves to the discipline that was the con¬ 
dition fine qua non for the successful performance of the technician’s 
white magic ? This indictment of the industrial workers’ attitude might 
seem unanswerable to our observer so long as he was viewing the scene 
from the technician’s standpoint; but as soon as he exchanged this for 
the historian’s he might find himself seeing the same spectacle with 
different eyes. An historian would draw the spectator's attention to a 
string of historical facts. The Western Industrial Revolution had started 
in an eighteenth-century Great Britain; at that time and place an 
exceptionally high degree of freedom from regimentation on the econo- 
mico-sodal plane had been enjoyed by at least a minority of the popula¬ 
tion, particularly by the Whig landlords and by the Nonconformist 
business men; ’ members of this economically free and powerful minority 
had been the creators of the industrial system of mechanized production; 
and the pre-industrial freedom of enterprise which these pioneers of 
Industrialism had inherited from a previous social dispensation had been 
the inspiration and life-blood of the new economico-social dispensation 
that their initiative had conjured into existence. 

Moreover, the industrial entrepreneurs' pre-industrial spirit of freedom, 
which had been the primum mobile of the Industrial Revolution, con¬ 
tinued to be its driving-force in the next chapter of the story; for, in the 
souls of the ‘capitalists’ who became the first masters of the new econo¬ 
mic power-machine in virtue of having been its makers, this pristine 
£thos did not immediately succumb to the antithetical spirit of regi¬ 
mentation that was innate in their monstrous creature. While, however, 
the captains of Industry thus continued for a season to elude the fate 
of being crushed by a steam-roller of their own manufacture, this fate 
was the birthmark of the new urban industrial working class that the 
pioneers of Industrialism had called into existence to be the servitors 
of their new machines.* The industrial working class felt from the out¬ 
set, in their full weight, the ciushing effects upon human life of a 
triumphant Technology’s success in mastering a previously intractable 
Non-Human Nature. In a previous context* we have watched Tech¬ 
nology liberating Man’s economic activities from the tyrannies of the 
cycle of Day-and-Night and the cycle of the Seasons; but, in the act of 


■ The return of the English Noncortforrnists to power on the economic plane after 
their exclusion from power on the political plane haa been noticed in HI. iti. 334 and 
358, n. X. 

* This new induatrial worldne claaa in the interior of the Western World had been 
cursed with the aame conj^oitaf unhappiness as the new intelligentata in the Russian 
and other non-Westem societies that hao been caught in the Western Civilixation’a net; 
and the cause of the unhappiness was evidently the same in the two caaes. Either of these 
two new ebsses had been called into existence artificially and hastily for the purpose of 
performing a new social function for which there was an urgent demand; and the society 
that had commandeered the new class’s professional services had not provided for its new 
servants' human needs. Beth the Industrial Proletariat and the Intelligentsia were, in 
fact, proletarians in the original sense of being ’in' Society without being 'of it. For the 
Intelligentsia, tee V. v. 154-4; for the Proletariat, see I. L 41, n. 3, and p. 597, below. 

J On pp. 306-JO, above. 
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setting Human Life free on one plane from an ancient servitude to the 
stars in their courses, Technology had been enslaving Man on another 
plane to Man himself by removing a buffer which Non-Human Nature 
had formerly interposed between the freedom of human souls and the 
impact on Man of Man’s owm collective material power. 

In an agrarian economy out of which the new industrial working 
class had been uprooted, the incidence of Man’s w'ork upon Man’s life 
had been rationed and regulated, not by a trial of strength between 
conflicting human wills championing divergent human interests, but by 
inexorably recurrent astronomical events—the fall of Night, the advent 
of Winter’s frost or Summer’s drought, the onset of the Monsoon— 
whose incidence Homo Agricola was impotent to elude. When these 
blindly beneficent non-human interruptions of Man’s economic activity 
had l^en overcome by the invention of industrial plant capable of 
running without a pause for twenty-four hours in the day and for 
365 days in the year, the workers in this plant found themselves under 
pressure of a new force—‘heavy as frost, and deep almost as life’’—that 
bore harder on human souls than any tyranny of Inanimate Nature to 
which they had ever been exposed. This unfamiliar force that had sub¬ 
stituted itself for the vanquished forces of Nature was Man’s own 
collective material power. It lost nothing of its psychic ‘drive’ in being 
brought to bear upon the lives of its living victims ^ong the driving-belt 
of a physical machine; and in this perspective an industrial working 
class’s recalcitrance to the demands of a technique that promised, 
at the price of discipline, to set Mankind free from want might wear 
the appearance, not of a perverse impulse to hinder Mankind from 
breaking the bonds of Non-Human Nature, but of an heroic struggle to 
keep human souls free from regimentation by Leviathan. 

The trade-union organiaation and procedure that were the new 
industrial workine class’s characteristic contributions to the structure 
of the Western Society were, indeed, legacies from the same pre- 
industrial paradise of private enterprise that had bred the €thos and 
activity of the industrial entrepreneurs. Looked at as instruments for 
enabling the workers to hold their own in their struggle with their 
employers, the trade unions were, in fact, creatures ot^e self-same 
social dispensation as their ‘capitalist’ antagonists. Privately Organized 
Labour, no less than Privately Organized Capital, stood or fell with 
a regime in which the terms of trade and the distribution of the product 
of economic activity were determined by bargaining between private 
parties in a public arena in which the local state confined its intervention 
to the negative role of holding the ring for these private competitors. 
Freedom of private economic enterprise was the air which trade unions, 
as well as ‘capitalist’ employers of labour, breathed; and this truth had 
been demonstrated by the common fate of both these gladiators in states 
which, in the intervi between the First and the Second World War, 
bad been captured by totalitarian regimes. 

In Russia after the Communist Revolution of aj>. X917 the liquida- 

• Wordkworth, W.: Od* «i Intimations of Immottality from RtcoUections of Early 
ChiUhood. 
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tion of the private employers of labour had been followed by a Gleieh- 
ickaltung of the trade unions; in Germany after the National-Socialist 
Revolution of a.d. 1933 the liquidation of the trade unions had been 
followed by a GUicKchaltung of the capitalists. Conversely, in Great 
Britain after the General Election of aj). 1945, under a Labour govern¬ 
ment whose programme was to take the ownership of industrial enter¬ 
prises out of private hands without trenching upon the sacrosanctity 
of personal freedom, the workers in the nationalized industries never 
thought of dissolving their trade unions or renouncing their right to 
promote their own private interests by means of collective bargaining 
backed by the sanction of collective strikes. In their dealings with the 
new public boards of management they plied these well-tried weapons 
as vigorously as they had ever plied them in their dealings with the 
state’s private predecessors in the ownership of these particular means 
of production. 

The diverse local histories of Great Britain, Germany, and Russia 
since a.d. 1917 thus presented, between them, a conclusive proof that 
the purpose for which the trade unions had originally been created, 
and for which they were still being maintained in all industrialized 
countries not yet captured by totalitarian political regimes, was to serve 
the workers as weapons in a struggle against regimentation; and, con¬ 
sidering that the workers’ will to freedom was thus not open to question, 
it was significant that the workers had not succeeded in finding any 
other effective means of resisting the pressure of a collective human 
material power than the desperate e.\pcdient of counter-regimenting 
themselves.* The pioneers of the trade-union movement had perceived 
from the outset that the workers’ potential power of numbers was the 
one asset on their side that they could pit against the power derived by 
their employers from their control of the means of production. It had 
been obvious that this power of numbers could be made effective only 
through action that was both collective and disciplined; and thus the 
proletarian Western fathers of Trade Unionism, confronted by an 
aggressive Western capitalist dominant minority, had found themselves 
in the same dilemma as the non-Western fathers of Herodianism when 
these had been confronted by an aggressive Western World. The victims 
of aggression must either abandon the struggle or adopt their aggressive 
adversaries’ weapons if they were to pursue the struggle with any hope 
of success; and accordingly the industrial workers had found themselves 
constrained to introduce their arch-enemy—regimentation—into the 
inner ward of their castle as an indispensable auxiliary in the defence 
of the outer ward against the assaults of the self-same adversary. They 
had had to impose regimentation upon themselves in order to resist its 

* Professor WUIiem McNeill comments: ‘It there not a will to conform which is in 
constant tension with the will to freedom ^ I conceive of this teoaion as being parallel to 
the instinct of woriimanship and the impulse to scamp work; and that most, if not all, 
men exhibit each of these contrary impulses in greater or lesser degree.’ 

The present writer would not deny the existence of this will to conform. He would 
merely suggest that in a mechanized twentieth-century Westernizing World the loyalty 
of the trade unionist, as against the skill of the craftsman, was the ideal towards vrhich 
a perennial will to conform was steering a majority of the living generation of industrial 
workers. 
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imposition upon them by their employers, and this tragic paradox was 
a demonstration of a rampant Technology’s unholy power to regiment 
human souls by hook or by crook. 

The workers had been moved to resist re^mcntation by the same 
spirit of freedom, inherited from a pre-industnal past, that had inspired 
the entrepreneurs to make the Industrial Revolution and thereby to put 
the workers under pressure; and this pre-industrial £thos had been the 
psychic counterpart of an economic dispensation in which each indi¬ 
vidual worker had at least seen the results of his labours, even when he 
had not reaped the reward, and had therefore found himself able to 
work with zest—not because he had been able to count upon pocketing 
an equitable share of the profits of his o^vn exertions, but because, even 
when he had been sweated and fleeced, his work had been intrinsically 
effective and significant and therefore psychologically satisfying. By 
contrast, under an industrial economic dispensation under which the 
pressure of the work upon the worker had, as we have seen, become 
overwhelming owing to the removal of ancient automatic safeguards, 
the chefs-d'oeuvre of Technology that had swept those safeguards away 
had mechanized the processes of Industry to so high a degree, and had 
carried the Division of Labour to such extremes, that the factory hand’s 
work had become intrinsically impersonal, monotonous, and infantile. 

*We invent the machinery of mass-production, and, for the sake of 
cheapening the unit, we develop output on a gigantic scale. Almost auto¬ 
matically ^e machine delivers a stream of articles in the creation of which 
the workman has had little part. He has lost the joy of craftsmanship, the 
old satisfaction in something accomplished through the conscientious 
exercise of care and skill.’* 

The effect of these psychologically imtoward technological improve¬ 
ments had been, inevitably, to m^c a worker’s attitude towards his 
work defensive and negative, like a schoolboy’s attitude towards an 
uncongenial imposition.* 

Thus the workers’ resistance to regimentation at die hands of an 
external power had driven them into regimenting themselves. In fighting 
against the fate of being turned into robots in the factory, they had 
imposed on themselves the fate of serving as soldiers in a trade-union 
phalanx; and at the time of writing it was not easy to see how either 
f^atc could be exorcized, for by this time it was already evident that the 
external pressure on the industrial workers could not be relieved by the 


I Sir Alfred Ewing in « preudentiat addreat delivered on the 3tit Augtut, 193a, at 
York, to the Britiah Aaaociauon for the Advancement of Scionce. Another paaaage of thia 
addrm haa t»en auoted already in thia Study in III. iii. an. 

> Profeaaor William McNeill commenta: ’la there not an ioatinct of workmanahip 
that may act aa an antidote to the trade untoniat and civil aervant apirit?' The preaent 
writer would not deny either the exiatence of this inatinct or ita pertinacity* He would 
merely auggeat that, in a mechanized twentieth-century Weatemizini^ World, Techno¬ 
logy waa tilting the balance adveraely for the instinct of workmanship and favourably 
for a workers' resistance movement against the social effect of physical machinery which, 
at the current power of ita 'drive', waa threatening to serve aa an instrument for placing 
the would'be ct^taman at the mercy of a collective human aocial pressure instead of 
promising to serve as a tool for enabling him to express hia own individuality in and 
through ^ work. 
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comparatively simple measure, on which such high hopes had once 
been set, of ^ing the means of production out of private hands.* 

This was no radical remedy because, under the industrial dispensa* 
tion, the private employer was in truth no longer the ultimate villain 
of the piece. Oppression by profiteering private employers or by rack- 
renting private landlords had, after all, ^en the lot of many workers 
in the histories of many societies, including the W'estem Society itself, 
in the days before the advent of a Western Machine Age; and before 
this Western Industrial Revolution, as well as after it, economic oppres¬ 
sion had provoked resistance among its victims. Yet, under those pre- 
industrial dispensations, this resistance had never organized itself on 
trade-union lines and had never displayed the trade-union spirit; and 
the explanation of these new departures in the character of the resistance 
movement was that under the new industrial dispensation the personal 
oppressor who was the workers’ familiar bugb^r had been reduced, 
by his own revolutionary achievement, from his age-old status of being 
one of the principals in a confiict between two human antagonists to 
the novel sutus of being merely the personal agent of an impersonal 
force. The pressure against whi^ the industrial workers were reacting 
could not be removed by eliminating the private employer, because this 
was a new pressure inherent in the new technique of miachine industry. 
So costly an initial capital investment could not be made to yield an 
economically adequate return on the outlay unless the wheels were kept 
revolving at full speed, night and day, year in and year out; and, while 
it was true that a private owner of the plant would therefore be bound 
to press the human tenders of these Satanic mills to make the utmost 
exertions that the management could wring out of them, any public 
owner—municipality, community, or state alike—would be bound for 
the same reasons to do likewise. 

Thus the change from private to public ownership could not abate 
a pressure that was being exerted on the industriaJ workers by the 
impersonal force of a mechanized technique; and, indeed, the repre¬ 
sentation of this impersonal oppressor by a public instead of a private 
agent made the trade unions’ ta^ of conducting the workers’ resistance 
movement a more difficult one psychologically and politically. In con¬ 
tending with the ci~dtvmt private employers before the bar of public 
opinion, the trade unions had been able to put their adversaries *on 
the spot* by manoeuvring them into the invidious role of harpies who 
were so bent upon grinding the faces of the poor that, rather than give 
the workers their due, they were prepared to deprive the public of 
essential economic services by forcing the workers to resort to a strike 
as their only practicable means of redress. It was not so easy to bring 
odium upon a public authority by accusing it of being actuated by 
motives of personal cupidity. A public authority was indeed as awkward 

' This wu not to ny that m a mechamzed aocie^ it was risht or wiM or feasible to 
leave Private Property uncurbed now that this traditional institution wu being chafed 
^ the new toctaf force of IndustriaUam with an unprecedentedly powerful new ‘drive*. 
*rhis point has been touched upon in IV. iv. ipi-a. The measures for curbing Private 
Property, without abolishing it, that were being taken in Great Britain on the morrow 
of the Second World War are noticed on pp. s« 8 - 93 i below. 
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an antagonist for a trade union as Peer Gynt’s legendary obstructor 
the Bdig.* The industrial workers' ultimate adversary was an impersonal 
collective human material power which was both more potent and more 
elusive than a personal villain; no man knew how to put asunder a 
Leviathan that the Western Industrial Revolution had joined toother;* 
and this last enemy might well prove to be almost as tenacious as Death.’ 
Indeed, the constant, and at the same time constantly accelerating, pro¬ 
gress of Western technological invention—a progress of which the end 
was not, as yet, in sight—threatened to continue to key up the pressure 
on the industrial workers to ever higher degrees of severity; and the 
response of the workers to this mounting challenge seemed bound to 
be a progressive accentuation of the trade-union movement’s charac¬ 
teristically defensive and negative ethos. 

If this probable aggravation of the inauspicious elements in the 
industrial workers’ spirit was a gloomy prospect, it was also an awe¬ 
inspiring spectacle to see the Western middle class beginning to take 
a road on which the Western working class's feet had been set long 
since. The period between the achievement of the Industrial Revolution 
and the outbreak of the First World War in A.t). 1914—a period that 
had lasted for about a century and a half in Great Britain and for about 
half a century in Germany and in the United States—had been the 
Western middle class’s golden age; but the new era which the First 
World War had inaugurated had seen this Western middle class fall, 
in their turn, into the adversity to which the Industrial Revolution had 
condemned the industrial workers in the act of calling them into 
existence. 

In the nventieth-century history of the Western middle class the 
liquidation of the bourgeoisie in Russia in and after the Bolshevik 
Revolution of A.D. 1917, which had been the first portent in a series, 
had not been the most significant one; for Russia was a recently and 
imperfectly Westernized country in which the Western social pheno¬ 
menon of a bourgeoisie bad been something exotic. The bourgeoisie in 
Germany that had been ruined after the War of a.d. 1914-18 by the 
social and economic consequences of Germany’s military defeat had, 
by contrast, been part and parcel of the native Western middle class; 
but this load disaster might p>erhaps be interpreted as being the special 
nemesis of the German bourgeoisie’s peculiar perversity, and might 
then be written off as one of those ‘partial events’ that could not 
‘essentially injure’ the Western middle class’s ‘general state of happi¬ 
ness’.* A more accurate index of the fortunes and tendencies of the 
Western middle class in this age was to be found in the contemporary 
social histories of Great Britain and the other English-speaking cotin- 
tries, since in these countries the middle class was as deeply rooted as 
it was anywhere in the Western World, while, in contrast to its fate 
in the Continental Western countries, it had suffered less severely in 

> Ibsen, Kenrik: Pttr Gynt, Act 11, scene vii. 

s Mstt. xuc. 6. * I Cor. xr. 26. 

* See Gibbon, Edwtrd: Tht History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
*Gener»l Oteervstions on the FsU of the Romsn Empire in the West', at the end of 
chap, xxxviti. 
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the English-speaking countries—and this even in Great Britain—from 
the direct impact even of the Second World War. The recent history 
of the middle class in the English-speaking countries thus seemed more 
likely to reveal the ‘secular’ trend of the Western middle class's current 
soci^ evolution, in so far as it might be possible to identify this social 
trend by isolating it from contemporaneous military and political vicis¬ 
situdes. It was therefore significant that in the English-speaking 
countries too—in Great Britain first and foremost, but also in the rest 
in divers degrees—this age had seen the middle class begin to lose both 
its nineteenth-century prosperity and its sanguine pre-industrial fithos. 
The psychological change was more portentous than the economic, 
since it was in virtue of its pre-industrial £thos that the middle class had 
made the industrial fortune that was now slipping out of its hands. 

During the period between the Industrie Revolution and the out¬ 
break of the First World War, the distinguishing psychological charac¬ 
teristic of the middle class, by contrast with the contemporary spirit 
of the clerical workers as well as the industrial working class, had been 
its unabated zest for work. 

In the citadel of Capitalism on Manhattan Island there had been 
a trivial yet significant illustration of this difference of attitude as 
recently as the year a.d. 1949. In that year the financial houses on Wall 
Street were trying, without success, to induce their shorthand-typists, 
by offers of special remuneration at high overtime rates, to reconsider 
a collective decision to refuse henceforth to attend at their offices on 
Saturday mornings. The shorthand-typists’ employers were eager to 
devote their own Saturday mornings to work for the sake of retaining 
the profits that they would forfeit if they were to submit to this shorten¬ 
ing of their onn working week; but they had ceased to be able to do 
their own work without having shorthand-typists in attendance to assist 
them, and they found themselves unable to persuade these indispensable 
collaborators in their business of money-making that the game of 
working on Saturdays was worth the candle. The shorthand-typists 
took the stand that one day’s, or even one half-day’s, additional leisure 
w-as worth more to them than any monetary inducement for with¬ 
drawing their demand for this amenity. Additional money in their 
pockets was of no use to them if they had to earn it at the price of 
forgoing the additional leisure without which they would have no time 
for spending it. In this choice between money and life, they opted for 
life at the cost of letting the money go, and their employers did not 
succeed in persuading them to change their minds. By a.d. 1952 It had 
begun to look as if, so far from the Wall Street shorthand-typists ever 
being brought round by a monetary inducement to the Wall Street 
financiers’ point of view, the financiers might eventually be converted 
by economic adversity to the standpoint of the typists; for by this date 
even Wall Street was beginning to feel a breeze that had already chilled 
once sanguine hearts in Lombard Street. 

In the twentieth century of the Christian Era the Western middle 
class’s opportunities for doing profitable business were being progres¬ 
sively reduced in one Western centre of capitalist activity after another; 
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and these economic reverses were having depressing effects upon the 
middle-class ethos. The middle class’s traditional zest for work was 
now being sapped by a progressive restriction of the field for private 
enterprise and a progressive regimentation of the remnant of private 
enterprise that v.'aa being permitted provisionally to 8 ur\ 4 vc. Inflation 
and taxation were conspiring to make nonsense of the sovereign middle- 
class virtues of strenuous earning and thrifty saving by robbing these 
ascetic activities of their sybaritic rewards. A rising cost of living was 
conspiring with a simultaneously rising standard of living to reduce the 
size of middle-class families. The loss of personal domestic service was 
threatening to undermine the middle class’s professional efficiency. The 
loss of leisure was threatening to undermine its culture. 

These blows that were raining down upon a twentieth-century 
Western middle class were hitting the man in the oflice less hard than 
the woman in the home; for, in order to make both ends meet when 
a falling income was failing to keep abreast of a rising budget, a middle- 
class housewife might find herself compelled—like so many working- 
class housewives in an earlier phase of ^e Industrial Age—to do two 
men’s work by keeping house and earning a salary simultaneously. 
Neither a reduction m the size of middle-class families nor an improve¬ 
ment in domestic labour-saving contrivances could avail to save the 
middle-class married woman from being saddled with a burden of 
overwork from which her husband was exempted by a physical dis¬ 
ability to bear children and by a degree of professional specialization 
which (in West European countries, though not in the United States) 
restricted his competence to be a help in the house. By contrast, his 
wife, who was still the only member of the family partnership who 
could bear and bring up the children and could make the house a home, 
had now also won for herself the opportunity of widening her horizon, 
or had exposed herself to the liabili^ of adding to her labours, by taking 
on ‘men’s work’ as well, thanks to the provision of higher education 
for girls as well as boys in Western countries within the last hundred 
years. In the very generation in which these new educational facilities 
had made it possible for middle-class women to take up professional 
careers in a world of affairs that had previously been ^e male sex’s 
monopoly, the self-same social and economic revolution had deprived 
them, in their homes, of the paid help of domestic servants, and unpaid 
help of maiden aunts, sisters, and daughters, which had been enjoyed 
by middle-class married women of earlier generations who had had no 
duties or interests outside the domestic circle; and these two contem¬ 
poraneous but antithetical changes in her circumstances had placed 
the highly educated and professionally competent twentieth-century 
Western wife and mother in a dilemma in which the acceptance of 
either of two alternatives spelled frustration. She found herself con¬ 
fronted with an unhappy choice between resigning herself to be a house¬ 
hold drudge, without the leisure to turn her education to any account, 
and forcing herself to carry the intolerably heavy load of two simul¬ 
taneous full-time jobs. In the Western middle class’s twentieth-century 
crisis, as in the Western working class’s nineteenth-century crisis, the 
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wife and mother was, in fact, both the heroine and the victim of the 
tragedy.* 

Meanwhile the Western middle-class woman’s brother, husband, and 
son were in process of making a change of professional occupation 
which entailed a corresponding change of attitude and outlook. A 
nineteenth-century social and economic revolution in the life of the 
Western working class which had transported the manual worker from 
the field to the factory, and had transmuted his Sthos from the husband¬ 
man’s into the trade rinionist’s, was now finding its counterpart in the 
history of the Western middle class in a twentieth-century revolution 
which was turning private business men and profession^ men into 
employees of governments or of non-govemmental business concerns 
that were almost equally impersonal because they were on an almost 
equally large scale ;* and this change from being their own employers 
to being Leviathan’s employees was producing a corresponding change 
of ^thos in these middle-class workers’ souls in their turn. 

The twentieth-century Western middle class’s progressive exodus 
out of pnvate enterprise into public service or into its psychological 
equivalent in the service of giant non-govemmental corporations had 
been bringing with it gains, as well as losses, for the Western Society. 
The principal gain—and this was a notable one—was the subordination 
of the egoistic motive of making personal economic profits to the 
altruistic motive of serving the public interest; and the social value of 
this change of personal objectives and moral ideals could be measured 
by the effects of corresponding changes in the histories of other civiliza¬ 
tions in which the sequel was on record. In the histories of the Hellenic, 
Sinic, and Hindu civilizations, for example, the social rallies inaugurated 
by the establbhment of universal states had been signalized and 
achieved—in so far as the credit for a complex corporate achievement 
can be assigned to any one of the contributing factors—by the redirec¬ 
tion of a hitherto predatory class’s ability and experience to serve social, 
instead of anti-social, en^.^ Augustus and his successors had made 
good civil servants out of predatory Roman business men of the ’eques¬ 
trian’ class; Han Liu Pang and his successors had made them out of 
predatory feudal gentry bred by the contending Sinic parochial states; 
Cornwallis and his successors had made them out of predatory com¬ 
mercial agents of the British East India Company. 

The beneficence of the social effects of these acts of moral redemption 
had been proportionate to the magnitude of the spiritual revolution in 
each case. Yet, in each case likewise, the social rally signalized in a uni¬ 
versal state had been ephemeral; and a good civil service had so far 

< At the cost of beirins this excessive burden, the women members of the W^tem 
Society in its post-Modern Age had won for themselves s position in which the World's 
work, outside sa well as inside the home, would have come to a standstill if the women 
had gone on strike. The simultaneous entiy of the women and the indtsstrial workers 
upon the suge in thia act of the drama of Western history had ita parallel in Hellenic 
history in the likewise simultaneous entry of the women and the slaves upon the stage 
in a posi-Alexandrine A«. 

* Professor William McNeill comments: The transformation of the owner-manager- 
entrepreneur into the salaried manager ia very striking in the United States and dse- 
where, and is almost, if not quite, as aignificant as the rise of the civil service itself.* 

» See V. V. 35-58. 
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never proved able to stage a recovery from more than a single relapse, 
and therefore never able to avert ^e ultimate dissolution of a dis¬ 
integrating society. This ultimate failure of a mission that had achieved 
so striking an initial success was to be explained, in these previous 
cases, by the ambivalence of a civil-service l^os in which the sovereign 
virtue of moral integrity was counter-balanced by a lack of zest, a dis¬ 
inclination to take the initiative or to incur rislu, and an impulse to 
play for personal safety which could militate against the public interest 
p severely as a thirst to acquire personal power and weidth; and these 
inauspicious defensive and negative characteristics of an historic civil- 
service dthos were all now being displayed by twentieth-century 
Western middle-class civil servants who, at the time of writing, were 
serving, in the administration of parochial peritura regna, an apprentice¬ 
ship for their future task of organizing and maintaining a world 
government. 

When we look into the causes of a civil-service ithos which the 
twentieth-century Western civil servant thus shared with his profes¬ 
sional counterparts in the histories of other civilizations, we find that 
this £thos was the response to the challenge of pressure exerted by 
a machine which bore no less hardly upon human souls for being 
constructed out of psychic instead of metallic materials. To tend the 
machinery of a highly organized state administering many millions of 
subjects was, indeed, as soul-destroying a task as stoking a furnace, 
minding a power-loom, or performing a repetitive set of scientifically 
managed physical movements in an assembly plant. The sheer magni¬ 
tude of the scale of civil-service operations dwarfed and dominated any 
single concrete piece of civil-service business, with the consequence 
that, in any official action which a civil servant had to take, his decision 
was apt to be determined less by the actual merits of the case in point 
than by a calculation of the precedents which this or that course of 
action might or might not create. 

This effect of the administrative machine in setting a negative rather 
than a positive impress on its servants’ £thos was enhanced by the vein 
of caprice and tyranny in the £thos of any public administrative 
machine’s sovereign lords and masters. One of the arch-fallacies in a 
nineteenth-century Western optimistic estimate of the capabilities of 
Homo PoUticus had been the fatuous postulate that the occupational 
vices of an individual autocrat would be automatically exorcized by the 
trick of putting autocracy into commission. The truth was that an 
enlightened individual autocrat, however rare a bird he might have 
been, had proved himself, by occasional visitations, to be a bona fide 
natural species, whereas the legendary nineteenth-century enlightened 
parliament or electorate was as chimerical a figment of the imagination 
as Sinbad’s Ore or Herodotus’s Phoenix. 

In their short history up to date, Western parliaments elected on 
a wide franchise had quickly betrayed their historical paternity by 
emulating the bad behaviour of an English King Henry VIII and a 
French IGng Louis XIV; these parliamentary corporate despots’ con¬ 
stituents had been lax or incompetent in exercising their constitutional 
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right and duty of bringing their elected representatives to book; the 
brunt of the consequent corporate abuse of power by parliaments had 
fallen upon their slave-household of civil servants; and the effect of 
this arbitrary parliamentary regime on the administrative action of these 
latter-day Western civil servants who found themselves in the plight 
of an Ottoman Padishah’s quUar had been to set up a second impedi¬ 
ment to the decision of cases on their merits; for if the first question 
that a conscientious civil servant must ask himself was ‘What awkward 
precedents for the service might this decision create?’ the second ques¬ 
tion that a cautious civil servant must ask himself was ‘What awkward 
parliamentary questions for me might this decision evoke ?’ There were 
thus two irrelevant stumbling-blocks to be surmounted before the 
merits of a case could obtain consideration from the civil servant who 
would be called to account eventually over the outcome of whatever 
action had been taken or been withheld on his advice; and, since, in 
becoming a civil servant, he had not ceased to be a human being, it 
was inevitable that his conduct should be influenced by a personal 
anxiety to be in a strong position in any future reckoning, as welt as 
by an impersonal concern not to compromise the interests of the public 
service by creating an unfortunate precedent. 

It was also inevitable that civil servants should take personal advan¬ 
tage, against the public interest, of a notorious trait of parliamentary 
psychology. Civil servants had learnt from a long experience that, while 
a parliament was usually quick to notice and resent even the slightest 
damage to the public interest that might be traceable to a civil servant’s 
recommendation of some positive action, the same corporate autocrat 
could usually be trusted not to visit upon a civil servant any propor¬ 
tionately condign punishment for a sin of omission, even when the 
sinner’s failure to perform his public duty of recommending that 
positive action should be taken liad been the cause of a public cata¬ 
strophe. This bad habit of parliaments was as pertinent to the civil 
servant’s professional work and personal interests as it was irrational in 
itself and inimical to the common weal; and a parliamentary practice 
of putting a premium upon sins of omission thus worked together with 
an administrative concern for the avoidance of awkward precedents to 
write ‘Thou shalt not’ into the exordium of each commandment in the 
civil servant’s decalogue. 

It would thus appear that, in the twentieth century, the psychic 
steam-roller of a ponderous public administration was crushing the 
business man turned civil servant as remorselessly as, in the nineteenth 
century, the metallic steam-roller of a ponderous industrial plant had 
crushed the husbandman turned machine-tender. A pressure that had 
made the industrial worker curl up like a hedgehc^ had made the civil 
servant mortify himself like a monk; two defensive reactions that were 
so widely diverse in their outward manifestations were nevertheless 
substantially identical in their psychological effect; and this pervasive 
psychological consequence of a penetrating technological revolution was 
inauspicious for the prospects of the Western Society in whose bosom 
this revolution had taken place. 
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While the breaking of the spirit of any class was, of course, bound 
to be damaging to the spiritual health of any body social in which this 
spiritual disaster occurred, the damage already suffered by the Western 
Society in consequence of the nineteenth-century tribulations of its 
working class might prove not to have been so grave as the further 
damage that the Western middle class's twentieth-century tribulations 
were now threatening to inflict upon an already ailing Western social 
constitution. The progressive depotentiation of the Western middle 
class’s characteristic pre-industrial spirit was fraught with a serious 
threat to the stability, and even to the survival, of a world-wide 
Westernizing Industrie society, because the Western middle class was 
the heart of this oecumenical body social;* it was the creative minority 
that had originally brought this body social into being and had subse¬ 
quently kept it alive; and it had achieved all this in virtue of being 
animated by the pre-industrial ethos that was now showing signs of 
succumbing to the pressure of the same impersonal collective human 
material power that had already crushed the Western working class. 
*A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump’,* and ‘salt is good’;* 'but if 
the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned?’* 

In the cosmic imagery of an Atomic Age the pre-industrial temper 
of the Western middle class might be likened to the physical tone of 
the inner core of the Sun. In that titanic physical power-house in the 
current aeon, the temperature stood at a height at which the physical 
effect was a continual annihilation of atoms; this physical process was 
perpetually releasing a physical energy of enormous potency; and the 
discharge of this energy into the Sun’s field of radiation might produce 
utterly diverse effects on any physical object that the out-streaming 
waves encountered in their passage, according to the distance of this 
object from the radiating energy’s solar source and the corresponding 
degree of the energy’s intensity at the moment when it made its impact. 

A solar energy whose genial warmth had rendered it physically pos¬ 
sible for Life to make its epiphany, and thereafter to maintain itself in 
being, on the surface of the planet Terra, might nevertheless one day 
fulfil the cosmological predictions of the Stoic school of Hellenic philo¬ 
sophers by melting the same planet into a gaseous vapour if a school of 
mid-twentieth-century Western cosmologists was right in predicting 
that the Sun was destined, in one of the future chapters of its history, 
to swell to a size at which it would envelop not only the Earth but also 
some, at least, of the remoter planets.* On the other hand, w'hcn, in 
a further chapter, subsequent to that, the Sun shrivelled and cooled 
into a ‘black dwarf ’—and this was believed by Western astronomers 
at this date to be the inevitable ultimate destiny of every star ever 
spawned in any nebula—the solar furnace would then have lost, utterly 

< This indispensable role of the Western middle cisss in the life of s Westemiiing 
Worid Society could have been conveyed bv an Hellenic political adentitt, without resort 
to a simile, by saying that the Western middle class was the troAfrev^ (i.e. the effective 
and responsible governing body) of an oecumenical woAirefa. 

* Gal. V. 9. > Mark ix. 50; Luke xiv. 34. 

* Luke xiv. 34: cp. Matt. v. 13 and Mark ix. 50. 

* Sec Hoyle, Fred: Th« Naturt 0/ tlt 4 t/mverM (Oxford 1950 > Blackwell), p. 40. 
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and forever, its once seemingly inexhaustible capacity to radiate energy 
cither for the weal or for the woe of terrestrial living creatures. ‘Fear 
no more the heat of the Sun’ vrould then be Everyman’s posthumous 
consolation; and the exhaustion of the Sun’s energy, which would thus 
have guaranteed any survivors among the dead star’s planets against 
the danger of a repetition of a life<destroying conflagration, would also 
have extinguished all hope of any return of a genial warmth which, in 
the chapter before that, had given Life on Earth its oppormnity. 

This story—true or fabulous—of successive vicissitudes in the inten¬ 
sity, and consequently in the effect, of a physical energy radiating from 
the Sun might serve as a parable to expound the Western middle class’s 
role in the Modem and post-Modem chapters of Western history. Here 
was an clement in the Western body social whose radiant encrCT had 
threatened in the sixteenth century to consume all the non-Western 
civilizations on the face of the Oikoumeni in a veritably Zenonian cul¬ 
tural world-conflagration, and had then threatened in the nineteenth 
century to consume a native Western working class in the burning fiery 
furnace of an Industrial Revolution. Now that, in the twentieth century, 
the temperature of this Western middle-class psychic energy was being 
reduced to a milder degree through the conversion of the children of 
predatory buccaneers and entrepreneurs into conscientious civil servants 
and employees of giant non-govemmental business concerns, had not 
the rest of Mankind, whom the fathers had ruthlessly ground down 
into a proletariat, good reason to rejoice at the children’s change of 
heart ? In the light of our parable we may be inclined to reply that the 
answer to this question must depend upon the length of the view that 
the observer of the Western middle class’s metamorphosis might be able 
and willing to take. On a short view, the current abatement of the 
psychic temperature of the Western middle class was, on balance, pos¬ 
sibly proving beneficial for the Western body social as a whole; but 
suppose that the welcome transformation of an incinerator into an 
incubator should prove to be merely one brief stage in a ‘secular’ 
cooling process that would eventually transform the incubator into a 
refrigerator, what, on this longer view, would be the significance of the 
‘secular’ process for the Western Society’s ultimate prospects? 

The significance for the prospects of the current ‘capitalist’ system 
of Western economic life was not so difficult to gauge. The Western 
middle class’s fund of pre-industrial psychic energy had been ‘Capital¬ 
ism’s’ driving force; and, if this energy was now being depotentiated 
and at the same time diverted from private enterprise into public 
service, this process unquestionably spelled Capitalism's doom. 

‘Capiulism is essentially a process of (endogamous) economic change 
...: without innovations, no entrepreneurs; without entrepreneurial achieve¬ 
ment, no capitalist returns and no capitalist propulsion. The atmosphere 
of industrial revolutions—of "progress”—is the only one in which Capital¬ 
ism can survive. . . . Stabilised Capitalism is a contradiedoa in terms.’* 

At the opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the 

< Schumpeter, J. A.: Butitmt CycUt (New York 1939, McGrtw-Hill, 2 vola.), vol U, 
p. 1033. 
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Christian Era it looked as if the regimentation inexorably imposed by 
a latter-day industrial Western tec^ology might be taking the life out 
of a pre-industrial spirit of private enterprise in economic affairs by 
which the Western Industrial Revolution had originally been brought 
to birth; and this prospect opened up further questions, which were 
more enigmatic, as well as more important, than any questions about 
the future of the Western Capitalist system or the Western middle class. 
Would the technical system of mechanized industry be able to survive 
the social system of private enterprise which had brought it into opera¬ 
tion ori^n^ly and had kept it in operation hitherto ?‘ And, if a Western 
mechanized industry were to prove unable to survive the death of 
Western private economic enterprise, would the Western Civilization 
itself be able to survive the death of a mechanized industry to which 
the Western Society had now given hostages by allowing its population 
to increase in the Machine Age far beyond the numbers that any non¬ 
industrial economy could support ? 

It \vas indisputable that the Industrial System, like any other tech¬ 
nique, could work only so long as there uras some fund of creative 
psychic energy to drive it, and that, hitherto, this psychic driving-power 
had been supplied to the Western industrial system by the energy of 
the Western middle class. The ultimate question therefore seemed to 
be whether there was some alternative source of psychic energy, em¬ 
ployable for the same economic purposes, on which a Westernizing 
World could draw if the Western middle class’s energy were to be 
depotentiated or diverted. If a practical alternative was within sight and 
within reach, the World could perhaps afford to look forward with 
equanimity to the possibility of the capitalist system’s demise. On the 
other hand, if there was no such alternative on ^e horizon the outlook 
would be disconcerting; for Mankind might then have to reckon with 
the possibility that a Mechanized Technology might contain within itself 
the psychic seeds of its own decay. If mecl^ization spelled regimenta¬ 
tion, and if this regimentation had taken the spirit out of a Western 
industrial working class and a Western middle dass in succession, was 
it possible for any human hands to handle ‘the accursed thing’* with 
impunity? The answer to this mid-twentieth-century question, what¬ 
ever the answer might be, was pregnant with the Western Civilization’s 
destiny. 

(Ill) ALTERNATIVE POSSIBLE APPROACHES TO 
SOCIAL HARMONY 

The sodal problem confronting Mankind on the morrow of a Second 
World War was being approached from different angles by divers 
members of a Westernizing Society that, on the economic plane, was 
already oecumenical in its range. One approach was being made in 

■ ProPmor William McKeiU commenta: ‘I cannot think that there i* much likelihood 
of a decay of etublished technology as a consequence of the decay of individual initiative. 
There may well be, however, a decrease in the ratt at which new inventions are made and 
ino^uced, as burcaucrstic habits of thought spread and harden themaeivca.’ 

* Joshua vi. >8. 
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North America, another in the Soviet Union, and a third in Western 
Europe. 

The North American approach (which was shared with the peoples 
of the United States by the English-speaking element in the population 
of Canada) was inspired by the ideal of creating an Earthly Paradise in 
a New World. ‘The lot is fallen unto me in a fair ground; yea, I have a 
goodly heritage.’* The motive that had moved the ancestors of the living 
generation of Americans to pull up their roots in the Old World and 
to make a fresh start in life on the farther side of the Atlantic had been 
a hope of being able to leave behind them the tares in their social 
heritage and to sow an American crop in which there should be nothing 
but wheat;* and in American eyes freedom for private enterprise in 
economic affairs was one of those good things in America’s heritage 
from the Old World that were to be, not discarded, but transplanted. 
The American people believed in private economic enterprise whole¬ 
heartedly, and they were confident of being able, in their New World, 
to allow private economic enterprise to retain the freedom that was 
its life-breath without exposing themselves to the inconveniences and 
abuses that had been bred by private enterprise in the Old World when 
its freedom had there been leR unrestricted. 

In their New World the Americans claimed to have found a practical 
solution for a social problem which in the Old World had proved 
intractable. They claimed to have succeeded in getting rid of class- 
confiict in an industrial society, not by the inhuman and tmeconomic 
crime of liquidating the middle class, but by building up a classless 
society' on a middle-class footing. As middle-class Americans saw it, 
the American way of life had satisfied ail reasonable demands for social 
justice that the industrial \vorker8 could make by raising the minim um 
standard of living in North America to at least the West-European 
middle-class level and by providing every industrial worker who chose 
to exert himself with opportunities for rising into the middle class, or 
at least with opportunities for educating his children into a middle-class 
career. The proof of a pudding is in the eating; and the social success 
of the American way of life was demonstrated (so its middle-class 
American advocates would contend) by the industrial workers’ attitude. 
They were (it was asserted) much more eagerly concerned to change 
their momentary station in life for a better one than to spend their 
energies in striving for improvements in the conditions of the transi¬ 
tional station in which they happened at the moment to find themselves.* 

The strong point in ^s North American approach to the social 
problem of an industrial society was its recognition of the truth that 
the energy which had set the wheels of a mechanized industry turning 
was the psychic energy generated by the pre-industrial ethos of the 

* P$. ivL 6. * See p. 545, above. 

) Profeasor William McNeill coauneots: feel that your description of the American 
response to the problem of class-conflict [as seen through middle-daas American eyes in 
A.D. rp^a] is vahd only for the period before aj>. 1929. f feel that the differences between 
the Unit^ States and [Western] Europe are growing much narros^r, and this in both 
economic and cultural organixation and activity. In general the Unit^ States lags a bit 
behirvd the more advanc^ [West] Ewpean itations in its internal development, but 
surely it has been catching up, and doing so rapidly over the past genentioo.’ 
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Western middle class. Middle-class Americans had grasped this truth, 
and they were determined at all costs to preserve the middle-class spirit 
of private enterprise by preserving the middle-class way of life, because 
they were alive to the danger that the energy which had originally made 
the Industrial Revolution and which was now keeping going the 
Industrial System of economic production might be paralysed by the 
rise and spread of the defensive, negative, unenthusiastic trade-union 
and civil-service ethos. 

The weak points in the North American approach are all implicit in 
Horace’s observation that ‘coelum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare 
currunt’.* The American hope of being able to create an Earthly Para¬ 
dise was founded, as we have noticed, on a belief in the possibility of 
being able to leave the Old World behind by making the transit of the 
Atlantic, and this belief was an illusion; for the Old World was not 
a physic^ continent whose dust the Pilgrim Fathers could shake off* 
as they took to their boats; it was the spiritual burden of Original Sin, 
which Christian had to carry with him to a stage in his progress that 
was far in advance of the farthest point normally attained by Vhomme 
moyen sensuel on either side of the Atlantic. 

The Old World in this haunting spiritual sense of the term had 
crossed the Atlantic into the New World of North America in the souls 
of the first settlers from Europe on North American soil; and Original 
Sin made havoc of the sanguine middle-class American belief that the 
claims of social justice could be satisfied by a guarantee to all men of 
an absolute minimum standard of living, however high that standard 
might be set; for human standards are never absolute and objective; 
they are always subjective and relative; and it is not in Human Nature 
for one man to be content with his own standard, whatever its height, 
if his neighbour’s standard is conspicuously higher. The cause of class- 
conflict thus lay, not in the inadequacy of the absolute standard of the 
lowest class in ^e scale, but in the inequality between the standards 
of the lowest class and the highest; this law of Human Nature was no 
less valid west of the Atlantic than east of it; and, if the proof of the 
pudding was in the eating, there was another side to the attitude of 
the American industrial workers which militated against the contention 
that in North America the class-conflicts of the Old World had been 
exorcized by a new American way of life. It was both incontestable and 
significant that the height of the minimum standard of living enjoyed 
by industrial workers in North America, and the abundance of the 
opportunities open to them for rising into the middle class, had not 
made the North American working class proof against succumbing to 
trade-union practices and the trade-union €thos. 

Moreover, an Old World that had invaded the New World of North 
America in the seventeenth century in the inward spiritual form of 
Original Sin had launched a second wave of invasion in the twentieth 
century in a form which, by comparison, was material and superficial, 
yet which nevertheless was importunately intrusive. The geographical 

> Horace: EpittuJat, Book I, Ep. xi, 1. 27. 

* Man. X. X4; Mark vi. ii; Luke ix. 5 and x. 21; Acta xui. 51 and xvUi. 6. 
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coalescence and shrinkage of the OikoumenS in the twentieth century 
as a result of a latter-day Western technological revolution* had put an 
end> even on the physical plane, to an isolation which, on that plane, 
had in truth been achieved partially and temporarily by West European 
settlers in North America whose boasted insularity had never, on the 
spiritual plane, been anything but a pure illusion. 

The issue betVr'een an id^ of American insularity and an ideal of 
oecumenical human solidarity had been the most important issue in the 
history of the United States, and this was both a moral issue and a 
practical one. Was it possible to insulate the United States from the 
rest of the Oikoumeni} And, if it was possible, was it also right for 
Americans to make this one of the aims of their national policy? 

The possibility of isolating the United States from the Old World 
had been open to question long before the Old World had closed in 
upon America on the physical plane as a consequence of twentieth- 
century Western Man’s technological feat of 'annihilating distance’. 
The novel amplitude of the opportunity in the United States for rising 
in the social scale had, for example, been created by a stream of im¬ 
migration from the Old World which had flowed, and this in an ever- 
increasing volume, for nearly a hundred years ending in a.d. 1914. Each 
annual irmux of immigrants, as it poured into the sump of the American 
melting-pot, had buoyed up all the layers of immigrant population that 
had preceded it, and each of the annual contingents had been able to 
count upon being buoyed up, in its turn, by all the future annual 
influxes that were to follow. In the nineteenth century an American 
Emily’s rise in the social scale had thus been almost automatic at every 
level in the structure of a social pyramid that was being jacked up and 
underpinned by the importation of a fresh layer of immigrant popula¬ 
tion year by year; and the same reservoir of population in the Old 
World that had ensured this rise by feeding an inflowing stream of 
immigration into the United States had also ensured a livelihood for 
the increasing population of the United States by providing a market 
for the increasing abundance of commodities that these new hands in a 
New World were producing through the exploitation of hitherto untapped 
American natural resources. 

Thus, on the economic plane, the New World in North America had 
still been part and parcel of the Old World east of the Atlantic in the 
nineteenth century, even more conspicuously than in the eighteenth 
and the seventeenth. In the nineteenth century the United States had 
developed her new estate by importing man-power and capital from the 
Old World’s surplus stores and exporting resultant American products 
to the Old World’s markets; and, though successive approximations 
towards the achievement of North America’s economic independence 
had been marked by the raising of the height of the United States’ 
tariff wall during and after the Civil War and by the cutting down of 
the volume of immigration into the United States after the First World 
War, this approach towards autarky on the economic plane had been 
offset on the political plane by an increasing entanglement in inter- 

I Se« pp. 479-90, above. 
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national politics that had been made dramatically manifest when the 
United States had found herself compelled to become a belligerent in 
two world wars in succession. 

Looking back in a.d. 1952 over the history of the United States since 
the Declaration of Independence, an historian could sec in retrospect 
that, on the political plane, the United States* long-protracted en¬ 
deavour to keep out of the arena of Western international power politics 
had been a losing battle. Since a.d. 1941 the United States had become 
more deeply implicated in international politics than the Thirteen 
Colonies had been before they had severed their political connexion 
with Great Britain; and, while the question whether isolation was any 
longer a practical possibility was l^ing answered for the American 
people in the negative by the force majewre of world-shaking events, the 
question whether Isolationism was a morally legitimate id^ was being 
answered in the same sense by the American people themselves in a 
national debate between the respective advocates of a policy of isolation 
and a policy of co-operation with like-minded peoples abroad for the 
establishment and maintenance of a world order. This domestic con¬ 
troversy in the United States was momentous for the oecumenical 
prospects of the Western Civilization, as w'ell as for the national pro¬ 
spects of the United States herself. 

The issue on which the American people had to take a decision had 
been ventilated, soon a^r the close of the Second World War, in a 
public discussion of the verbal question whether the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era should be described as ‘the American Century* or 
as ‘the Century of the Common Man’; for in spite of their brevity 
these two competing ‘slogans’^ brought out the essence of the issue 
when they were pitted against one another. Both slogans alike were 
inspired by the national .American ideal of exorcizing the class-conflicts 
of the Old World by creating a classless society on a middle-class 
footing; their diflference lay in a diversity between their respective con¬ 
ceptions of the range of the geographic^ field in which the endeavour 
to translate this id^ into an accomplished fact could and should be 
made; and even on this point the difference was not an irreconcilable 
discrepancy between incompatible programmes but was no more than 
a difference of emphasis. Yet a disagreement that w-as not irreconcilable 
was nevertheless crucial, for it raised the question w'hether the American 
ideal of creating an Earthly Paradise in a New World could and should 
be pursued within the political frontiers of the United States in isolation 
from the rest of the Oikoumeni, or whether it was neither morally right 
nor practically possible to draw the limits of the New World that was 

* The original field of the competition in which theae two dogana had been coined had 
been the domeatic arena of Amencan party poUtica. 'The American CcntxOT* had been 
coined (in an article publiahed under this title in Tht N«w York Totm, 4th March, ip4t. 
pp. 14— is) by Mr. Harry Luce, who was one of the most successful living incamattons 
of a traditional American spirit of capitalist enterprise. ‘The Century of the Common 
Man’ had been coined (in a speech delivered at a ‘Free World’ dinner in New Yorii on 
the 8th Mav, 1942), in reply to Mr. Luce’s challenging slogan, bjr Mr. Henry A. Wallace, 
a tca^g cKmpion of ‘uio New Deal’ who had carried a traditional Amencan spint of 
liberal idealism to lengths st which this had eventually cost him the ios# of his chance of 
being nominated as a candidate for the Presidency of the United States on the Democratic 
Party’s ticket. 
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to be the site of the Earthly Paradise along any line short of the bounds 
of the OikoumenS itself. Was the New World to be just a geographical 
expression, or was it to have a spiritual connotation ? Was the new hope 
to be the monopoly of one fraction of Mankind that happened in the 
twentieth century to be domiciled within the frontiers of the United 
States thanks to the enterprise and foresight of its pilgrim forebears, or 
was it to be a hope in which the whole of Mankind could share? In 
working out their American way of life, had the American people been 
labouring for themselves alone, or had they been labouring for all 
Humanity? 

A presdently affirmative answer to the second of these two questions 
had been given in the American people’s name thirty-four years back 
by an American idealist speaking with the authoritative voice of a 
President of the United States. On the 30th May, 1917, fifty-four days 
after the date on which the United States had become a belligerent in 
the First World War, Woodrow Wilson had proclaimed America’s con¬ 
version to an oecumenical interpretation of her mission in his Memorial 
Day address at the National C^etery at Arlington. 

‘We have said in the beginning that we planned this great government 
that men who wished freedom might have a place of refuge and a place 
where their hope could be realised; and now, having established such a 
government, having preserved such a government, having vindicated the 
power of such a government, we are saying to all Mankind: “We did not 
set this government up in order that we nught have a selfish and separate 
liberty, for we are now ready to come to your assistance and fight out upon 
the field of the World the cause of Human Liberty.” ’ 

In Aj). 1952 this great issue was being debated in the United States 
on a practic^ as well as on a moral level; Americans were asking them¬ 
selves whether isolation was or was not now feasible, as well as whether 
Isolationism was morally right or wrong; but, in the contemporary 
American scene as this presented itself to at least one non-American 
observer, it seemed clear that the moral issue was paramount in 
American minds and that, unless and until Isolationism had been finally 
rejected by American consciences, American wills would not be disposed 
to capitulate to the importunate logic of events—however plainly mani¬ 
fest it might have become by this date that the American people would 
not have it in their power to construct an Earthly Paradise in North 
America in accordance with American specifications if they were to 
allow the collective economic, political, and military power of the Old 
World to be concentrated in the hands of a totalitarian government at 
Moscow whose blue-print for an Earthly Paradise was ‘un-American’ 
in every line. These practical considerations had, no doubt, been at 
work in American minds ever since the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour 
had provided the crowning and conclusive proof that the United States 
could not contract out of international power politics by any unilateral 
action. Yet a thus forcibly enlightened regard for the United States’ 
national self-interest had assuredly counted for less than an intuitive 
idealism in moving public feeling and opinion in the United States to 
support the Administration’s historic decisions to join in founding the 
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United Nations Organuation; to underwrite, in the proclamation of the 
Truman Doctrine, the territorial integrity and political independence 
of Greece and Turkey; to offer Marshall Aid to the peoples who had 
been hit the hardest by the Second World War; to make an improve¬ 
ment in the standard of living of the World’s poverty-stricken peasantry 
an American concern (along the lines of President Truman’s ‘Point 
Four’); and to make the United States a party to the Atlantic Pact. 

In any case there could be little doubt in a.d. 1952 of the direction 
in which American minds were moving, whatever the balance of motives 
might have been. Americans were coming to the conclusion that if they 
wanted the twentieth century to be ‘the American Century’ they must 
aim at making it ‘the Century of the Common Man’, not just within 
the frontiers of the United States, but throughout the Oikoummi. It 
did not follow ffom this that the American approach to a solution of 
the problem of class-conflict would in fact prevs^, or would even prove 
feasible, everywhere. It seemed unlikely, a priori, that an approach 
which reflected the American people’s ovm exceptionally fortunate 
economic exi>erience and excepriorially successful economic achieve¬ 
ments would prove to be practicable, tel quel, in the widely different 
current economic and social circumstances of the majority of the living 
generation of Mankind; and the American approach was in foct being 
challenged by alternative approaches reflecting other achievements and 
other experiences. The American solution for the problem of class- 
conflict might or might not eventually prevail in the World at large; at 
the time of writing, its oecumenical prospects were still unpredictable; 
it could, however, already be predicted with some confidence that, 
unless the American solution did prove to have some general value for 
the World at large, it would not be able ultimately to prevail even 
within the narrow enceinte of a North American fastness. 

The Russian approach to the problem of class-conflict was inspired, 
like the American, by the ideal of creating an Earthly Paradise, and 
took shape, like the American again, in a policy of getting rid of class- 
conflict by eliminating class-divisions; but here the likeness ended; for 
the Russian and American lines of attack on a common objective were 
poles apart. While the Americans were trying to eliminate class-divisions 
by bringing the industrial working-class on to a middle-class footing, 
the Russians had eliminated them within the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union by liquidating the middle class and by banning all freedom of 
private economic enterprise, not only for ‘capitalists’, but abo (in 
political practice, though not in constitution^ theory) for Trade 
Unionism as well. 

In this Communist Russian policy there were strong points which 
the Soviet Union’s Western rivals in a competition for world power 
could not afford to underrate ; and the first and greatest of these Russian 
assets was the fithos of Communism itself. In the long run, perhaps, 
this ‘ideology’—offering, as it did, a stone for bread*—might prove to 
be an unsatisfying substitute for Religion; and the disillusionment of 
one idealistic-minded Western convert after another who had embraced 

I Matt. vil. 9; Luka xi. tx. 
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Commimtsm in the belief that he had found in it Man’s way of salvation 
was a portent which perhaps foreshadowed the eventual reaction of 
Mankind in the mass to the Marxian gospel. In the short run, on the 
other hand, Communism did offer to any soul whose house was empty, 
swept, and garnished' an immediate satisfaction for one of the deepest 
and most insistent of Man’s religious needs by offering to the spiritual 
diracini a purpose of high importance, transcending his own petty per¬ 
sonal aims, as an object for his devotion. A Leviathan embodying the 
collective power and corporate interests of the Human Race was a more 
imposing idol than any of the individual mannikins whose trivial, 
ephemeral, and conflicting personal interests ranked as the ultimate 
goals of human endeavour under a post-Christian Western dispensation 
in which personal freedom had been cut loose from its religious origin, 
inspiration, significance, and sanction. Any hungry soul that was offered 
no objects for worship except these paltry Western idols and this im¬ 
posing Russian one would be bound, when faced with that dismal 
choice, to opt for becoming a votary of Leviathan. The mission of 
converting the World to Communism was more inspiring, exhilarating, 
and edifying than the mission of keeping the World safe for the right 
to take profits or for the right to strike. ‘Holy Russia’ was a more 
rousing war-cry than ‘Happy America’. 

Another strong point in the Russian approach was that Russia’s 
geographical position made it impossible for Russians to waste their 
energies, more Ameruano, by chasing the will-o’-the-wisp of Isolation¬ 
ism. The inextricable implication in the affairs of the rest of the 
Oikoumeni which was now overtaking the United States as a result of 
the Oikoumert^'i recent coalescence and shrinkage was a plight in which 
Russia had found herself since the dawn of Russian history. Isolationism 
was an ideal which could not be entertained by the inhabitants of a 
land-locked cotmtry. Russia marched \rith the domains of all the non- 
Russian civilizations of the Old World; and her frontier with the 
Western Society—which, in Russian experience, had been the most 
dangerous frontier of all—was a line drawn across an open plain where 
there was neither a mountain rampart nor a river moat to lighten the 
task of Russia’s human defenders. The perilous exposure of her geo¬ 
graphical location thus constrained ‘Holy Russia’, like the Biblical Israel 
with whom she was identified in her repressed but unexorcized Orthodox 
Christian tradition, to see herself as a Zion against whose Lord and 
His Anointed the Kings of the Earth would always be standing up and 
the rulers taking counsel together.^ ‘Why do the heathen so furiously 
rage together, and why do the people imagine a vain thin^ ?’* They rage 
because the Chosen People are the depositories of a unique truth and 
unique righteousness which the froward hearts of the wicked are bent 
upon challenging. 'Holy Russia’s’ defence was not any ‘natural frontier’ 
like the now rapidly narro\ving Atlantic Straits that had once insulated 
the United States; it was orthodoxy (T will preach the law’*) supported 
by a faith in the inevitability of Truth’s and Righteousness’s ultimate 

I Mttt. xii. 44; Luke zi. 35. > Pb. ii. 3. 

* P*. it. X. ♦ Pb. ii. 7. 
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triumph (‘Thou shalt bruise them with a rod of iron and break them 
in pieces like a potter’s vessel'*). Marx’s Russian Khaltfah’s proclamation 
to the capitalists was an echo of Muhammad’s legendary message to 
Heraclius and Khusru Parwiz: ‘Be wise now therefore, O ye Kuigs; 
be learned, ye that are judges of the Earth.*... Kiss the Son lest He be 
angry, and so ye perish from the right way.’* Russian Communism’s 
simultaneous proclamation to the Proletariat was: ‘Blessed are all they 
that put their trust in 

A third strong point, in the short run, in the Communist Russian 
approach was the replacement of a traditional Eastern Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity by a Marxian post-Christian Western ideology as the current 
expression of Russia’s pereniual orthodoxy; for the Marxian ideology 
was a heresy in orthodox post-Christian Western eyes, and the anathe¬ 
matization of Marxism by a Western dominant minority was a testimony 
to its truth and righteousness in the sight of a now world-wide Western 
proletariat in which the peasant majority of Mankind had been brigaded 
together with the Western industrial workers. 

Marxism interpreted by Lenin and Stalin and preached from the 
Kremlin made, in this exotic Russian dress, a potent appeal to the 
World’s peasantry from China to Peru and from Mexico to Tropical 
Africa; for Russia herself had been, till yesterday, one of these poor 
and pONverless peasant countries. In her social and economic situation 
Russia had a much closer affinity than the United States had with the 
depressed three-quarters of the Human Race for whose allegiance the 
two Powers were competing; and Russia could claim, with a specious 
appearance of veracity, that she had saved herself by her exertions and 
the rest of the Proletariat by her example. The heretical Western 
ideology which the Russians had made their own had enabled them to 
increase one great peasant country’s collective power, and in the same 
act to raise its inhabitants’ personal standards of living,^ by acclima¬ 
tizing a current Western technology through an industrial revolution— 
whi<±, in Russia, had been made by the State in the Community’s 
interest (as the Bolsheviks conceived of it) and not by private entre¬ 
preneurs in theirs. Soviet Communism’s achievements, as presented in 
Soviet Communist propaganda, sounded impressive in the ears of non- 
Russian peasants and industrial workers who had no opportunity of 
checking the story that they were being told by the evidence of their 
own eyes; and even in the United States there were elements that might 
prove to be not altogether impervious to the Communist gospel. 

In North America an oecumenical proletariat had been reproduced 
in miniature; for, in spite of tardy measures for the restriction of im¬ 
migration from Europe and Africa and for the exclusion of immigration 
from a ‘Barred Zone* of Asian countries,* the peasantry of the Old 

* P*. ii. o. • P*. U. 10. * P*- «• 
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World was widely represented in the lower ranks of the American 
industrial working class; and the fusing power of ‘the Melting Pot’, in 
which America had put her trust as her solution for the problem of 
class’conflict, was counteracted by the institution of caste to the detri¬ 
ment of any American citizens of alien origin who differed markedly 
from their White fellow-citizens in physique. In a United States whose 
population was no longer being recruited by immigration in any appre¬ 
ciable volume, a Negro proletariat that was drifting away from Southern 
fields into Northern slums seemed destined to remain permanently 
battened down at the bottom of a social sump. The cutting off of the 
nineteenth-century stream of immigration was thus having the effect 
of generating, inside the Oceanic moats that were ‘Fortress America’s’ 
natural frontiers, a penalized and alienated class in the American body 
social in which an enterprising director of Russian operations in a ‘Cold 
War* might perhaps one day find the makings of a ‘fifth column’;* in 
this new American proletariat, in the technical sense of the term, the 
urban coloured population was merely the most conspicuous among 
a number of elements; and the middle class’s sensitiveness to this 
potential danger in their midst was betrayed in their inclination to 
tolerate an odious practice of ‘witch-hunting’ that was a menace to tradi¬ 
tional American civil liberties, and in their readiness to jump to the 
conclusion that any American citizen who had once been denounced by 
American 'witch-hunters’ as an agent of Soviet Communism must be 
guilty even if proved innocent. 

While this American nervousness was an index of the opportunities 
for Communist propaganda in an American mission-field, there were 
of course, weak points, as well as strong points, in the Russian Com¬ 
munist approach to a solution of Mankind’s current social problems. 

The most serious of these Russian weaknesses was the most obvious 
one. Soviet Communism had set out to put an end to the private 
exploitation of one individual human being by another, and, consistently 
with this aim, the fundamental law in the Soviet Communist social code 
was a veto on the private employment of labour; but the only practical 
means of liberating individu^ human beings from private exploitation 
by their fellows that Soviet Communism had been able to devise—or 
been willing to adopt—was the public exploitation of all individuals 
alike by the omnipotent rulers of a totalitarian state. The urban pro¬ 
letariat that a Western middle class had inadvertently called into 
existence in the course of their pursuit of their own private purposes 
had been manufactured deliberately in Russia by the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment for the sake of fulfilling the Marxian scriptures. A consequent 
weakness of Soviet Communist policy was that, in suppressing all 
individual liberty and thereby making sure of getting rid of the abuse 

confirmed the already existing reatricUve legislation, had at least the merit of abolishing, 
for the benefit of noo-Cotnmunist Asian countries, the former invidious difference in 
sutus, for the purposes of the immigration law of the United States, between Asian 
countries on the one hand and Eur(»ean and African countries on the other. 

> Professor McNeill comments: Tbelieveitis true that, so far,Coiximunitmhisinade 
linle progress among American Negroes; a better example would be the relative 
prominence of Jews in the ranks of the United States Communist Psrty.’ 
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of private power to which the enjoyment of individual liberty might 
give rise, the Soviet Government had also cut the roots of an incentive 
to produce and to create which individual liberty alone could keep alive. 

If the tasks of production and creation were ever to be taken wholly 
out of the hands of human beings and were to be assigned wholly 
to an impersonal ‘Collective Man’, the result could only be to bring 
production and creation to a standstill. The psychic driving-force of 
personal purposefulness and zest cannot be effectively replaced by the 
goads of governmental terrorism and coercion, and the rulers of the 
Soviet Union had tacitly confessed that they had Icamt this lesson by 
experience when they had introduced their ‘Stakhanovite’ system of 
differential rewards for different degrees of efficiency in output, which 
was familiar in the West under the name of ‘piece-work’, and when 
they had sought to find an alternative to the monetary incentive for 
competition in honorary incentives of the kinds that had proved effective 
in Western monarchies under the ancien regime and subsequently in the 
recreational held of non-professional sport. Such concessions by Com¬ 
munism to Individualism may have tempered Communism’s damping 
effects; yet these were no more than mitigations of a system that was 
intrinsically inimical to the application of human energies to economic 
purposes, and a non-Russian and non-Communist observer found it 
hard to see how, in the long run, on the economic and administrative 
(as distinct from the ideological) plane, a Communist totalitarian regime 
could avoid evoking an extreme manifestation of the defensive, negative, 
unenthusiastic trade-union and civil-service €tho6. This prospect was 
a serious menace to the Soviet Union’s chances of success in her com¬ 
petition with the United States, where even the trade-unionist indus¬ 
trial working class was infected with the American middle class’s belief 
in the virtues of private enterprise and with its determination to keep 
this source of economic productivity and creativity alive. 

The Soviet Union’s present economic inferiority to the United States 
WBS as indisputable as it was depressing for believers in the Soviet 
Communist dispensation; and, ffiough this inferiority was due, not 
merely to a difference of regime, but to the backwardness of Russian 
technology as appraised by Western standards, the Soviet Government 
had debarred themselves by the extravagance of their mendacity in 
their own domestic propaganda from ma^ng the valid and pertinent 
points that this technological backwardness of Russia’s was at least as 
old as the seventeenth century and that, since the Bolsheviks’ own 
advent to power in a.d. 1917, they had emulated the achievements of 
Peter the Great himself in notably diminishing the length of Russia’s 
technological 1 ^ behind the contemporary progress of her Western 
neighbours.* Instead of claiming credit for their genuine and praise¬ 
worthy successes in narrowing the gap between Russia’s and the West’s 
technological and social performance, they had painted, for their sub¬ 
jects’ edification, a fancy picture of an instantaneously attained Soviet 
Communist Earthly Paradise by comparison with which the contem¬ 
porary Capitalist World was a howling wilderness. In consequence, the 

* S«e IX. vUi. ia6-49. 
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Soviet Government were now living in constant fear of the possibility 
that their subjects might discover the very different truth; and the 
acuteness of their concern about this danger was betrayed by the rigour 
of their precautions for preventing personal intercourse between their 
subjects and the citizens of ‘capitalist’ countries. ‘ Western psychological 
opportunities for propaganda in a Russian mission-held, if ever the iron 
curtain were to b^me rusty enough to be perforated, could be gauged 
by the degree of the Soviet Government’s nervousness. The Soviet 
Government were taking individual lapses out of the Communist Faith 
in the Soviet Union just as hard as the American public were taking 
individual lapses into it in the United States. 

The likeness between these contemporaneous American and Russian 
anxieties was significant because it was not fortuitous. The reason why 
both parties were taking so tragically any successes scored on their 
home front by their adversaries was that, in an OikoumenS whose con¬ 
ductivity had been gaining in intensity in proportion to the progressive 
diminution of geographical distance measured in terms of human inter¬ 
course, it had now manifestly ceased to be feasible to attempt to create 
an Earthly Paradise in any artificially insulated province of what was 
already, on the psychic plane, One World. In the history of the Soviet 
Union the counterpart of an American Isolationism had been Stalin’s 
slogan 'Socialism in One Country^; but, though this slogan had served 
Stalin’s personal domestic purpose of defeating and ousting his rival 
Trotsky in a four-years-long struggle within the bosom of the Soviet 
Communist Party that had ended in Stalin’s definitive victory in January 
1928, it was no more fit than American Isolationism w'as to serve as 
a practical programme for a policy in the real world of the day; for in 
this world the Soviet Union and the United States were competing with 
one another at close quarters, and either party would be condemning 
itself to swift defeat and to eventual subjugation at Its adversary’s hands 
if it were ever to leave this adversary a free scope for sowing tares in 
the oecumenical mission-held* while it confined its own activities and 
attention to the cultivation of its own garden. The recent metamor¬ 
phosis of the OikoumenS through the magic of Western technology was 
forcing the Soviet Union and the United States to contend with one 
another in a world-wide arena. 

The West European approach towards a solution of the problem of 
class-conflict, whi^ was most in evidence in Great Britain and in the 
Scandinavian countries, differed from both the American and the 
Russian approach in being less doctrinaire than either of them. The 
British people, in particular, were now feeling their way towards a solu¬ 
tion by compromise—an approach to political problems to which the 
British had become addicted as the result of a more-than-three-hundred- 
years-long apprenticeship in trial and error. In this span of their political 
history, intransigence had cost them the two catastrophes of the English 
Civil War and the secession of the Thirteen Colonies in North America, 
while the contrary tactics of compromise had enabled them to negotiate 
the gradual transformation of a unitary empire into a co-operative 
* See pp. 534-5. above. * Matt. xiiL 25. 
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commonwealth of nations and to cany out the domestic revolutions of 
A.D. 1688, 1832, and 1945 without either falling into civil disorders or 
sowing the seeds of inveterate resentment in the hearu of the class that 
happened to be the loser on each occasion. Since as early as the thir¬ 
teenth century it had been one of the recognized principles of English 
statesmanship that it was the part of wisdom for the ruling element 
{Graeci iroAtT<v^) in the body politic to forestall the danger of a coup 
d'itat by vol\mtariIy taking into partnership with itself any class, 
hitherto outside the privileged circle, which had accumulated sufHcicnt 
power and experience to now probably capable, in the last resort, 
of forcing an entry if it did not find an already open door. In a.d. 1945 
the British middle class, which had profited by the agrarian landlords’ 
acquiescence in its enfranchisement in a.d. 1832, had acquiesced in ita 
turn in the industrial workers’ advent to power; and this compromise 
between the politically conflicting interests of the middle class and the 
working class had been made feasible by a simultaneous compromise 
between the ideologically antithetical dispensations of Private Eronomic 
Enterprise and Socialism. 

This institutional compromise was a common-sense recognition of 
the hard facts of the situation in which all West European peoples now 
found themselves. In countries that were in process of losing power 
and wealth to rising giants on the fringes of an expanding Western 
World* at the very time when the local industrial workers were demand¬ 
ing ‘a new deal’, it was manifestly impracticable for the West European 
middle class to follow the North American middle class’s policy of 
offering to the working class the two amenities of a virtually middle- 
class standard of living and an abundance of individual opportunities 
for rising in the social scale as alternatives to governmental intervention 
for the promotion of social justice at the price of a regimentation that 
had proved to be unavoidable in any redistribution of private purchasing 
power through governmental action. On the other hand, in Great 
Britain, the Scandinavian co\mtries, the Low Countries, and France 
civil liberties were so strongly entrenched and so highly prized by 
citizens of all classes that it would have been equally impracticable in 
any of these countries to carry governmental intervention on behalf of 
social Justice to the Russian length of a regime of totalitarian autocracy. 
Accordingly the current Anglo-Scandinavian approach to the problem 
of class-conflict was an attempt to find a middle way between an 
American and a Russian extreme by experimenting in an illogical com¬ 
bination of a modicum of free private economic enterprise with a modi- 
aim of governmental planning and regimentation in the interests of 
social justice. In medical parlance this Anglo-Scandinavian Social 
Democracy might be described as a vaccine for giving immunity against 
the virus of Communism; and the efficacy of this West European pre¬ 
ventive social medicine was certified by its irritating effect on Soviet 
Communist nerves. Next to the Trotskys and Titos whose deviationist 
Communism was a threat to a Stalinian orthodoxy within the Com- 

> This dwtrfine of We$teni Europe h«* been noticed in IV. iv. 3oft-t3, end on p. 
436 , above. 
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munist fold, the Stalinists’ principal bugbears were the Undens and 
Attlees whose contemptible milk-and-water nostrum was breaking all 
the rules of a Marxian Historical Necessity by sterilizing the orthodox 
Communist Faith’s mission-field in Western Europe. 

This prosaic Anglo-Scandinavian policy of institutional compromise 
would ultimately be appraised on the practical test of its outcome in 
the long run, and in a.d. 1952 it would have been premature to try to 
anticipate History's future vcrdirt on it; yet some, at any rate, of both 
its strong points wd its weak points were by then already apparent. 

Its strongest p>oint was its consonance with the general experience of 
Man in Process of Civilization and with the particular requirements 
of the living generation of Mankind in an OikoumenS in which a n\imber 
of formerly segregated and diversihed societies had been suddenly 
brought into close quarters with one another by advances in a Western 
technology that had been too swift to allow time for these now next- 
door neighbours to become culturally acclimatized to one another. 

The policy of brewing a mixture between Socialism and Freedom of 
Private Economic Enterprise was justified by past experience, inasmuch 
as it would have been dif&cult for the best informed historian to cite 
significant examples of historical communities in which either of the 
two elements in this mid-twentieth-century British mixture had been 
wholly absent. Between the repellent anarchy of an abortive Scandi¬ 
navian Civilization in Iceland and the uninviting regimentation of an 
Incaic Andean universal state, the constitutions of a vast majority of 
the communities that had risen and fallen up to date in societies in 
process of civilization had contained both an appreciable ingredient of 
Baalism and an appreciable ingredient of Personal Liberty. Com¬ 
munities that had allowed Individualism to run riot in private armies 
and private executions of private judgements founded on private laws 
had been as abnormal as conununities that had allowed Socialism to 
go so far as to impose a community of wives and husbands or combs 
and toothbrushes; and, while, in the mixture between the two dispensa¬ 
tions that was the norma] constitution of Society, there had been an 
infinite variety in the quotas of the two ingredients, and a perpetual 
dissension over the perennial question of what these quotas should be 
in any particular ephemeral set of kaleidoscopically changing social 
circumstances, the same two ingredients had regularly been present in 
the constitutions of most communities in the common run. In the solid 
setting of this historical background, mid-twentieth-century British 
social policy looked as realistic as it was empirical; and, if this con¬ 
formity with past experience was its outstanding justification, its out¬ 
standing merit ivas its relevancy to present needs. 

The philosophical implication of the current British institutional 
compromise was that the issue between Socialism and Private Enter¬ 
prise on the economic plane—as, for example, over the question whether 
the telegraph and telephone service should be operated by the public 
post ofHce or by private enterprise—^was not a question of ideological 
principle on which it would be wrong not to take an intransigent stand, 
but was a question of practical expediency on which it would be wrong 
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not to follow the pedestrian path of empiricism and give-and-take. This 
was a saving truth in a world which was faced with a genuine and 
crucial question of principle in the issue between a worship of God and 
a worship of Collective Human Power, and which had seen the power 
of Leviathan formidably reinforced by the onset of a soul-destroying 
Mechanized Technology. This was the battle in which the Spirit of’ 
Man must conquer or die in a twentieth-century oecumenical arena; 
and the living generation of Mankind had much to gain by adopting 
a British approach to current social problems that wOuId leave human 
souls free to throw themselves into the momentous struggle on the 
religious plane without having their attention and energy diverted to 
fight on the economic plane over an issue of secondary importance. 

The British approach was also sound common sense in a world in 
which peoples bringing with them sharply diverse cultural herit^es 
had now been brought face to face with one another so suddenly by 
a technological 'annihilation of distance’ that even the pace of the rapid 
and radical economic and social transformation which Technology was 
simultaneously bringing to pass throughout the Oikoumeni was not swift 
enough to give this josding crowd of motley communities time to make 
munial adjustments unless the period of grace could be prolonged by 
the exercise of Charity and Tolerance. Perhaps the two most promising 
features of the British approach were its flexibility and the coolness of 
its emotional temperature. In the British mixture between Socialism 
and Free Private Economic enterprise the proportions between the two 
ingredients could be agreed ad hoc in accordance with the particular 
requirements of a particular community at a particular rime and place, 
and the proportions agreed today could be modified by a fresh agree¬ 
ment tomorrow in order to cater for changes overnight in methods of 
technique, in the size and distribution of national, sectional, and 
individual incomes, and in manners and customs. This flexibility of the 
British prescription for alleviating a social indisposition was unques¬ 
tionably better adapted to provide for Mankind’s still locally diverse 
and now everywhere rapidly changing current social needs than the 
rigid lines on the blue prints of rival Russian and American plans for 
social engineering, while the lowness of the temperature generated by 
a British social apothecary’s work made it feasible to keep on per¬ 
petually experimenting in it without courting any serious risk of a 
catastrophic explosion. 

When a British observer reached a conclusion that was so gratifying 
to British self-esteem, he had to ask himself whether—in spite of his 
not being an adherent of the Labour Party—he might nevertheless be 
a victim of a distorting national egocentric illusion; and, even if per¬ 
chance his judgement were to be endorsed by non-British contempor^ 
observers who could not be suspected of the same partiality, a dis¬ 
interestedly favourable appreciation of the British approach might still 
be offset by a pessimistic estimate of the prospects of seeing a Twentieth- 
Century World take this salutary British middle course. The Anglo- 
Scandinavian experiment in Social Democracy was being made at a time 
when the margin of energy, wealth, and power required for embarking 
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on a great new social venture had been wiped out in Western Europe 
by the cumulative effects of two world wars fought mainly on European 
battlefields; and, even if Great Britain were to succeed in making an 
enduring practical success of Social Democracy at home, it might be 
doubted whether, in the second half of the twentieth century, her 
influence would still be great enough—as it might have been a hundred 
years earlier, when she had been at the zenith of her power and prestige— 
to move other countries to follow her in experimenting in ad hoc mix¬ 
tures of Socialism with Free Private Economic Enterprise. 

If the peaceful domestic revolution in Great Britain in and after 
A.D. 1945 and the peaceful departure of the British from India in a.d. 
1947 should come to be reckoned, in the judgement of Posterity, among 
the finest of the examples that the British people had ever set, then the 
timing of these two historic British acts might come to be lamented as 
one of the ironies of History. There could never have been a greater 
need for such examples of the unflamboyant virtues of reasonableness, 
self-restraint, conciliatoriness, and far-sightedness; but the practical 
efTea of a go^ example is determined, not by the degree of the need, 
but by the degree of the readiness to follow it; and on this practical 
criterion these two British examples had possibly been given a hundred 
years too late. Yet, whether a distracted Twentieth-Century World did 
or did not prove willing to follow a British lead, it would find itself 
unable to elude the problem with which British statesmanship was 
wrestling in the United Kingdom on the morrow of a Second World 
War. In this chapter of British, Western, and human history the 
British people were groping after a practical solution of a theoretically 
insoluble problem by which the Human Social Animal \^'as perennially 
beset. If Freedom and Justice were intrinsically incompatible ideals, as 
they were, and if nevertheless Harm PoKticus could not afford to 
renounce either of them, as he could not, how was Jehu to drive in 
double harness two equally indispensable steeds that were pulling their 
human driver’s chariot in two opposite directions ? Any practical solu¬ 
tion of this problem would be unlikely to be anything more than a local 
and temporary makeshift; yet the problem itself was so importtmate 
and so crucial that even a makeshift solution in a single chapter of 
parochial histo^ might prove to be something of general and permanent 
value for Man m his perpetual stni^le with his own Human Nature. 

(IV) POSSIBLE COSTS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 

Since social life is immssible for Man without some measure of both 
Personal Liberty and ^cial Justice, Human Society is a house per¬ 
petually divided against itself, which will not stand* unless the thrusts of 
these two conflicting dynamic ideals are shrewdly directed to making 
them hold the house together instead of pulling it to pieces. The temp¬ 
tingly simpler expedient of relying solely on one of the two opposing 
forces and eliminating the other is impracticable, because it is impossible 
for the Human Social Animal to dapense with cither ideal. Personal 

* Man. zil 25. 
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Libc^ is an indispensable condition for any human achievement, good 
or evil, since human action can be undertaken only by individual minds 
and wills. At the same time, Social Justice is the sovereign rule of the 
game of human intercourse, and this rule can never be broken with im¬ 
punity for the sake of ^ving scope to Personal Liberty, even when in 
other respects the exercise of Personal Liberty is achieving results that 
are indisputably good. An uncurbed Personal Liberty generates oligarchy 
by giving a free hand to a minority who, in an unrestricted competition 
of all against all, are more than a match for the rest of the community in 
physied strength, mental ability, wealth, or political power. On the other 
hand. Social Justice cannot be e^orced up to the hilt except by completely 
suppressing Personal Liberty and instituting an absolute dictatorship. 

In the history of Man in Process of Civiliaation, all known social con¬ 
stitutions had been pitched somewhere between these two theoretical 
extremes, with a bias, more or less strongly pronounced, in the one 
direction or in the other. The Soviet Communist regime in Russia, for 
example, had been expending almost all its zeal and alertness on guarding 
against the abuse of Personal Liberty through the private exploitation of 
one person by another, without being comparably sensitive to the evils 
of the dictatorship through which it was vindicating the demands of 
Social Justice.* By contrast, the Constitution of the United States had 
provided effective safeguards against dictatorship by its elaborate mechan¬ 
ism of checks and balmces, without having shown a comparable con¬ 
cern to prevent freedom of personal enterprise from degenerating into 
freedom for one person to exploit another for his private profit. 

Considering that, at the time of writing, both the United States and 
the Soviet Union were going concerns, it could be inferred that, in 
practice, neither of these two antithetical polities had pushed its own 
characteristic bias to the point of disequilibrium at which ^e house would 
come tumbling down upon its inmates’ heads. In the working constitu¬ 
tions of both the Soviet Union and the United States, as in those of all 
other polities known to History, elements of both Personal Liberty and 
Social Justice were combined in diverse ratios; and in a mid-twentieth- 
century Westernizing World the mixture, whatever it might be, was 
invariably labelled ‘Democracy’, because this disinterred Attic blessid 
word had come to be an obligatory shibboleth for every self-respecting 
political alchemist. In the Soviet Union in a.d. 1952 ‘Democracy’ signi¬ 
fied a substantial measure of Social Equality combined with a vestige of 
Personal Liberty that was the maximum compatible vdth the Commu¬ 
nists’ prescription for securing Social Justice. In the United States at the 
same date the same term ‘Democracy’ signified a substantial measure of 
Personal Liberty combined with as generous a modicum of Social Justice 
as an American indulgence of Personal Liberty allowed. 

< Profeuor WUlUxn McN«iit wtnta out thtt the Secul Justice which, etthis dtte, wss 
bciflg purchased in the Soviet Union at ao high a price, in terms of a sacrifice of pecaonal 
freedom, did not compare favounhiy with the Social Justice current at the time in the 
United Kingdom, or indeed in the United States, when the comparison was made in 
terms of the gimut of the differences in the personal incomes that different individuals 
in different occupational groups or classes were allowed to draw out of the total 
product of the community’s collective work. 
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These diverse brews unifonnly labelled ‘Democracy’ all had the ele¬ 
mentary practical merit of making the wheels of a social mechanism 
revolve; yet the display of a reassuringly pretentious term of political art 
was a disingenuous device for concealing the cracks in the divers make¬ 
shifts over which the label bearing the bold imprint ‘Democracy’ had 
been pasted by rival bill-posting politicians. An intrinsic contradiction 
between Personal Liberty and &>dal Justice could not be reconciled at 
all by the mere repetition of a political catchword that was specious only 
because it was ambiguous, and it could not be reconciled more than super¬ 
ficially and provisionally by the more respectable and useful artifice of 
improvising makeshift political and economic measures for reconciling 
the two ideals in practice. The only genuine reconciliation between these 
conflicting ideals of Liberty and Equality was to be found in the media¬ 
ting ideal of Fraternity ;* and, if Man’s social salvation depended on his 
prospects of translating this higher ideal Into reality, he would find the 
politician's ingenuity a bruised reed,* since the achievement of Fraternity 
was beyond the reach of human beings so long as, in their struggles to 
achieve it, they trusted exclusively in their own powers. The Brother¬ 
hood of Man was an ideal that men could never translate into reality 
without acting on a saving belief in the common Fatherhood of God; and 
the implicit truth that human social problems could be solved only by 
lifting them from the social to the religious plane was as true in a twen¬ 
tieth-century Westernizing World as it had been true always and every¬ 
where rince the transfiguration of Sub-man into Man. 

If in that world in that age Mankind’s perennial social problem dis¬ 
played any distinctive facet, this was to be found in the imperious inter¬ 
vention of a latter-day Western Technology; for, in the trembling 
balance in which Personal Liberty and Social Justice were being weighed 
against one another there and then, Technology’s girder had been thrown, 
l^e Brennus’s sword, Into the anti-libertarian scale. 

This finding could be illustrated and supported by taking an observa¬ 
tion of a coming state of Society which w'as already within sight, though 
it might not yet be within reach. Let it be assumed, for the sake of the 
argument, that an almighty Technology has already accomplished the 
next major tasks on its agenda. By thrusting an atomic bomb into Man’s 
hands Technology will have forced Man to abolish War and Civil Dis¬ 
order and at the same time will have enabled Man to reduce the death- 
rate to an unpredecentedly low minimum by bestowing impartially on 
all classes in each community, and on all communities in the OikoumenS, 
the benefits of preventive medicine. Let it further be assumed that these 
prodigious improvements in the conditions of Human Life by means of 
institutional changes have been carried out at a speed with which the 

< The trio 'Liberty-E()iulity-Fraternity’ had been deified by the author* of the French 
Revolution as a humanitarian lubititute for a ChriatUn theology’* Holy Trinity. The 
iocomprehenaible persons of a hypothetical Godhead were to be replaced by three 
rationri and practicable ideala. But this unacknowledged Christian inspiration of the 
ideas of tySo was responsible for an a priori misreading of the true relation in which the 
three deified ideals stood to one another. In realiw the trio was not a Ntoene Trinity-in- 
Unity but was an Hegelian resolution of force*. Fraternity was the synthesis that could 
reaolve a confiict between the theii* of Liberty and the eounter-demands of an Quality 
that was Liberty's antithesis. s a Kings xviii. si. 
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consequently requisite cultural changes have failed to keep pace. These 
assumptions require us to imagine that the peasant three-quarters of 
Mankind will not yet have lost their immemorially old habit of repro¬ 
ducing their kind up to the limits of their means of subsistence; and this 
assiimption in turn requires us to imagine them still to be expending on 
increases in their head of population all the additional means of sub¬ 
sistence that will have been placed in their hands by the establishment of 
a World Order that will have brought in its train the benefits of peace, 
police, hygiene, and the application of Science to the production or food. 

Su(^ prognostications would not be fantastic; th^ would merely be 
projections of current tendencies into the future. In China, for example, 
increases in the head of population had swallowed up increases in the 
means of subsistence w'hich had been bestowed on the peasantry in 
China by the introduction of previously unknown food crops from the 
Americas in the sixteenth century of the Christian Era and by the estab¬ 
lishment, in the seventeenth century, of a Pax Manehuana. Thanks to 
the naturalization of maize in China circa a.d. 1550, of sweet potatoes 
circa a.d. 1590, and of pea-nuts at the turn of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, the population had risen from the 63,599,541 indi¬ 
cated by the returns in the census of a.d. 1578 to an estimated figure of 
108,300,000 in A.D. 1661—and this in spite of the fact that in the interval 
between these two dates this spurt in the growth of population had been 
partly offset by the mortality arising from Chinese civil disorders and 
Manchu military operations in the anarchic transition to the Manchu 
regime from the Ming.* Thereafter, under the Manchu Peace, the popu¬ 
lation had continued to rise to 143,411,559 in a.d. 1741 and to a figure of 
the order of 300 million by the time when, half-way through the nine¬ 
teenth century, the decline of the Manchu regime in its turn had brought 
with it a fresh bout of anarchy that had ^en another heavy toll of 
Chinese life. This prompt conversion of additional resources into addi¬ 
tional population in China under the Ming and Manchu dispensations 
had been duplicated in a comparably portentous increase in the popula¬ 
tions of India under a British RSj and of Java tinder Dutch rule; and it 
was significant that all recent increases in Asian peasant populations 
were ultimately traceable to the oecumenical effects of Modem Western 
enterprise, since even in China, w'hich had never come under the direct 
rule of any Western Power, the increase in the food-supply through the 
introduction of new crops had been a consequence of &e West Euro¬ 
peans’ discovery of the Americas. 

If the effect of Modem Western enterprise in enabling Asian peoples 
to indulge their habit of increasing their populations up to the limit had 
been so great, yesterday and the day before, in the local and temporary 
incubators constituted by a Manchu, a Dutch, and a British Peace, it 
seemed safe to predict that the same effect of the same cause would be 
powerfully enhanced tomorrow if the whole Oikoumcni were to be united 
politically under an American Peace and if, within this global Earthly 
Paradise, the beneficent medical applications of a still advancing Western 

» See Goodrich. L. C.: A Short Hittory of tht Chirme PeopU (London 1948, Allen & 
Unwin), pp. 198-9. 
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Science were to continue to reduce the World’s death-rate, besides con¬ 
tinuing to increase the World’s production of food. Though Science’s 
magic cornucopia had produced an abundance that had falsified Mal- 
thus’s pessimistic expectations up to date, the insuperable hniteness of 
the area of the Earth’s surface must set a ceiling to the progressive in¬ 
crease in Mankind’s food-supply that even Science could not transcend; 
and the pace of the Intellect in making scientific discoveries, and of the 
Will in applying them, was so much swifter than the pace of the Sub¬ 
conscious Psyche in adjusting its habits to conform with the necessities of 
successive new situations, into which it was perpetually being hustled by 
its volatile yoke-fellow, that it seemed at least as likely as not that 
Science’s ceiling of global food production would be reached some time 
before the Peasantry's habit of breeding up to the limit would have been 
overcome. 

The British people had taken not much less than 140 years to adjust 
their breeding habits to a rise in the population of Great Britain pro¬ 
duced by a fall in Ae death-rate that had begun circa a.d. 1740;* and this 
had been the rate of change of habits in a then already predominantly 
commercial-minded community in which 'the cake of custom’^ had been 
much less massive, less opaque, and less resistant than it yet was in the 
twentieth century in any of the peasant communities. It was, no doubt, 
conceivable that the Peasantry’s custom of breeding up to the limits of 
subsistence might yield some day to the solvent of an exotic Western 
technology; for a Peasantry w'ho by a.d. 1952 were already discovering 
that this Western talisman could endow them with something like a 
Western military efficiency,* at the price of their submitting to a Late 
Modem Western drill, might go on to discover that it could also endow 
them with something like a Western standard of living at the price of 
their adopting post-Modem Western methods of keeping the increase of 
population within bounds. Yet, even if there was thus some hope of the 
Peasantry’s eventually making this revolutionary change of practice in 
this Malthusian held, the change here could hardly be counted upon to 
come quickly enough to forestall the onset of an already impending 
crisis. 

In thus forecasting a posthumous fulfilment of Malthus’s expectations, 
we should also have to forecast that, by the time at which the disconcert¬ 
ing gap between the World’s food-supply and the Peasantry’s breeding 
habits would have brought the Peasantry to the verge of famine, some 
oecumenical authority would have made itself responsible for looking 
after at least the elementary material needs of the whole living popula¬ 
tion of the planet. This prognostication, again, would be merely a pro¬ 
jection of current tendencies, since, at the close of the Second World 
War, the quantities and kinds of the food required by the whole popula¬ 
tion of the World had actually been estimated, and ^e existing supplies 
been commandeered and allocated, to meet the minimum needs of the 
rice-eating, wheat-eating, and maize-eating provinces of the Oikaumeni, 

* See pp. 386-7, ebove. 

* BageMt, W.: Pkytics and PeUtia, loth ed. (London 1894, Kegan Paul), pp. 17 and 

35, dted in il. t. 192. » See pp. 503-16, above. 
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by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Even if 
wc assume that the minimum standard of living that a future oecumeni¬ 
cal authority would have undertaken to secure for the population of the 
World would have been no higher than the minimum standard for the 
population of England that had been contemplated in Queen Elizabeth’s 
‘Poor Law’ statute of A J>. 1601, a situation in which any authority would 
have assumed any responsibility for guaranteeing the whole living gene¬ 
ration of Mankind against starvation in a world in which the production 
of food would have reached its ceiling would be a situation in which the 
begetting of children would have ceased to be the private affair of wives 
and husbands and have become the public concern of a ubiquitous 
impersonal disciplinary power. 

If this situation were one day to arise, it would impose on Mankind 
one of the most drastic revolutions in human history since the first 
essays in Civilization; for hitherto men and women had not only been at 
liberty to beget children at their own discretion but had enjoyed this 
freedom when they had been destitute of all other rights and assets. 
This historic freedom was attested, as we have noticed in an earlier con¬ 
text,* by the etymology of the word ‘proletariat’; for that technical term 
in the vocabulary of a Modem Western sociology was derived from a 
Latin word coined for the statistical purposes or the Roman census to 
describe a category of Roman citizens ‘who had nothing but their chil¬ 
dren to enter in their returns as their contribution to the common weal’ .* 
This Roman administrative terminology was an eloquent testimony to 
the truth that, in the history of Man in Process of Civilization up to chte, 
no government—not even the most meticulous and most inquisitorial 
tyranny—had ever thought of contesting its subjects’ freedom to repro¬ 
duce their kind. 

The nearest that governments had come hitherto towards intruding 
on this inner sanctum of private life had been to institute negative or posi¬ 
tive rewards for the parents of large families if the public authorities 
were anxious to obtain an increase in their supplies of man-power or 
cannon-fodder; but they had no more dreamed of forbidding their sub¬ 
jects to restrict the size of their families than they had dreamed of com¬ 
pelling them, instead of merely inducing them, to multiply. Indeed, the 
freedom to b^get or not to beget had been hitherto so uncontroversially 
sacrosanct that it had been tacitly taken for granted; and even as late as 
A.D. 1941 it had not occurred to President Roosevelt to raise the number 
of the axiomatic human freedoms consecrated in his charter from four to 
five by explicitly putting on record a ^vife’8 and husband’s sacred right 
to determine the size of their own families.^ It now looked as if the future 
might show that there had been an unintentional logic in Roosevelt's 
artless silence on this point, since it appeared that in the last resort— 


* In I. L 41, n. 3. 

> 'ProleUrii diett lunt plebeii qui nihil rei publicae exhibeast sed tantum prolem 
tufficiant’ (Nonitu Marcellinus in his Compendtosa Dcctrina p*r JMurat, quoted ibM.). 

) This riaht vat not chsllenffed in principle by the ban on the procurement of abortion, 
or even by me ban on the advertisement and sale of artiiictal contraceptives, that was the 
law of the land in many countries it the time of writing; for, in theory at least, these bans 
still left husbands and wives free to limit the size ot their Emilies by the exercise of 
sexual self-control. 
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given the World’s ultimate ceiling of food production and the Peasantry’s 
traditional breeding habits—a novel ‘freedom from want’ could not be 
guaranteed to Mankind unless a familiar ‘freedom to beget’ were taken 
away from them. On this showing, the maintenance of a minimum 
oecumenical material standard of living would require a public inter¬ 
ference with Personal Liberty that hitherto was unheard of; for, though 
it was true that in the past a minute fraction of Mankind had been either 
forcibly precluded from exercising its right of reproduction or had 
voluntarily abstained from exercising it, religious celiba^ had always 
been considered to be an exceptional act of spiritual heroism, while the 
practice of making eunuchs had ranked with Human sacrifice, Prostitu¬ 
tion, Slavery, and War as one of the blots on the pages of the history of 
Civilization. 

If the time were indeed to come when the begetting of children would 
have to be regulated in conformity with imperious requirements of 
public policy instead of being left to chance in being left to the personal 
discretion of wives and husbands, how was this revolutionary future 
extension of the powers of authoritarian government into the intima¬ 
cies of private life likely to be received on the one hand by the peasant 
majority of Mankind and on the other hand by a minority whom an 
Industrial Technology had emancipated from the peasant’s bondage to 
tmquestioned custom ? The controversy between ^ese two sections of 
Mankind that the Malthusian issue w’as bound to evoke was likely to be 
acute and acrimonious, since either section would have grievances against 
the other which would seem clamant in the aggrieved party’s estinaation. 
The peasantry would feel aggrieved at being threatened with the loss of 
their traditional freedom to reproduce their kind on the plea that this was 
the only alternative to starvation; for this sacrifice would be demanded 
of them at a time when the gulf between their own pauper standard of 
living and the industrial peoples’ relatively lavish standard would have 
come to be greater than it had ever been before. 

A progressive widening of this gulf was, in truth, one of the conse¬ 
quences that must be expected to follow from the course of events that 
we have been anticipating, if we are right in forecasting that, at the time 
when global food production would be reaching its ceiling, the peasantry 
would still be expending most of its additional supply of food on adding 
to the head of its population, and the industrialized peoples be expending 
most of their additional supply of commodities on raising a slowly in¬ 
creasing or even stationary population’s standard of living. Considering 
that, by the time of writing, most of the industrialized peoples had al¬ 
ready either reached or come within sight of reaching a new equilibrium 
in the movement of their population through the offsetting of an antece¬ 
dent decrease in the death-rate by an eventual countervailing decrease 
in the birth-rate, it seemed likely that, among these peoples, this ten¬ 
dency would continue;’ and, considering further that their standard of 
living had risen notably even during the period when their populations 

I Profe«Bor Williim McNeill comments: *The stabilisation of population in the 
industrtaUzed coimthei it surely less certain now, aince the Second World War, than 
this passage implies.' 
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had been increasing very rapidly in consequence of a decrease in the 
d^th-rate which at that time had not yet been offset by a countervailing 
diminution in the number of births, it seemed likely that these peoples' 
standard of living would rise still more steeply after their populations' 
net rate of growth had fallen off (assuming that this new lower rate would 
be, and would continue to be, not far from the economic optimum in the 
sense of being the rate that in the current social and technological cir¬ 
cumstances would best work together with the contemporary local rate 
of increase in production to achieve the maximum of material prosperity). 

In this situation in an Oikoumeni that would have been unified on the 
psychological and moral planes while on the economic plane the local con¬ 
trasts between diverse standards of living would have been accentuated, 
the Peasantry would not see why, before they themselves were called 
upon to renounce what, for them, was the most sacred and precious of all 
human rights, an affluent minority of Mankind should not be called upon 
to part with a larger quota of their provocative superfluity in order to 
save an indigent majority from the stark choice between birth-control 
and starvation; and this demand, which the Peasantry would present 
with all the vehemence of a simple-minded good faith, would st^e the 
relatively comfortable and sophisticated Western minority as being even 
more outrageotisly unreasonable than it was outrageously unjust. 

What effrontery to demand that a Western dlite which owed its en¬ 
viable prosperity to its own ability, exertions, foresight, and self-control 
should be penalized in order to pay for the inevitable nemesis of the 
Peasantry’s improvident incontinence! And what naivete to imagine 
that, even if the Western peoples could be cajoled or coerced into allow¬ 
ing their own standard of living—‘the system of arts and laws and man¬ 
ners which so advantageously’ distinguished them ‘above the rest of 
Mankind’*—to be reduced to the starveling level on which the Peasantry 
had elected to remain, this sacrifice would extricate the Peasantry from 
a plight for which they had only themselves to blame! A distribution of 
the Western peoples’ margin of material resources among the wilfully 
indigent mass of Mankind would obtain for the Peasantry no more, at the 
most, than a momentary postponement of an inevitable crisis, and it 
would produce this futile result, not merely at the cost of depriving the 
Western peoples of the fair reward for arduous good conduct, but also at 
the cost of depriving Mankind at large, including the peasant majority, 
of the possibilities of ‘general happiness’* with which (so a Western 
mind was apt to assume) the Western way of life, and this way alone, was 
pregnant. If the peasants’ way were to be allowed to prevail to the 
Western peoples’ undoing, this would in fact be a holocaust of the 
rational hopes of Mankind on the altar of sentimentality. Surely this was 
a case in which an enlightened altruism demanded of the Western peoples 
that they should have the moral courage to insist on following the dictates 
of an enlightened self-interesti 

If and when this controversy broke out, it seemed likely to be carried 

« Gibbon, E.: 'Generml Obierv»iion» on the Fell of the Romen Empire in the West’, 
in Tht Hist^ 0/ th$ Dtttine and Fall of th* Roman Empirt, et the end of chap, xxrvui. 

a Gibbon, ibid. 
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from the pUnes of Economics and Politics on to the plane of Religion 
and this on several accounts. In the first place the Peasantry’s current 
obstinate persistence in continuing to breed up to the limits of its food- 
supply was the social effect of a religious cause which could not be modi¬ 
fied without a change in the Peasantry’s religious attitude and outlook. 
The religious sanction that was now making the Peasantry’s breeding 
habits so resistant to the arguments of a Western rationalism might not 
have been irrational in its origin, if we may hazard the conjecture that It 
had originated in a primitive state of society in which a household had 
been the optimum social and economic unit of agricultural production, 
and in which the perpetuation of each family had therefore been the key 
to keeping this Primitive Society in being. The epiphany of a latter-day 
Western industrial civilization was the new factor in Mankind's situa¬ 
tion that had cut the rational roots of the Peasantry’s by now traditional 
cult of lares et penaUs; for a Mechanized Technology had done away 
with the social and economic environment in which a worship of family 
continuity had made social and economic sense. 

The persistence of the cult when there was no sense left in it was a 
consequence of the relative slowness of the Psyche’s fastest pace on the 
subconscious level by comparison with the pace of the Intellect and Will, 
and it was to be apprehended that the Peasantry might cling to its an¬ 
cestral deification of fiimily continuity, at the ever more imminent risk of 
driving Humanity’s ship on to Malthus’s well and truly charted rock, 
unless and until the Peasantry’s religion could be reoriented from an 
agrarian to an industrial qiblah. Now that the Industrial Revolution, 
through its ‘annihilation of distance', had made one single family out of 
the whole of Mankind, the welfare and survival of the Human Race, 
instead of just the welfare and continuity of one household without 
regard for the rest of Mankind, had become the proper social objective 
of the religious commandment ‘that he who loveth God love his brother 
also’;* for a latter-day metamorphosis of the Oikounteni through the 
progress of Technology had vindicated the truth of Saint Paul’s pro¬ 
clamation to the Athenians that God had 'made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the Earth, and’ had 'determined the 
times before appointed’ and the advent of this long-since heralded 
oecumenical dispensation would call for a spiritual revolution as radical 
as the forgotten spiritual revolution that must have accompanied the 
creation of neolithic husbandmen out of palaeolithic hunters, fishermen, 
and food-gatherers. 

Without this fresh religious revolution in the souls of the Peasantry, it 
was hard to see how the World’s otherwise inexorable Malthusian prob¬ 
lem was to be solved; but the Peasantry was not the only party to the 
situation that would have to achieve a change of heart if Mankind was to 
find a happy issue out of an impending afmetion; for, if it was true—as 
experience had shown it to be true—‘that Man doth not live by bread 
only’,* then a self-complaccntly prosperous Western minority of Man- 

» I John iv. ai. 

* Aeu xvii. 26. 

* Deut. viit. 3, quoted in Mitt. ir. 4 and in Luke iv. 4. 
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kind still had something to learn, on its side, from the unworldly vein* 
in the ithos of a Peasantry which, in preference to hoarding the bread 
that it wrung from the ground in sorrow and in the sweat of its face,* had 
shared this hard-earned nutriment with an ever-increasing progeny in 
childlike obedience to Elolum’s commandment to be fruitful and multi¬ 
ply and replenish the Earth and subdue it.* This traditional religious duty, 
which had been laid upon the peasantry at the moment when they were 
reclaiming their first tiny fields from an apparently boundless wilderness, 
might become a bane instead of a blessing for Mankind in an age that had 
seen the Oikoumeni'% last reserves of cultivable land brought under the 
plough in the Americas, Australia, QazSqstan, and Manchuria; but, 
inasmuch as this was also the age that had witnessed the rise of an 
acquisitive Western industrial civilization, it was no time for despising 
and rejecting the Peasantry’s traditional virtue of subordinating the quest 
for material well-being to the pursuit of a non-material objective; for, in 
making nonsense of the Peasantry’s ancestral worship of the Family, the 
Industrial Revolution had not discredited the abiding truth that Man is 
not merely a consumer but is also a soul, and that the Soul lives ’by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God’ .♦ ‘For what is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole World and lose his own soul ? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?’* 

A latter-day Western Man had brought himself into danger of losing 
his soul through his concentration on a sensationally successful endea¬ 
vour to increase his production of material commodities; and it was ironi¬ 
cal that the society which had put itself in this spiritual jeopardy should 
have been one which, by comparison with a contemporary peasantry 
in Asia, Africa, and Indian America, had already been in enjoyment 
of a lavish standard of living at the time when it had embarked on its 
eighteenth-century agricultural and industrial revolutions. The insatiabi¬ 
lity of the Westerners’ acquisitiveness laid them open to a Western philo¬ 
sopher’s indictment. 

‘The Indian scale of values has never been at all like ours. On the whole 
it is true to say that in India the love of God has always been put above 
the love of material things. India is a civilisation based on Religion, while 
ours is a civilisation based on wealth.’* 

If an industrialized Western Sodety was to find salvation in spite of 
itself, it would find it in virtue of having all the time unconsciously been 

< ThU unworldly vein wa», of course, only one element in the Sthoo of • Peuantry 

that WM uddM with as heavy a load of Original Sin as a contonpoiary Indmtrial 
Proletariat with whom it had in common a uniform Human Nature. The peasant Sthot, 
like the urban Sthos, had it> selfish, exploitative, and materialistic aide: and there were 
peasantries—for example, in the Flemish and French provinces of a Western World— 
m whose spiritual 'make-up* these unattractive characteristics were not perceptibly 
mitigated by the touch of archaic piety with which they were still spt to be combing in 
the character of the peasantries in the non-Westem societies. A sentimentally idealized 
portrait of a non-Western peasantry, when painted with a Western brush, might be 
suspect of being a subjective expression of the painter’s dissatisfaction with the s^rt- 
comings of hia own society rather than an objective reproduction of the obi^rved linea- 
menu of the picture’s professed subject. * Gen. iii. X77*9- 

s Gen.i.38.Cp.Gen.ix.iand7. s Matt. iv.4.Cp.Lukciv.4. » Matt.xvi.a6. 

< Stace, W. T.: What are Ottr Vahui Nebraska *950, University of 

Nebraska Press), p. 54. 
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working not solely for its own material profit, but also for the benefit of 
a majority of its fellow men who were still living at the Peasantry’s 
starveling level. Industrialism was a Western gift to Mankind at large 
which might be not the less beneficent for having been unintended; and 
the best hope for Mankind lay in a spiritually fruitful marriage of the 
Western engineer’s insight wi^ the Asian husbandman’s. The peasant 
had to learn from the engineer that, in Human Life on Earth, a mini¬ 
mum of economic well-being was the necessary material condition 
{Graeei yppyfyio) for spiritual achievement, while the engineer had to 
learn—or re-leam—from the peasant that the enterprise of increasing 
Man’s command over Non-Human Nature had no value except as a 
means towards some end beyond itself, even if the particular end that 
had been the Peasantry’s traditional objective were now an anachronism 
in the new world that the engineer had conjured into existence. 

If these were the new religious issues that a future oecumenical Mal¬ 
thusian crisis might be expected to raise, it was also to be foreseen that 
this crisis would present a challenge to the old religious establishments, 
since the Peasantry’s primitive worship of family continuity w'as part of 
the flotsam which the higher religions had picked up and s^vept along in 
their flood waters when they had come down upon Mankind in spate.* 
Even a Buddhism whose original, authentic, and essential mission had 
been to reveal to suffering human beings a way of escape from the sorrow¬ 
ful wheel of sensuous existence had not succeeded in keeping clear of an 
older cult of procreation which was its antithesis; and, if Siddhartha 
Gautama’s philosophy had thus been constrained to come to terms with 
the husbandman’s religion, it was not surprising that Con^cianism, 
Christianity, and Hinduism should have be^ captivated by it. 

In these divers higher religions and philosophies the influence of the 
cult of procreation could be detected in different degrees. In the Roman 
Catholic variety of Western Christianity this influence had not penetrated 
so deep as to impose upon the ecclesiastical subjects of the Catholic 
Church the positive pre-Christian commandment to be fruitful and 
multiply; the influence of the primitive cult on the current Catholic 
Christian code of morals could be detected only in a ban upon artificial 
methods of birth-control that had been invented in the Western World in 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era; and a prohibition that could 
be criticized as an irrational concession to Conservatism could also be 
defended on its merits as a courageous stand against a morally unde¬ 
sirable sexual practice. But the pertinent fact for the purposes of an 
inquiry into the prospects of the Western Civilixatlon was that, in all the 
higher religions ^ike, the cult of procreation had won a footing that was 
sufficiently strong to threaten—or promise—to bring a revolutionary 
public policy into collision with established religious traditions if the 
time were to come when the pressure of the World’s population upon the 
World’s food supply would compel an oecumenical public authority to 
grapple with the formidable task of trying to regulate the movement of 
the World’s population. 

In this not improbable event, what would the old religious estab- 

1 See VII. vu. 455. 
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lishments’ reactions be ? The still older cult of procreation that had en¬ 
sconced itself among the higher religions* traditions would presumably 
impel the ecclesiastical authorities of the day to champion the peasant’s 
cherished freedom to reproduce his kind; but how would they apply their 
traditional teaching in an unprecedented situation? In a world whose 
population would be pressing upon its food supply because this world 
would have been liberated at long last from the inveterate evils of War, 
Pestilence, and Famine,* the churches would assuredly recoil from even 
considering the diabolical proposal that, in order to make room in a 
teeming world for the Peasantry to go on breeding without restriction, 
one and all of those three dire scourges should be let loose again upon 
Mankind. The nemesis for opening Aeolus’s windbag that had over¬ 
taken Odysseus’ insubordinate crew had been grievous even when the 
fatal act had been committed in the heat of passion by mutineers who 
had been blind to the consequences of what they were doing.* To sow 
the storm in cold blood, with the deliberate intention of reaping the 
whirlwind, would be a crime that no responsible ecclesiastical au^ori- 
ties would be likely to contemplate. 

It seemed even more unlikely that the churches would countenance 
any proposal to regulate the movement of population by resorting on 
the grand scale to the infamous neo-pagan ‘scientific’ method—once 
practised by German National Socialists—of forcibly sterilizing, as a 
matter of routine, all persons who happened to be so unfortunate as to 
fall within categories condemned by the fiat of the public authorities; 
and, if these two fantastically wicked alternatives may be lefr out of 
consideration in any sober forecast of the churches' future policy on this 
formidable question, we must imagine the issue being narrowed down, 
in ecclesiastical counsels, to a choice between divers voluntary means of 
controlling the number of births. Could the sexual continence that had 
hitherto been the rare achievement of religious celibates be required of 
Vhomme moyen sensusl in the marital state? And, if this degree of self- 
discipline could not be expected of Human Nature in a non-monastic 
social and spiritual environment, what was to be Religion’s ultimate 
attitude towards artificial methods of voluntary birth-control ? Was it to 
continue to set its face against them? And, if it did still hold to the 
churches’ nventieth-century view, was it to regard this as a precept 
which the individual soul ought to be free to follow or reject according to 
the dictates of its own corisciencc ? Or were the churches to ti^ to enlist 
the support of a coercive secular arm by calling upon the public authori¬ 
ties to keep on the statute book the legislation that had made the adver¬ 
tisement and sale of artificial contraceptives illegal? 

At the time of writing, when this issue had not yet come to a head in a 
society that was then still heavily engaged in wrestling with the rampant 
social evils of Class-Conflict and War, it was not yet possible to antici¬ 
pate the decisions that a still unborn generation would be likely to take 
in a situation that at the time of writmg was still merely hypothetical. 
It was, however, already possible to foresee that the debate, whatever its 
outcome, would be conducted on the religious plane, since it was evi- 

» S*t 2 S*m. xxiv. 13. » Odytt^, Book X, IJ. *0-79. 
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deat that this issue raised the religious question of the ultimate signifi¬ 
cance and purpose of Human Life on Earth. 

(V) PROBABLE EMPLOYMENTS IN A FUTURE 
OECUMENICAL SOCIETY 

(a) ‘a commonwealth of swine' 

If we could imagine a future Oecumenical Society in which Mankind 
had first rid itself of Civilization's congenital maladies. War and Class- 
Conflict, and had then followed up this success by going on to solve a 
Malthusian problem which the establishment of a world order would 
have brought to a head, we might surmise that Mankind’s next problem 
after that would be the future role of Leisure in a mechanized society’s 
life. 

Leisure had already played a part of capital importance in human 
history; for, if Necessity had been the mother of Civilization, Leisure 
had b^n its nurse. One of the distinctive features of Civilization had 
been the astonishing rapidity of the pace at which this parvenu way of 
life had developed its potentialities during the five or six thousand years 
of its currency up to date by comparison with the tortoise-like tempo 
of the primitive way of life which Mankind had been following for 
hundred of thousands of years before the earliest civilizations had made 
their epiphany; and this unprecedented impetus had been imparted to 
the dvilizations by an able, purposeful, and virtuous minority of a 
privileged minority whose privilege had been the enjoyment of leisure. 
All the unique achievements of men and women in the realm of Art and 
all the cumulative achievements of Man in the realm of Science and 
Technology had been fruits of the profitably employed leisure of this 
creative minority within a minority; but in a post-industrial Westerniz¬ 
ing World it could no longer be taken for granted that the growth of 
Civilization would continue to be fostered by the employment of 
leisure for these creative purposes; for the Industrial Revolution had 
upset—and this in several different ways—^the previous equilibrium 
between Leisure and Life. 

The first and most momentous of these changes had been a psycho¬ 
logical one. The mechanization of work in an industrialized society had 
set up in the industrial worker’s psyche a tension between his feelings 
towards his work and his feelings towards his leisure to which neither 
the peasant majority nor the privileged minority of the body social had 
been subject in a pre-industrial age in which Man’s rations of work and 
leisure had not been dictated to Man by Man but had been given to 
Man by Non-Human Nature.’ In an ^rarian society a cycle of the 
seasons that had been the husbandman’s calendar had consequently also 
settled for a leisured minority the allocation of their time betw'een hold¬ 
ing court and going on the war-path or between sitting in parliament 
and going shooting, fishing, and hunting; and the Peasantry and their 
rulers alike had tal^n both Work and Leisure for granted as inevitably 


> S«e p. 565, above. 
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alternating phases in a Yin-and-Yang rhy thm beaten out by the per¬ 
petually recurring astronomical cycles of Day-and-Night and the 
Seasons. Each experience of either phase was both a relief from the last 
bout, and at the same time a prelude to the next bout, of an alternate 
phase that was psychologically complementary rather than antithetic^ 
to the phase that happened at the moment to be in course. But this pre¬ 
industrial interdependence and consequent parity between the psycho¬ 
logical values of Work and Leisure had been deranged when the worker 
had been transformed from a husbandman whose time-table was set for 
him by Nature into a tender of machines with power-driven wheels that 
could go on turning in season and out of season; for the chronic in¬ 
dustrial warfare which the worker had now found himself compelled to 
wage in order to prevent his new masters the machines from working 
him to death had instilled into him, as we have seen,* a negative, de¬ 
fensive, hostile feeling towards a toil that his peasant forebears had taken 
as a matter of course; and this new attitude towards Work had brought 
with it anew attitude towards Leisure; for, if Work was intrinsically evil, 
then Leisure must have an absolute \^ue in itself. 

Human Nature’s reaction against the routine of the factory and the 
ofEcc had indeed gone so far as to make the value of freedom from an 
excessive pressure of work count for more than the value of the re¬ 
muneration that the manual or clerical worker could earn by working at 
full stretch; and this order of preferences, which in a.d. 1949 had been 
the conscious motive of the Wall Street typists’ refusal to come to work 
on Saturdays,‘ had been implicit from the outset in the restrictive 
practices that Trade Unionism had worked out for itself; for these were 
methods of purchasing relief from the pressure of work by the sacrifice 
of potential earnings. This rating of leisure—at least in the negative 
form of an exemption from an excessive pressure of mechanized work— 
at a higher value than money-making was a preference which, in the 
first chapter of post-industrial Western history, had been a distinguish¬ 
ing mark of the industrial and clerical workers and a prime cause of <hs- 
pute between them and their employers; and this attitude had begun to 
communicate itself from the working class to a hitherto pre-industrial- 
minded middle class in a subsequent chapter in which the working 
class’s more and more effectively insistent demand for social justice was 
being met by a more and more drastic redistribution of purchasing power 
through the differentially graded taxation of middle-class incomes. By 
the sixth decade of the twentieth century of the Christian Era the 
Western middle class had begun to follow the working class’s example 
by opting for leisure in preference to profits at a level of income—and 
this level was progressively being lowered—at which the greater part of 
any additional earnings would be taken from the nominal recipient by 
the tax-collector. 

At the same time the so far unchecked advance of Technology at a 
constantly accelerating pace was playing a sardonic practical joke on its 
human victims; for, while the ceaseless turning of the never tiring 
wheels was threatening to work them to death, it was simultaneously 

‘ On pp. 563-^, above. * See p. 570, above. 
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threatening, in consequence, to throw them into technological unem¬ 
ployment, without ever allowing them to make up their minds which of 
these two contradictory scourges of Industrialism was the greater menace 
to human welfare and happiness. The industrial workers had no sooner 
reacted against the pressure of mechanization by insisting upon their 
right to leisure than their inhuman tyrant and tormentor Technology 
began to drive them into insisting upon their right to work by taking 
them at their word and forcing leisure upon them; and, although the 
trade-union practices that had been devised for putting a brake upon 
the killing ‘drive’ of mechanized industrial work also served the workers’ 
further purpose of spinning out the residue of the employment that was 
now being snatched out of human hands by progressive improvements 
in the ma^inery that these hands were tending, this rear-guard action of 
Trade Unionism in a fight to make an inexorably dwindling amount of 
work still go round was manifestly a losing battle. 

Technology and Trade Unionism, between them, were thus generat¬ 
ing an abundance of Leisure that was unprecedented; and the manifest 
irresistibility of this tendency was making it possible to cast the occupa¬ 
tional horoscope of a future Oecumenical Society that would have rid 
itself of War and Class-Conflict and have found some acceptable way of 
regulating the movement of population. In this Earthly Paradise Re¬ 
gained, a regime of hiU employment would also be a regime in which the 
ration of work that could be doled out to each individual would occupy 
so small a fraction of his day that he would have almost as much leisure 
on his hands as if he had been a member of the privil^ed minority in 
some antediluvian agrarian society. In such circumstances the use made 
of Leisure would evidently be even more important than it had been in 
a pre-industrial chapter of human history in which Homo Faber had still 
been such a tiro in his Technology that the number of man-hours which 
he had yet been able to liberate for Leisure had been minute by com¬ 
parison with the number that he had still been compelled to devote to 
Work. 

If there was a prospect of such revolutionary changes as these in the 
amount of the leisure acquired by, or thrust upon, Man, as well as in 
Man’s attitude toward Leisure in its relation to Work, what effects on 
Human Life might this revolution be expected to have ? 

In an industrialized Western Society in which an excessive acquisitive¬ 
ness had been the besetting sin of its middle-class moving spirits, there 
was one negative effect that was manifestly good in itself as far as it went. 
By the time when the middle class, as well as the working class, had 
begun to value Leisure more highly than earnings, it was loginning to 
look as if the mechanism of the Industrial System of economic produc¬ 
tion included a providential automatic brake that might perhaps avail 
to save Homo Faber Mechanicus from his demonic self. In malung the 
Industrial Revolution, Western Man’s acquisitive-mindedness had per¬ 
haps unintentionally been working out a cure for itself by first making 
work odious and then making this now already odious work also unre- 
mimerative. If a shark-like Western appetite for acquisition was thus 
having its edge taken off by the pressure and the insipidity of routine- 
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work in a mechanized society and by the ruthless efficiency of the tax- 
collector in a welfare state in reaping where he had not sown and gather¬ 
ing where he had not strawed,* this was surely a blessing in disguise for 
a Homo OccidentaUs whose characteristic temptation had been to sell his 
soul if that was the market price of worldly prosperity. A society in 
which a minority had been allowed and encouraged to enrich themselves 
without restriction was surely a less estimable society than one in which 
a more equitable distribution of wealth was being secured at a cost of 
restricting the opportunities for enrichment and perhaps thereby dimi¬ 
nishing, through the diminution of incentives to earn, the aggregate 
amount of the wealth that was now being less inequitably distributed.* 

So far, so good; yet a mid-twentieth-century ob^rver coiild not hail 
the reluctant transfer of psychic energy from money-making to the en¬ 
joyment of leisure as an unquestionable blessing, even for a Western 
Man whose nineteenth-century god had been Mammon, without taking 
into account the rise to which the frustrated Mammon-worshipper was 
going to put the leisure for which he was now opting in preference to 
making money for the tax-collector to redistribute. I'his question had 
been raised in a notable address delivered, some twenty years before the 
time of going to press, by a philosophic spokesman of those magician- 
engineers whose cornucopia had ‘been shaken over all the Earth, scatter¬ 
ing everywhere an endowment of previously unpossessed and unimagined 
capacities and powers’.* Speaking at York on the 31st August, 1932, to 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, their president, 
Sir Alfred Ewing, had ended on the following note: 

‘We must admit that there is a sinister side even to the peaceful activities 
of those who in good faith and with the best intentions make it their 
business to adapt the resources of Nature to the use and convenience of 
Man. Where shall we look for a remedy? I cannot tell. Some may envisage 
a distant utopia in which there will be perfect adjustment of labour and 
the fruits of labour, a fair spreading of employment and of wages and of 
all the commodities that machines produce. Even so the question will 
remain. How is Man to spend the leisure he has won by handing over 
nearly all his burden to an tmtiring mechanical slave ? Dare he hope for 
such spiritual betterment as will qualify him to use it well ? God grant 
[that] he may strive for that and attain it. It is only by seeking [that] he 
will find. I cannot think that Man is destined to atrophy and cease through 
cultivating what, after all, is one of his most God-like faculties—the 
creative ingenuity of the engineer.* 

The pertinence of Sir Alfred Ewing’s question about Mankind’s 
spiritual prospects in a world that was t^ing mechanized by a Western 
technique was brought home to a student of the Hellenic Classics by the 
reminiscence of a passage in a treatise on Sublimity in Style which had 
been written during the reprieve that a disintegrating Hellenic Society 
had won for itself through an Augustan rally of its retreating forces.^ 

> Mitt. XXV. ^4 and 26: Luke xix. 21-22. 

* This point is nude by W. T. Stace in What an our VoJuttT (Lincoln, Kcbruki 

1950, Univeniiy of Nebraska Press), p. 58. * Quoted slresdy in III. iii. 2it. 

* Down to the time of writing. Western scholars had been unable to determine 
whether this work had been written in the third century of the Chxisdan Era or in the 
first. 
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The HeUenic Civili2ation had been distinguished by its relative in¬ 
difference to a quest for economic gain that had become the master 
passion of the Western Civilization in the Erst chapter of its Industrial 
Age; and therefore, if, even in the Hellenic World, an observer living in 
an age of social recovery had been struck and distressed by the spectacle 
of the spiritual impoverishment of his generation through their passion 
for material enrichment, the same distressing effect might be expected, 
a fortiori^ to follow from the working of the same sinister cause in a 
demonic^y acquisitive pKJSt-Modcm Western Society. 

In the last extant chapter of Sublimity in Style the author professes to 
be reporting a recent conversation between himself and a philosopher in 
which they had been disputing about the causes to which this con¬ 
temporary spiritual decadence was to be ascribed. The philosopher 
argues, like Tacitus in his Dialogus de Oratoribus,' that the literary de¬ 
cadence in which this spiritual decadence is reflected can be adequately 
explained as being a consequence of the loss of political liberty; but this 
political explanation is rejected by the author, who sees in it merely an 
example of Human Nature’s notorious proneness to seek an alibi for 
itself by blaming external circumstances. In his alternative explanation 
of the spiritual decadence of his day the author puts his finger on the 
demoralizing effect of an oecumenical peace. World Peace demoralizes its 
beneficiaries by releasing their energies for expenditure on ‘total war’ 
(aTre/aidpurror ^Acjuo;) in the non-military fields of money-making and 
pleasure-seeking, and, in the author’s view, as he expounds it, these are 
the spiritual maladies that have reduced this generation’s spiritual 
stature. He raises the question whether the loss of political liberty may 
not be a blessing in disguise for a generation that has sunk to so low a 
spiritual level; for, if characters like these were given a free hand, an 
Ishmaelitish acquisitiveness would bring down a deluge of evils upon 
the Oihoumeni. 

'One of the cancers (Savamv) of the spiritual life in souls bom into the 
present generation is the low spiritual tension in which all but 

a few chosen spirits among us pass their days. In our work and in our 
recreation alike our only objective is popularity and enjoyment. We feel 
no concern to win the true spiritual treasure that is to be found in putting 
one’s heart into what one is doing and in winning a recognition that is truly 
worth having.’ 

These findings of an Hellenic literary critic at some date during the 
first spell of a Roman Peace were endorsed, at the dawn of the Modem 
Age of Western history, by one of the foremost pioneers of a distinctively 
Western scientific spirit. The following passage is to be found in The 
Advancement of Learning,^ which was published by Francis Bacon in 
A.D. 1605. 

.. For as it has been well observed, that the arts which flourish in times 
while virtue is in growth, are militaiy; and while virtue is in state, are 
liberal; and while virtue is in decimation, are voluptuary: so I doubt that 
this age of the World is somewhat upon the descent of the wheel. With 


^ Cited in V. vi, 8o-8t. 


* Book II, chap, x, $ 13. 
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arts voluptuary I couple practices joculary; for the deceiving of the senses 
is one of the pleasures of the senses/ 

If the writer of these prescient words could have revisited the Western 
World three and a half centuries after the date at which he had written 
them, he might have been surprised to observe how accurately he had 
gauged the trend of the spiritual curve in which Western souls had 
begun to descend from Heroism towards Frivolity. Mid-way through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era it was notorious—and sig- 
niheant—that the United States, where the Western industrial working 
class had come nearer than it had come in any European country to¬ 
wards being assimilated to the middle class in its material standard of 
living and in its opportunities for material advancement, was also 
the Western country in which, on the cultural, in contrast to the eco¬ 
nomic, plane, the middle class, for its part, had gone farthest down the 
descensus Averni which Bacon had foreboded. Yet the same middle class 
was slipping down the same steep place’ in other Western countries like¬ 
wise ; and unwarily envious West European spectators of the use to which 
*the common man’ in the United States was putting his relatively ample 
margin of wealth and leisure at this date were apt to betray their own 
hankering after the frivolity that they were professedly castigating in an 
American whipping-boy when they maliciously described the American 
scene as a fun-fair patronized by grown-up children whose main interest 
in life was to play with mechanical toys. This caricature was perhaps not 
inaccurate as far as it went; for joy-riding could not be more felicitously 
described than as a 'practice joculary’, nor television more felicitously 
than as an 'art voluptuary’ designed to please the senses by deceiving 
them.* Yet any contemporary American critic of American mores could 
silence the carping West European visitor with a crushing ‘De te fabula 
narratur’ ;* for the reality that was being caricatured in some of the 

> Man. viii. ja; Mark v. 13; Luke vUL 33. 

> On the evening of the day on which he had written thi* aentence tn the morning, 
the writer received a timely intimation that thia might not be the laat word tlut would 
have to be said about the cultural effccte of the wholwle installation of tcleviaion in the 
United States. That same evening he heard a shrewd American observer of the American 
political scene tell an EngUah audience that, if they wished to understtnd Che current 
movement of American feeling on international aihiira, they must not iimore the effect 
of the rapid current spread of the network of an American tdeviston aervice. Television, 
he explained, had now made it possible for the American public to see the countenances 
and gestures, as well as to hear the voicea, of the delegates to the Council and the 
Assembly of the United Nations Organization at Lake Success; every owner of s 
television set who tuned in to the sessions of thew international bodies received a vivid 
impresaion of the contrast in manners, and in the inner ftthos that these outward rnanners 
betrayed, ^eween the Ruasian delegates and their Western colleagues; and this impres¬ 
sion wss making a potent effect on American public opinion because the proceedings at 
Lake Succeaa had effectively caught and hud the interest of American ‘viewers'. 
When a meeting at Lake Succeas came on, 'viewera* would tune in to it, even if thia 
meant their having to break away from looking at a claasic boxing-match or at a 
popular vaudeville. 

‘ITus piece of information aptly iUuatrated two points that had to be taken into account 
in any atteirmt to estimate me Western Civilization’s prospects. In the first pl^ it 
showra thst Television was sJresdy beginning to play its part in a political unificanon of 
the (^hovment through a technological ‘annihilation of diatance’ t^t has been noticed 
in XI I. D (ii) (&), above. In the semnd place it showed that a new instrument, which in 
the first flush of its novelty had been treated as t toy, might quickly be turned to account 
for servirut a rrvore serious purpose. 

> Horsce: Satires, Book I, Satire x, 11 . 69-70. 
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extravagances of American life was a contemporary Western Weltan¬ 
schauung that was shared with North America by Western Europe. The 
United States at this time was, in fact, performing the salutary service of 
an automatic confessional for the Western World at large. She was 
serving as a convex mirror in which any Western obser\'er, from either 
side of the Atlantic, could become acquainted with some of his own 
spiritual deformities by beholding them here revealingly magnified. 

It was, in truth, no mere accidental coincidence that the current 
symptoms of cultural proletarianization in the life of a Western middle 
class in the United States should have been contemporaneous with the 
raising, in the same country, of a Western industrial working class's 
material standard of life to what was virtually a middle*class level. One 
of the elements in a higher material standard of living was, as we have 
seen, a larger ration of leisure. This increase of leisure was simultaneously 
being bestowed upon the industrial working class in Western Europe as 
one consequence of a radical revision of rates of wages and hours of 
work; and it was only to be expected that the progress towards social 
justice that was thus now being made in the Western World as a whole, 
along a West European as well as a North American line of approach, 
should have the, at first sight, paradoxical inunediate effect oi pred* 
pitating a fall in the mean level of Western culture. 

This undesirable effect was to be expected in the first instance, not 
because Leisure was now still being b^towed, as it had always been, 
without regard to the redpient’s capacity or incapacity for making use of 
it, but because it had also always taken even the choicest spirits time to 
learn how to make good use of any new gift. The pearls that were now 
being redistributed among a majority instead of remaining the monopoly 
of a minority were not being taken aw'ay from a minority consisting ex¬ 
clusively of connoisseurs in order to be cast before a majority consisting 
exdusively of swine who knew no better than to trample these predous 
offerings under their feet.’ The misuse of Leisure by a majority of its 
possessors was, notoriously, no new thing. In the diays when Leisure 
had been a monopoly of a minority, a majority of that minority had 
always misused it, as wc have already observed.* Only a minority of that 
minority had made the creative use of Leisure that had been the main¬ 
spring of Civilization. The reason why, nevertheless, a redistribution of 
Leisure was likely to result in a lowering of the level of culture was that 
even the creative minority of a leisured minority had needed time to 
mature. The inestimably precious spiritual treasures that this minority 
had eventually created had been ripe fruits of sclf-education and self- 
disdpline,* and these had been the cumulative spiritual achievement of 
a scries of cor^cutive generations. This was the secret of cultural 
creativity; and it was something that could not be transmitted by print- 

* Mitt. vii. S. 1 On p. 604, tbove. 

* The importtneo of the part that had been played by iclf-dUcipline in the creation 
of a W^tem Chriatian culture w*a indicated in the hiatory of the word ‘cleA’, which, 
before ita meaning had been drareciated to signify a worker who worked in an office and 
not in a ^ctory, had once signed a pota es aor and tnittee of culture, and had stood for 
this because, tn Western Christendom, the original poaseasors and trustees of culture 
had been the clergy and, among them, above all, a diaciplined minority that was enrolled 
in the monaatic orders. 
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ing and distributing a sheet of directions for use. It was a secret that all 
new recipients of the gift of Leisure had to discover for themselves; and 
it could not be discovered in a day. 

If this was the historic and intrinsic relation between Leisure and 
Culture, how were the Western Civilization’s prospects likely to be 
affected by a current sacrifice of Culture on the altar of Social Justice ? 
At a crisis in its history the Western Society was clipping the wings of a 
creative minority of a leisured minority and was lavishing leisure on a 
majority that had not yet had time to grow a new creative core. The 
immediate cultural effect of this equitable social revolution was as plain 
as it was deplorable. 

‘Over against the ever more amazing inventions of Science we see a 
kind of childishness creeping over our thoughts, our modes of expression, 
our art, our music, our morals. We talk in words from a very limited 
vocabulary, we produce pictures and statues of a more than ungainly ”neo- 
primitiveness”, we croon ni gger songs while we push one ano^er round a 
room in dances that need no brain, no zest, and no vitality for their 
successful performance. Many of our buildings have as their chief merits 
the fact that they can be rushed up quickly and finished within a few 
weeks. We tear over the Earth’s surface along roads of brick-box straight¬ 
ness, past rows of houses of brick-box exactitude and hideousness, in order 
to get somewhere, it does not much matter where, in record time. Finally, 
the novels we read, apparently with pleasure, for there are many of them, 
show men and women as ill-conducted children whose one concern is that 
which they share with the animal world. 

‘There is to me something grim and horrible in an essentially mature 
civilisation playing at savage immaturity when it knows better. We cannot 
go back to the beginning of things any more than a mature mind can 
cl^ange into that of a child.’* 

These words spoken in a.d. 1933 by the headmistress of a distinguished 
school in London made a powerful impression at the time upon the 
writer of this Study; for, in the village in the North Riding of Yorkshire 
where he was reading the report in the press, he had neighbours who, at 
that moment, were giving hospitality to relatives of theirs who had been 
thrown out of work in Leeds by an ^economic blizzard’ that was then 
sweeping over the face of an Industrialized World, and he had been 
hearing these countryfolk describe the impressions that their town-bred 
cousins had been making on them. The description had been forcible 
and vivid; for the good-natured hosts had been amazed and horrified by 
their progressive discovery of their unfortunate guests’ extraordinary 
manners and customs. 

*Why, they don’t know how to cook and they don’t know how to sew 
and they don’t know how to cure a ham; and then, in the evenings, they 
can’t even sit at home and talk, because they have nothing in their heads 
to talk about. Their only notion of enjoying themselves is to take the bus 
to MaJton and kiU lime at an “entertainment”—“the pictures” or some¬ 
thing of the kind.’ 

> Miss E. Stnidwick, the Headmistress of St. Paul's Girls’ School, Hammersmith, 
I^ondon, England, in a presidendal address delivered on the 17th June, 1933, at Liver* 
pool, at a Conference of the British Association of Head Mistreases. The text quoted 
here has been taken from the report in Tht ManthetUr Guardian of the I9tb June, 1933. 
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In taking their town-bred guests’ inability to entertain themselves as 
the crowning and damning evidence of their urban neobarbarism, these 
country cousins were touching the heart of a spiritual malady from 
which all classes of a contemporary industrialized society were suffering 
in all provinces of a mechanically standardized Oikoumeni. The male¬ 
volent sorceress Technology had inveigled her victims into putting 
themselves in her power by selling them new lamps for old. She had 
bribed them with ‘the pictures’ and 'the wireless’ into selling her their 
souls; and the outcome of this ruinous cultural ‘new deal’ was the 
spiritual vrildemess which Plato had dismissed as a ‘Commonwealth of 
Swine'* and Aldous Huxley had satirized as a ‘Brave New World’. 

In a Westernizing World mid-way through the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era this Huxleian anti-utopia was a very present reality. 
The guests at Circe’s banquet had soon found themselves penned in 
Circe’s sty.* Their plight was plain beyond all dispute; the open 
question—and it was a vital one—was the length of their term of humi¬ 
liating metamorphosis and irksome incarceration. In succumbing to the 
enchantment of a latter-day Western technology, had Mankind sen¬ 
tenced itself to languish in ‘Brave New World’ for the rest of its days on 
Earth ? Or was there in the oDing some still unenchanted Odysseus who, 
with Hermes’ aid, might have it in his power to release his unfortunate 
comrades from duress and bring them back to their lost human shape ? 
Was this sordid ‘Commonwealm of Swine’ the destiny that had been 
lying in watt for Mankind on a hitherto invisible ledge that had been the 
goal of human endeavours while Mankind had been striving to scale the 
dimbers’ pitch called ‘Civilization’ If so, the fate of any climber who 
succeeded in attaining his objective on this pitch would be still more 
cruel than the doom of his fellows who had been falling to meet their 
deaths on a lower ledge that bad been their common point of departure 
on this latest human enterprise. To wallow for ages in a ‘Common¬ 
wealth of Swine* as a reward for having achieved Civilization would be as 
ironical a fate as the last phase of the primitive human societies that 
had been lying torpid for ages as their reward for having raised them¬ 
selves from a sub-human level. An aeon of quarantine in Circe’s sty 
might be the price that Mankind was doomed to pay for the boon of 
getting rid of War and Class-Conflict. 

Was this a fate to which the Human Race was likely to resign itself? 
Would Human Nature really be content to ‘live happily ever after’ in 
a ‘Brave New World' in which the only change from Ac monotony of a 
life spent on a frivolous employment of Leisure would be a modicum of 
mechanical work performed under restrictive trade-union rules in an 
uncnthusiastic civil-service spirit ? Even if a majority in each successive 
generation could be dragooned, drugged, hypnotized, or cajoled into 
Uving and dying like 'Ae beasts that perish’,^ Ae stewards of a ‘Com- 
monwealA of Swine’ would still have to reckon wiA a creative minority 
Aat had been the salt of the EarA* in a prc-Porcine Age of human 

* 372 D, cited in 11 . i. 193, n. i;in II. ii. 23, n. 2; and on p. 523, 
•^ve. 

^ See Odyuey X. U. 233-40, quoted in II. u. 23. 2 See II. i. 192-4. 

* P*. xlix. 12 and ao. ( Matt. v. 13. Cp. Mark ix. 50 and Luke xiv. 34-35* 
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history. The stewards would have to be past-masters in the technique of 
eugenics if they were to succeed in breeding out of Human Nature this 
angelically or demonically dynamic spiritijal strain; and such mastery 
would probably prove to be l^yond their capacity, for it could hardly be 
achieved without enlisting the aid of a creative intellectual activity wUch 
would be anathema in official circles in Hyampolis. Yet, if the managers 
of 'Brave New World’ could not contrive to prevent the dynamic strain 
in the Spirit of Man from continuing to incarnate itself in a diaspora of 
untamed and untamable men and v'omen, the security of their dehuman¬ 
ized commonwealth would never be complete; for the fatal flaw in the 
mechanism of a ‘Brave New World’ was its failure to provide a safety- 
valve for a spirit that would endure torture to the death rather than obey 
‘Brave New World’s’ first commandment: ‘Etsurtout, pas tropdezile!’* 

The trouble that this spirit was likely to give to the ruling authorities 
in an oecumenical Hyampolis was foreshadowed in the history of the 
Roman Imperial Government’s long losing battle with the Christian 
martyrs; for martyrdom was a response to the challenge of a rdgime that 
was keeping the peace at the price of taking the savour out of Human 
Life;* and the attractiveness of Christian martyrdom to zealous souls 
imder a Roman Imperial dispensation was the more significant in view 
of the fact that, imder a Roman Peace that was not litc^ly world-wide, 
Christian martyrdom was not the only opportunity open to Roman 
citizens or subjects for putting all their heart and all their soul and all 
their strength and all their mind* into the service of a cause that was 
worthy of being served with a wholehearted devotion. An alternative 
career in which they could sacrifice themselves like men instead of lead¬ 
ing the life of human swine was offered to Roman citizens and subjects 
in the military police that held the cordon of the Roman Empire’s anti¬ 
barbarian frontiers; and the esprit de corps of this magnificent force re¬ 
quired its members to live up to a standard of professional conduct, in 
the performance of their military duty,^ which the Christian Church 

* Attributed to Voltaire. 

* The Roman Empire was, and was intended by it* maken and master* to be, a 
‘Brave New World’ inasmuch at ita muon d'itrt was to prevent the recurrence of War 
and Claw-Conflict at whatever cost in terma of repression of creativi^. The Roman 
Imperial Gbvemment was suspicious of any move—even on a non-polidcal p^c—that 
might conceivably disturb the exisdng equilibrium. This apprehensive, defensive, repres¬ 
sive official attitude is illustrated in the story —ben irovato, se non oero—of the unfor¬ 
tunate subject of the Emperor Tiberius who, after succeeding in inventing a malleable 
kind of unbreakable glaw, offered his invention to the Emperor in the hope of receiving 
a reward as a public benefactor. The Emperor’s reacdon was to give orders—after 
aacenaining that the secret of the process was, ao far, known to no one beyond the 
inventor himself—that the new invendon should be suppressed and tbe inventor be put 
to death u a dangerous character whose nuAuided aedvidet were a threat to the stability 
of Society because his unbreakable glass, if ever put on the market, would bring about 
a catastrophic fall in the prices of the metals and would thereby precipitate an economic 
crisis. This story it told hy Petrenius Arbiter in his Caena Trimalduoms, chap. 51; by 
the Elder Pliny In his Naturalis Historia, Book XXXVI, chap. a6 (66), $ 195; and in a 
garbled form by Dio Cassius in his History of Rome, Elook LVII, chap. 21, ad firtem. 
The emperor who is the villain of the story is anonymous (‘Caesar’) in Petronius * ver¬ 
sion, but the other two authorides both name Tiberius. The writer was directed to these 
sources by his sister Professor J. M. C. Toynbee. 

> Luke X. 27. Cp. Matt. xsdi. 37. These paswges in tbe Gospels tre reminiscences of 
Deut. vi. 5; X. is; xxx. 6. 

* Among the many well-known illustradont of the standard of conduct that was 
demanded and attained in the Imperial Roman Army, we may cite the gallantry of the 
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itself did not disdain to commend to its own members as a shining 
example.’ A pagan cult of the Eagles that drew this tribute of admiration 
from Christian worshippers of God was the Roman Imperial regime’s 
officially approved vent for spiritual energies that refused to live at low 
tension and insisted on exerting themselves to full capacity. Yet this 
politic provision of an outlet for a zeal that was an ineradicable and irre¬ 
pressible element in Human Nature was proved inadequate by the 
epiphany of martyrs who insisted on laying down their lives, not in battle 
with barbarians in defence of the Hdlenic World, but in dehance of 
Caesar himself for the glory of the One True God. 

When a ‘Brave New World’ had thus bred martyrs with whom it 
could not cope in a Roman Empire where there was a military police to 
provide an alternative outlet for zeal, it seemed likely, a fortiori, to breed 
martyrs in a literally world-wide commonwealth in which no opportuni¬ 
ties would be left for risking life and winning honour in the d^ence of 
Civilization against outer barbarians. In a twentieth-century Oikottmeni 
the vindication of spiritual freedom was the living generation's most 
urgent business, and the arena in which this spiritual battle would be 
lost or won would be a held of Leisure that in a hilly mechanized world 
might come to be all but co-extensive with the held of Life itself. 


(A) ‘the argonauts of thb western pacific’ 

\Vhat, in this held, was Hermes’ sovereign antidote to Circe’s nefarious 
ma^ic? One negative answer to this question could be given without 
hesitation. The remedy for a frivolous misuse of an inordinately ample 
leisure could not lie in re-evoking the evil spirits of greed and lust for 


SyriM toldier Sebinus, vrith hit eleven comrades (aee A Hittvry of the Romano^ 

Jttdsh Wear, Book VI, 54-67), and of the Bithynian centurion Julianua ^ce Joaephua, 
ibid., H 8i~Vo), durine the Roman siege of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. 

Profeesor William McNeill comments: '1 wonder whether the Roman soldier's expe¬ 
rience can bear comparison with the Chrisdan'i conversion ? Regular professional soldiers 
of my acquaintance are men attracted by pay and relatively easy conditions of work, not 
detested souls. I am inclined to ima^ne the Roman soldier at aamethYng Uke fthat], and 
fait occasional heroism tt a psychological reaction against his normal “soldiering on the | 

job"—a break-through of the instinct of workmanship, if you like.’ 

A non-American obseiver of American life in a.d. 1952 might point to the United 
States Marine Corps as an aim of the United States armed forces of the day that waa 
animated by the utne spirit of self-dedication as the Roman profeasionai army in the 
Imperial Age. Neither a United States msrine nor a Roman legionary waa required to 
play the hero all day and every day; and many a member of either force might out 
his term of service without ever living his moral put to the test of a pracdcal ordeal. 

The rareness of the occasions for heroism is of the essence of any profeuienal military 
serviM; the crucial question is whether, if and when the occasion doea come, the tro^ 
l»ve it in them to rise to it; end in this respect the professed Christian in the interior of 
the Roman Empire was in the same aituation as the profeasionai soldier on its frontiers. 

A professor of the Christian foith might live and die without ever being called upon to 
make ^e hard choice between apostasy and martyrdom; and in his case, as in the 
soldier's, the crucial question was how he would behave if and when the choice between 
honour and life ever did present itself for him personally. On this shwing, there does 
perhaps, after all, seem to be something in common benveen the Early Christian's and 
the contemporary Roman ^dier's situstioQ, attitude of mind, and standard of conduct; 
and, whatever may be the judgement of Modem Western historians on thia point, it is 
sttested by testimonials extant jn the surviving literature of the ^riy Christian Chu^ 
that the Christians themselves felt the standard of conduct in the Roman Army of the 
day to be closely enough skin to Christian ideals to be taken by Christians as an inspiring 
exaamk for themselves. 

* See the iiutsnces cited from Adolf Hamsek’t MiUtia Christi in VI. vii. 338-44. 
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power which had possessed Man in Process of Civilization; for that cure 
would be worse than the disease. The rebellious prisoner of ‘Brave New 
World’ would be stultifying his own efforts and ideals if he sought to 
make his escape by casting himself down the precipice which he had just 
scaled at so great a cost. The only line of escape that would be worth 
pursuing would be one leading, not downward, but upward. What up¬ 
ward openings, then, were there within the prisoner’s sight and reach? 
If the most promising prelude to action is a recourse to the oracle of 
experience, the obvious first step for a hard beset twentieth-century 
Homo Meehanicus to take was to look into the experience of the primitive 
societies; for (strange though this might sound to tw'entieth-century 
Western cars) the spiritual problem of unemployment arising from a 
solution of the economic problem of scarcity had been encountered up 
to date, not by societies in process of civilization, but by primitive 
societies living on the margin of the OikoumenS, where the pressure of 
the struggle for existence had always been at its lowest.* Primitive ex¬ 
perience of a problem beyond Civilization’s ken could be studied in the 
legend of the Lotus-Eaters^ and in the fable of the Doasyoulikes’ and in 
the true history of the ‘Argonauts of the Western Pacific’.* Twentieth- 
century Melanesians had found a solution for the problem of total leisure 
by which their mythical counterparts had been worsted; and the ex¬ 
perience and achievements of these primitive islanders were not without 
interest for their sophisticated Western contemporaries now that the 
same problem was overtaking these in their turn. 

The Trobriand Islanders' first attempt to occupy an inordinately in¬ 
creasing leisure had failed to keep pace with the progressive aggravation 
of their problem. 


* The AuetnUtan Blackfeilows, for example, had proved to be at an advantage in Chit 
respect over the pioneers of CivUuation who had eventually overtaken and all but 
exterminated them in their antipodean Ultima ThutS—aa had once been discovered, to 
his surprise, by an airman who had fallen in with a vagrant food-gathering tribe of 
aborigines aa a result of havii^ had to make a forced lading at a remote spot in the 
interior of the Northern Territory. Wishing to give his unsophisticated hosts an over- 
whclr^g impression of his superiority in power tnd skill, the castaway took up hit 
riBc, which had come down with him intact, and picked off one of the innumerable 
black swans that were riding on the waters of a l^e on whose shore the wandering 
Blackfeiiows were encamps. He had duly demonstrated Civilization's power of taking 
life at long range, yet it was evident that the Btackfellowa had notafterall been impressed, 
and his chsgrin and bewilderment must have been manifest on his countenance, for hia 
considerate hosts lost no time in giving him a demonstration of the proper way to do the 
job. As soon as the rest of the swans, who had risen in flight from the water at the sound 
of the rifle-fhot, had recovered from their alarm and had settled sgain, an aged Black- 
fellow daubed his hair with mud, crowned the daub with a bunch of waterplants, stuck 
a hollow reed into each of his nostrils, waded gently into the water, and disappeared 
under the surface. All that was now visible was a bunch of water plants, apparently 
drifting in the wind among the swens, with the ends of two broken reeds protruding 
from ^ water a few inches away. The swans were not alarmed, nor did the survivors 
tske alarm when, one by one, some six or seven of their number softly and silently 
vanished under water and did not reappear. After a few seconds the old Blsckfcllow 
re-emerged from the lake bringing vrith him the six or seven swans whom he had caught 
and kiliM by seizing their legs, pulling them down, and drowning them. The Black- 
fellows’ method of tood-gsthering was so crushingly tupmor to the rifleman's that, 
after all. it was no wonder that his rifle-shot had faded to nit its intended pavchological 
m^. For this tribe, the problem of scarcity was non-existent so long as there was a 
mud-banked, reed-fringed, swan-covered lake in their xmiverse. 

* See Odyuty, Book IX, U. 92-toi, quoted in II. ii. 22-23. 

I See II. ii. 25-3*. 

* See Malinowski, B.: ArgonauU of th* Wattm Pacific (London 1922, Routledge). 
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When the sen&ational productivity of a happy marriage between the 
yam and the local soil and climate had hrst plunged the human husband¬ 
men into technological unemployment, they had tried to consume their 
redundant time and energy by devising ingenious non-cconomic refine¬ 
ments on their utilitarian agricultural operations. 

'In gardening . . . the natives produce much more than they actually 
require, and in any average year they harvest perhaps twice as much as 
they can eat. . . . They produce this surplus in a manner which entails 
much more work than ia strictly necessary for obtaining the crops. Much 
time and labour is given up to aesthetic purposes, to making the gardens 
tidy, dean, deared of all debris; to building fine solid fences; to providing 
specify strong and big yam-poles. All these things are to some extent 
required for the growth of the plant; but there can be no doubt that the 
natives push their consdentiousness far beyond the limit of the purely 
necessary. The non-utilitarian element in their garden work is still more 
clearly perceptible in the various tasks wliich they carry out entirely for 
the s^e of ornamentation in connexion with magical ceremonies and in 
obedience to tribal usage. . . . 

‘All, or almost all, the fruits of his work, and certainly any surplus 
which he can achieve by extra effort, goes, not to the man himself, but to 
his relativcs-in-law.. . . But, although he thus derives practically no per¬ 
sonal benefit in the utilitarian sense from his harvest, the gardener receives 
much praise and renown from its size and quality, and that in a direct and 
circumstantial manner. For all the crops, after being harvested, are dis¬ 
played for some time afterwards in the gardens, piled up in neat conical 
heaps under small shelters made of yam vine. . . .Their yam houses are 
built so that the quantity of the food can be gauged, and its quality ascer¬ 
tained, through the wide interstices between the beams. . . . The yams 
are so arranged that the best specimens come to the outside and are well 
visible. . . . They will boast that... half of the yams will rot away in the 
storehouses and be thrown on ... the rubbish heap at the back of the 
houses to make room for the new harvest. Here ... we meet the typical 
idea that the main aim of accumulating food is to keep it exhibited in the 
yam houses till it rots and then con be replaced by a new ^talage.'* 

Such ingenious methods as these for spinning out a stint of work had 
never been devised by any contemporary Western trade-unionist; but, 
in the Trobriand Islands, Adam’s task was so fantastically productive 
that the islanders were hopelessly defeated in their efforts to lose thetr 
race against it. Do what they would, they could not make their agri- 
cultui^ work occupy more than half of their working tiine;^ and at this 
critical point they gave proof of a power of imagination, amounting to 
genius, by finding a new occupation which did effectively consume all 
their surplus leisure, and which achieved this without leading them into 
mischief. The achievement was a remarkable one, considering that 
'Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do’,^ and that the 
disceuvrii Trobriand Islanders would not have had far to look for a bad 
example. They could have found it in their neighbours the Dobuans; 
for, in Dobu Island, Nature had been as niggardly to Man as she had 

* B.: Argonauts of tho Western Paeifie (London 19^2, BoutJedge), pp. 

58-59, 61, t68, «nd 169. a ibid., p. 58. 

s Watts, Iwac: Divtn* Songs for Cfaldren, xx: 'Againat Idleness and Mischm’. 
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been bountiful in the Trobriand Islands; in Bobu, population pressed 
hard upon resources;* and ‘from this island, in olden days, fierce and 
daring cannibal and head-hunting expeditions were periodically launched 
to the dread of the neighbouring tiil^.... Districts ... over a hundred 
miles away by sail never felt safe from the Dobuans/* If the Trobriand 
Islanders had given ear to Satan’s promptings, they might have found 
their solution for a problem of surplus leisure arising from a chronic 
excess of food production in a vicious Dobuan practice to which the 
Dobuans themselves had resorted as a remedy for the opposite evil of a 
chronic shortage in Uieir home-grown food-supply. The Trobriand 
Islanders did follow the Dobtians’ example in t^ng to long-distance 
voyages,* but not in making head-himting and cannibidism the objects of 
their seafaring. They invented an alternative object, which was as en¬ 
grossing as it was harml^, in the institution of the Kula.^ 

The Kula was a continual long-distance maritime exchange of objects 
which—like the garlands of greenstuff that had once been the prizes for 
victory in the four classic oecumenical sporting events in the Hellenic 
World—had an economic value that was derisory and a psychological 
value that was inestimable. The international exchange of these objects 
was conducted in a closed maritime circuit, round which articles of two 
kinds (necklaces of red shell and bracelets of white shell), and these two 
kinds only, were constantly travelling in opposite directions and being 
exchanged for one another en route. 

‘Every movement of the Kula articles, every detail of the transactions, 
is fixed and regulated by a set of traditional rules and conventions, and 
some acts of the Kula are accompanied by an elaborate magical ritual and 
public ceremonies.’* 

This ceremonial exchange of economically worthless treasures in a per¬ 
petually recurrent cycle was an occupation on which the Trobriand 
Islanders could be sure of being able to spend the whole of their spare 
time, even if their agriculture were one day to attain a degree of tech¬ 
nical efficiency at which the maximum time that it could t^e up would 
approximate to zero. 

The Trobriand Islanders’ invention of this invincible leisure-consum¬ 
ing institution was a moral as well as an imaginative triumph; for the 
Kula was so irresistibly attractive an employment for a Melanesian 
human nature that even the abominable Dobuans were drawn into the 
Kula ring; and, though these proselytes operated this borrowed institu¬ 
tion in the peculiar spirit of their owm repulsive culture,* their sharp 
practice in this ceremonial trade in non-economic commodities was at 
least a less objectionable offence against a Melanesian international code 
of good manners than their previous practice of sea-raiding to supply 
themselves with man-meat and human heads. The conversion of the 

I Benedict, Ruth: Patterns of Culture (London 1934, Routletlge), p. Z30. 

* Malinowtki, op. dt., p. 39. 

3 The Dob\ians ecem to hive been the pioneer 'Areonauts of the Western Pacific , to 
judge by the fact ‘that their laoguan i* spoken u a tsngua frayua all over the d'Entre- 
casireaux ArchipeUgo, in the Arn^etts, and at far north as the Tiobriands' (ibid., 
pp. 30-40). * See ibid., Posn'm, but especially pp. 81-S4. 

s ibid., p. 81. * See Benedict, op. dt., pp. S54-9. 
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Dobuans from head-huntLng to the Kula was a measure of the Trobriand 
Islanders’ success in finding a satisfying alternative activity to the curse 
of hard labour—which had proved itself, by the awkwardness of the 
vacuum that it left when it was lifted, to have been a blessing in dis¬ 
guise to the progeny of a sinful Adam. 

The Kula was a virtuoso’s solution for a problem that the Trobriand 
Islanders’ amateurish British contemporaries were seeking to solve by 
eating city dinners, dancing attendance on the hunting, fishing, shooting, 
and social seasons, and looking on at horse and dog races and cricket and 
football matches; but the justness of this comparison was a reminder 
that the Kula and its contemporary Western counterparts were not 
solutions that could satisfy the Soul’s spiritual aspirations; for these 
effectively time-killing occupations had b^n kept morally innocent only 
at the price of being made spiritually fatuous; creation, not mere recrea¬ 
tion, was the true end of Man; and, since the creative spark in Man had 
happily shown itself to be inextinguishable, neither the Kula nor a 
grosser contemporary Western regimen of bread and circuses^ could 
bring true spiritual salvation to the spellbound prisoners in Circe’s sty. 

(c) THE SPIRITUAL ODYSSEY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 

Where then would a prospectively out-of-work Mankind have to 
look for a better employment of a morally perilous leisure than was to be 
found in either a Kula or a Lord Mayor’s Show? Two of the Human 
Soul’s higher faculties were Thought and Art; and the past exercise of 
these two faculties by Man in Process of Civilization had demonstrated 
that their fields of activity were boundless. In any future society that had 
sense and grace as well as leisure, the moving spirits would assuredly see 
to it that their fellow men's and women’s intellectual and aesthetic 
capacities were given the best opportunities for coming to flower that an 
enlightened education could provide. Yet it seemed unlikely—as far as 
could be foreseen before this cultural experiment had been tried—that 
Thought and Art would prove to be activities in which a majority of 
Mankind could find their lifework; for Thought and Art appeared to be 
intrinsically esoteric in their nature, in the sense of requiring for their 
cultivation an innate spiritual gift with which only a minority was en¬ 
dowed ; and this rare endowment w'as no talisman of spiritual perfection. 
‘To the purely spiritual, the intellectual but stand in a sort of corporeal 
relation’.* If the solution for Man’s problem of total leisure lay in ex¬ 
pending it in the service of some high calling to which all men would 
find themselves able to devote their lives, then Mankind must turn again 
for salvation to Religion; for the one employment of total Leisure 
that offered an infinite spiritual scope to Everyman was the use of this 
challenging gift for the glory of the God who had bestowed it. 

Whatever the religious future of a Westernizing World might prove 
to be, a post-Christian chapter of Western history had already made it 
clear that, in some form, a banished Religion was going to return in any 
event; for it had not proved so easy, after all, to give the Hound of 

< 'Panem et dreentea' (yuvenal: Satire X, I. 8i). 

* Melville, H.: Diek, chap. xlvi. 
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Heaven* the slip. Rather than relinquish His pursuit of His spiritual 
prey,* He had resumed it in the guise of a heU hound; and a liberal* 
minded and rationalist-minded society which had facilcly ass\imed that 
it had rid itself of fanaticism for ever by exorciaing it on the ecclesiastical 
plane had lived to sec it break out ^ain with seven-fold virulence on 
political and economic planes on which the complacent watchman had 
been off his guard. 

Mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era it was 
already evident that the choice before Western Man was, not whether he 
was to be religious or irreligious, but whether his spiritu^ allegiance was 
to be given to this religion or to that; and in a scientific-minded society 
this choice between competing religions was limited virtually to two 
alternatives. A twentieth-century Western World might either return to 
a Christian worship of the God who is Love as well as Power, or it might 
succumb to a Narcissan worship of Man’s own hypnotiaing image. In an 
age in which Human Technology'had so decisively and sensationally 
subjugated Non-Human Nature, it was no longer possible for Man to 
find a third alternative in a return to the worship of a Magna Mater who 
had been the principal object of Man’s worship before the higher re¬ 
ligions had made their epiphany in the wake of Civilization’s higher 
technology. A generation that had discovered how to ’annihilate dis¬ 
tance’ and how to split the atom might be more prone than any of its 
predecessors to fall into the deadly error of deifying Man, but it had 
effectively debarred itself from recapturing a primitive vision of Non- 
Human Nature as the Great Mother of gods and men. 

A Physical Universe that a Western Science had stripped naked and 
dissected could no longer be mistaken for a Theotdkos. At the most she 
might be personified poetically as one of God’s daughters; and the error 
of according to her some of the worship due exclusively to God Himself 
was a pitfall into which a twentieth-century Western worshipper of the 
One True God would have no excuse for falling, considering that, in a 
seventh-century Mecca, the Prophet Muhammed, at a time when his 
prophetic mission had been at its nadir, had manfully overcome a 
momentary temptation to compromise with the traditional idolatry of 
his compatriots by associating the three goddesses of the Ka'bi^— 
Manat, AUat, and al-'Uzz 5 —with the worship of an Allali whose 
daughters these goddesses had been deemed to be.* The One True God 
and His creature Man were the sole two possible alternative objects of 
worship for a Homo Faber Meehanicus ; and the choice between these two 
competitors for victory, in the final round of a struggle for existence be¬ 
tween religions that was coeval with Mankind, had been brought to a 
crisis by a triumph of Human Technology over Non-Human Nature 
which had conclusively discredited the primitive worship of a Magna 
Mater. 

Now that a conquered Material Universe was out of the running, Man 
Himself was the greatest power of which Man had any indisputable 

> Thompson, Pnneis: Tht Hound Htavtn. 

s BUke, WUliam: Tht Evtrlasting Gotp*l, p, L a?. 

s For the tradition of this incident, see Andrte, T.‘. Mohammed: The Man and his 
Faith (New York 1936, Scribner), pp. 31-^3. 
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direct experience; and the critical question was whether a scientifically 
warrantable worship of a visible and tangible human idol would now 
follow up a victory over the scientifically exploded worship of Cybele by 
also putting to rout a worship of God--considering that a faith which 
was ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen*,* 
was the only justification tor worshipping a God whom no man had seen 
at any time.^ ‘Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear*;^ but ^is faith was not countenanced by 
Science; and, long b^ore Man had been led into a temptation to worship 
the Htunan Mind by the intellectually triumphant sequel to a seven- 
teenth-century Western Scientific Revolution, Man-worship had already 
come to be the characteristic idolatry of Man in Process of Civilization, 
since one aspect of Civilization had been Man’s progressive conquest of 
Non-Human Nature. 

The response to the challenge of this first wave of Man-worship had 
been the epiphany of the higher religions; and it had been no accident 
that these had made their appearance and won their footing at times and 
places at which human beings had temporarily learnt the salutary lesson 
of disillusionment with Civilization from the suffering that had been in¬ 
flicted on them by the breakdowns and disintegrations of the civiliza¬ 
tions of an early generation. The spiritually educative effects of this 
creative experience of suffering had, however, afterwards been over¬ 
whelmed by the impetus of the triumphant resurgence of Civilization in 
the Modem Age of a Western Society’s history. The evidence of things 
not seen had been rejected, and the substance of things hoped for 
had been devalued, by a Modem Western Man from whom a Western¬ 
izing majority of Mankind had latterly been learning to take its cue. 
Was this the last word in the story? The four principal surviving 
higher religions—the Mahfiyina, Hinduism, Christianity, and Islam— 
had all consistently spoken with one voice in proclaiming the truth that 
Man was not God. Was their consensus on this negative yet crudal 
point now to be overruled in a second reading of the bill ? A Christian 
Church Militant had started its career by challenging a cult of Dea Roma 
and Divus Caesar that had been one of the most respectable and bene¬ 
ficent Mpressions of Man-worship so far devised. Were the heirs of the 
Christian martyrs who had given their lives to win the Church’s battle 
against the deification of an Hellenic universal state now to capitulate to 
the worship of Leviathan in the cruder and wickeder latter-day Western 
forms of Fascism and Communism? The key to an answer to this 
question was to be found in the significance and prospects of a current 
domestic controversy within the bosom of the neo-pagan church whose 
religion was the worship of Humanity. 

In an earlier chapter of this Part* we have already noticed that the 
real issue between Communism and a traditional Western way of life 
was not the economic issue between Socialism and Freedom for Private 
Economic Enterprise which was the ostensible subject of contention. We 

• Heb. xi. I. > I John iv. 12. 

1 H«b. xi. 3. 4 On p. 584, above. 
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have seen that this economic issue masked a religious one that was of 
much greater account and was therefore much more difficult to settle, 
and we have identified this religious issue as a conflict between two in> 
compatible versions of the cult of a human idol. Communism was 
preaching that Man’s divinity lay in Man’s collective material power, 
while Liberalism was preaching that it lay in men’s individual and per¬ 
sonal freedom; and we have already committed ourselves to the fore¬ 
cast that, in a struggle for the spiritual allegiance of Mankind in which 
the only two competitors in the lists were the Communists’ idol Levia¬ 
than and the Liberals’ idol Homunculus, Leviathan could not fail to win 
the day. 

The Liberals had, in fact, virtually admitted defeat when they had 
stooped to alloying their Liberalism with Nationalism; for this partial 
apostasy was not merely a confession that their proper godling Horoiin- 
cuius was an unsatisfying object of worship; it was also a confession that 
the Communists’ idol Leviathan w'as verily the one true god, since, on 
the road from Liberalism to Communism, Nationalism was a half-way 
house at which there could be no permanent abiding place for the 
harassed ci-devant Liberal traveller. In becoming a nationalist the 
Liberal had in fact inadvertently but irrevocably become a fellow- 
traveller with his Communist adversary, since Nationalism, in unison 
with Communism and in contrast to Liberalism, was a worship of Col¬ 
lective Man, and the only substantial difference between these two 
varieties of the cult of Leviathan was that Communism was a worship of 
the collective human beast in its oecumenical entirety, whereas National¬ 
ism was a worship of it in fragments chipped off to constitute parochial 
states. When even in the mundane sphere of economic and political and 
military affairs these idolized parochial states had already become un¬ 
tenable anachronisms, it was hard to believe that they could long con¬ 
tinue to command the ideological allegiance of ex-Christians who, if 
their hearts were set on worshipping Collective Man, could find ready to 
hand, in Communism, an alternative form of Leviathan-worship that 
was more satisfying, more rational, and more practical. 

The encounter between a Communist and a Liberal ideology on a 
twentieth-century Western religiotis battlefield >vas not unlike the cn- 
covintcr between the French gendarmes and the Genoese crossbowmen 
in the first phase of the Battle of Cr^^y. The two contingents of a 
twentieth-century man-worshipping army were in the field against the 
same God-worshipping adversaries; but, before either or both of them 
could join battle with their common theist enemy, they had first to settle 
accounts with one another; and, in this preliminary heat, the Communist 
devotees of Leviathan, in their attitude towards the Liberal patrons of 
Homunculus, were showing all the impatience and contempt that the 
French Knights had displayed in deding with the French Crown’s 
Genoese mercenaries on the 26th August, 1346. In twentieth-exmtury 
Communist eyes the Liberal Western advocates of Individual Liberty 
were as ineffective in combat as the Genoese crossbowmen had been 
found by their French employers to be when their bowstrings had gone 
stack as a result of an improvident exposure to the rain. These useless 
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troops in the van of the atheist army’s order of battle were now standing 
in the way of a Marxian task-force that had the weapons and the will to 
bring the battle to a decision by charging home. To Communist minds 
the only open question was whether the Liberals had been making fools 
of themselves unintentionally in allowing their weapons to be put out of 
action by the weather and in taking up a position in which they were 
now nothing but a nuisance to their own side, or whether their ostensible 
ineptitude was in reality a cunning camouil^e for a treacherous col¬ 
lusion with theists who, in theory, were Liberalism’s and Communism’s 
common enemies. The Communist answer to this question would be the 
verdict on Liberalism in the court of Marxian history; but for current 
practical purposes the question was academic; for the Marxian heavy 
cavalry had already made up their minds that they must clear the held 
for a decisive assault upon their ultimate adversaries the theists by 
riding the obstructive Liberals down; and, whether the prospective 
victims of this military necessity were fools or whether they were Imaves, 
the necessity was in either case imperative. 

In the face of the Communists’ implacable determination to sweep 
the Liberals out of their path, the Liberals were in a sorry plight; for the 
negative Liberal ideal of civil liberty for individual men and women 
was as ineffective a weapon as an unstrung crossbow to pit against the 
positive Communist ideal of a self-sacrihcing devotion to the service of 
a Collective Humanity. The apparent grandeur of the Communist ideal 
made the Liberal ideal appear trivial; yet there ^vas one unquestionably 
genuine fact with which these appearances did not tally, and this was 
that in their allegiance to a seemingly trivial ideal the Liberals were 
thoroughly in earnest. Their belief in individual liberty, and the willing¬ 
ness of at least a few zealous souls to demonstrate their sincerity by going 
to the length of dying for this belief in the last resort at the hands of 
National Socialist German and Communist Russian and Chinese per¬ 
secutors, were the one article of faith and the one spark of the martyrs’ 
fiery spirit that were unquestionably still alive in a post-Christian 
Western World which had deliberately repudiated its title to the name 
‘Western Christendom’.* Considering how feeble this latter-day Western 
ideal of personal liberty appeared to be when it was held up to scorn 
against the foil of Communism’s zeal for the welfare of the Human Race, 
it might seem strange that it should have retained so singular a hold 
upon the feelings of an otherwise prosaically utilitarian-minded society, 
was the explanation of this mystery ? 

In attempting to explain the strength of a twentieth-century Western 
feeling for Liberty, an historian’s first move would be to look into its 
origins; and he would begin his retrospective investigation by pointing 
out that the Liberals were allowing the Communists to do them a gross 
injustice in allowing them to state the issue between Liberalism and 
Communism in economic terms. The right of private entrepreneurs to take 
their profits might indeed seem a less worthy cause to champion than the 
right of Mankind to make its collective economic interests prevail over 
the selfish economic aims of a few able or privileged individuals; but this 

* See L L 34. 
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exclusively economic interpretation of Liberalism was, of course, a 
travesty of it. The freedom which the Western Liberals had most at 
heart was not a freedom for the rich to make profits at the expei^se of the 
poor; it was a freedom for anyone of any class to express an unpopular 
opinion, advocate an unpopular policy, and co-operate for these un¬ 
popular purposes with other representatives of a like-minded minority 
of the community. This civil liberty was the freedom for which the 
members of a twentieth-century Western Society were prepared to fight 
and die; and they set this supreme value on civil liberty because they 
were aware that it was the padladium of Democracy; but this was only 
the latest chapter in the story; for dvil liberty had been prized in the 
West long before the selfconscious resuscitation of a defunct Hellenic 
political ideal at the beginning of the Modem Age of Western history.^ 
The Western cult of civil liberty was not only older than a Modem 
Western democracy; it was also older than a Medieval Western parlia¬ 
mentarism, as was witnessed in the English rendering of Western con¬ 
stitutional history by the chronological fact that King John’s signature 
of Magna Carta in a.d. 1215 had preceded by thirty-nine years the sum¬ 
moning of the first rudiment of a representative parliament in a.d. 1254. 
A passion for personal liberty on the political plane had in fact been 
a Modem Western democracy's priceless heritage from a Medieval 
Western aristocracy; but the feudal barons had not been the creators of 
this Western ideal of liberty, and politics had not been the plane on 
which it had first risen above the Western World's horizon. The 
Western ideal of personal liberty had made its epiphany on the religious 
plane, and this before the first rudiments of a Western Civilization had 
begun to take shape out of the chaos of a post-Hellenic interregnum; for 
this Western belief in personal liberty was part of the Western Society’s 
spiritual heritage from Christianity, and its provenance was attested by 
’the visionary gleam’ of a halo of unearthly light that still made this ide^ 
glow and shine, and so still made it thrill the hearts of men and women 
with its radiance, even after it had been debased into a prosaic twentieth- 
century Western secular concern to preserve the freedom of business 
men to make economic profits. 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.* 

A latter-day Western belief in the value of personal liberty was a faded 
vestige of an original Christian belief in the brotherhood of Man; and 
this Christian belief in the brotherhood of Man was a corollary of a 
Christian discoveiy—or revelation—of the fatherhood of God, for which 
the First Epistle General of John was the locus classicus. 

’Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of God. . . . And this conpnanclment have 
we from him, that he who loveth God love bis brother also.’* 

< S«e pp, 3 and 7-8, above. 

> Woratwortb, William: Odt on Tntimatiom of ImnuiTtaUty from Rtcolltctions of Early 
Childho^. * I John iii. 1 and iv. 31. 
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A belief in the absolute and inestimable value of personal liberty, 
which was neither intellectually nor morally defensible when Liberty 
was claimed as the divine right of an impiously deihed Homunculus, 
would take on a very different colour if tlm miserable pretender to the 
divinity of his Creator were to be salvaged from the worship of himself 
by again receiving ‘the spirit of adoption whereby we cty “Abba, 
Father!’”;* for ‘the glorious liberty of ^e children of God’, into which 
‘the creature itself also shall be delivered ffom the bondage of corrup¬ 
tion’,’ was a cause in which Christians, vindicating it against the tyraimy 
of an idolatrous worship of Leviathan, could lay down their lives, if need 
be, with a sure conviction that this was a worthy cause for martyrdom. 

If we have accounted correctly for the abiding sincerity and earnest¬ 
ness of a twentieth-century Western belief in personal liberty by tracing 
this belief back to its historic Christian origin, we have perhaps per¬ 
formed for a hard-pressed Liberalism a service that might have saved 
the lives of the unfortunate Genoese soldiers on the field of Cre^y if they 
could have done the same thing for themselves on the morning of the 
26th August, 1346. We have rearmed our Liberal crossbowman by 
restoring the tone of his perished Christian bow-string; and, in thus 
effeedvdy recondidoning his paralysed weapon, we have given him the 
power to turn the tables on hu Communist assailant; for a crossbow in 
working order is more than a match for antique swords and lances. The 
historian’s intervendon with his time-machine^ will, in fact, have given 
the battle a new turn. The mail-dad horsemen will make their charge 
with the same recklessly confident ilan as ever, but this dme their shrift 
will be short, for they will never arrive within range of the expectant 
longbowmen’s shafts; they will meet their deaths en route at the hands of 
the interloping crossbowmen whom they had imagined to be at their 
mercy and had been expecting to trample under foot. They will be slain 
by bolts shot at point-blank range from unexpectedly restrung arbalests. 

This military simile was an enlightening allegory of the religious issue 
that a post-Christian Liberalism was being forced to face under the 
mounting pressure of a post-Christian Communism’s challenge. On the 
neo-pagan terms on which this spiritual battle had been joined, Liberal¬ 
ism was hopelessly outmatched; for Communism had been able to put 
the ilan of its heritage of Christian enthusiasm into Its worship of the 
idol Leviathan, while Liberalism had condemned itself to unstring its 
bow by taking as its counter-idol an Homunculus whose pretension to 
divinity was so intently spurious as to be incapable of kindling any 
glimmer of Chrisdan z^. This contempdble little idol might have been 
adequate for meedng a Western Society’s ideological requirements 
during a comfortable nineteenth-century vacation, when Islam’s once 
loud challenge to the Western World had fallen silent before any 
Western ear had yet bcgim to catch the first sound of a Communist 
Russian heavy cavalry’s oncoming horse-hoofs; but by the middle of 
the twentieth century, when this new horde of charging Oriental cata- 
phracts was bearing down, full tilt, upon a shaken Occidental infantry, 
it had become manifest that a nineteenth-century belief in dvil liberty 
* RO01. viii. 15. » Rom. viu. 21. > Sec V. vi. ai4**i5. 
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was no adequate armament for meeting the impetuous attack of the 
most formidable assailant that the Franks had yet encountered. 

The Communist onslaught had thus forced upon its Western victims 
a drastic choice between two extreme alternatives. Either the Westerners 
must resign themselves to seeing the defeat of a Western ideal of per¬ 
sonal liberty that had been depotentiated in the process of being secu¬ 
larized, or else they must reinstate this now gravely imperilled ideal in 
its original Christian setting, since it was only through being recon¬ 
secrated that the ideal of Liberty could be revalidated. In forcing this 
choice upon a post-Chrisdan Western Society, a post-Christian Russian 
Society was unintcndonally doing an inestimably valuable service to its 
unloved sister; for it was thrusting into its Western adversary’s unnerved 
hand the one spiritual weapon that had the power to turn the balance in 
the hitherto weaker combatant’s favour. In a struggle between the two 
confliedng ideals of Freedom and Totalitarianism in which the cause 
of Freedom was at a desperate disadvantage so long as Freedom meant 
nothing more than a secular civil liberty, the idol L^athan might still 
be triumphantly defied and defeated by souls contending for the liberty 
of Conscience and risking martyrdom for the glory of God. 

If a latter-day Western Liberalism was to be retransfigured into the 
religion that was the fountain-light of all its day and the master-light of 
all its seeing,' it would have to carry out both a negative and a positive 
spiritual exercise. 

Its negative task would be to recapture a saving humility. The first 
lesson in humility, for a society that had won a dominion over non- 
Human Nature by enthroning Natural Science in a dethroned Religion’s 
seat, would be to acknowledge and confess the spiritual impotence of a 
Mechanized Technology that had proved itself capable of moving 
physical mountains ;* and the palinode that was now demanded of the 
Western scientific intellect could not be evaded by the gesture of re¬ 
placing a Newtonian ‘God the Engineer’ by an Einsteinian ‘God the 
Mathematician’.* This perfunctory twentieth-century Western etherial- 
ization of a complacent eighteen^-century Western deism would not 
be enough to restore sick Western souls to spiritual health; for, though 

* Wordsworth, op. cit. 

s The writer can remember an occasion in one of the museums in I-ondon when he 
was gazing, as a child, at a bMutiful fragment of M«iieval Western stained glass and was 
listening to his mother’s comment that this wss the one Medieval Western art of which 
the Modem Western World had lost the secret. This remark made a lasting irnprmion 
on his mind, because, for this mind at that age, an admission of the poasioility of 
retrogression, even in one single art, had been as disquieting as it had been noveL In his 
subsequent musings over this recollection of early childhood, the writer gradually came 
to perceive that, while the lou of any technique was something portentous in a social 
miUeu in which Technology was in txceUis, uie Modem Western World’s loss of the 
Medieval Western technique of making stained glass was particularly significant. It was 
indeed no accident that this particular technique should have been the first to have 
slippy out of a Modem Western virtuoso’s hsM; for, of all Medieval Western tech¬ 
niques, the making of stained glass lud been the one in which Technology had been the 
most dependent for its success upon its marriage with Spirituality; and toe repudiation 
of a MMieval Western spirituaUty had been ue price of the sensatiooal advance of a 
secularized Modem Western science. 

) 'We have already considered with disfavour the possibility of the Universe having 
been planned by s biologist or an engineer; from the Intrinsic evidence of His creation, 
the Great Architect of the Universe now begins to appear at a pure mathematidan’ 
(Jearvs, Sir James: Th« Mytteriout Univertt (Cambridge 1930, University Press), p. 134). 
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these second thoughts of Western minds might be commended as the 
beginning of wisdom,* they would not exempt Western hearts from the 
duty and ordeal of conversion. Abashed Western intellects must foUow 
the Hellenic example set by Socrates when he turned away from the 
study of an outer physical universe to the exploration of an inner 
spiritual one.* Contrite Western souls must accept a contemporary Aslan 
verdict that ‘Western science is ignorant of the distinction between 
worldly knowledge and godly knowledge’* and a classical Hellenic verdict 
that ‘omnia . . . ista sagadtas hominum, non sapientia, invenit’.'* 

‘The first sdendfic quest w'as concerned, not with the nature of the 
Objective Universe, but with the central problem of human fate.* Dream* 
interpretation, Divination and Astrology, the three great branches of 
Primitive Sdence, all attempted to answer the most poignant questions 
about the fundamental nature of Man. These questions still remain un¬ 
answered. . . . We know very well that the specific quest of the early 
intuitive sdenccs was not taken over by the scientific disciplines which 
superseded them. ... Because of the immense success and prestige of the 
sdentihe Weltanschauung, it was hardly noticed until recently that these 
central problems of the Human Soul had been omitted from the fields of 
Modem Sdence and Philosi^hy. ... It would be idle to contend that 
extraverted Science and Religion do not serve real human ends. Thdr 
soda], ethical, and cultural vdues are manifest. But the Soul of Man is 
still athirst for the essential things which were left behind in the pre- 
scientihe limbo^things which have Iain dormant but are not dead. In the 
Unconsdous they await the day of resurrection, ready to break through 
whenever the spiritual quest is undertaken anew, clothed perhaps in 
strange archaic garb, and whispering their primordial longings to our 
dreaming minds.'^ 

The negative act of spiritual purification through humility would be a 
necessary preliminary to this positive act of replenishing an empty 
Western dstern from well-springs in which the living waters of Religion 
had never run dry; and these sources for a renewal of Western Man’s 
spiritual life were unlikely to be found either in Western or in Russian 
geological formations; for History and Scripture had testified with a 
condusive unanimity that the parts of Caesar and Christ oiuld never 
both be played by the same person or same people. If either the Ameri¬ 
cans or the Russians were to cast themselves for the Caesarean role of 
putting a distracted OikoumenS into political and material order, they 
would thereby be disqualifying themselves for becoming candidates for 
the privilege of being chosen to be the prophets of a spiritual revival, 
while the West European peoples would have to face the hard truth that 
their recent forfeiture of their ephemeral power did not carry with it any 
guarantee that these ex-conqtdstadores, ex-proconsuls, and ex-enfre- 

< Ps. cxi. to; Prov. i. 7 and ix. to. 

* Sec Piero: Phatdo, 90^7, quoted in III. tit. 186-7. 

f P. Rimanithan, Solicitor Geocrat of Ceylon: The Miscarriage of Life in the West’, 
in 77 w HMfrt J^ounutJ, vol. vii, No. 1 (London 1909, Williams £ Norgate), p. la. 

* Seneca: Aputufoc Morales ad lAtciliitm, Ep. xc, $ 11. 

* See N. K. Chadwick: Poetry and Prophecy (C^bridge 1942, University Press), 
pp. 91-94, quoted in VII. vii 761.—A.J.T. 

* Baynes, H. Q.z Mythology of the Seed (London 1940, Bai]U 6 re,TindsU, 5 c Cox; 1949, 
Methuen), pp. 646 and 647'^. 
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prenevrs would be compensated for their material losses by the receipt of 
a conflation prize in the shape of a prophet’s mantle opportunely de¬ 
scending upon their shivering shoulders to cover their imwontcd naked¬ 
ness. Alter having provided a Westernizing World with its leaven, its 
workshop, and its cockpit in swift succession, Western Europe under a 
future Pax Americana seemed likely to settle down, like Greece under 
a Pax Romana, into the uninspiring role of a museum for conserving the 
relics of a departed greatness; and in the era of a Marshall Plan and a 
Festival of Britain, as in the days of the Antonines and Aulus Gellius, 
ex Orienie lux. 

This had been the theme of the friars’ chant in the Temple of Jupiter 
that had fallen on Gibbon’s ears on the 15th October, 1764;* and, 
though the impenetrable complacency of an eighteenth-century Zeit¬ 
geist, in which Gibbon’s talent had been lapped, had not permitted even 
this master mind to perceive that the subject on which his muse was 
inviting him to write 'wis Man’s mysterious spiritual ascent on the wings 
of material catastrophe,* and not the familiar vanity of Man’s mundane 
ambitions,* the learning that comes only through suffering had begun to 
enlighten far more commonplace souls than Gibbon’s within less than 
two centuries after the great historian had failed to catch the undertones 
of ‘the bare-footed fryars’ ’ descant. The friars’ unfading song had out¬ 
lasted the Forum’s brief clamour and the Campo Vaccino’s long silence; 
and by the beginning of the sixth decade of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era a disoriented Western moth had already begun to hover 
wistfully round an unextinguished Oriental candle, according to the 
testimony of at least one contemporary Western psychiatrist, reporting 
his own clinical experience. 

‘Despite intellectual resistance, the Unconsdoua of the West turns 
irresistibly to the East; for there the "heliocentric” structure of the Self 
has long been realised, and the greater psychological depth and insight of 
Oriental philosophy comes directly ftom this recognition. . . . Allusions 
to Eastern ideas arc liable to occur in a [Western] patient’s material just 
at the critical juncture where the one thing needjful is to be able to see 
things differently. These people are seriously seeking a more comprehen¬ 
sive view of themselves and of the Universe than that provided by their 
own background. Naturally, only those who have felt cramped and stulti¬ 
fied by the traditional [Western] view of the Soul, which divided it 
arbitrarily into black and white, will be prompted to subject authoritative 
moral categories to psychological understanding. But, once the sheep and 
the goats h^ave escaped from their respective folds, they can never again 
be herded into au^oritarian enclosures. . . . Our tendency to think of 
instincts as separate and distinct entities makes it difficult to understand 
Psycholog>’ in terms of elementary dynamic principles; but the Uncon¬ 
scious still thinks in the grand manner of Ancient China: "There are 

< The AuUfbioeraphies of Edward Gibbon, edited by Murray, J. (London iS^, Murrey), 
p. 301. 1 ^ experience ol Gibbon’s x* dia^ased in the present Study in 11 . u. aie, n. z; 
IV. iv. 58-63; and XIII. x. 08-107. * See VII. rii. 4x3-5 and SJt-S- 

* Ecclceiaatca bad reduced due topic to a truism by his immortal statement of tt in the 
twelve words of the second verse of his first chapter, and, thouah the tour de forte of 
making these dry ^nes live ^sek. xxxvii. t—to) was to be ichieved by Shelly in the 
fourteen l^es of his Ozyinanduu ^ Egypt, this feat was beyond the compass of Gibbon’s 
ponderous genius. 
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three elements: Heaven, Earth and Man". The age-long veneration of the 
swan, the goose, and the stork is the evidence of Man’s constant need to 
find some reconciling symbol which could unite this elementary opposi¬ 
tion in his nature. . . . The Chinese naturalistic conception . . . reduces 
the terrors of the moral conflict, in which the Soul swings dizzily between 
salvation and perdition, to the play of natural forces—Yang and Yin.’* 

In a Westernizing World mid-way through the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era, the time was indeed ripe for the onset of a new Yang- 
movement to carry Western souls back from their long obsession with 
an extraverted Physical Science towards a fresh quest for the divine 
Dweller in the Innermost.* In the chapter of Western history that was 
now coming to a close, Western souls had disqualified themselves for 
the pursuit of this quest; for *der Gott der mir ira Busen wohnt’* docs 
not act in a material medium; His activity is the passivity of Wu Wei in 
which His spiritual energy is at its acme;^ He would not be Himself if 
He made His epiphany in the physical energy of the external universe of 
His creation; and therefore a Modem Western Homo Fabtr Mechanieus 
could fancy that he had no use for this Deus Abfconditm^ so long as he 
was preoccupied with his own victorious assault upon his material en¬ 
vironment. But now, at the moment when this act of material conquest 
was being consummated by the extraordinary prowess of a scientific 
Western technology, the conqueror had been confronted by the ironical 
discovery that the very completeness of his triumph had placed in 
jeopardy, not merely the Earthly Paradise that he had seemed to be on. 
the verge of recapturing, but perhaps even the survival of Life on 
Earth, which had never before been under threat of being extinguished 
by Man’s maleficence. 

The devastating agency that Western Man had thus let loose to his 
own mortal peril was not the physical force generated by splitting an 
atom; it was the spiritual force generated by a schism in the Soul; but, 
happily for Mankind’s prospects in both This World and an Other 
World, the inadvertently liberated jinn was not evil in its essence; its 
titanic power was capable of working as much good, if it were rightly 
guided, as it was bound to work evil if it were allowed to run riot; and 
now, primed and poised for action, demoiuc or angelic, this potent 
spirit was awaiting a sign from the alchemist who had unintentionally 
liberated it from the alembic in which he had been conducting his exces¬ 
sively ingenious physical experiments. If he was to give himself a chance 
of self-preservation, the distractingly possessed majnun technologist 
must now recognize, and act upon, the truth that, ‘of all tools used in the 
shadow of the Moon, men are [the] most apt to get out of order’.* He 
must throw aside the physical tools with wfcdch he had been mastering 
his material environment, in order to concentrate his efforts on the now 

I Baynes, H. G.: MythoUyyqf th* Soul (London 1940, BtUliire, Tindall, Sc Cox; 1949, 
Methuen), pp. 505, 8^. 698, and 872. 

* See the picture with this title by George Frederic Watts in the Tate Gallery, Mill- 
banlL London. 

* Goethe: Fautt, 1 .1566, quoted in 11 . i. 279. * See III. Ui. 187. 

< *Vere tu es Deus ansconditus, Deus Israel salvator* (Isa. xlv. 15, in ^e Vulgate 
Latin text). • Melville, H.: Moby ZKcA, chap. xlta. 
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far more urgent task of re-conquering an inner spiritual world that had 
slipped out of his control while he had been engrossed in his unduly pro¬ 
longed child’s-play with clockwork; for this spiritual world was the field 
in which lay buried his pearl of great price*—his master tool consisting of 
his Self; and *what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?’* A Western 
Man who had all but gained ^e whole World could not recapture his 
lost self till he had made his peace with his fellow men and women, with 
his Subconscious Human Nature, and with his God; and he must first 
turn again to worship a Latens Deiias^ if he was to have any hope of 
achieving an eventual reconciliation with his fellows and with himself. 
He must reorient his spiritual outlook by once more taking for his qiblah 
his father Abraham’s Mecca in place of his prospector Bentham’s New 
Jerusalem. 

If this act of reconversion was what was required of Western souls 
seeking, at the eleventh hour, to find salvation, was it possible to esti¬ 
mate how far they had already travelled by this date on their spiritual 
Odyssey, and what experiences they had been encountering on the way ? 
By the time when, under the surface of Western Man’s spiritual life, the 
Subconscious Psyche was somnambulantly veering eastward, a van¬ 
guard of more alert—or more apprehensive—Western spirits had been 
racing so far ahead that they had already reached a critical divide in the 
road. Hie locus est partis ubise viajinditin umbos;* and this parting of the 
ways was critical because of the contrast between the two spiritual ter¬ 
rains into which the forking branches led; for one of them was as invit¬ 
ingly sheltering as the other was deterrently bleak. 

In this valley of decision,^ where the prodigal found himself confronted 
by the two frowning baetyls that had b«en waiting for his arrival there to 
bear witness against him,^ his temptation was to retreat into the bosom 
of some established church enshrining some historic higher religion. 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee.’ 

In the spiritual life of the Western World mid-^vay through the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era there w'ere already unmistakable signs of a 
movement of withdrawal that had been detected, and been stigmatized as 
‘the second bout of religiosity’ {*die ztceite Religiositat’), by a Western 
philosopher writing on ^e morrow of a First World War.® In the disin¬ 
tegration of the Hellenic Civilization, this tendency to seek shelter in a 
reversion to traditional religious observances had begun to be perceptible 
in the second century B.C., after the onset of the second paroxysm of an 


’ Matt. ziU. 46. * Matt. xri. 26.^ 

* ‘Adoro te derote, latent Deitas'—the first line of the hymn, attributed to Saint 
Thomaa Aquinas, that, in a Catholic Western Christian chur^ was sung during pro¬ 
cessions on Corpus Chriiti Day. 

* Virgil: Atneid, Book VI, I. $40. 

* ToeliU. 14. * Auden, W. H.: Tfce Two Witneuts. 

f In the writer of this hymn, A. M. Toplady, Western Man’s subconscious psyche 
wss as prescient as it was complacent in the author of Th* Hittory of tho Dedine and Fail 
of the Roman Empire. Toplady published Rock of Ages in A.D. 1775, a year before the 
dete of the publication of the firat volume of Gibboxva work. 

* See Spengler, O.: Der Untergong des AbendUtndes, vol. ii (Munich 1922, Beck), pp. 
381-3. 
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Hcilenic Time of Troubles;* in the disintegration of the Sinic Civiliza¬ 
tion, it had come to a head under the Pax Hanica.^ 

'The second bout of religiosity is the inevitable counterpart of Caesar- 
ism, which is the final political constitution of all disintegrating civilisa¬ 
tions in their last phase {spater ZivUisationen).^. . . The creations of this 
[latter-day] piety have no more originality about them than is to be found 
in the form of the Roman Imperium. There is no constructive activity, no 
development of any idea. The phenomenon resembles the [optical] effect 
of the dispersal of a mist that has been shrouding a landscape: ^e old 
familiar forms begin to reappear—hazily at first, and then in clearer and 
clearer outline. The content of religiosity in this second bout is, once 
just what it was in the first authentic early bout, save for a difference 
of nuance in the experience and expression of it. The first symptom is the 
disappearance of Rationalism; the next symptom is the emergence of the 
forms of the Early Age of Growth {der FrOhzeit) ; the last symptom is the 
resurrection of the whole universe of the primitive religions, which had 
been compelled to give w-ay to the g^diose forms of an Early [Higher] 
Religion [des Frithglaubem), and which now bursts out again, with an 
impetus that will not be denied, in a proletarian syncretism'* which is 
a never failing feature of every civilisation {Kuitur) in this phase.’* 

This vista of spiritual regression becomes attractive to self-deconse¬ 
crated souls even in the heyday of Rationalism, before their first experi¬ 
ence of the nemesis of Rationalism has begun to shake their nerve. 

'Materialism would not be complete if it did not feel a need now and 
again to escape from its psychological tension by letting itself fail into 
mythopoeic moods, by indulging in some kind of religious ritual, and by 
finding relief from an internal pressure in allowing itself to savour the 
charm of something irrational, something alien, something bizarre and, 
in the last resort, something sheerly silly. 

This gravitational pull will become doubly strong when the truant 
from the fold of an established religion has experienced—like Gibbon at 
Lausanne after the outbreak of the French Revolution—^thc shock of 
suddenly finding himself on the brink of a catastrophe that he had never 
foreboded. In this unhappy plight the impulse to take cover by retreating 
into the abyss of the Subranscious Psyche’s beatifically infantile Ntrcdna 
out of the storm-swept eyrie of an adult consciousness is as natural as the 
instinct of an unweaned baby kangaroo to wriggle back into its mother’s 
pouch at its first alarming encounter with the challenging presence of a 
dangerous world outside. Yet, however natural the promptings of spiri¬ 
tual cowardice may be, they are seldom either admirable or expedient; 
and a post-Christian Western Society’s temptation to seek refuge from 
the consequences of its own technological handiwork by begging for 
readmittance into the fold of a conventional Christian orthodoxy was 
neither morally nor intellectually defensible. The impulse to indulge in 
*a second bout’ of traditional religion is, indeed, merely a manifestation, 

» ^ V. V. 534 and 545-9- . * See V. v. 535 and 549. 

^ In SpcMier’s terminology, Ziviiisation aignifia a civilization in in dUincegration- 
phase, and Kuitur a civilizanon in ita gron-th-phase.—^A.J.T. 

* See V. V. 537-S8 in the present Study.—A.J.T. 

» Spengler, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 382-3. 


* Ibid., p. 381. 
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on the religious plane,^ of an Archaism which, on all planes, we have 
found, in an earlier context, to be a bolt-hole that is always a trap because 
it invariably proves to be a blind alley. 

Archaistic religious movements are intellectually indefensible because 
the antecedent Rationalism that has driven a traditional religious feith 
off the field docs not in reality just come and go like the fog with which 
Spenglcr misleadingly equates Rationdism in his simile. It would be 
nearer to the truth to identify the fog with the alien matter which a higher 
religion, after its descent from Heaven, picks up and carries along with 
it on its terrestrial journey.* The onset of Rationalism will then assume 
the appearance of a process, not of obfuscation, but of enlightenment 
{AufklarungY, and it is a harder task for Psyche to undo the effects of en¬ 
lightenment by reassembling the mental fog that the advent of Rational¬ 
ism has once dispersed than it has been for her, in that antecedent chapter 
of her mental history, to disperse the fog by directing upon it the rays of 
enlightenment. This unaccommodating truth has been proclaimed, with 
an authority derived from personal experience, by a Muslim theologian- 
mystic who had the courage to face the loss of his religion for the 
sake of winning an opportunity of recovering it through an act of trans¬ 
figuration. 

‘There is no hope in returning to a traditional faith after it has once 
been abandoned, since the essential condition in the holder of a traditional 
faith is that he should not know that he is a traditionalist. Whenever he 
knows that, the glass of his traditional faith is broken. That Is a breaking 
that cannot be mended, and a separating that cannot be united by any 
sew'ing or putting together, except it be melted in the fire and given another 
new form.’* 


Souls that have once had the experience of intellectual enlightenment 
can never thereafter find spiritual salvation by committing intellectual 
suicide; and, though the quest of recapturing their lost faith is in itself 
both intellectually and morally legitimate, agnostics who embark on this 
quest will not find themselves able to worship God again in spirit and in 
truth^ if they seek to open for themselves a homeward spiritual path by 
deliberately closing their mind’s critical eye and by malung a virtue of 
refusing henceforth to follow an argument fearlessly wherever it may 
lead them. In a w'ould-be return to Religion, the path of intcllectiial 
dishonesty can lead only to w'orshipping we know not what;* for Reason, 
like Faith, is a goddess with whom Man cannot take the liberty of play¬ 
ing fast and loose—as though these mighty numina were cringing curs 
whom a capricious human master could break in to complying slavishly 
with his wayward mood. Faith and Reason cannot be alternately dismissed 
with a kick and then called back to heel with a whistle to suit Man’s 
volatile fancy or changing convenience. 


> See V. vi. 83-94. * See VII. vii. 455 - 6 . 

) GhMOili, Abu Himidal-: Al-MunMh rntn aZ-DoW PThc Praervaave from £rtor 1 
(Cairo a.h. 1303), translated by D. B. Macdonald in The Reii^tnu Life and Attitude in 
ttlam (Cbicago 1909, Univeraity of Chicago Press), p. 180. In C. Barbicr de Meynard’s 
French translation of the conmiete text m ■UGhazaill’s Mtm^dh in J«up%al Adatiaue, 
seventh series, vol. ix (Paris 1877, Imprimerie Nationale), this paasage tjrill be found on 


pp. 19-40. 

* John iv. 23-24. 


s John iv. XX. 
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If a once conventionally orthodox Muslim religious genius had been 
able to divine that it was intellectually impracticable to re-embrace a lost 
traditional religious faith Ulk qtulU, it ought to be manifest to an ex- 
Christian soul ^at the temptation to take spiritual cover is morally repre¬ 
hensible ; for the attempt to put Christianity into action must mean trying 
to follow Christ’s example; and the iropul^ of an ex-Christian on therun 
to find a hiding-place in Christ’s riven side ran directly counter to the 
spirit and significance of Christ’s incarnation. The essential and distinc¬ 
tive Christian belief about the nature and action of God was that a 
Person of the Trinity ‘who, being in the form of God, counted it not 
a prize to be on an equality with God’,' had been moved, by the Love 
that He was,* to divest Himself of His divine impassibility in order to 
come down from Heaven and be made man and suffer death for the sake 
of us men and our salvation. 

'[He] emptied Himself {iavrov tKivwut), taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men; and, being found in fashion as a man, 
He humbled Himself and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross.’* 

The example set by Christ for Christians was an example, not of shrink¬ 
ing from the suffering inherent in Human Nature, but of accepting it for 
the sake of saving human beings whom their Creator loved with a love 
that led Him to die for them as His brethren. 

If a belief and an ideal that were the heart of Christianity did not give 
pause to an unner\'ed ex-Christian rationalist in panic flight back to the 
shelter of a traditional Christian orthodoxy, the fugitive might perhaps 
find an alternative example to fortify his moral in the history of another 
higher religion which latterly had been brought within the ken of Wes¬ 
tern minds as a result of the technolcmcal unification of the Oikoumeni. 

The Mahayina, which shared with Christianity, Islam, and Hinduism 
the historic role of being one of the four surviving oecumenical higher 
religions, had sprung from a Buddhist philosophy which had concen¬ 
trated on ethics to the exclusion of metaphysics and had valued ethics 
for their practical utility in offering to sentient beings a way of escape from 
suffering. In divining that the experience of pain was an inseparable con¬ 
comitant of consciousness and will, the Buddha had shown a penetrating 
psycholoncal insight. The moral weakness of the philosophy founded on 
the Buddha’s teaching was that, in its compassionate concern to liberate 
Life from suffering, it was willing to condemn Life to lose its savotir by 
counselling it to relapse into a beatific subconsciousness; and Buddhism 
fell into this spiritual error because it allowed itself to ignore the truth 
that, in extinguishing pain at this price, Man was abo renoiincing his 
highest capacities for good. In an Hellenic spiritual environment, Gauta¬ 
ma’s contemporary Aeschylus had divined that, for Human Nature, 
suffering was the necessary price of learning;* and Christianity was to 
add the revelation that suffering was also the necessary means of grace. 
The Indie philosophy had started on its course by precluding itseli from 

> Phil, it 6, Revised Version. a i John iv. 8 and i6. 

> Phil. U. Revised Version. 

♦ Aeschylus: Agomatmon, L 177, quoted in this Study paxnm. 
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taking cognizance of suifering’s spiritual and intellectual value; and, 
considering the unpropitiousness of this start, it is remarkable and signi¬ 
ficant that, in the next chapter of the history of Buddhism’s spiritual 
development, one sect of Buddhists should have discovered for them¬ 
selves, by experience, that the evasion of suffering at any price was not a 
spiritual objective whose pursuit was a spiritually satisfying way of life. 

The spiritual fruit of this Christian lesson of Buddhist experience was, 
as we have noticed in other contexts,* the transfiguration of a philosophy 
of escape into a religion of salvation through the rejection of the Hinaya- 
nian arhat’s self-centred ideal of getting rid of his suffering self by anaes¬ 
thetizing his own consciousness and the adoption, instead, of the Maha- 
yanian bodhisattva's self-sacrificing ideal of helping his fellow living 
beings to make the arduous passage to the arhat’s goal at the cost of 
postponing his own entry into his rest.^ The bodhisattva’s concern to 
rid himself of himself counts with him for so much less than his compas¬ 
sion for his kind that Love moves him to tarry, for an aeon if need be, in 
an excruciating state of consciousness after he has won his own right of 
entry into NirvSna by the perfect performance of an arhat’s spiritual 
exercises. The bodhisattva has it in his power to release himself from 
suffering by crossing the threshold of Nirvana at any moment that he 
might choose, and &e one desire that still fetters him to the pains of 
sentient life is the self-transcendent desire to put his own dearly bought 
experience at his fellox^’ disposal by serving them as their psychopom- 
pus.* The transit from the HinaySna to the MahaySna is thus nothing 
less than a spiritual revolution, and a Christian disciple of Buddhism 
would not quarrel with the Mahayanian sect of Buddhists for calling the 
ideal of the bodhisattva ‘the Great Way*, and the ideal of the arhat ‘the 
Little Way’, of interpreting the Buddha’s teaching; for the bodhisattva’s 
ideal was an imitation of Christ that was not the less authentic for being 
undesigned.^ 

The ideal of the bodhisattva was assuredly an example that the Wes¬ 
tern World could not afford to disregard in a generation in which it was in 
retreat towards the inviting shelter of a traditional form of Christianity; 
for the characteristic virtue of a bodhisattva was his fortitude in with¬ 
standing a perpetual temptation to desert his self-assigned post in a 
world of painful action in order to take the short cut to oblivion that lay 
perpetually open to him. In the latter half of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era such fortitude as this was the first spiritual necessity for 
Western soub on the religious plane as well as on the political. In his 
politics, as we have seen,* Western Man’s task in this chapter of Western 
history was to school himself to ‘living dangerously’, without yielding to 
the temptation of trying to resolve the tension either by capitulating or by 
committing aggression, in an OihoumerU that had been overtaken by the 
invention of the atomic bomb before it had achieved political unity. In 

* In V. V. i 33~6 and 55a; V. vi. X48 Mid 164, n. 3; tnd VII. viL 7M. 

* P*. xcv. II. * SeeTX. viii. 638. 

* See VII. vii. 733. The rite of the Mahiyioe if accounted for by a yeaniin^, in 
Buddhist toula, for the Christian graces of love and telf-sacrifice for which a Primitive 
Buddhist philosophy found no place. 

» On pp. 5*5-0, above. 
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his religious life in the same age, a comparable endurance in the exercise 
of self-command was the spiritual feat that was required of him. 

Western souls, apprised by experience of the limits and the nemesis of 
Rationalism, must school themselves, in their consequent quest for re¬ 
conciliation with God, to the prospect of finding themselves commanded 
by Conscience to check their panic impulse to try to force a premature 
entry into the Promised Land. They must repress their eagerness to take 
sanctuary again on soil hallowed by the tombs of the Patriarchs. They 
must even face the prospect that Conscience’s injunction might sentence 
them to end their days in the Wilderness, like the generation of Israelites 
who after their exodus from Egypt had had to wander in the Wilderness 
for forty years until not a man of them was left alive save Caleb the son 
of Jephuxmeh and Joshua the son of Nun;‘ and they must steel them¬ 
selves by recalling that in that generation the sternest test of fortitude had 
been reserved for the Israelite in whom God had been best pleased; for 
Moses’ last experience in This Life had been a tantalizing Pisgahsight^of 
a Promised Lwd which his own feet were never to tread. ‘I have caused 
thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither’^ had 
been the last words of the Lord that had fallen on a dying Moses’ ears.* 

The temptation to run for shelter and the duty of riding the storm 
have been eloquently described by a nineteenth-century Western man 
of letters who divined, with the intuition of a poet, a truth that his genera¬ 
tion came and went too early to have learnt from experience. 

‘All deep earnest thinking is but the intrepid effort of the Soul to keep 
the open independence of her sea, while the wildest winds of Heaven and 
Earth conspire to cast her on the treacherous, slavish shore. But, as in 
landlessness alone resides the highest truth, shoreless, indefinite as God— 
so, better is it to perish in that howling infinite than be ingtoriously dashed 
upon the lee, even if tliat were safety.’* 

The writer of this Study, who happened to have been born into a genera¬ 
tion in whose time this ordeal had come to be a common Western expe¬ 
rience, once had a personal intimation of the truth uttered by Herman 
Melville. In the summer of a.d. 1936, in a time of physical sickness and 
spiritual travail, he dreamed, during a spell of sleep in a wakeful night, 
that he was clasping the foot of the crucifix hanging over the high ^tar 

I Num. ziv. a6^5 and xxvi 64*^5. 

> Deut. xxxiv. t. 3 Deut. xxxtv. 4. 

* A few weeks after he had written this passage, the writer came across a charac¬ 
teristically sincere and noble exposition of the same idea by a Wettem tcholar-bankn 
of an older generation, Walter Leaf a . d . 1851-1927), with whom the writer had 

the good fortune to become personally acquainted after the publication of Leaf's Trey, 
A Study in Homerie Gtegraphy (London 1911, MsemiUan), when Leaf was preparing 
for the press his Henier ottd nittory (London 1915, MaemWan). 

'I am sure that we are working together to win a new form in which all the hearts of 
men will again be able to join in common worship, m they have hardly been able to do 
for many years. But the time does not seem near yet; and meanwhile a great deal of pain¬ 
ful lonely groping has to be done by each one for niinself. New faiths, like children, must 
be brought forth in sorrow, and many souls ts-illhave to pass through struggles greaterthan 
they can bear.... I feci that the mmds of all men are slowly working their way from 
Trouble to Truth’ (Walter Leaf, letters written on the i$t and the sth April, t^s. to 
Charlotte M. Symonds, before their marriage on the iind May. 1804, in WolUr Lt^ 
(Lendoc 1933, John Mumy), by Charlotte M. Leaf, pp. 280 and tSiV 

3 Melville, Henntn: Afo^ iHtk, chap, xxiii. 
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of the Abbey of Ampicforth and was hearing a voice saying to him 
AmpUxus expecta (‘CUng and wait’). 

An impetuous spiritual traveller on the road back to Religion from 
Agnosticism might be inclined to interpret this dream as an irresolute 
soul’s subconscious apologia; and the postponement of a decision that 
was ripe for being taken would indeed convict the procrastinator of a 
culpable weakness of will; but the judgement on Fabius must be founded 
on a right reading of his situation and his motive; and in the spiritual 
circiimstances of a twentieth-century Western Society an ex-agnostic 
who took expectans expectavi' for his watchword, without allowing him¬ 
self to cry ‘Make haste, O Lord, to help me’,* would be clear of the im¬ 
putation of irresoluteness if his motive for resisting the temptation to 
pray for a shortening of the term of his trial was a resolve to face and act 
upon the truth that in a latter-day Western spiritual Odyssey the dire 
passage of Time was a necessary means of grace in virtue of its being an 
inevitable source of suffering. 

This spiritual necessity for a painful period of probation could have 
been short-circuited with impunity only if it had been possible for a 
twentieth-century Western ei-devani Christian agnostic to take a tradi¬ 
tional form of Christianity as he found it; but this would have meant 
taking it back as he had left it; and that would have been no solution for 
either the agnostic’s or the Church’s contemporary problem; for the pro¬ 
gressive decay of a belief in, and an allegiance to, an ancestral religion, 
which had been the note of a Western Society’s spiritual history since 
the latter decades of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, had 
not been due solely to Modem Western Man's perversity nor even solely 
to his bewitchment by his intellect’s entrancing scientific discoveries 
and by this fascinating science's lucrative technological fruits. The re¬ 
sponsibility for Modem Western Man’s apostasy was shared with the 
apostate by a Western Christian Church that had eventually alienated 
its long-steering votaries by its grievous sins of both heart and head.* 

The moral scandal through which the Western Church had forfeited 
Western Man’s esteem had been a schism that it had allowed to rankle 
into the savage Western Wars of Religion {saeviebant a.d. 1562-1660); 
and the morally shattering effect of this resort to military force in pur¬ 
suance of an ecclesiastical feud has been noticed in this Study in earlier 
contexts.^ The intellectual scandal which had consummated a Western 
Church Militant’s self-stultification in Western eyes had been its re¬ 
action to a Modern Western movement of intellectual enlightenment 
{Aufkldrung) for which the Wars of Religion had opened the door and 
the subsequent Scientific Revolution had paved the w^y. The Western 
Christian churches’ response to an intellectual challenge which their 
moral iniquity had brought upon them had been to discredit themselves 
intellectually as well. They had taken the stand that their traditional 
creed, including the whole cumulus of accretions acquired from pre- 
Christian pagan religions and from Hellenic science and philosophy, was 

I Pt. i, in the Vutnte Ladn text; Ps. xl. i, in the English A.V. 

» Ps. xl. t6. » See IV. iv. 583-4. 

* See IV. iv. x4a-3, 150, *84, *27-8, tod 643-5; Y. v. 669-71; »nd V. vi. 317. 
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an organic unity in which all articles of belief were equally sacrosanct; 
and they had fought as stubbornly to retain an exploded Ptolemaic astro¬ 
nomy, Aristotelian theology, and Isiac or Cybelenc mytholo^ as if this 
pre-Christian flotsam’ had been as close to the heart of Christianity as 
the truth that God is Love and as God’s witness to this truth in Chnst’s 
incarnation and crucifixion. These were the issues on which the Western 
Christian churches’ once obedient flock had parted company with their 
ecclesiastical shepherds. 

‘The diseased have ye not strengthened, neither have ye healed that 
which was sick, neither have ye bound up that which was broken, neither 
have ye brought again that wUch was driven away, neither have ye sought 
that which was lost; but with force and with cruelty have ye ruled them.’* 

And, though, by the middle of the twentieth century, a quarter of a mil¬ 
lennium had passed since the flock had begun to scatter, the issues that 
had driven sheep and shepherds apart were still standing like a wall 
between them. 

It tvas true that in the meantime the churches had ceased to assert 
their creeds and claims by force of arms; yet they had persisted in 
making War an instrument of ecclesiastical policy so long as they had 
been able to persuade any secular governments to put their armed forces 
at the churchmen’s service. The churches had also been jettisoning one 
after another of their non-Christian intellectual paraphernalia; yet they 
had clung to them till they had become untenable and had abandoned 
them with the reluctance of a mother throwing her child to the wolves or 
of a senile mundane empire recognizing the independence of disaffected 
and insurgent provinces which it has shown itself impotent either to 
reconcile or to re-subdue. The estranging issues thus still remained open 
250 years or more after the date at which they had come to a head; and, 
whatever God’s eventual judgement on unfaithful shepherds and truant 
sheep might be, it was manifest, even to human eyes, in the writer’s gene¬ 
ration {vvvebat A.D. 1889- ), that a change of heart was required on 

both sides. The streams must be cleansed of the mud that had fouled the 
waters, and the land must be cleared of the jungle that had overgrown 
the pastures, before the flocks could return without being confronted 
immediately with a choice between scattering again and staying to die of 
hunger and thirst. 

At this point a champion of a traditional orthodoscy might be moved to 
ask by what authority this process of purification was to be carried out. 
Supposing that churchmen were to concede that a purification was neces¬ 
sary, must they not also insist that this task was the Church’s preroga¬ 
tive ? Would semi-penitent agnostics have the effrontery to claim that 
they would be better hands at winnowing the chaff out of the wheat than 
the official heirs of an unbroken apostoUc succession ? Would the pro¬ 
digal have the hardihood to stipulate that his re-entry into his father’s 
house must be conditional on its being guaranteed to him in advance 
that the Church would submit its time-honoured traditions to his phili¬ 
stine judgement ? These questions would be legitimate and pertinent 
enough to require an answer; and the present writer’s person^ answer 

* S«o VII. vii. 455-6. a Back. xndv. 4. 
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to them would be that the task of winnowing the chaff out of the tradi* 
tional form of Christianity—-or any other living higher religion—was a 
task to which both the two human parties to the case would find their 
own unaided judgement and insight \inequal. An agnostic who could 
show a valid scientific warrant for challenging the Church’s apostolic 
authority would be plunging out of his own depth if he then went on to 
claim for himself an alternative scientific authority to replace a tradi¬ 
tional ecclesiastical chart by a revolutionary lay blue-print; for a petri¬ 
fied higher religion could not be requickened by methods that might 
serve for reconditioning an obsolete industrial plant. A futuristic recon¬ 
struction of Christianity by reconverted agnostics and an archaistic 
restoration of it by trustees of a traditional orthodoxy would both be 
impracticable for the same reason; and the reason was that no htiman 
hands could anticipate the operation of the Holy Spirit.* 

If it were then to be asked how the dayspring from on high had ever 
come to visit human souls through God’s tender mercy,’ the answer 
would be that ‘whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he rcceiveth', and that, ‘if ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as sons.’* If Christianity was to be requickened in 
agnostic Western souls through a winnowing of the chaff out of the 
wheat,^ this palingenesia could be achieved oi^y through suffering; and 
suffering is an experience that takes Time—and takes it at a length which 
is proportionate to the measure of the chastening that is required for the 
sufferer’s salvation. If this is the truth, then what was required, above 
all things, of homeward-faring agnostic Western souls in the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era was the creative endurance exemplified in 
the age-long ministries of the bodhisattvas. Resisting the temptation to 
hide themselves in the rock, and facing the blast of the rushing mighty 
wind* that bloweth where it listeth,* these pilgrims through the VSley 
of the Shadow of Death^ must let suffering do its unhunying work within 
them till, in the fullness of times and seasons which it was not for them 
to know,® they should receive power* through the anguish of being bom 
of the spirit.’® 

(d) THE ‘law’ of psychological compensation 
A reader who has had the patience to follow the foregoing argument 
from its opening in a prospect of technological unemployment to its 
close in a vigil in expectation of a Day of Pentecost may be inclined to 
ask the sceptic’s question ‘How can these things be?’” 

In a world whose economic and political life had been caught in the 
grip of regimentation, how could diere be any hope of a spiritual revival 
on the religious plane ? Docs not this speculation conflict with previous 
findings in this Study? Have not the chapters dealing with encounters 
between contemporaries led to the conclusion that every culture is an 
organic whole in which all the parts prove, on trial, to be interdependent, 
however independent of one another some of them may seem to be at 

* Luke i. 78. * Heb. xu. 6-7. 

* Acts ii. 2. * John iii. 8. ’ Ps. xxiu. 4. 

• Acts L 8. John uL 8. " John iii. 9. 


I Acts u. 1 - 4 * 

* Mttt. iii. 12. 

• Acts i. 7. 
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first sight And have we not noticed* that, among the processes or ten¬ 
dencies that are thus apt to spread from one part of a body social to 
another, mechanization is apt to be particularly infectious ? In previous 
chapters of the present Part of this Study* we have been watching the 
spread of regimentation from the economic to the political plane of life 
in an Industrialized Western Society. What ground could there be there 
for expecting to see the process of infection come to a halt at this point, 
if a body social is the highly conductive medium that we have found it to 
be? We have quoted Bergson’s authority for the possibility that ‘la 
m^canique, en se diveloppant, pourra se retoumer contre la mystique’ 
and this was surely what was to be expected if we have been on the right 
track in our findings that the fabric of Society is highly conductive. Has 
this finding now to be disavowed ? Or, if it holds good, does it not open 
up a different prospect for the Western Society than the vista that we 
have been sketching ? Does it not suggest that, in a chapter of Western 
history that was on the horizon in a.d. iqp, the relipous plane of life, so 
far from being likely to be a scene of spiritual travail coming to flower in 
spiritual creation, was likely to succumb to the arid socii^ climate of 
regimentation which had come to prevail on the economic and political 
planes already ? If it is in truth the nature of any culture to be all of 
a piece, could the relirious life of the Western World have any chance of 
escaping the blight of a creeping paralysis which had fastened upon its 
economic life in the restrictive practices of Trade Unionism and on its 
political life in the £thos of a conscientious but unenthusiastic civil 
service ? 

The answer to this hypothetical objection would be that it had sprung 
from a misconception arising from the ambiguity of the phrase ‘all of a 
piece’; for a fabric might be said to be all of a piece so long as it was a 
seamless web, even if the threads interwoven in it were of diverse stuffs, 
diverse twists, and diverse colours, while alternatively the same phrase 
might be used to describe a web whose texture was homogeneous in the 
sense that the inteiw'oven threads were uniform with one another. If the 
latter and ampler of these two senses had been the one in which we had 
found the structure of a body social to be ‘all of a piece’, this finding 
would indeed have been incompatible with a vista of the Western Civili¬ 
zation’s prospects in which a regimentation of its life on the economic and 
political planes might still leave room on the religious plane for freedom 
and creativity; but this is not in fact the true account of our finding. The 
truth is that the interdependence which we have observed in the relation 
between the several parts of a body social is the interdependence of inter¬ 
woven elements that differ from one another in kind; and our forecast of 
the Western Civilization’s prospects, so far from being in contradiction 
with this observation, has l^n partly founded upon it. Our observation 
that all the elements of a culture are apt to be interdependent was the 
ground for our prediction that some revolutionary change in the Wes¬ 
tern Society’s religious life was likely to occur as a result of the revolu- 

* For thu thesii, see IX. viii. 530-64. 

* In IV. iv. ias-7. > On pp. 561-604, above. 

* Bergson, H.: La Dtux Sourta dt la Moral* *t d* la RtUgion (Paris 2932, Alcan), 
p. 252, quoud in this Study in IV. iv. 126. 
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tiona^ changes produced in the Western Society’s economic and 
political life by the psychological effects of the mechanization of its 
technology; but changes that are inter-related and concomitant do not, 
on that account, all have to take a single uniform course. 

Indeed, so far from the regimentation of Western life on the economic 
and political planes being likely to induce a regimentation of Western 
life on the religious plane as well, it seemed likely to militate against this; 
for one of the devices by which Life achieves the tour de force of keeping 
itself alive is by compensating for a deficit or a surplus in one department 
by accumulating a surplus or incurring a deficit in another. Considering 
the importance of this ‘law’s’ role in Life’s perpetual struggle for survival, 
we should expect aprfon that, in a social r^eu in which, as in the twen¬ 
tieth-century Western case in point, there is a deficit of freedom or sur¬ 
plus of regimentation in Economics and Politics, the combined effect of 
the working of ‘the law of interdependence’ and ‘the law of compensa¬ 
tion’ would be to produce asurplus of freedom or deficit of regimentation 
in Religion. This had, for example, been the history of the Hellenic 
Civilization in its universal state. After the wars and social conflicts of 
an Hellenic Time of Troubles had been effectively suppressed by the im¬ 
position of an Augustan Peace, the psychic energy that had thus been 
deprived of its former vent in Politics and Economics had foimd a new 
vent in Religion. The dullness of a world in which War had been banished 
to anti-barbarian frontiers beyond the horizon,’ and in which the sterili¬ 
zation of Politics had taken the heart out of public speaking,^ had been 
effectively relieved on the religious plane by a compensatory outbreak of 
Christian martyrdom. This psychological compensation had been effec¬ 
tive because there could be no surer way of making Life worth living 
again than to rediscover a cause for which it was worth sacrificing it. It 
will be seen that this chapter of Hellenic history was a precedent tlut was 
significant for Western prospects. 

One lesson of this Hellenic episode was that in Life there is always an 
irreducible minimum of psychic energy that will insist on discharging 
itself through some channel or other; but it is equally true, as we have 
observed in an earlier context,’ that there is also a maximum limit to the 
quantity of psychic energy which Life has at its disposal; and from this 
it follows that, if a reiniorcement of energy is required for putting a 
greater drive into one activity, the requisite additional supply will have 
to be obtained by making economies of energy in other quarters. Life’s 
device for economizing energy is mechanization. For example, by making 
the beating of the heart and the alternating inflation and deflation of the 
lungs automatic in the human body. Life had released human thought 
and will for other uses than the continual maintenance of physical vita¬ 
lity from moment to moment. If a conscious act of thought and act of 
will had never ceased to be required for the initiation of each successive 
breath and successive heart-beat, no human being would ever have had 
any margin of intellectual or volitional energy to spare for doing an3rthing 
else than just keeping alive; or, to state the point more accurately, no 
sub-human being would ever have succeeded in becoming human. On 

* See VI. vU. laa-j. » See V. vi. 80-Si. * In IV. iv. 1*5. 
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the analogy of thb creative cffca of the economy of energy in the life of 
Man’s body physic, we might stumise that, in the life of his body social, 
Religion would be likely to be starved so long as thought and will were 
pre*occupied with Economics (as they had been in the West since the 
Industrial Revolution) and with Politics (as they had been in the West 
since the Western renaissance of a deified Hellenic state);* and we might 
infer from this that the regimentation that was now being imposed on the 
Western Society’s economic and political life would be likely to liberate 
Western souls for fulhlling the true end of Man by glorifying God and 
enjoying Him once again. 

This happier spiritual prospect was at least a possibility in which a 
dispirited generation of Western men and women might catch a beckon¬ 
ing gleam of kindly light; and, with this possibility in view, an historian 
recalling the history of the emergence of Western Civilization out of a 
post-H^enic interregnum would recollect that, in that episode, a psychic 
energy that had been transferred from Economics to Religion during an 
antecedent Hellenic Civilization’s disintegration had eventually pro¬ 
duced, as an incidental economic by-product of a life in which Religion 
had come to be the lode-star, economic effects which had been beyond 
the compass of a Roman oecumenical government commanding the 
total resources of a great sociefy and the skill, experience, and good will 
of an admirable professional civil service. A decline and fall of agricul¬ 
ture in Italy, which the imperial Roman regime had proved as impotent 
to arrest as had their republican predecessors the Gracchi, was not only 
arrested but was reversed by monks of the Benedictine Order following 
the rule of a founder who bad prescribed for his spiritual sons a daily 
stint of manual labour as an alternative way of serving God that would 
provide a psychologically wholesome foil to the singing of the Liturgy.* 

This first chapter of Western history might perhaps repeat itself in a 
chapter that, in A.D. 1^52, still lay unwritten in the womb of the Future. 
The transfer of psychic energy to Religion from Economics might once 
a^in save Homo Economicus from himself by saving him from the neces¬ 
sity of artificially reducing his economic productivity as the only means 
at his command for defending himself against the noxious effects of an 
excessive economic appetite. In prerious chapters* we have noticed 
that the demonic physical ‘drive’ which Modem Western Man had put 
into his economic activities through the mechanization of his technology 
had manufactured a psychologic brake for itself by generating the 
trade-union spirit in the industrial working class and the civil-service 
spirit in the middle class. These defensive psychic mechanisms had 
proved effective for the negative purpose for which they had been moun¬ 
ted ; but they had protected Homo Faber Mechanicus against the tyr ann y 
of his clockwork at the cost of taking the heart out of his handiwork, and 
they had taken the heart out of his handiwork at the cost of depotentiat- 
ing economic activities on which the mechanization of Technology had 
placed too grievously heavy a psychic load. It might be that, in the long 

* S«« X. iz. 7-15. 

* Sm in. uL 266, with the pamgee quoted there, ia footnotet 2 and 3, &om Stint 

Benedtct’e Rule. > On pp. 563-74 end 604-^, ibove. 
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run the transfer of energy from Economics to Religion would justify 
itself from the chartered accountant’s, as well as &om the spiritud pas¬ 
tor’s, point of view. 

If the transfer of energy from Religion to Economics at the opening 
of the Modern Age of Western history had shot a bolt that had subse¬ 
quently come home to roost like a boomerang in the economic field, it 
was conceivable that a re-transfer of energy from Economics to Religion 
at the opening of a post-Modern Age might ultimately come to a self- 
stulcihed Western Homo Econonacus'^ rescue. Under the aegis of Reli- 
^on, Western Man might find himself able to handle wi^ spiritual 
impunity the material power thrust into his hands by the mechaniza¬ 
tion of Western technology. A neo-pagan Frankenstein who had been 
enslaved by the monster that he had made might live to become this 
monstrous mechanism’s once more Christian master; for, if the Western 
Society’s progressive economic self-defeat since the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion had proved the truth of the saying in the Gospels that 'from him 
that hath not, even that he hath shall be taken away from him’,* this 
saying was inseparable ^om its context 'that unto every one which hath 
shall be given*, and this complementary logion was illustrated in the 
legend of Solomon’s choice in his dream by night at Gibeon.* When the 
dreamer had responded to God’s challenging invitation ‘Ask what I shall 
give thee’ by asking God to give his servant an understanding heart to 
judge God’s people, he had been rewarded for his unselfseekmg choice 
of a spiritual gift by being given, over and above this, the mundane 
riches and honour for which he had not asked. This Syriac legend might 
be taken by Western souls as a parable of the choice before ^cm in the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era. 

I Lulce six. 26. Cp. Luke vui. xS; Mett. xciii. ta; Mark W. 2$. 

* i Kings iii. 4-15. 
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F. THE STRAITS AHEAD 

I F the foregoing appreciation of the prospects of the Western Civili2a> 
tion in a.d. 1952 has not fallen altogether wide of the mark, the general 
conclusion that is to be drawn from it is not obscure. At this date the 
feat that had to be performed by Western navigators on the face of 
the waters of History was to pilot their vessel, without disaster, through 
perilous straits in the hope of making their way into more open waters 
beyond; and in this post-Christian Odyssey there was more than one 
passage to be negotiated and more than one kind of ordeal to be faced. 

In terms of our Mediterranean maritime simile, we may compare the 
social and spiritual enterprise to which these Western adventurers were 
committed in the twentieth century of the Christian Era with the navi¬ 
gational task confronting Hellenic mariners in the sixth century B.c. who 
had bidden farewell to their Ionian homeland and had set sail westward 
rather than submit to the alien dominion of un-Hellenic-minded Achae- 
menidae. Following in Odysseus’ wake, these Phocaean seafarers would 
have first to negotiate the straits between Sicily and Italy without ap¬ 
proaching either an Italian shore where they would be pounced upon by 
the monster Scylla or a Sicilian shore where they would be engulfed by 
the whirlpool Charybdis; but, if, by managing to steer their course along 
the narrow fairway through this first danger-zone, they should succeed 
in making Ac friendly port of Marseilles, they would not Acre find 
Aemselves at rest in the haven where Aey would be;‘ for Aeir bold and 
skilful negotiation of the Straits of Messina would merely have carried 
them from the inner basm into the outer basin of Ae Mediterranean, 
wiAout having liberated Aem from Ae imprisoning shores of their land¬ 
locked native sea. 

If they were to reach Ae boundless waters of a globc-cncompassing 
Ocean, Aese voyagers must put to sea again from the sheltering harbour 
of Aeir mother country’s daughter dty in order to make for the Straits 
of Gibraltar between Ae Pillars of Hercules, where this pair of menacing 
mountains, towering above Ae African and the European Aore and 
threatening, from either Bank, to fail upon any ship audacious enough to 
run the gauntlet without Aeir leave, were visible embodiments of Im¬ 
perial Carthage’s decree Aat no Hellenic vessel was ever to sail on through 
Ais golden gate leading out from the landlocked waters into the main. 
And here woe betide the HcUcnic mariner who allowed himself to be 
intimidated by his adversary’s veto into following Ae Theban Pindar’s 
poor-spirited advice to his Agrigentine patron Tn6r6n. 

‘And now Thcrbn’s achievements have carried him to Ae limit: Aey 
have brought him to Ae Pillars of Hercules on his long voyage from home; 
and what hes beyond this terminus is out of bounds (afiarov) for all men, 
wise or witless. I will not pursue this venture. I Aould deserve to lose my 
senses if I did Ais senseless thing!’^ 

• P*. erii. -jo. 

* Pindar: Odes in Honour of Victors in the Olympic Games, Ode iii, U. 43-45. 
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Ne plus ultra! These were the very words that a forbidding Cartha¬ 
ginian statesmanship had been intending to extort from defeatist Hel¬ 
lenic lips; and, so long as this self-imposed Hellenic psychological 
inhibition held, no Hellenic explorer wotild ever sail on to test the truth of 
a later poet’s intuition that the untried passage of the Ocean would prove 
to be the avenue to a New World.* More than two thousand years were 
to pass before Columbus’s victorious defiance of the veto once imposed 
by a jealous Caith^e was to be commemorated, in the device of ‘the 
dollar sign’, by the first sovereign on whose globe-encircling dominions 
the Sun could never set.* On coins minted for Charles V out of American 
bullion, the antistrophic words Plus ultra! were triumphantly inscribed 
on a scroll displayed behind the minatory pair of pillars;* and the moral 
was one which a twentieth-century Odysseus ought to take to heart if 
this series of episodes in the history of the art of navigation was an apt 
parable of the spiritual voy^e on which his sails were set. 

In the interpretation of this parable in terms of the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion’s prospects, the finding of a passage between Scylla and Charybdis 
signified the negotiation of the Western World’s immediate problem of 
finding some way of avoiding self-d^truction without falling into self¬ 
stultification. Mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era the Western Society was in imminent danger of destroying itself by 
failing to stop making War now that a demonic drive had ^en put into 
War by the progress of a Western physical science; and it was in hardly 
less imminent danger of stultifying itself by seeking asylum from War 
and Class-Conflict in Circe’s pig-sty. If post-Christian Western souls 
did succeed in threading their way between these two immediate perils, 
they would owe their happy issue out of this affliction to an inspiration to 
take Religion as the mark on which they were once more to set their 
course; but an impulse to return to Religion would not in itself suffice to 
bring the Western pilgrims’ ships out of inland waters into open sea; for 
the ^1 of Religion was being uttered in diverse tongues;^ and the ques¬ 
tions to which the agnostic Western pioneer in search of a Christian 
oracle would have, at his own peril, to find an answer for himself, were: 

‘Are all apostles ? Are all prophets ? Are all teachers ? . . . Have all the 
gifts of healing ? . . . Do all interpret ?’* 

In this spiritual ordeal the forbidding Pillars of Hercules were a pair 
of rival authoritarian and dogmatic faitlw, both of which alike were offer- 

I Senec*; Medea, U. 364-79, quoted in II. L 263, n. i. 

> Sec IX. vui. 4;u, n. 9. 

i See Raymond, Wayte: The Silver Dvliart of North and South America ^New York 
1939, Wayte Raymond, Inc.) for photograph* of dollars coined for the Spanuh Crown, 
over a series of reigns ranging from Chwes Vs (resnabat a . d . 1516-56) to the break-up 
of the Spanish Empire o? the Indies in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, 
which display the psJr of pillars with the motto Pitts ultra. On 46 of the 67 ap^mens 
(not counting ‘necessity coins’) of 'pillar type* coins here reproduced, including the 
earliest in tlw series, Charles Vs coin from Santo Domingo (p. 18, No. t), the two words 
are inscribed on a tingle scroll Unking the piUan (and paasing behind an heraldic shield 
inserted between the pUlars on coins of this type minted for the Bourbons). On fifuen 
specimens, each of the two pillars is wreathed in a s^arate scroll of its own, with ‘Plus’ 
inscribed on the left-hand scroU and ‘Ultra’ on the right-hand scroll. On six specunens, 
including Philip IPs dollar minted in Peru (rraroduced in Supplement, p. 3. No. A t). 
the motto is inscribe behind or above the pillars without being mounted on a scroll. 

* i Cor. xii. 28. * I Cor. xii. 29-30. 
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ing to the stonn>to$sed voyager an everlasting Nirvdna in their stony 
bosoms and were threatening him with the eternal punishment that had 
been inflicted on the Flying Dutchman if he were to be so impious and 
so fool-hardy as to reject their offer and sail on past them out into the 
blue. From ^e one shore this ultimatum was being delivered to Western 
souls by a Christian heresy in which the stone of Communism had been 
substituted for the bread* of the Gospel, and from the other shore by a 
Christian Orthodoxy in which the body of Christ,* who had 'come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly’,* had 
been petrified into a pillar of salt^ by a backward-looking ecclesiastical 
tradition. To dare the passage between these two frowning Pillars of 
Hercules was a venture that might daunt even a mariner whose moral 
had been fortified by a previous success in making his way safely be¬ 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. But, if, at this supremely critical point in his 
voyage, the pilgrim were to feel his heart failing, he might recover his 
courage and initiative by taking his oracle from Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians: 

'Covet earnestly the best gifts; and yet show I unto you a more excel¬ 
lent way.’* 

If a contrite humility was the first of the Christian virtues that were 
necessary for the Western pilgrim’s salvation, an indomitable endurance 
was the second. What was required of him at this hour was to hold on his 
course and to trust in God’s grace; and, if he prayed God to grant him a 
pilot for the perilous passage, he would find the bodhisattva psycho- 
pompus whom he was seeking in a Francesco Bernardone of Assisi, who 
was the most god-like soul that had been born into the Western World so 
far. A disciple of Saint Francis who followed faithfully enough in the 
saint’s footsteps to participate in the saint’s gift of receiving Christ’s 
stigmata ^vould know, with the knowledge that comes only through 
sunering, that his sacrifice had been accepted by the Lord.^ Asperges mt 
hynopo tX vwndaborP 

> Mttt. nu 9: Luke xi.ii. > t Cor. xu. 37: Eph. iv. 13. 

s John X. 10. * Gen. xix. 16. * x Cw. xii. 31. 

* Gen. hr. 3-7. 

* Pt. L 9, in toe Vulgate Ladn text; Pi. IL 7, in the English Authorized Version. 



X. B (ii) (a), ANNEX I 

THE CONFLICTING THEORIES OF SURVIVAL 
AND REVIVAL AS ALTERNATIVE EXPLANA¬ 
TIONS OF THE EMERGENCE OF THE MEDIE¬ 
VAL ITALIAN CITY-STATES 

Dxjring the post-Napoleonic decades of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian Era, when Italians who had been arbitrarily rcsubjected to an 
tmeUn regime were demanding their national unity and independence 
in the name of the French ideas of a.d. 1789, one of the forms in which 
this demand was expressed was a claim to the restoration of the con¬ 
stitutional liberties that had once been won and enjoyed by the Medieval 
Italian iirban communes; and a feeling that the strength of this claim 
would be proportionate to the length of their ancestors’ historical tenure 
of these allegedly prescriptive political rights moved a tendencious 
school of Romantic Italian historians, taking their cue from Savigny, 
the German historian of the renaissance of Roman Law in the West, 
to maintain that the commvmes which had bc|^n to make their mark 
on the stage of Early Medieval Italian history in the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era were no new arrivals ^cre and then, but were 
none other than the original city-states of a pre-Roman and Romw 
Italy which, on this hypothesis, had mutely survived the Hellenic 
Civilization’s lapse into social anarchy in the third century of the sarne 
era, its subsequent last rally under the crushing aegis of a Dioclctianic 
tot^itarian rigime, and its final dissolution in an interregnum preceding 
the emergence of a nascent Western Christian Hellenistic Society. 
According to this romantic thesis the ‘ancient’ Itdian city-states had 
continued, through all these vicissitudes, to be going concerns. They 
had temporarily been ‘off the record’ without ever having lost their 
identity, and the epiphany of the Medieval communes in the eleventh 
century was not the ‘ancient’ city-states’ rebirth, but merely their 
re-emergence.* 

Considering that a progressive decay of constitutional self-govern¬ 
ment is the dominant note of Hellenic political history throughout Ac 
span of more than six hundred years intervening between the generation 
of Philip of Maccdon and the generation of Diocletian of Doclea, the 
burden of proof surely rests on the shoulders of the advocates of a thesis 
that the self-governing institutions of the Italian dty-sutes resisted the 
elsewhere victorious forces of disintegration so successfully that they 
managed to survive even the final series of devastating catastrophes that 
gave the Hellenic Civilization its coup de grdee* In this instance the 
argumentum ex silentio is one that decidedly requires an answer. Yet 

» See Goet*. W.; SiUungtbtruhU der Baytritchm Akadende der WisstweJMfttn, philo- 
•ophUcb-hUtorieche Abteilung, Jahrgang 1944. Heft i (Munich 1944. PP* 5 

» Tbit point is rightly emphasized by Goetz, op. cii., pp. 108-9. 
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this argument remains unrcfuted; and the formidable negative case 
gainst the thesis that the Medieval Italian communes were derived 
from the 'ancient* Italian city-states without any breach of historical 
continuity is confirmed by a positive consideration which would appear 
to be conclusive. 

In the Mediev'al Italian communes the civic magistrates bore the title 
'consuls’; and the advocates of the thesis that a Medieval Italian civic 
self-government goes back, without a break, to 'ancient* origins will be 
hard put to it to explain how and why and when the cities of Italy had 
come to adopt a piece of constitutional nomenclature which, in 'ancient* 
times, had been foreign to all of them with the sole exception of Rome. 
After Rome had made herself the queen of Italy and the rest of the 
Hellenic World through the prowess of Roman armies led by Roman 
consuls, no state-member of a Roman commonwealth of city-states 
would ever have ventured to call its municipal magistrates ‘consuls' in 
lieu of the traditional local title, whatever this might happen to be. If 
the civic institutioits of the Medieval Italian communes had really been 
handed down from days before the Roman conquest, then their stmreme 
magistrates would still have borne the title nuddices tutici in ex-Oscan- 
speaking communities and the title praetores or dictator in ex-Latin- 
speaking communities. If their institutions had been of Roman origin, 
then their magistrates would have been called duumviri or guattuorviri. 
If they had dated from the last century of the Principate they would 
have l^en called curator. If they had dated from the post-Diocletianic 
Age they would have been called defensor civiiatis. But they could 
never have been given the Roman title ‘consuls’ until the officii aboli¬ 
tion of the Roman Consulate by the Emperor Justinian in a.d. 541* 
had become so immemorially old an accomplished fact that the term 
had had time to fade out of the 6eld of practical politics into an academic 
limbo of historical memories. Then, and not till then, this term 'consul* 
would have come to be at the disposal of any academic-minded con¬ 
stitution-maker who might be attracted by it—and it would, of course, 
possess the supreme attraction of being associated historically with 
memories of the greatest age in the history of the most potent of all 
Hellenic city-states. 

This tell-tale internal evidence inherent in the history of the title 
‘consuls’ is confirmed by external evidence testifying that, in the parts 
of Italy conquered by the Lombards in and after AJ). 568, the last 
vestiges of civic self-government were effaced by new institutions for 
governing the cities through officers appointed by, and answerable to, 
the kings and dukes who ruled over the Lombard successor-states of the 
Constantinopolitan Roman Empire on Italian ground; and these new 
Lombard royal and ducal officials in Italian cities bore such new titles 
as ‘counts’, ‘viscounts (/b<;opo«fi)’,7wri,garta/di',‘Schultheisse’, iudices, 
decani. During the interval of four hundred years between the comple¬ 
tion of the Lombard conquests and the rise of the Medieval Italian 
city-states, the surviving contemporary documents and other records 
show no trace of the currency either of the Medieval Italian title 
I S«« V. vL 111 and 324. 
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'consuls’ or of any of the pre-Lombard titles of Italian civic magistracies 
dating from the Roman or pre-Roman Age.* 

This testimony borne by indisputable facts in the field of constitu¬ 
tional nomenclature tells conclusively in favour of the view that the 
communes which made their epiphany in Italy in the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era were walking ghosts of the ‘ancient’ Italian city- 
states and were not living survivals of them; for the use of the word 
‘consuls’ to designate their magistrates shows that the eleventh-century 
Italian constitution-makers were playing at a resuscitation of ‘ancient* 
republican institutions, consecrated in their tradition of the glories of 
‘^cient Rome’, with the same deliberate and selfconscious pedantry 
as was to be displayed, in their day, by the authors of the French consti¬ 
tution of the 25th December, 1799. 

This vein of antiquarianism, which betrays the lack of any genuine 
continuity between the Medieval Western Italian city-states and the 
Late Hellenic city-states that had previously occupied some of the same 
sites on Italian groimd, was not, of course, the creative source of the 
revival of a defunct Hellenic political institution in the life of a growing 
Western Civilization. Even in Italy the consciousness of a Roman past 
was exceedingly nebulous from the eighth to the thirteenth century of 
the Christian Era,’ and these centuries included the period of gestation 
preceding the re-birth of the City-State in Italy. Down to the thirteenth 
century this successful Medieval Western revival of the Hellenic City- 
State was an unconscious, not a conscious, response to the challenge 
of new needs* (in contrast to the abortive Medieval Western revival of 
the Roman Empire, which was selfconscious at every stage). The pre¬ 
ponderance of the part played in this particular renaissance by the 
subconscious depths of the Psyche is indicated by the fact that Italy— 
where a gleam of selfconsciousness is registered in the coining of the 
antiquarian title 'consuls’—was only one of a number of localities in 
a Medieval Western Christendom in which the resuscitation of the 
Hellenic institution of the City-State occurred more or less simul¬ 
taneously. This was a Pan-Hcsperian movement in which Flanders, 
Germany, France, the Iberian Peninsula, and England were implicated, 
as well as Italy. The demands for greater security of person and property 
which evoked the first rudiments of Western civic self-government 
were rife in Transalpine Western Europe perhaps at least as early as 
in Italy.* In presenting such demands, arc we to suppose that ‘the 
townsfolk of Northern France, Flanders, and Italy were taking their 
stand on Ancient Roman ideals? Is it not much more likely that the 
pressure of an emergency which was the same everywhere was the 
stimulus that evoked the same demands in all these places?’’ And, if it 
comes to that, are we to imagine that the Lombard nobiles of the Italian 
city of Savona and the likewise Lombard arimarmi of the Italian city 
of Mantua, who obtained charters from the Margrave of Savoria and 

< Goetz, op. cit., pp. 7-8. Cp. ibid., p. 1x3. 

* See ibid., pp. to? 1x3-14. 

> See ibid., pp. xoB end 1x3-15. 

* See ibid., p. xx6, n. 1. 

I Ibid., p. 1x6. Cp. ibid., pp. xo8, xxx, end 1x8. 
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from the Holy Roman Emperor respectively in the year a.d. 1014, 
‘really retained any recollection of Roman civic franchises? Is it [their 
incentive] not much more likely to have been an urgent need for 
protection against the arbitrary proceedings of the great rural poten¬ 
tates ?’* 


> Goetz, ep. dc, p. 116. 



X. B (ii) (a\ ANNEX II 


POINTS OF LIKENESS AND DIFFERENCE BE¬ 
TWEEN THE RENAISSANCES OF THE SINIC 
AND HELLENIC UNIVERSAL STATES 

A Han Empire that had served as the Sinic Society’s universal state 
and a Roman Empire that had performed a corresponding service for 
the Hellenic Society were both alike eventually raised from the dead 
to minister to the needs of new societies that had sprung up among the 
Sinic and Hellenic worlds’ ruins; and, in both cases alike, these feats 
of necromancy were performed after the derelict domain of the dehinct 
society and its fallen universal state had been irradiated by a higher 
religion whose spark of creativity was of alien cultural origin, and had 
also been invaded by barbarian war-bands from a no-man's-land beyond 
the fallen universal state’s limes. In both cases, again, the interloping 
barbarians consisted partly of local sedentary peoples and partly of 
Eurasian Nomads;* and, in both, the interloping higher religion was 
introduced by subjects of the dedining universal state, and members 
of the disintegrating society’s internal proletariat, who had this alien 
spiritual treasure to impart bemuse they were the offspring of ci-devant 
members of another sodety—the Indie Society in the one case and the 
Syriac in the other—who had not renounced their pristine cultural 
allegiance when they had been incorporated into an alien oecumenical 
empire by military force. These points of likeness between the two 
episodes of history which we are here examining synoptically arc so 
remarkable that they challenge us to search for the causes of the no 
less remarkable points of difference which the resemblances throw into 
sharp relief. 

The most striking of these differences is also the one that was fraught 
with the most momentous historical consequences. The Han Empire 
found its avatar in a single polity—established by the Sui and con¬ 
solidated by the T’ang—which was not only an intentional resusdtation 
of the defunct Sinic universal state but was also actually a genuine 
reincarnation of it, at least in a geographical sense, in virtue of the Sui 
Power’s success in establishing its undisputed dominion over the entire 
area that had once been occupied by the Sinic Sodety and by a Han 
Empire under whose aegis the Sinic World had been united politically 
in the conduding chapter of Sinic history.* On the other hand the 
Roman Empire was resuscitated in two separate and mutually hostile 
avatars, either of which claimed to be the sole genuine reincarnation 
of the defunct Hellenic universal state and consequently found itself 
constrdned to denounce its rival as an impostor. 

These two competing ghosts of the Roman Empire were severally 
evoked in different fragments of former Roman territory at different 

I The Euntitn Nomad barbarian invasion of a moribund Sinic World hat been 
noticed in V. v. 272-3. * See V. v. 356, n. 6. 

B S016.a 
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dates. Leo Syrus established his East Roman Empire in Anatolia after 
foiling the Arabs’ second attempt to capture Constantinople {itmim 
obsidebaiur a J>. 717-18); the Carolingians established their Holy Roman 
Empire under the lee of the Roman Empire’s former frontier dong the 
Rhine in the course of the sixty-eight years that elapsed between Charles 
Martel’s repulse of the Arabs at Tours in a.d. 732 and Charlemagne’s 
coronation at Rome in a.d. 800. The Roman Empire was thus resus¬ 
citated as a split personally; and, even so, the aggregate area of the 
actual domains of the two rival soi~disants Roman Empires that made 
their successive appearances on the political map in the eighth century 
of the Christian Era did not cover, between them, anything like the 
entire area of the Roman Empire impercnU Hadriano (a.d. 117-38) or 
even impnante Diocletiano (aj). 284-305). The Arabs’ conquest of the 
Visigothic successor-state of the Roman Empire in the Iberian Peninsula 
in AD. 711-13 had completed the liberation of all provinces of the 
Syriac World that had ever been annexed to the Hellenic World by 
force of Macedonian and Roman arms; and the military reverses which 
the Arabs suffered thereafter in ad. 717 and in a.d. 732 merely pre¬ 
vented them from engulfing a Hellenized Hittite World in Anatoha and 
the adjoining Greek and Italian homelands of the defunct Hellenic 
Civilization, without resulting in the re-establishment of even a simu¬ 
lacrum of Roman rule over ^e former Roman provinces south of the 
Taurus and of the Pyrenees. 

Moreover, the two rival eighth-century avatars of the Roman Empire 
were insulated from one another overland by the effects of successive 
eruptions of Eurasian Nomadism out of the Great Western Bay of the 
Eurasian Steppe into the Balkan Peninsula; and, though the Avars on 
the Alf6ld were extirpated by Charlemagne in a.d. 791, this Austrasian 
’Roman Emperor’s’ success in thus disposing of one intrusive Nomad 
horde was purchased at the price of enlarging the domain of another. 
Charlemagne found himself constrained to divide the territorial spoils 
of the Avars with the Bulgars, and the elimination of the Avars thus 
left the Bulgars astride the Middle as well as the Lower Danube, while 
it did not relieve the Balkan Peninsula of the presence of pagan Slav 
sedentary barbarians whom the Avars had parked there as their ‘human 
cattle’ when they were restocking a ranch that had been depopulated 
by the ravages of the Avars’ Nomad forer\mners, the Huns, and by the 
simultaneous drafts drawn on IU3Tian military man-power by the Roman 
Emperor Justinian in pursuance of an anti-barbarian revanche that had 
defeated its own ultimate purposes. 

This partition of two salvaged fragments of former Roman imperial 
territory between two rival ghosts of the defunct Hellenic universal 
state is a tale of comparative failure which gives the measure of the 
success achieved by the Sui and the T’ang in reuniting the whole 
former territory of a defunct Sinic universal state under the undivided 
rule of a single reincarnation of the Han Empire; and the historical 
consequences of this difference between the outcomes of these evoca¬ 
tions of ghosts of a Sinic and an Hellenic universal state were truly 
momentous. The Sui and T’ang empire-builders’ success in establishing 
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and maintaining a single oecumenical empire embracing the whole 
former domain of the extinct universal state of which thb new empire 
was intended to be an avatar was a political achievement which ensured 
that the Sinic Civilization should be succeeded by a single undivided 
Far Eastern Society.* Conversely the Syrian and Carolingian dynasties’ 
common failure to reincarnate a single unchallenged avatar of the 
Roman Empire was a political reverse which ensured that the Hellenic 
Civilization should be succeeded by one Christian Hellenistic Society 
in Anatolia and by another in the West.* 

In the light of these portentous failures to re-establish either the 
political uni^ of the Roman Empire or the cultural unity of the Hellenic 
Society in the former geographical domain of the Hellenic World, the 
culturally fruitful political achievement of the Sui and T’ang Power 
stands out impressively; and this impression will be enhanced when we 
make a closer inspection of this great event’s historical antecedents; 
since these will be found to forbid the assumption that, because this 
act of political reunification was successfully accomplished, it must 
therefore have been either a foregone conclusion or even an easy task. 

By the time when the North and the South of a nascent Far Eastern 
World were united politically by the Sui Power in a.d. 589, the political 
separation between them had lasted, without a break, for no less than 
272 years,* and the previous political unity that had dissolved in a.i>. 317 
had been both ephemeral and unsubstantial. Even in name the oecu¬ 
menical empire of ‘the United Tsin’ had existed for no more than 
thirw-seven years (a.d. 280-317); and the facade of political unity that 
had been erected by Sse-ma Yen (alias Wu-ti) in a.d. 280 and had been 
maintained by his successors during the 'United Tsin’ Dynasty’s brief 
regime had t^en purchased by them at the fatal price of losing bold, 
de facto, of the dynasty’s own original patrimony in the North which 
had been their base of operations for this anachronistic reunification 
of the Sinic World a hundred years after the fall of the Posterior Han. 
This concentration of the military energies of one of the Han Empire’s 
three indigenous successor-states on the fratricidal objective of sup¬ 
pressing the other two came as a godsend to Eurasian Nomad laeti who 
had been establishing themselves inside the Great Wall, by a process 
of more or less peaceful infiltration, ever since the first beginnings of 
the Han Power’s decline; for this internecine Sinic civil war gave these 
barbarian interlopers their patiently awaited opporttinity to shake off 

> The eventual cupplementation of the main body of thU Far Eastern Sooiety in China 
by a bnnch in Korea and Japan waa the reatilt of a subsequent process which was one, 
not of division, but of multiplication. 

* Even after the differentiation between an Orthodox Christian and a Western Chris¬ 
tian Hellenistic Ci%’Uization had declared itself in the generation of Leo Sy^ and had 
accentuated itself in the generation of Charlemagne and had exacerbatea itself in the 
generation of Photius (see I. L 66-67), History’s decree nisi need not, even then, neces¬ 
sarily have been made absolute—as it was made in fact in the generation of Michael 
Cerulariua—to judge by the different dexwuement of another historical drama after it 
had arrived at the same dnmatic situation. The differentiation between an Arab Muslim 
and an Iranic Muslim successor of a defunct Syriac Civilization was at least arrested, 
even if it waa not permanently overcome, through the political union of five-sixths of the 
Arabic World with one-third of the Iranic World as a result of Ottoman conquests of 
Arabic territories in the sixteenth century of the Christian Era (see I. L 38S-400). 

1 See V. V. 356, n. 6. 
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the control of the sedentary Power on whose domain they were tres¬ 
passers.’ When we have discounted an attempt to re-establish the Han 
Empire at the turn of the third and fourth centuries of the Christian 
Era which had such unfortunate consequences, we shall realize that, in 
effect, the political separation between North and South that was 
brought to an end by Sui W6n-ti in a.d. 589 had prevailed, by that 
date, not merely for 272 years, but for no less than four hundred years 
if we ignore the interlude of the United Tsin and carry our reckoning 
back to the date of the Posterior Han Dynasty’s death ponies, which 
had set in before the close of the second century of the Christian Era. 
The feat performed by Yang Kien (alias Sui W6n-ti) in thus overcoming 
a political disunity, which, by his day, was entrenched in the accu¬ 
mulated inertia of four centuries of use and wont, was only surpassed 
by the succeeding T’ang Dynasty’s feat of consolidating the unity of 
the long severed northern and southern halves of the Far Eastern World 
which the Sui had so dexterously joined together.* 

Both the Sui and the T’ang were heirs of the Eurasian Nomad bar¬ 
barian successor-states of the Han Empire* which had overtly asserted 
their independence in the hinterland of the Great Walt at the beginning 
of the fourth century of the Christian Era after the fiasco of the osten¬ 
sible political reunmeation of the Sinic World under the United Tsin; 
and, if we bear in mind this barbarian heritage of the dynasties respon¬ 
sible for the renaissance of the Sinic universal state in the history of 
the subsequent Far Eastern Civilization in its original political shape 
of a single oecumenical empire embracing the entire domain of the 
former Sinic Society, we shall be able to discern what the corresponding 
course of events would have been in the aftermath of the histories of 
the Hellenic Civilization and of a Roman Empire that had played the 
part of an Hellenic universal state. 

To reconstruct a corresponding denouement here, W'e should not 
only have to imagine Charlemagne emulating, as he did, the achieve¬ 
ment of the Sui’s predecessors the Pe Ch6u, who had provided the Sui 
with their base of operations for uniting the South of the Far Eastern 
World with the North in a.d. 589 by having already reunited a pre- 
vioxisly partitioned North in a.d. 577; we should have to imagine 
Charlemagne, after his reunion of the Roman Empire’s Lombard 
successor-state with its Frankish successor-state in a.d. 772-4, being 
supplanted by a usurper of native Gallo-Roman descent who then went 
on—by conquest or marriage or diplomacy—to reunite the contem- 

I Sc« V. T. 27%-3. In thus puichssing t transitory politioU reunification of the South 
with the North of the Sinic World it the coct of opening the door for berberian usurpers 
to make themielvea masters of an archaisticaliy ambitious Imperiid Power's h^e terri¬ 
tories, the United Tsin were making the same nustakc that Justinian was to nuke when 
he purchesed for the Roman Empire a transitory reconquest of Itaty at the coet of losing 
the Balksn Peninsula to the Avars snd their droves of Slavs (sec V. vi. t86), snd that 
Mkhacl Palaioldahos was to make when he purchased for the East Roman Empire’s 
Nicacan Greek Orthodox Chrislisn suMCSSor'-state a burdensome re-occupicioo of 
Constantinople at the cost of losing Western Anstolit to Turkish Muslim war*banda set 
in motion by the dissolution of the Saljfiq Sultanate of Qdniyeh. 

Matt. ux. 6. 

t These barbarian antecedents of theirs are underlined by Fnnke, O.: Ctschichtt dtt 
Cfdncsitehtn Rtichtt, vol. ii (Berlin and Leipzig 1936, de Gruyter), p. 250. On this point, 
sec also the present Study, V. v. 273, 356, n. 6, a^ 477-8. 
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porary East Roman reincarnation of the Roman Empire in Anatolia and 
Constantinople with Charlemagne’s reincarnation 01 the Roman Empire 
in Gaul and Italy. But, to make our imaginary correspondence of post- 
Roman history with post-Han history complete, we must also endow 
the eighth-century East Roman Empire, which we arc imagining 
Charlemagne’s hypothetical Gallo-Roman supplanter to have annexed, 
with a vastly wider dominion than the modest combination of an 
Anatolian citadel with a Constantinopolitan bridgehead that had actually 
been inherited by Charlemagne’s contemporaries Constantine VI and 
his mother Irene from their predecessor Leo Syrtis. We must imagine 
the East Roman Empire of Charlemagne’s day to have been coextensive 
with the Roman Empire within the frontiers that had been recovered 
for it by Justinian, and we must imagine Justinian to have succeeded 
completely in attaining his objective of reconquering the Roman Em¬ 
pire’s Visigothic, as well as its Ostrogothic and Vandal, successor-state. 
This series of imaginary successes would have to be substituted for so 
many historical failures in the political history of a post-Hellenic inter¬ 
regnum in order to credit Charlemagne’s hypothetical supplanter with 
an imaginary achievement of the same order of magnitude as the actual 
performance of the Chinese empire-builder Sui Wdn-d; and, even then, 
we should hnd that we had not succeeded in bringing Charlemagne’s 
imaginary Gallo-Roman heir completely into line with his mighty Far 
Eastern counterpart; for the combination of actually unachieved suc¬ 
cesses which we have placed to the credit of Charlemagne’s imaginary 
heir still leaves the English successor-states of the Roman Empire in 
Britain beyond our preposterously exaggerated imaginary limits of the 
Holy Roman Empire, whereas the whole former domain of the Han 
Empire was duly reassembled in the realm that Sui W 4 n-ti actually 
brought into being. 

The residual discrepancy resulting from the recalcitrant independence 
of Mercia and the other barbarian successor-states of the Roman Empire 
in Britain might perhaps be glozed over, but we must not flatter our¬ 
selves by supposing that, if we w'ere to ignore this minor point, we 
should find ourselves at the end of our imaginary rewriting of post- 
Roman history if we were seriously intent on bringing it into line with 
the post-Han history of the Far E^t; for an avatar of the Han Empire 
that had been integrally reconstructed by Sui W6n-ti was preserved all 
but intact for the next 553 years (a.d. 589-1142) under successive Sui, 
T’ang, and Sung regimes,^ whereas Charlemagne’s dladochi and epigoni 
actu^y proved incompetent to hold to«ther even the fraction of the 
Roman Empire’s former domain that Charlem^ne had managed to 
reassemble. To bring the course of Far Eastern history into conformity 
with the course of Western history, we^must imagine the year a.d. 589 

> A •tricter count would limit the duration of the Fer Eastern evater of a Sinic tmi- 
versel state to a span of some thm hundred years, since the main body of the Far 
Eastern World went through a spell of politick disruption between the onset of the 
T’ang Dynasty’s dcaih-iytomes In the last quarter of the ninth century of the Christian 
Era IV. iv. 86 and ^-88) and the establishment of the Sung Dynasty in a.d. q6o 
(see V. vi. 306); and dtmng this bout of anarchy sixteen border districts were ceded, 
between the yean a.d. 9x7 and 937, to the Khitan transfrontier barbarians (see II. ti. 
121; IV. iv. 86; V. v. 308; and v. vi. 307). 
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witnessing in the Far East, not the consummation of the Pc Ch6u 
Dynasty's reunification of the North in a.d. 577 through Sui Wcn-ti’s 
unification of North and South, but the undoing of the local achieve¬ 
ment of AJ). 577 in the North through a relapse of the North into the 
state of politick disintegration in which it had been languishing before 
AJ 5 . 577 since the break-up, in a.d. 534, of the ‘Wei’ empire in which 
the North had been reunited circa a J). 410/439* as a result of the To Pa 
Eurasian Nomad barbarian principality’s success in progressively swal¬ 
lowing up all the other barbarian successor-states of the Han Empire 
which had come to the surface in the North since the beginning of the 
fourth century.* 

If we may assume that we have now taken the full measure of the 
difference betw'een the respective courses of post-Han history and post- 
Roman history that has to be taken into account in order to see the 
equally evident points of likeness between the same two stories in their 
true perspective, we may now go on to inquire into the causes of this 
parti^ diversity of two lines of development that are at the same time 
partially similar. We shall find ourselves able to identify one geographi¬ 
cal cause and one political. 

The geographical cause is to be found in a physiographical difference 
between the Sinic and the Hellenic World which is reflected in the 
respective structures of the Han and the Roman Empire. 

The Sinic Civilization* was a continental culture, and its geographical 
expansion was carried out overland up to ‘the natural frontiers’ of an 
East Asian sub-continent which was delimited by the southern shore 
of the Eurasian Steppe, the western shore of the Pacific Ocean, and the 
eastern escarpment of the Tibetan Plateau almost as definitely as the 
Indian sub-continent was delimited by the southern escarpment of 
the Tibetan Plateau, the eastern escarpment of the Iranian Plateau, 
and the northern shores of the Indian Ocean. In the expansion of the 
Sinic Civilization, the extirpation or assimilation of the sedentary bar¬ 
barian highlanders previously inhabiting the northern fringes of the 
latter-day provinces of Shensi and Shansi had brought the Sinic World 
into immediate contact with the Eurasian Nomad World; and the risk 
of being invaded by the Nomads, to which the Sinic Society had thereby 
laid itself open, was not effectively parried by the expedient of re¬ 
inforcing a ‘natural’ frontier in this quarter by the construction of those 
artificial fortifications that were eventually consolidated by Ts’in She 
Hwang-ti into one continuous Great Wall.^ Yet, though this rather 
wantonly incurred peril from a seething pot towards the North* was 
not counteracted by these immense anti-Noroad defensive works, it was 
discounted, as the sequel was to show, by a vast overland extension of 
the Sinic Society’s domain in another direction. A progressive subjuga¬ 
tion of the sedentary barbarians beyond the south-western fringes of 
the Sinic World of the third century b.C. was initiated by Ts’in She 
Hwangti and was carried to completion rather more than a hundred 

* See Herrmtnn, A.: Historical and Commsreial Atlas ef China (Cambridge, Matt. 

* 935 . Harvard Univeraity Prcaa), p. ap. Map IV. a Sec V. v. 356, n. 6. 

* See Mapa 25 and a6 in vol. xi. 4 See II. ii. 119-30 and V. v. 142. 

* Jet. i. *3-15. Cp. iv. 6-7; V. 16-17; vi. t and 22-23; *. 22; xxv. 9. 
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years later by the Ts’in emperor’s Han successors when they eventually 
pushed their advancing frontier over the crest of the Yangtse Basin’s 
southern watershed down to the ‘natural’ frontier presented by the 
East Asian sub-continent’s southern coast;' and this rounding-off of 
the Sinic universal state’s domain towards the south-west, which was 
achieved by the Emperor Han Wuti in iii B.C., was to prove its value 
four hundred years later, when in a.d. 311 the burst of a long-lowering 
Eurasian Nomad storm-cloud ^vas proclaimed in the sack of ‘the United 
Tsin’s’ historic capital, Loyang, by the Hiongnu founders of a bar¬ 
barian successor-state whi^ they sought to dignify with the name 
‘Pe Han’.* 

This catastrophe of aj). 31 i gave a then senile Sinic Society a shock 
which was perhaps even more severe than the shock given to it by the 
previous sack of Loyang in kj>. 191, which had announced the begin¬ 
ning of the Posterior Han Dynasty’s death-agonies; for in a.d. 191 the 
outrage had at least been committed by native Sinic hands, whereas 
the sacrilege of a.d. 311 was the deed of barely disgtiised ci-devant 
barbarians. The sack of Loyang in aj>. 191 l:^d b^n followed in 
A.0.221 by the dissolution of the Han Empire into the three indigenous 
successor-states, known as ‘the Three Kingdoms’, which had parti¬ 
tioned the Sinic World between them until its transitory political reuni¬ 
fication under the United Tsin. The more appalling repetition of the 
catastrophe in a.d. 311 did not, however, sound the death-knell of 
the so-called ‘Tsin’. Though they had now lost to the Nomad barbarian 
interlopers their own original territory in the upper and lower basins 
of the Yellow River, which had been the Sinic Civilization’s original 
cradle before becoming the metropolitan territory of its universal state, 
the ‘Tsin’ were still masters of ^e Yangtse Basin and the Southern 
Seaboard, thanks to their completion of &e reunification of the parti¬ 
tioned domain of the Han in a.d. 280.’ In a.d. 318 the ‘Tsin’ turned 
to account their still unchallenged possession of this vast reserve of 
territory in the South by re-establishing their government in a new 
capital in the Lower Yangtse Basin in the city that eventually came to 
be known as Nanking. 

By this politic migration the Tsin succeeded in prolonging the period 
of their rule for another century ;♦ and, when they fell at last in a.d. 420, 

* See V. V. T4t-x and 147. • i.e. 'Northern Han*. 

1 In A.D. ftSo the Tsin had annexed the Kingdom of Wu, which had held the Middle 
and Lower Yangtse Basin and the Southern Seaboard. The Kingdom of Shu, which had 
held the Upper Yangtse Basin (the latter-day province of Sxeehwan), had been annexed 
by the Noraem Kingdom of Wei in aj>. 263, two years before the replacement of this 
Wei Dynasty by the Tain D>'nasTy in the North in A.O. 265. 

* This migration would not have achieved the political success that it did achieve if 
it had not bad its economic counterpart in the effective development of the agricultural 
potentialities of the refugee regime’s Southern fastness. 

The unity of Chins under the Western Tsin Dynasty (ajd. 265-3 *?)• which succeeded 
the Three Kingdoms, did not Isst long. Less tbsn fifty years after its inauguration, the 
Tsin emperors had to Ktire to the south of the Yangtse River in the face of victorious 
rebellions on the part of the peasants in the northern provinces, who were in some 
districts the descendants of "barbarians" from what is now Chinese Turfcistsn and 
Mongolia, who had settled south of the Great Wall several centuries before. This period 
marks the chann from "Western" Tsin to "Eastern" Tain (A.D. 317-420). . . . The 
transition from^'Westem" to "Eastern" Tsin and subsequent events in the interval 
before Chins was unified again under the Sui Dynuty in A.D. 589 involved a tremendous 
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the Southern Empire which they had established did not fall with them, 
but passed intact to succeeding dynasties known as the Sung {imperabant 
A.D. 420-79), Ts’i {imperabant a.d. 479-501). and Liang {imperabant 
A.D. 502-55). It was not till a.d. 555, 244 years after the sack of Loyang 
by the Hiongnu in a.d. 311, that any part of the South came under the 
rule of a northern state of Eurasian Nomad barbarian origin. In a.d. 555' 
the Liang Empire’s capital, Kiangling, on the Middle Yangtse, was 
captured by the armies of the ‘Western Wei’ fraction of the To Pa 
Northern &npirc; but the consequent break-up of a Southern Empire, 
which, by that time, had been a going concern for an unbroken period 
of little less than a quarter of a millennium, resulted at the moment in 
only a partial southward extension of northern barbarian rule. In 
A.D. 555 the middle and upper basins of the Yangtse were duly annexed 
by the ‘Western Wei’, to pass thereafter from the ‘Western Wei’s’ To 
Pa hands into the ‘Pe Chdu’s’ Hiongnu hands* in a.d. 557,* and from 
the Pe Chdu’s barbarian hands into the Sui’s Chinese hands^ in 
A.D. 581; but, in the Lower Yangtse Valley and on the Southern Sea¬ 
board, an attenuated Southern Empire survived under the Ch’en 
Dynasty {imperabant a.d. 557*-89) until the extinction of the Ch’en by 
the Sui in a.d. 589 at last reunited the whole former domain of the 
Han Empire imder the rule of an oecumenical Power incubated in the 
North. 

If we ask ourselves why this conquest of the South by heirs of the 
Eurasian Nomad conquerors of the North was so long delayed, the first 
answer is that the Prior Han Dynasty, in rounding off their domain 
towards the south-west, had created a ‘Solid South' which was to prove 
impregnable to Nomad assaults.* In contrast to a long-since dry and 
open North, in which Man had won his victory over Water’ as early 
as the Shang Age, even a latterly likewise tamed and regulated Yangtse 
Basin still presented a network of waterways to hamper the advance of 
the Nomad cavalry; and, if some enterprising squadrons were to suc- 

chins« in the Mde-economic history of the nation. The rieina* of ‘'berherion*' Mttlen, 
who were moicJy »erf< worfiina on Und owned by Chinese “mtndsrin” lords, ss well ss 
the rebellions of discontented Chinese pesssnts, drove t vest number of Chinese of the 
upper desses, ss well as retinues of their supporters, to the south of the Ysnatse River. 
When the ''barbsrian*' dynasties set up in their northern homes hsd lasted over a 

E enerstion, hopes of regaining the northern domain were pracctcslly given up in the 
iRer years of the Eastern Tsin, end the Chinese refugees in the Lower Yangtse Valley 
prepared for a permanent stay. . . . Such an impetua and necessity for migration had 
nitherto never been so keenly felt in the history of the Chinese people. The result . , , 
was the beginning of a perioa of rapid development of the fertile Yanj;^ Valley, which 
ultimately made it the Key Economic Area in China, replacing the Chmg-Wei Basin and 
Lower Yellow River Vall^. This brought about a sharp transfonnation of Chinese cul¬ 
ture* (Chi, Ch'ao*ting: Key Beenomie Areet in Chineu Histery as Revealed in the Develop¬ 
ment of PttbUe Worhs for Water-Control (London <936, Allen tt Unwin), pp. 107-8 
and 110). 

' Thu is the date given by Franke, O.: Cesehiehie des ChinesUehen Reithes, vol. ii 
(Berlin and Leipxig 1936, de 6ruyter), p. 175. In op. cit., vol. cit., p. 229, however, the 
tame acholar dates the same event as having happened before die dose of the year 
A.O. 554. 

* For the Hun origin of YO-win T’ai, the barbarian mayor of the ei-devant barbarian 
Western Wei Dynasty's palace who laid the foundations of the parvenu Power that sub¬ 
sequently took me name ‘Pe Ch6u', see Franke, op. dt., vol. dt., pp. 226-7. 

> See ibid., p, 235. * See ibid., p. too. s See ibid., p. 176. 

* This point baa been noticed already in Vl. vii. 357, n. 4. 
r See It. L 318-21. 
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cced in threading their southward way through this watery maze and 
floundering out again without having been bogged, they would then 
8t^aight^vay find themselves confronted with a broad belt of forest-clad 
highlands over which they would have to force a passage if they were 
bent on descending upon their Sinic victims’ last ditch on the South 
China Coast. The strength of this Sinic ‘Festung SUdland’ was demon¬ 
strated in A.D. 383, when a supreme effort to conquer the refugee ‘Tsin’ 
Dynasty’s Southern Empire was made by a northern barbarian empire- 
builder of Tibetan origin, ‘Ts’in’ Fu Kien {imperabat kS>. 350-85),* 
who had momentarily united under his own rule all the barbarian 
successor-states of the former ‘United Tsin' Empire in the North. This 
barbarian invasion of the South in a.d. 383 met with a crushing disaster 
before it had penetrated beyond the basin of the River Huai ;* and the 
barbarian rulers of the North learnt this lesson so well that, as we have 
seen, the indigenous Southern Empire survived thereafter for 172 years 
(a.d. 383-555) intact, and for 206 years (a.d, 383-589) in an attenuated 
form, till it was eventxially united with the North by a Northern Power 
with barbarian antecedents in whose ethos a hereditary barbarism had 
been winnowed out, by the date of the Sui Dynasty’s accession to 
power in a.d. 581, through the persistent counter-influence of a still 
radioactive Sinic culture that had been playing upon the barbarian 
interlopers in the North for no less than four hundred years by the 
date of the Sui’s conquest of the Ch’en. 

Thus the continental physiography of the Sinic World enabled Han 
empire-builders to provide the Sinic culture with a natural fortress in 
the South which proved impregnable to the Eurasian Nomad barbarian 
conquerors of the North. In contrast to the physical structure of the 
Sinic World, the physiography of the Hellenic World was not con¬ 
tinental but maritime, and ^e corresponding structure of the Roman 
Empire partly accounts for the Hellenic universal state’s relative ill- 
success in foiling its barbarian invaders. 

Whereas the Sinic Civilization had spread from river basin to river 
basin—originating in the Basin of the Yellow River and expanding into 
the Basin of the Yangtsc—the Hellenic Civilization had spread from 
the shores of a lesser inland sea round the circumference of a greater 
one. It had come to birth between the Asiatic and European shores of 
the Aegean;^ and in the penultimate phase of its decline^ it had been 
unified politically by Roman empire-builders within the framework of 
a ‘thalassocracy’ commanding the entire perimeter of the Mcditcr- 

* See Franke, O.: Ceic/n'c/Ue d 4 S Chinttiuhm Rekhes, vol. u (Berlin and Leipzig 1936, 
de Gruy(er), pp. Sn-ioi. 

2 See ibid., pp. 95-97. The date of this deettive battle, which waa fought in the 
angle between the Htui and its tributary the Pei, is riven aa A.O. 387^, not 383, by 
C. P. Fitzgerald in China, A SItort Cultural Hittory (London > 935 . Creaset Press), 
p. 257. * See IX. viii. 711-ia. 

♦ TTjc first attempt to provide the Hellenic World with a universal state had been 
made within the confines of Hellenism’s Aegean cradle; but by the year 478 n.c., which 
saw the establishment of this abortive Athenian 'thalassocracy , the Hellenic World had 
already expanded far beyond these originsl limits; and, when, in 415 8.C., the Athenians 
sought to make their 'thalsssocracy* coextensive with the contemporary domain of 
Hellenism bv attempting to conquer Sicily, this enterprise proved to M so much beyond 
their strength that it 1^ them into a disaster which was ultiinately fatal to their 'thalasso¬ 
cracy’ even within its more niodest previous Aegean bounds. 
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ranean.* Though Roman roads and Roman legions left a deeper im¬ 
pression on the mind of Posterity than Roman shipping-lanes and naval 
patrols, the Roman Empire was in truth a pool of water surrounded by 
a hollow ring of land,* in contrast to the structure of the Han Empire, 
which was a plain of ploughland flanked on one side by a moated 
highland citadel.* 

when we compare this n\aritimc structure of the Roman Empire 
with the continental structure of the Han Empire, we can see that the 
Pan-Hellenic ‘thalassocracy’ had two politico-geographical weaknesses 
from which the Pan-Sinic terrene empire was exempt. 

In the flrst place a Power that ruled the shores of the Mediterranean 
in virtue of ruling its waves could not extend its rule inland in any 
direction very far beyond the range of action of naval landing-parties, 
and therefore, in most directions, was constrained to draw the line of 
its limes along an alinement that fell far short of the nearest ‘natural 
frontier’. The halo of impregnability with which the semi-official pane¬ 
gyrists of the Roman Empire sought to crown its landward defences 
during its illusory ‘Indian Summer'* was rudely dissipated by the 
historical sequel; and the Emperor Hadrian had dready seen through 
it as early as the year a.d. 117, when the death of a frustrated Roman 
Alexander had given this Roman Antipater his chance of liquidating 
a Trajanic adventure by reverting to a sober Augustan policy of terri¬ 
torial retrenchment. The Romans failed to find either a natural frontier 
or a satisfactory artificial substitute, not only in the South-West Asian 
hinterland of the Mediterranean,* but in its European hinterland as 
well.^ The only two natural frontiers that they did succeed in reaching 
were the First Cataract in the Nile Valley—where they had merely to 
take over a line that an Augustan-minded Pharaoh, Psammetichus I, 
had laid down for them^ more than six hundred years before Augustus’s 
own occupation of Psammetichan Egypt after the Battle of Actium— 
and the Atlantic coast of Continent^ Europe between the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the Delta of the Rhine; but the Roman hold on this 
Continental European natural frontier was never confirmed by an 
integral occupation of its natural outworks in the British Isles. Though 
Claudius and his successors realized that the occupation of Britain was 
a necessary complement to that of Gaul, Lower Germany, and the 
north-west comer of the Iberian Peninsula, they were never willing to 
face the truth that, so long as their occupation of Britain stopped short 
at the line of the Solway and the Tyne, or even at the line of the Clyde 
and the Forth, without going on to embrace Caledonia and Ireland, 
they were condemning themselves to an increase in their mili tary 
liabilities instead of securing a diminution of them. 

The Romans’ failure to round off their conquest of Britain by pushing 

* See VI. vii. ai 6 -i 7 . » See VI. vii. at?. 

) The plain—consiating of the Wei Basin ’within the Puses' and the Lower Yellow 
River Basin to the east of that mountain barrier—corresponded physiogmphictlly to the 
western and eutem butns of the Mediterranean in the structure of t^ Roman Empire. 
The 'Festung SOdland', perched on the southern watershed of the Yangtse Basin ^hiod 
s networic of waterways, corresponded to the Roman dominions in North-West Africa. 

* See the panegyrics cited in VI. vii. 4t->x4 and as-aS. 

* See IX. viii. 411-13. • See V. v. s9i-s« 


1 See 11 . u. 116. 
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on to the natural frontiers that here lay close within their reach was 
more significant, and more ominous, than their failure to find a satis¬ 
factory frontier in the great open spaces of Continental Northern 
Europe and South-West Asia. Their performance in Britain argued an 
inability or unwUmgness to mobilize even a limited additional quantum 
of energy or resources or both when this quantum amounted to no 
more than an inconsiderable fraction of Rome’s total latent strength, 
and when a temporary exertion of this marginal effort promised to 
bring her a permanent relief from strain. The weakness that the Romans 
thus exhibited in Britain was also displayed by them in North-West 
Africa; and their failure here is particulvly pertinent to our present 
inquiry because, as has been pointed out,* North-West Africa corre¬ 
sponded, in the geographical structure of the Roman Empire, to that 
southern hinterland of the Sinic World in which a Sinic universal state 
at bay eventually found ‘a natural citadel’ thanks to the successful 
exploitation of this region’s politico-geographical potentialities by the 
conscientiously thorough-going labours of Prior Han empire-builders. 

In terms of human geography North-West Africa was an island; for, 
wherever its coasts were not laved by the waters of the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, they were brushed by the sands of the 
Sahara; and this desert, as the Romans had found it, had been a 
more effective insulator than the conductive waters of the Western 
Mediterranean, since the Sahara remained recalcitrant even to the 
steppe-conquering technique of the Afrasian Nomads until the Romans 
themselves placed a Sahara-conquering weapon in their Afrasian 
Nomad barbarian adversaries’ hands by introducing the camel into 
North-West Africa from Arabia.* The conquest of the Sahara by 
indigenous North-West A&ican Zanata Berber Nomads,* who had learnt 
the use of the camel from Nafusa and LawSta Berber Nomad immi¬ 
grants from Tripolitania,^ was not, however, consummated before the 
overthrow of the Roman regime in North-West Africa in a.d. 429-39 
by the co-operation of an intrusive barbarian war-band, composed of 
Alan Eurasian Nomads and semi-nomadicized Vandals, with indigenous 
barbarian war-bands recruited from the never subjugated sedentary 
barbarian North-West African highlanders. This long-delayed but, in 
the event, irresistibly overwhelming assault on Roman North-West 
Africa by the combined forces of convergent barbarian aggressors w'as 
the pen^ty of the Romans’ failure to exploit the Maghrib’s poten¬ 
tialities as 'a natural fastness’ by subjugating the Berber highlanders 
up to ‘the natural frontier’ offered to Rome by the dry shore of a then 
still untenanted Sahara.* The Romans’ sole achievement in this field 
was a precarious pacification of the isolated massif of the Auris; but 
they did not ever effectively occupy more than the eastern half of the 
Algerian Tall, and, a fortiori^ they hardly touched the Moroccan Rif 
and never took even a first step towards subduing the Atlas. 

This Roman record in North-West Africa was a very different story 

< See p. 658, n. 3, above. 

* See Gautier, a. F.: La Siiela Obteurt du Maghreb (Paria 1927, Payot), pp. 162, 

184, and 109-aee. ) See ibid., pp. 197-8. 

* See ibtd., pp. 209-10. * This faiiurt has been noticed in V. v. 205. 
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from the Han Empire’s record in South China; for, though, in this 
case likewise, the subjugation of the local sedentary barbarian high* 
landers was by no means complete, it went sufficiently far to rule out 
all possibility of dangerous combinations between unsubdued southern 
barbarian highlanders and invading northern barbarian Nomads in the 
crisis in which the strength of the Sinic World's southern citadel was 
put to the test in the fourth century of the Christian Era, whereas, in 
Roman North-West Africa, a local eruption of unsubdued barbarian 
highlanders had been one of the regular incidents in each of the succes¬ 
sive paroxysms of simultaneous concentric barbarian attacks on the 
perimeter of the Roman Empire’s hollow ring. The Bellum Gildorticum 
had broken out in a.d. 398, thirty-one years before Genseric’s passage 
into North-West Africa from the European shore of the Straits of 
Gibraltar; and in the previous paroxysm in the third century of the 
Christian Era there had been a similar outbreak of dissident local 
Berbers taking up arms on their own initiative.* 

Another politico-geographical weakness of the Roman Empire was 
that, if once an aggressive external enemy had succeeded in breaking 
through its inevi^ly long-drawn-out and ill-sited artihcial frontier 
defences, the Roman armies found themselves hampered by the narrow¬ 
ness of their manoeuvring room in their attempts to foil the invader by 
a strategy of defence in depths which proved the salvation of the Han 
Power’s feeble ‘Tstn’ epigoni in aj>. 383.’ When once an assailant had 
broken through the Roman limes, the odds would be heavily against 
the Roman defence force in its subsequent efforts to prevent the invader 
from reaching the coast; for the whole terrene perimeter of the Roman 
Empire was so thin—even in those Gallic and Anatolian sectors which 
were of twice the tenuous standard thickness*—that any breach of the 
limes would bring the Mediterranean within the invader’s range; and, 
when once he had debouched on its shores, the conductivity of this 
central pool of politically neutral navigable water would give any pawn 
that launched a keel on it the range and versatility of a queen, and 
would offer these facilities for a sudden vast increase in mobility to 
Gothic, Vandal, or Arab piratical craft with the same undiscriminating 
hospitality that it had shown to Roman warships and to Alexandrian 
merchantmen. The maritime physiography of the Hellenic World thus 
militated against a latter-day Roman Empire at bay* as powerfully as 
it had once told in favour of Roman empire-builders who had made 
Rome’s imperial fortune when their audacity in taking to an element 
on which their Carthaginian adversaries had previously reigned supreme 
had justified itself by its success in breaking through a sea-borne Punic 
‘wooden curtain’.* 

These weaknesses in the structure of the Roman Empire proved, in 
the event, to outweigh, in combination, one fortuitous advantage over 
the Han Empire which the Roman Empire enjoyed thanks to an accident 

* See V. V. »i^. 

* The Diocletiinic Rcetorstion’s substitution of a system of defence in depth for a 
broken cordon along the times haa been noticed in VI. vii. 3x2-3. 

> See p. 6s5, above. * See VI. viL *17. 

* See Vl. vii. 93. « See DC viii. 4x8-9. 
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of ph^ical geography. We have seen that the Han Empire was exposed 
at point-blank range to the blast of Eurasian Nomad explosion along 
the enormous length of a Great Wall whose masonry was all that stood 
between the nucleus of the Sinic universal state in the Yellow River 
Basin and the huge reservoir of Nomad energy in and beyond Gobi. 
By contrast, the Roman Empire was nowhere in immediate contact 
with the Eurasian Steppe except at the tip of the Steppe’s Great 
Western Bay where the Iron Gates barred the way farther westward 
into the isolated enclave of steppe-land in the Himgarian Alfbld.* Yet 
one band of Alan Eurasian Nomads, whose point of departure was this 
far-flung western outpost of their native Eurasia, capped their initial 
feat of breaking through the Continental European limts of the Roman 
Empire by making their way, not only overland into the south-western 
extremity of the ^ntinent, but on across the waters of the Western 
Mediterranean into the Romans’ North-West African island, in the 
train of the Vandal war-lord Genseric. And, after thus making their 
sea-passage without mishap in a.d. 429, these outlandish invaders from 
beyond the extreme opposite sector of the vast Roman perimeter 
brought their long trek to a triumphant termination by entering Car¬ 
thage itself within ten years of their audacious landing on African 
ground. 

This brilliant success of Vandal-led Alan Nomads at the Roman 
Empire’s expense in North-West Africa in a.d. 429-39 throws into 
piquant relief the blackness of the disaster that overtook the Tibetan-led 
Hiongnu and Sienpi Nomad assailants of the Sinic World’s moated 
southern fortress at the very first ditch that these ill-starred barbarian 
aggressors tried to cross. The water-jump in the Huai Basin was the 
outermost of all the Sinic southern fortress’s defences. How was it that 
the regulated waterways of a Far Eastern river-basin availed in a.d. 383 
to foil the Nomad caA^ry who, at the opposite end of the Old World 
only forty-six years later, were to commit themselves with impunity to 
the less familiar waters of 'the salt estranging sea’ when they ventured 
to take ship from Europe to Africa in a.d. .^9 ? 

These versatile Alano-Vandal ‘horse-marines’ did not merely escape 
mishap in making a single sea-passage from Europe to Africa; when 
once they had taken to the sea they immediately made themselves so 
much at home on this previously unfamiliar element that, from a newly 
conquered North-West African base of operations, they succeeded in 
wresting back out of Roman hands the naval command of the Western 
Mediterranean which the Romans had wrested out of Carthaginian 
hands seven hundred years back, in the First Punic War {gerebatur 
264-241 B.C.). How was it that the Alano-Vandals were able to master 
the sea when the Hunno-Tibetans had been worsted by a river ? 

The surprising answer to this irrepressible question seems to be that the 
art of marine navigation was less difficult for these centaurs to acquire 
than the steeple-chaser’s knack of leaping clear from bank to bank 
of a fresh-water ditch. The Eurasian Nomad’s strange inability to cope 
with inland waterwa}'8 was indeed eventually to prove hb undoing 

> See HI. iii. 401-3. 
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when this fatal fiaw in his efficiency was discovered and exploited by 
the Cossacks;' and the rare amphibioxis prowess of ‘Water Sakas‘> who 
turned to account on the Indus a Huvial waterman’s skill that they 
had acquired on the Oxus,* was manifestly one of those exceptions that 
prove a rule. If this reading of the historical evidence is correct, it 
requires us to discard, as a misleading illusion, the visual impression 
pr^uced by a synoptic view of the pnysiographical maps of the Han 
Empire and the Roman Empire when we place these two pictures side 
by side. If, in ignorance of the historical facts, we were to ask ourselves 
which of these two strikingly diverse physiographical structures might 
be expeaed to offer the greater facilities to mounted invaders, the 
obvious a priori answer would be that a continental empire built round 
the basins of two rivers with a common watershed would be as easy 
for an invading cavalry to overrun as it would be difficult for these 
horsemen to conquer the transmarine provinces of a maritime empire 
built rotmd the basins of two interconnecting bays of one continuous 
inland sea. Yet this a priori answer is given the lie by the historical 
fact that the Alano-Vandals brilliantly succeeded in conquering a trans¬ 
marine North-West Africa in a.d. 429-39, whereas the Hunno-Tibetans 
were ignominiously repulsed in A.D. 383 on the banks of the River Huai. 

The outcome of the contest between an Alano-Vandal attack and 
a Roman defence in North-West Africa in the fourth decade of the 
hfth century of the Christian Era was decided, as we have already 
observed, by the cumulative effect of one feature of the Roman Empire’s 
physiographical structure and one politico-military legacy of an ante¬ 
cedent chapter of Roman imperial history. The Alano-Vandals were 
sped on their way from Cent^ Europe to North-West Africa by the 
conductivity of the invaded oecumenic^ empire’s central sea; but their 
subsequent conquest of Rome’s North-West African dominions would 
certainly not have been completed so quickly, and might perhaps never 
have been completed at all, if, in ffie course of the 575 years that had 
elapsed, by the date of the Alano-Vandal landing in Africa in a.d. 429, 
since Rome’s first annexation of territory in Africa in 146 B.C., the 
Romans had emulated the thoroughness of the Prior Han empire- 
builders’ work in Southern China by effectively subjugating all the 
North-West African highlands up to the natural frontiers afforded by 
this virtual island’s Saharan desert coasts. The conjuncture that ensured 
the rapid and complete extinction of Roman rule in North-West Africa 
after the advent of the Alano-Vandals in a.d. 429 was the survival of 
a still unsubjugated local barbarian enemy at the gates, ready to join 
hands with the exotic Eurasian barbarian new arrivals. The alliance 
between the interloping horsemen and the indigenous highlanders was 
as decisive as it was inevitable. 

Thus Rome failed to furnish a senile Hellenic World with a defensible 
fortress in a North-West Africa which, in the physiographical structure 
of the Roman Empire, was the morphological counterpart of the New 
South in the struaure of the Han Empire. On the other hand, Rome 
did succeed in creating an imperfect, yet locally effective, functional 

* See II. ii. 154-7 and V. v. 283 and 313-15. * See V. v. 603. 
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countei^art of the Simc World’s never violated southern fortress in an 
Anatolia’ which had no morphological afhnity at all wth the Sinic 
World’s latter-day southern extension, though it had a partial affinity 
on this physiographi(al plane with the Sinic World’s original nucleus 
in the North. 

Both the extent and the limits of this physiographical correspondence 
betNveen Anatolia and Northern China come to fight when we remind 
ourselves that the chain of moimtain-girt fluvial plains, extending from 
the Wei Basin on the west to the Lower Yellow River Basin on the 
east, had played, in the genesis and growth of the Sinic Civilization, 
the part played in the genesis and growth of the Hellenic Civilization by 
a ch^n of landlocked seas extending from the Aegean on the south to 
the Sea of Azov on the north.* The Aegean reach of this saline inland 
watcrw'ay had been the original home of a maritime Hellenic Society 
which had come to birth between the Aegean’s Asiatic and European 
shores; and the Asiatic half of the birthplace of Hellenism—^which was 
to figure on a pre-Diocletianic Roman imperial administrative map as 
the province of ‘Asia*—occupied the western extremity of the Anatolian 
Peninsula up to the western fringes of the Central Steppe. Thus the 
Anatolian citadel of a post-Diocletianic Roman Empire included the 
Asiatic half of the Hclleruc World’s original nucleus; but, on the other 
hand, it did not include the European half of this homeland of Hellen¬ 
ism, while it did include a Central and an Eastern Anatolia which, so 
far from having been parts of the Hellenic Civilization’s original patri¬ 
mony, had been the homelands of a Hittite Civilization which had 
neither been annexed to the Hellenic Society’s political domain nor 
exposed to an intensive play of Hellenic cultural radiation until after 
the overthrow of the Achacmenian Empire by Alexander the Great. 
The Anatolian citadel of the Roman Empire was thus composed of 
one-half of the original homeland of Hellenism in combination with 
the whole of the onginal homeland of the Hittite Civilization; and we 
have already noticed in previous contexts’ that, in the eventual struc¬ 
tures of both a Hellenistic Orthodox Christian World and an East 
Roman avatar of the Roman Empire, the centre of gravity came to rest 
in a ci-devant Hittite Central and Eastern Anatolia that were occupied 
by the East Roman Empire’s Anatolic and Armeniac army corps 
districts, and not in a ci-devant Hellenic Western Anatolia, where a 
Thracensian army corps district occupied the area once covered by the 
Roman province of Asia, 

In Late Roman Imperial history an Anatolia whose cultural heritage 
was thus partly Hellenic but predominantly Hittite was the scene of 
decisive events corresponding on the politico-military plane to the 
historic defeat in A.D. 383 of the Hunno-Tibetan barbarian assailants 
of the Sinic southern fortress; and the salvaging of Anatolia in the fifth 
century of the Christian Era was as signal an achievement of contem¬ 
porary Roman imperial statesmanship as the loss of North-West Africa 
was a nemesis of local Roman sins of omission in the past. 

I See VI. vii. 357, n. * See IX. viiL 7n-i». 

) In II. ii. 79-^ end IV. iv. 342. 
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By the end of the fourth century, Roman rule in Anatolia was already 
in jeopardy from a local juxtaposition of those two varieties of Barbarism 
that were to provide the ingredients for so explosive a mixture in North- 
West Africa twenty-nine years later. The never subjugated Berber 
highlanders had their fourth-century Anatolian indigenous barbarian 
counterparts in Isaurian highlanders who had shaken off a precariously 
established Roman control,' while counterparts of the future Alano- 
Vandal conquerors of North-West Africa, in the shape of Alano-Gothic 
laett, had been imported into Anatolia already by the deliberate action 
of the Roman imperial authorities themselves. Yet, in the event, this 
ominous situation in Anatolia was saved by a Constantinopolitan Im¬ 
perial Government’s success in forestalling Gainas the Goth’s plotted 
coup in A.D. 400 and Aspar the Alan’s plotted coup in ad. 471; the 
Gothic laeti in Anatolia were extirpated before it had occurred, either 
to these imported carnivores or to the native Isaurian representatives 
of the breed, that the wolf and the jackal in partnership would have it 
in their power to make the stricken deer their prey; and the indigenous 
Anatolian barbarians, who thus missed their opportunity of becoming 
co-partners of local Visigothic Ituti in establishing an Anatolian bar¬ 
barian successor-state of the Roman Empire, allowed themselves to be 
enlisted, instead, in the Roman Imperii Army and eventually to be 
used by a Constantinopolitan Imperial Government for the reconquest 
of an Ostrogothic successor-state of the Roman Empire in Italy.* 

This scries of energetic Roman acts of state, which were as prescient 
as they were strong-minded, successfully exorcized a sinister possibili^ 
that, in the course of the fifth century of the Christian Era, Anatolia 
might become the site of an Alano-Gothico-Isaurian barbarian princi¬ 
pality corresponding to the actual fifth-ccntury Alano-Vandalo-Berber 
successor-state of the Roman Empire in North-West Africa and to the 
fourth-century Tibetan, Hiongnu, To Pa, and Sienpi successor-states 
of a Sinic oecumenical empire in the Yellow River Basin. Late Imperial 
Roman statesmanship did not, indeed, rise to the height of saving the 
whole of the cradle of Hellenism &om being swamped, like the cradle 
of the Sinic Civilization, by an influx of barbarism. Justinian’s impro¬ 
vident expenditure of an irreplaceable residue of Illyrian man-power 
on the indulgence of his perverse ambition to reconquer Italy had to 
be paid for before the close of the sixth century by a stampede of the 
Avars’ Slav ‘human cattle’ into a Continental European Greece which 
had been saved from becoming the prey of the Visigoth war-lord Alaric 
by Stilicho’s generalship in a.d. 396 and by the diplomacy of Con¬ 
stantinopolitan ministers of state who had unobtrusively sped a depart¬ 
ing barbarian guest in a.d. 410. But, though the European half of 
the cradle of Hellenism thus suffered, in a post-Justinianean deluge, the 
fate that overtook the entire cradle of the Sinic Civilization after the 
d6bkcle of the United Tain, the Asiatic half of the Hellenic Society's 
original patrimony was saved from the same doom by the defeat of ^e 
Arabs’ attempts to capture Constantinople in a.d. 673-7 and a.d. 717-18, 
and by the miscarriage in a.d. 823 of a formidable insurrection of Slav 

* S« IV. iv. 3*5 and V. v. ao6, n. i. » See IV. iv. 324-5 and VI. vii. 335-7. 
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laeti who had been planted in Anatolia to till fields left fallow there by 
the extermination of these Slavs* Gothic predecessors in a.d. 400.* 

The preservation of this citadel of Hellenism in Anatolia during the 
social interregnum that followed the dissolution of the Hellenic Society 
elsewhere was a feat of the same kind as the preservation of a citadel 
of the Sinic culture in Southern China during the interregnum that 
follow'cd the dissolution of the Sinic Society in the Yellow River Basin; 
and this common achievement on the politico-geographical plane is, as 
we have seen, one of two distinctive common assets which account, 
between them, for the remarkable robustness of both the T’ang Empire 
and the East Roman Empire by comparison with such anaemic ghosts 
as the Holy Roman Empire and the Ch6u Empire. The two excep¬ 
tionally stalwart reverumts' other special common achievement was, as 
we have also already noticed, the revival of a professional lay civil 
service. We may now go on to observe that, of the two achievements, 
this institutionsd feat was by far the more efficacious in assisting the 
wraith of a dead oecumenical empire to clothe itself in flesh and blood. 
The truth is that the part played in the two miracles of reincarnation 
by an inviolate South Chinese fortress in the one case and by an inviolate 
Anatolian fortress in the other case was only a passive one. The mere 
survival of a cultural asylum would have been of no avail in itself if 
it had not served to give sanctuary to an imperial corporation by whose 
action a suspended imperial administration’s paralysed, but never fatally 
dislocated, heart could be conjured into beating again; and, when we 
compare the relative success of the Han regime’s and the Roman 
regime’s residuary legatees in weathering this ordeal of hibernation, we 
shall find that the Han imperial civil service far surpassed its Roman 
counterpart in both the extent and the success of its performance. 

During a post-Roman interregnum the anarchy into which the central 
and eastern provinces followed the western provinces after the murder 
of the Emperor Maurice in a.d. 602 put out of action, here too, an 
imperial administrative machine that in the western provinces had 
already ceased to function some two hundred years earlier; and, even 
when an eventual break of political continuity in the central provinces, 
which had lasted, when it had come, for not less than four generations, 
had been followed at length by Leo Syrus’s evocation of an East Roman 
ghost of the Roman Empire in Anatolia in a.d. 717, another 147 years 
had still to pass before this local simulacrum of the Roman Empire was 
to be endowed with a local simulacrum of the Roman civil service* 

< The largest settlcmenta of Slav latti in AiutoUa of which a record aurvivea took 
place during the firai reign of the HeracUan Emperor Juatinian 11 {impmAat a.d. 685-95 
et 704-11) (see Vaailiev, A. A.:Histoir$d€rEmpirtByxaHtin (Paris 1913, Picard, 3 volt.), 
vol. i, pp. 388-9). Thomaa the Slav, who was the leader of the great Anatolian insurrec¬ 
tion or A.D. 831-3. oflapring of a Slav family settled at Gaxiura ^oqat) in the 

Armeniac aimy-corpt district, and the Anatolian Slava were one of theditatdent elementa 
in Anatolia that joined his standard. The irvaurrectien was not, however, confined to the 
Slav element in the population of Anatolia, and Thomaa was aiming at a more ambitious 
objective than the catsbliahment of an Anatolian Slav Bucceseor>atatc of the Eait Roman 
Empire. His aim was to make himself nwter of the East Roman Empire itself, and this 
was why he wasted hia strength on a fruitleaa siege of Constantinople. 

a The conspicuous absence of an administrative renaissance of the Diocletianic 
Roman Imperial regime in the administrative organization of Leo Syrus’s East Roman 
Empire has b-^ noticed in VI. vii. 357, n. 4. 
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thanks to the foundation of the Caesar Bardas’ college in the Ma^naura 
in AJ3. 864.* By comparison with this undistinguished post*Koman 
administrative record in the limited area once occupied by the Roman 
Empire's central provinces, the heirs of the Han imperial civil service 
gave a far better account of themselves. To begin with, they maintained 
Sicir corporate life and remained on active service without any break 
at all in the Sinic World's southern citadel, to adminbter a southern 
remnant of the Sinic universal state, under its successive ‘Eastern Tsin’, 
Sung, Ts’i, Liang, and Ch’en dynasties, from the date of the installation 
of a refugee Imperial Government at Nanking in a.d. 318 down to the 
date of ^e political reunification of the entire former domain of the 
Han Empire through the conquest of the Ch’en by the Sui in a.d. 589.* 
Thereafter, this never incapacitated southern residue of the Sinic im¬ 
perial civil service was able, in virtue of having survived as a going 
concern in the South, to provide the Northern political necromancer 
T’ang T’ai Tsung with the fund of professional man-power that he 
required in order to create a unitary oecumenical civil service for his 
resuscitated unitary oecumenical empire.^ This seventh-century Far 
Eastern feat of necromancy had a Northern as well as a Southern 
historical background; and in this Northern episode the heirs of the 
Han imperial civil service had acquitted themselves like men in a role 
that had demanded far greater heroism than their contemporary per¬ 
formance in the South, highly creditable to them though this southern 
performance was. 

T’ai Ts’ung would never have been able to reintroduce the Han 
tradition of imperial administration into a politically dominant North 
from a newly annexed South, nor indeed have been capable even of 
conceiving in his own mind the ambitious project of incubating this 
administrative renaissance, if the great T’ang statesman himself, and 
his predecessors of barbarian origin who had been ruling the North 
ever since the collapse of the United Tsin regime there at the beginning 
of the fourth century of the Christian Era, had not already been pro¬ 
foundly Stnified in the course of the 278 years that had elapsed between 
the sack of Loyang by the Hiongnu in a.d. 311 and the annc.xation of 
the Ch’en Dynasty’s attenuated Southern Empire by Sui Wen-ti in 
A.D. 589. The founder of the Hiongnu successor-state of the United 
Tsin Empire, Liu Yuan i^imperabat’ a.d. 304-10), Vi-as already so far 
Sinihed that he sought to legitimize his usurpation by claiming descent 
from the founder of the authentic Imperial Han Dynasty, Han Liu 
Pang, and styling his own dynasty *Pe Han’ (‘Northern Han’) accord¬ 
ingly.'* The deliberate self-Sinihcation of ci-devant barbarian mtruders 


« Sm IV. W. 345. 

> See VI. vii. 365, n. 4. 
* See Prmnke, O.: GmcAi 


» See VI. viL 369. 


^ See Prmnke, O.: GetehiehU dts Chinttitchen RtUhn, vol. ii (Berlin end Leipzin 1936, 
de Cniyter). pp. 40'45> end the preeent Study^, V. v. *73. Thie practice of adopting the 
name of aomc dynasty of the Chdu Age of Sinic history, which had been canonist 
posthumeuily as classical, had perhaps been invented by Liu Yuan's alleged arveestor 
Liu Par^ himself; for Liu Pang had taken over the dynaauc title ‘Han’ with the territory 
fniled, in the Chdu Age, bv a local cKnasty of that name) which had happened to be the 
nnc scrap of the spoils of the Ts'ln Empire to come into Liu Pang's posseaaioo (see VI. 
yii. 172). After the fall of the thus self-styled Imperial Han Dynasty, their practice was 
imitated in the nomenclature of almost all aucct^ing dynasttes—-mdigenoua and bar- 
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on the sacred soil of the original homeland of the Sinic culture in the 
North was thus coeval with the first overt establishment there of bar¬ 
barian successor-states of the United Tsin; and this Herodian move¬ 
ment reached its totalitarian climax in the Sinomane measures taken in 
AJ>. 494-6 by an ex-barbarian ruler of a temporarily reunited North 
whose To Pa provenance was disguised under the dynastic name ‘Wei* 
and the throne-name Hiao Wen-ti.* 

This intensive and progressive Sinification of the immigrant bar¬ 
barian squatters in the North, who established successor-states of the 
United Tsin Empire there in and after the beginning of the foxirth 
century of the Christian Era, is the cultural background of the adminis¬ 
trative unification of the South with the North of a nascent Far Eastern 
World in the seventh century by the joint endeavours of a T’ang heir 
of these Sinophil barbarian war-lords in the North and a Con^cian 
imperial civil service which had succeeded in preserving its continuity 
during a pK>st-Han social interregnum and which welcomed an oppor¬ 
tunity of co-operating with the Northern ruler of a reunited empire in 
giving practital effect to cultural and administrative ideals that T’ai 
T’sung shared with the littcrati. The survival of the Sinic culture in 
the South during this is adequately explained, as we have seen, by 
the impregnability of the southern fortress which had been provided 
for a senile Sinic Society by far-sighted and energetic Prior Han empire- 
builders. But how are we to explain the same Sinic culture's contem¬ 
porary survival in the North, where the open plains of the Wei Basin 
and the Lower Yellow River Basin had b^ swept by the icy blast of 
a Eurasian Nomad whirlwind in spite of the massive artificial windbreak 
that had been erected, for the protection of this northern homeland of 
the Sinic culture, by the Titens who had built the Great Wall? An 
answer to this question may perhaps be yielded by a further pursuit of 
our comparative study of post-Sinic and post-Hellenic history. 

If wc explore this synoptic view, the first point that we shall notice 
is that, in the first phase of the interregnum following the break-up of 
a Sinic universal state, all the fragments of a now dissolved Han 
Empire’s former domain still remained provisionally exempt, during 
a period of grace which lasted for more than a century, from seeing 
the calamity of partition capped by the still more grievous calamity of 
falling under barbarian rule. In the Age of the Three Kingdoms {dim- 
cabantK.'0. 221-263/80), the Northern successor-state of the Han Empire, 
as well as its two southern rivals, was a work of native Sinic hands; 
and here, at the very outset, the courses of these two comparable 
episodes of post-Sinic history and post-Hellenic history diverged on 
lines which placed the Sinic Society at a relative advantage over its 
Hellenic contemporary; for a corresponding chapter of Hellenic history 
that had the same opening quickly took a different turn. 

When in a.d. 395 a post-DiocIetianic Roman Empire was divided 
into two indigenous successor-states as a consequence of Theodosius I’s 


barun, pirochial »nd oecumenical, tlilte—down to the end of Sinic l^tory end through¬ 
out the eubsequent couree of Fer Eestem history until the ebolition of the impenel 
regime in Chine in a . d . 1911. ’ V* 477"*- 
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concern to provide an appanage for either of his two sons Arcadius and 
Honorius, this bi-partition of the Roman Empire was carried out 
smoothly and peacefully, in auspicious contrast to the bout of political 
and social disorder in the Sinic World at the turn of the second and 
third centuries of the Christian Era which was the price of the tri- 
partidon of the Han Empire in that generation. Yet, on the morrow of 
the division of the Roman Empire into an appanage for Arcadius in the 
central and eastern provinces and an appanage for Honorius in the 
western provinces, the western indigenous successor-state of Theodo¬ 
sius’s unitary Roman Empire fell a prey to barbarian war-lords whose 
power spread so far and wide and increased so rapidly, both in the 
provinces and at the centre, that in a.d. 476, only eighty-one years after 
Theodosius's death, the last successor of Honorius was compelled to 
abdicate by a barbarian gangster who, in virtue of being accepted as 
their leader by the barbarian mercenary troops in Italy, was already 
master, de facto, of all the territory sdll remaining under the effective 
control of the government ruling in the name of Honorius’s successors, 
while the outlying fragments of this shattered western indigenous 
successor-state of the Roman Empire that had not already passed out 
of local Roman hands by aj). 476 went the same way as Italy when in 
A.D. 48H the Scirian usurper Odovacer added the ex-emperor Nepos’ 
principality in Dalmatia to the Italian dominions which Odovacer had 
already taken over from the ex-emperor Romulus ‘AugustuJus’, and 
when in a.d. 486 the Salian Frankish war-lord Clovis wrested the Seine 
Basin out of Syagrius’s hands. 

In the next chapter of our synoptic history, we again find an identical 
movement working itself out on different lines in the Sinic and in 
the Hellenic case. The identical movement in this chapter was an 
endeavour on the part of one of the indigenous successor-states of 
a divided oecumenical empire to re-establish a lost imperial unity by 
force of arms. The United Tsin’s successful reunification {stabat a.d. 
28o' 3I7) of the whole former domain of the Han Empire has its 
counterpart in the partial success of the ConstantinopoUtan Emperor 
Justinian (imperabat a.d. 527-^5) in reuniting African, Italian, and 
Spanish fragments of a defunct Honorian indigenous successor-state of 
the Roman Empire with an Arcadian indigenous successor-state that 
was still a going concern. These two endeavours bad not only a similar 
general aim but also a similar general sequel; for in both cases the 
attempt to re-establish a lost imperial unity so cruelly taxed the human 
and material stamina of the indigenous successor-state whose resources 
were expended on the pursuit of this ambitious politico-military aim 
that the successors of Justinian and Sse-ma Yen (iias Tsin Wu-ti) not 
only found themselves unable to maintain the imperial unity that their 
predecessors had re-established at so heavy a cost, but also had to 
witness the collapse of their regime even in their own metropolitan 
territories. Justinian’s successors paid for Justinian’s excesses by seeing 
his and their momentarily swollen dominions reduced to the confines 

• S«e Bury, J. B.: ^ History of tk« Later Roman Empirt from Areadim to Irtru, 3^5 
AJ>., tst ed. (London 1889, MtcmiiUn, a voU.), vol. i, p. 279. 
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of Anatolia through the loss of their South-East European provinces 
to the Slavs and of their Oriental provinces to the Arabs, while the 
successors of Tsin Wu-ti lost to barbarian successor-states the entire 
domain of the northern indigenous successor-state of the Han Empire 
which had been the Tsin dynasty's original base of operations, and 
were forced to transfer their capital to a recently annexed South over 
which they still retained their hold after they had ceased to reign over 
a reunited Sinic universal state. 

In these respects the Justinianean chapter of Hellenic history and 
the United Tsin chapter of Sinic history ran on parallel lines; but this 
resemblance was accompanied by differences which had their origin in 
the preceding divergence between the Sinic and the Hellenic course of 
events. In order to translate the course of Hellenic history in the 
Justinianean Age into the corresponding Sinic terms, we should have 
to imagine that in the foregoing post-Theodoslan Age the Honorian 
indigenous successor-state of a unitary Roman Empire had not only 
been as successful as the Arcadian indigenous successor-state was in 
crushing the attempts of barbarian war-lords to make it their prey, but 
had lived on through the fifth century of the Christian Era into the 
sixth century in order to achieve—and this completely—from a seat of 
government at Milan or Trier the reunification of the Theodosian 
Empire which was actually achieved in part by Justinian from a seat 
of government at Constantinople; and we should then have to imagine 
an Honorian Empire which had shown this impressive capacity for sur¬ 
vival and recuperation suddenly suffering after all, at the end of this 
imi^nary Roman imperial story in the sixth century, the fate which it 
actually suffered in the fifth century when its dominions were divided 
up among a host of usurping barbarian war-lords. 

When we see the northern indigenous successor-state of the Han 
Empire eventually meeting this Honorian fate, our first thought is likely 
to be that the auspiciously un-Honorian path which this northernmost 
of ‘the Three Kingdoms’ had managed to follow during the preceding 
hundred years had not, after all, made any difference in the end. What 
had it profited the North, in the long run, first to keep the local reins 
of government out of barbarian hands and then to reunite the whole 
former domain of the Han Empire under its own indigenous regime, 
if in the third chapter of the story it was destined to overtaken, as 
it was overtaken, by the doom which descended upon an Honorian 
indigenous successor-state of the Roman Empire no later than the 
morrow of its establishment ? Any such first impression that the former 
northern provinces of the Han Empire under a belatedly established 
barbarian regime were no better off than the former western provinces 
of the Roman Empire under a promptly established barbarian regime 
will, however, give way to very different second thoughts when we go 
on to look at the third chapter of our synoptic history; for in a barbarian- 
ruled western fragment of the Hellenic World there was no sequel 
corresponding to ^e brilliant recovery of an apparently moribund cul¬ 
ture in a barbarian-ruled northern fragment of the Sinic World. 

The cultural sequel in the Far East to the establishment of barbarian 
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successor-states of the United Tsin was, as we have seen, a Sinification 
of these barbarian war-lords and their followers which reached its 
climax in the reign of the To Pa chief who took so seriously his Sinic 
duties as the ‘Wei’ Emperor Hiao Wen-ti {imperabat a.d. 490-9). The 
thorough-going reception of his Sinic subjects’ culture in a.d. 494 “^ 
by this To Pa successor of the United Tsin was the logical sequel to 
the assumption of the imperial title by Hiao W6n-ti*s ancestor To Pa 
Kuei in aj). 398* and to the conversion of the To Pa horde itself from 
a Nomad to a sedentary way of life by Kuei’s grandfather Shi-i-kien 
{dominabaiur AJ>. 338-76);* and, dunng the century intervening be¬ 
tween Kuei’s reign and Hiao Wen-ti’s, Kuei’s presumptuously Herodian 
gesture had been justified politically by his barbarian ‘Wei’ Dynasty’s 
success in extinguishing all rival barbarian successor-states of the 
United Tsin Empire and enlarging the borders of a thus politically 
rexmited North of the Sinic World by stretching out a long arm towards 
the Tarim Basin.’ 

This was, it is true, the limit of the To Pa Power’s political achieve¬ 
ment; for, when Hiao Wen-ti sought to crown his predecessors’ successes 
by uniting the South with an already reunited North, he suffered in 
A.D. 495, at the hands of the Ts’i, as decisive a defeat at the first ditch 
of the southern fortress in the Huai Basin* as had been inflicted on his 
Tibetan forerunner Fu Kien in a.d. 383 by the Ts’i Dynasty’s fore¬ 
runners the refugee Tsin.* Yet, though either of these successive 
disastrous outcomes of a Northern barbarian invasion of the South of 
the Sinic World had the same consequence as far as the South was 
concerned, the repercussions in the North were different in the two 
cases. In the South, the impregnability against Northern barbarian 
attack which the southern citadel of the Sinic culture displayed first 
in A.D. 383 and then in a.d. 495 gave the refugee culture, on either 
occasion, another hundred years of grace; and thanks to these succes¬ 
sive reprieves the South was exempted from ever having to undergo 
the supreme ordeal of proving its mettle under even a belated experience 
of the ci’devant barbarian rule to which the North had succumbed as 
early as A.D. 317, since the Northern Power that did eventually reunite 
the South with the North in a.D. 589 was one which by that date had, 
as we have seen,* already winnowed out the chaff of an intrusive Bar¬ 
barism from the grain of an unmildewed local store of native Sinic 
culture. In the North, on the other hand, the effects of the two decisive 
battles of a.d. 383 and a.d. 495 were diverse instead of being similar 
and cumulative. 

In the North, as we have seen, the barbarian war-lord Fu Kien’s 
‘Ts’in’ regime had been so deeply discredited by his disaster in a.d. 383 
on the bulks of the Huai that this local Tibetan barbarian successor- 
state of the United Tsin Empire immediately fell to pieces’’ and, in 
crumbling, opened the way for a rival To Pa Tungus barbarian suc- 

< See Fnnke, O.: GfuIachU dtt Onruntchen Rdehes, voL ii (Berlin end Leipsie 1936, 
d« Gruyter), pp. xeS-9. > See ibid., pp. s6. 

* See ibid., pp. 149-50. * See ibid., p. i6e. 

» See p. 657, above. • On p. 657, above. 

^ See Pranke, op. dt., vol. U, pp. 98-101. 
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cessor-state to occupy the vacuum. The To Pa eventually reunited the 
whole of the North under their own rule between the year a.d. 385, in 
which Shi-i-Kien’s grandson To Pa Kuei had declared his barbarian 
principality’s independence under the high-sounding Sinic name ‘Wei’,* 
and the year a.d. 439, in which the last of the other surviving barbarian 
principalities in the North was extinguished.^ In contrast to these 
Northern repercussions of the decisive battle in the Huai Basin in 
A.D. 383, the no less decisive battle in the same theatre in a.d. 495 did 
not bring to the ground the To Pa barbarian ‘Wei’ reproduction of the 
Tibetan barbarian ‘Ts’in’ realm. The unitary Wei rdgime in the North 
survived for another thirty-nine years; its eventual bi-partition in 
A.D. 534 was followed, within another forty-three years, by the recon¬ 
stitution of a unitary Northern Empire under the regime of the Pe Chdu 
in A.D. 577; and this political reunification of the North was followed 
in its turn, within twelve years, by a third, and this time at last success¬ 
ful, endeavour on the part of a Nortliem war-lord to conquer the South. 
An enterprise that had proved to be beyond a Tibetan Ts’in Fu Kien’s 
strength in a.d. 383, and still beyond a To Pa Wei Hiao Wfin-ti’s 
strength in a.d. 495, was thus eventually achieved in a.d. 589 by a 
Chinese Sut W£n-ti who had supplanted his Hiongnu Pe Ch6u master 
in the North in a.d. 581. 

In this perspective the histories of the former northern pro\inces of 
the Han Empire during a post-Han interregnum and the former 
western provinces of the Roman Empire during a post-Roman inter¬ 
regnum take on very diverse appearances. When we look in a post- 
Roman Western Europe for a counterpart of the Wei Empire in a 
post-Han Northern China, the Merovingian Power will be the closest 
match that we shall find. Like the To Pa under the Wei regime, the 
Franks under the Merovingian regime progressively swallowed up the 
neighbouring barbarian successor-states of the Roman Empire that had 
been carved out by rival barbarian w'ar-bands. Clovis himself annexed 
the Alemannic principality in Alsace and Swabia in a.d. 496 and threw 
the Visigoths out of Gaul in a.d. 507; in a.d. 528 Clovis’s successor 
Theodoric I stretched out his arm into a then still barbarian interior 
of the Continent as far eastward as Thuringia; and the Burgundian 
principality in the upper basin of the Rh6ne and the Sadne was de¬ 
finitively annexed to an expanding Frankish realm in a.d. 532-4. If 
there is any period in the Merovingian Frankish annals that invites 
comparison with the half-century of To Pa history, ending in the year 
A.D. 495, during which the Wei regime was at its zenith, we shall find 
this Merovingian equivalent ‘in good King Dagobert’s palmy days’.’ 
As soon, however, as we confront the Merovingian and the Wei dis¬ 
pensations with one another, as they were in these periods of their 
respective floruits, we become aware of the immensity of the Wei 
rime’s relative superiority. 


■ See ibid., p. 105. 

s See Herxm&nn, A.: HUtmeal and Commereial Atlas 0/ China (Cambridge, Mass. 
1935, Harvard University Press), p. 29, Map IV. 

i Barham. R. H.: Th* Ingald^y Legends, Second Seriea: ‘The Lay of Saint Medard', 
line X. 
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The first point of diversity that strikes the eye is a difference in the 
degree of success in the enterprise of empire-building. Whereas the Wei 
Power had succeeded in reuniting the whole northern third of the Han 
Empire's former domain under its own exclusive rule by a.d. 439, and 
was able thereafter to hold these dominions together till a.d. 534, the 
Merovingian Power never succeeded in reuniting under its own rule 
more than a Gallic splinter of a western fragment of the former domain 
of the Roman Empire. The Franks left it to their Lombard fellow 
barbarians to undo Justinian’s work in Italy, and to their Arab fellow 
barbarians to undo the same ineffectual Roman spendthrift's work in 
Africa and to complete in the Iberian Peninsula the work of liquidating 
Visigothia which Clovis, the founder of the Merovingian Dynasty’s 
fortunes, had begun in Gaul some two hundred years earlier. But this 
balance sheet of relative successes and failures in acquiring political 
dominion over territory is a crude test of relative total achievement, 
and to get to the heart of the matter we must lift our comparison from 
the pohtical to the cultural plane. It is here that the contrast between 
the sterling Sinism of a Hiao Win-ti {imperabat A.D. 490-9) and the 
transparent barbarism of a Dagobert I (regnabat a.d. 629-39) brings to 
light the full measure of the breadth of the gulf between these two 
barbarian essays in writing an epilogue to the history of a fallen 
civilization. 

So far from finding an adequate counterpart in the Merovingian 
Frankish dispensation at its apogee, the Wei dispensation at its apogee, 
when it achieved on the political plane an integral reunification of one- 
third of the former domain of the Han Empire, was performing a feat 
which, in the western portion of the former domain of the Roman 
Empire, was not performed by the Franks until after the Merovingians 
had been supplanted by the Carolingians. And even a Carotingian 
Frankish dispensation that might venture to challenge comparison with 
the Wei dispensation on the political plane could not hold a candle to 
it on the cultural plane—not even in the light of the Carolingian 
linguistic and literary renaissance.^ 

Manifestly this immense difference in the cultural outcome of our 
synoptic history of a post-Han Northern China and a post-Roman 
Western Europe must be traceable to the operation, in Northern China 
in the post-Han Age, of some potent force, making for the resurgence 
of a classical culture there, which was not in action in the post-Roman 
Age in Western Europe; and this force that availed to decide the destiny 
of the Far East was none other than the pertinacity of a corporation of 
masters of Confucian arts in holding their ground, not only within the 
cosily sheltered precincts of a politically inviolate southern citadel where 
a Confucian licentiate could continue to practise his administrative pro¬ 
fession, but also in the bleakly exposed waste land of a North that had 
fallen under barbarian rule. 

‘The gist of the political history of the Far west [of the former Sinic 
World during the post-Sinic interregnum] is to be found in the vicissitudes 
of fortune in struggles between military leaders of [barbarian] war-ban^ 

> See p. 63, above. 
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*—Sienpi, Tanguts, Tibetans, and Huns—in which the Chinese element 
can hardly be said to have played an independent role. Every petty cap* 
tain of mercenaries who enjoys an official status and has troops at his 
command becomes the ruler of a piece of territory, makes himself inde¬ 
pendent, and founds a state in which all the [traditional Sinic} imperial 
pomp and circumstance—a distinctive dynastic era, the supreme sacri¬ 
ficial rites, the traditional offices of state, and the rest—is faithfully repro¬ 
duced. And thus, while the political power of the Chinese population in 
the North dwindles to the varushing point of a complete insignificance, 
the formal institutions of the Sinic State succeed in subjugating every 
[barbarian] people and every [barbarian] ruler, in the teeth of all other 
spiritual influences, in virtue of their being enjoined by Confucian doc¬ 
trine. ... Confucianism was the force to which the [Sinic] universal state 
{Weltstaat) owed its salvation and its renaissance.’* 

This northern triumph of the official Sinic imperial philosophy of 
state is the more impressive in view of the unparalleled strength of those 
'other spiritual influences’ with which Confucianism had to contend in 
a northern arena; for the same Sinic corporation of Confucian licen¬ 
tiates that was endowed, in the Han Empire’s inviolate southern citadel, 
with a local asylum, for which they would have been envied by post- 
Diocletianic Roman imperial civil servants, had to hold their ground 
in the North against a convergent drum-fire of radioactive alien spiritual 
influences that their Roman confreres were never called upon to face 
in any quarter. 

A Sinic World under a Han imperial rdgime and an Hellenic World 
under a Roman imperial regime were both exposed, like other dis¬ 
integrating civilizations in their universal states, to the impact of alien 
spiritual influences of two kinds—higher religions organized in uni¬ 
versal churches making their epiphany among an internal proletariat, 
and the barbarian ithos of an extern^ proletariat’s Heroic Age—but 
the distribution of the incidence of this twofold impact was quite 
different in the two particular cases with which we are concerned at 
the moment. The Hellenic World in its universal state was attacked by 
Barbarism and Religion* from opposite quarters of the compass; and, 
though the two attacking forces’ fields of fire did eventually come to 
overlap in the last phase of the assaulted civilization’s d^bicle, there 
was never a stage of the battle at which the defence had to contend 
with both invaders at once on one and the same sector of the perimeter 
of Hellenism’s beleaguered fortress. 

The province of the Hellenic World in which Christianity made its 
earliest lodgement in the greatest force, and entrenched itself thereafter 
most strongly, was an Anatolia which S^t Paul and his fellow mis¬ 
sionaries rapidly overran from a base of spiritual operations at Antioch;* 
but this precociously Christianized province of Hellenism in Anatolia 

I Fnnke, 0 .: Gitchieht* da Chinaisdien Rtieius, vol. ti (Berlin end Leipzig 1936, de 
Gruyter), pp. xia and 

* Gibbon, Edward: Th* Hittory e/ 0 x 4 Dteluu and Fail of 0 x 4 Roman Empire, chap, 
bexi (already quoted in thia Study in I. i. 43 and IV. iv. 58). 

i In VI. vii. 93-95, we have noticed that, in making thia conqueat of Anatolia from 
a North Syrian bate. Saint Paul was brilliantly succeeding 00 the religious plane in an 
enterprise which the Seleucidae hsd previously attempted on the military and political 
plane widi signal Ul.suceeas. 
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did not come within the range of barbarian infiltration from Northern 
Europe and the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe until long 
after Hellenism and Christianity in Anatolia had already negotiated an 
ententt with one another; and Hellenism’s local success in making 
Anatolia into a citadel for itself in the fifth century of the Christian 
Era‘ was partly due to the support which Hellenism received here in 
this crisis from a Church that, in Anatolia, had long since been con¬ 
verted from Hellenism’s adversary into its ally. The measures taken by 
a Constantinopolitan Imperial Government to forestall Gothic and 
Alan attempts to give Anatolia the alternative destiny of becoming one 
of the Roman Empire’s barbarian successor-states thus proved effective 
partly because Hellenism never found itself constrained in Anatolia to 
contend with two alien enemies at once; and in the western provinces 
of the Empire, where a contemporary Honorian imperial regime failed 
to save itself from being supplanted by barbarian usurpers, the only 
vestiges of Hellenism that survived were actually such elements of the 
moribund pagan culture as had already been incorporated into the 
cultural heritage of Christianity in this area during the brief interval 
that had elapsed in this western theatre of operations between the 
belated achievement of an entente between Hellenism and Christianity 
and the victory there of the local barbarian war-lords over the Roman 
Empire’s Honorian indigenous successor-state.^ 

The wide dispersal of the geographical distribution of the two pres¬ 
sures of Christianity and Barbarism on the perimeter of the Hellenic 
World, together wiA the difference in the timing of the religious and 
the barbarian attack on Anatolia (in contrast to the virtual simultaneity 
of the same two alien invaders’ victories over Hellenism in the western 
provinces), muiifestly told in Hellenism’s favour in its fight to save its 
Anatolian citadel from falling. In the corresponding episode of Sinic 
history the strategic circumstances were more adverse to the prospects 
of the defence; mr Barbarism’s and Religion’s assaults on the Sinic 
World were delivered not only at the same moment but on the same 
front. The North had to bear the brunt of both on the morrow of the 
ddb&cle of the Han Empire at the turn of the second and third centuries 
of the Christian Era; and a hundred years later, on the morrow of the 
debacle of the United Tsin Empire at the b^inning of the fourth 
century, the simultaneous offensives of Nomadism and the MahaySna 
against the same northern front of the Sinic World were resximed with 
a redoubled intensity. In sharp contrast to this twofold ordeal to 
which the North was subjected for some four hundred years ending 
in A.D. 589, the southern citadel of the Sinic culture in the same 
age suffered little more heavily from the Mahayana’s spiritual infiltration 
than from the Nomads’ attempts at military invasion. 

* See the present Annex, pp. 662-$, sl>ove. 

* ‘Unlike Christian Byxanuuin, Christian Rome represents only a brief interlude 
between Paganism and Barbarism. There were only eighteen years between ‘nie^oaiua’s 
closing of the temples and the hrst sack of the Eternal City by the Barbarians. The great 
age of the Western Fathers from Ambrose to Augustine was crammed into a single 
gmeration, and Saint Augustine died with the Vandals at the gate' (f^wson, Christopher: 
HtUgitm and Utt Rita 0/ Wtstem Cvlturt (London 1950, Shm & Ward), p. 28). 
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It is true that on the throne of the Southern Empire, in the last phase 
but one before its political reunification with the North, we are con¬ 
fronted by the almost A9oka-like figure of the convert-emperor Liang 
Wu-ti (imperabat A.D. 502-49), who proved the sincerity of his devotion 
to his Mahayanian faith by repeatedly attempting to retire from the 
World without regard to the public responsibilities inherent in his im¬ 
perial office. And, though LiangWu-ti’spoliticallyawkwardMahayanian 
Buddhist piety was manifestly an unusual phenomenon in the political 
life of Southern China in this imperial devotee’s age, it is true on the 
other hand that, in the South as well as in the North, the Mahay2na’s 
Indo-Hcilenic ecclesiastical art made a total conquest of the aesthetic 
faculties of Far Eastern souls that were much less prone to dedicate 
themselves whole-heartedly to the MahSySna’s Indie unworldliness. Nor 
did either the artistic or the spiritual ray of the MahSyana’s radiation into 
a Sinic Society’s southern citadel play exclusively upon northern ap¬ 
proaches where those water-barriers that so effectively baffled a pre¬ 
datory Nomad cavalry proved impotent to arrest an etherial vehicle of 
salvation. The MahiySna also took South China in the rear by availing 
itself of an alternative southern approach along an Oceanic water-route 
which was taken over in the fifth century of the Christian Era by Indian 
apprentices of Hellenic'navigators who had begun to open up the sea- 
routes from the Red Sea coast of Egypt to India towards the end of the 
second century b.c.,' when the Prior Han empire-builders were on the 
point of arriving at their ‘natural frontier’ on the South China coast, and 
who had made their first land-fall on Sinic terra firma in A.D. 166,* just 
in time to catch a glimpse of the Posterior Han Empire before its 
collapse.^ Yet even this far-fiung encircling movement did not place the 
MahSyina in a position to penetrate the South of the Sinic World with 
the impetus that carried it into the heart of the North. 

The MahaySna’s overland route from its Indian cradle to its Far 
Eastern mission-field has already been surveyed in previous passages 
of this work.* We have watched an esoteric philosophy turning into a 
popular religion as it travelled from North-West India to North-East 
Iran, from North-East Iran to the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, and from the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin to the Tarim Basin; and from the Tarim Basin we 
have seen a nascent Mahay&na being transmitted to the internal pro¬ 
letariat of the Sinic Society as a lasting and momentous religious con¬ 
sequence of a transitory and inconclusive series of border wars be^veen 
the Kushan and the Posterior Han Power in which the Tarim Basin 
more than once changed hands between the two contending empires 
round about the turn of the first and second centuries of the Christian 
Era.* The temporary reincorporation of the Tarim Basin into the Sinic 


■ See Herrmann, A.: Historical and Comsntrcial Atlas of Cfuna (Cambridiie, Mast* 
1935, Har^*ard University Press), pp. 26-47, 2nd the present Study, V. vi. 448, n. x. 

* Stt Fitzgerald, C. P.: Chxaa, A Short Cvltssrai History (Lendbn 1935* Cresset 
Press), pp. I 93 - 4 ' 

> A.D. 166 was the yearin which the Confucian civil servantsoftheHanregime formed 
an abortive association for the purpose of combating the influence of the eunuchs who 
were bringiAg the Empire to ruin (see VI. vii. 371, n. 3). 

* See IV. iv. 65. n. 4; V. v. 1^3-46; and IX. viii. ^ and 91. 

* Sm V. V. 142-5 and 13 C viu. 95. 
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universal state, and of its Iranian inhabitants into the Sinic Society’s 
internal proletariat, at this date opened the way for the Mahayana to travel 
on eastwards in search of the fortune that awaited it in a wider world. 

The subterranean proletarian channels through which the Mah2y2na 
permeated were social counterparts of those masterpieces of hydraulic 
engineering, called qandt or through which, in the thirsty climate 
of Central Asia, the life-giving waters of the mountain springs were con¬ 
veyed over vast distances underground in order, at the end of their long 
hidden course, to emerge at last on the surface of the plain and there to 
transfigure a desert into a garden through the far-bomc waters’ fruitful 
marriage with a soil whose latent fertility had been awaiting this magic 
rite of baptism. The geographical route along which a spiritually re¬ 
juvenating Indo-IJcllcnic higher religion made its way to the Far East 
was the narrow corridor of Sinically cultivated territory between the 
southward-looking inner face of the western extremity of the Great Wall 
and the northward-pointed foot of the northern escarpment of the great 
Tibetan Plateau. In crossing the watershed between the Upper Yellow 
River Basin and the Wei tributory of the Lower Yellow River on the eve 
of the Han Empire’s debScle, the Mahayana impinged on the northern 
cradle of the Sinic Civilization, rose to the surface of a Sinic Society 
whose social crust was at that moment caving in, burst into spiritu^ 
flower, and at the same time encountered the barbarians w'ho were like¬ 
wise taking advant^e of the collapse of the Sinic dominant minority’s 
universal state in order to break into the Wei Basin and the Lower 
Yellow River Basin out of a Eurasian Steppe from which those home¬ 
lands of the Sinic culture were now no longer screened by any effective 
defence of the Great Wall. 

This simultaneous invasion of the North of the Sinic World by the 
Eurasian Nomads and by the Mahayana plunged the Confucian litterati 
there into a sea of troubles. The breakdown of the Han rdgime had 
already been a disaster for them in itself, since it had deprived them, 
outside the bounds of the southern citadel, of the authority and emolu¬ 
ments deriving from a monopoly of the imperial dvil service which they 
had been enjoying since the reign of their first imperial patron Han Wuti 
(mpertiSat 140-^7 B.c.).* To accentuate their discomfiture, these un¬ 
employed Confucian civil servants now lost whatever mord influence 
they might previously have been able to exert on the internal proletariat 
of the Sinic Society; for the collapse of a Sinic oecumenical empire 
which threw these representatives of a ct~devant Sinic dominant minority 
out of official employment also brought appalling tribulations on the 
rank-and-file of a Sinic body social that had been relieved of the rela¬ 
tively efficient and benevolent rule of the Confucian litterati only to fall 
into the rough and clumsy hands of pan’enu barbarian war-lords; and 
these cruel experiences moved the masses to look to non-Confucian 
quarters for relief and solace. A third blow suffered by the Confucian 
litterati in the North was their new barbarian masters’ disinclination to 
re-employ them in the administrative service of the Han Empire’s 
nascent barbarian successor-states. 

» See V. V. 4 >S~i 9 . 654-5. 7 ^; »ocl VI. vii. 355. 
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This unfriendliness of the barbarians towards the Confuciaos seems 
to have had two psychological roots. In the first place the barbarian 
usurpere of Sinic imperial prerogatives were well aware that the ci- 
devant imperial civil servants—^whose interests, traditions, and principles 
conspired to make them ‘die-hard’ legitimists—were bound to be un¬ 
friendly to regimes whose pretensions they did not acknowledge; and 
the barbarians’ consequent lack of confidence in the Confucians’ loyalty 
made them anxious to dispense with these Confucians' services if they 
could find effectively trained Buddhist or Taoist substitutes for them.* 
In the second place ^e fascination which was exerted on the imagination 
of these, as well as other, militarily triumphant barbarians by a culture 
whose spiritual superiority was not effaced by its military defeat was 
counteracted to some extent, in this case as in others of the kind, by the 
victorious barbarian’s usual desire^ to distinguish his lordly self from 
his contemptibly servile subjects by wearing and airing the cultural 
badges of an unorthodox religion and an heroic poetry; and, in the sphere 
of religion, a MahSySna that was as alien an intruder on Sinic soil as the 
barbarian war-lord himself seemed to offer this military conqueror the 
distinctive religious emblem that he required. 

Thus the Confucian ex-civil servants of an indigenous Sinic imperial 
regime who were left stranded in the North by the ebb of the imperial 
power after the fall of the Posterior Han, and a fortiori after the fall of 
the United Tsin, were constrained to watch their once docile Northern 
Sinic sheep straying out of a now dilapidated Confucian fold in search 
of some alternative spiritual shelter against the steppe-wind's icy blast, 
and at the same time to watch the once effectively barred-out barbarians 
who had now invaded the sacrosanct Sinic imperial paddock looking 
about them in Buddhist and Taoist quarters for new shepherds to 
employ in rounding up the scattered flo^. In lieu of a Confucian philo¬ 
sophy which, like other philosophies, was a closed book to the un¬ 
sophisticated and cold comfort to the afflicted,’ the common run of 
Sinic provincials in the North under an oppressive barbarian tyranny 
turned for comfort to a higher religion which offered a prospect of 
release from the painfulncss of life;^ and such members of a Sinic 
internal proletariat as were not gathered into the bosom of the Mahiyana 
fell into the net of an indigenous Taoist Church which had managed in 
the wilderness to survive a four-centuries-long Confucian ascendancy, 
and whose prelates now shrewdly observed and slyly imitated the 
methods of appeal by which the MahSy&na was rapidly making its 
fortune on Far Eastern groimd.* These two religious by-paths along 
which a suffering Sinic rank-and-file sought ways of spiritual release 
turned out also to be avenues to worldly advancement owing to the 
barbarian usurpers’ policy of seeking civil servants who would be literate 
without being Confucian; and the ousted Confucian litterati thus had 
the double mortification of seeing apostasy to an alien MahaySna and to 

> See the pemge qiMted, in VI. vxi. 371, from Fiugerald, C. P.: Ckma, A Short CxiU 
tural History (Lo^on 193s, Creaeet Press), p. 475. 

* See V. V. 44^-34, «t seqq. J See V. v. 557-68. 

* See Fitsgertld, op. dt., p. 459. quoted in VI. vii. 371-4. 

» See V. V. 146-7, *78, n. x, end 557. 
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a charlatan Taoism rewarded by appointment to offices of state from 
which Confucian licentiates were now ex officio debarred after having 
formerly been ex officio the only candidates eligible. 

It is not surprising that, in these discouraging circumstances, a large 
number—pertops a majority—of the Confucian litterati in the Nor^ 
should have taken the easy and attractive option of migrating to an 
inviolate southern citadel of the Sinic World in order to pursue their 
professional career in the administrative service of the refugee Tsin 
Dynasty and its southern successors.’ The astonishing thing is that any 
of them should have elected to stay out in the cold; and it seems at first 
sight positively miraculous that this steadfast, but tiny, remnant^ should 
eventually have captivated the barbarian rulers who had deliberately put 
these Confucian ex-imperial civil servants out of business. 

In the sequel, as this progressively unfolded itself in the North in the 
course of the 278 years running hrom the sack of Loyang in a.d. 31 i to 
the GleichschaHung of a residue of the Southern Empire by the Chinese 
Northern war-lord Sui W6n-ti in A.D. 589, the dis^tablishcd remnant 
of the corporation of Confucian litterati in the North won their first 
victory when they subtly prevailed upon the local barbarian usurpers 
voluntarily to mould their illegitimate successor-states into likenesses 
of the Sinic imperial regime that they had supplanted by force; and an 
inevitable corollary of this change of countenance on the barbarians* 
part was, of course, the reinstatement in office of Confucism licentiates 
who were the sole repositories of Sinic arcana imperii? These reinstated 
northern survivors of the Sinic imperial civil service were not, however, 
content with their success in thus inducing the barbarians who had 
dismissed them to re-employ them. To their mind, the re-establishment 
of the Confucian form of government was incomplete so long as the 
Confucian officiants in these civil rites were performing their ritual 
duties in the name of mere muluk at-tatod'if? 

So soon as the re-established Confucian civil servants in the North 
were confident that their ci-detant-heihznzn pupils in the Confucian 
lore had thoroughly taken their education to heart, they felt that the 
time had come to crown their long and patient work of rehabilitation by 
employing barbarian converts on whom they could now at last rely as 
instruments for achieving an ultimate aim of which they had never lost 
sight. The political reunification in a.d. 589 of the South with the 
North of the former domain of the Sinic universal state might look, 
from the Northern Barbarians’ stendpoint, like an attainment, by the 

' Se« ntzferaJd, op. dt., p. a7|, quoted in VI. vii. 371. 

* By the year a . d . 405 the turvtving non-BuddhUt dement in the populetion of the 
North had d^»^ndled to a ratio of about le per cent., including the G>nfudan«' Taobt 
competiton as well as the Confuctans themselves, according to the Confucian historians' 
own admission (see Fitzgerald, op. etc., p. 376, quoted in VI. vii. 371). 

* Tacitus: Aimals, Book 11 , chap. 36, $ a; HistorUs, Book I, chap. 4, $ a. On thia 
point see Fitzgersld, op. dt., p. aSo, <^tcd in VI. vii. 373. 

* The inadequacy of this Mlf-wsy house was brought home to the resurgent Con- 
fucUn litterati when they followed up their local reinstatement in the Northern Bar¬ 
barian principalities by opening a countcr-oATcnsive against their now dbeomfited 
Buddhist competitors. 'In a.o. 446 the ruler of Wei, the Northern Empire, (at the 
instance of his Confucian advisers,} usxied an edict against the Buddhisw; but, as his 
rival in the [Southern] Chinese Empire was prepared to receive them, the monks were 
able to escs^ its effects' (Fitzgerald, op. dt., pp, 375-6). 
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barbarians’ Chinese legatee Sui W6n-ti, of a barbarian objective that 
had eluded the grasp ot a To Pa Wei Hiao W6n-ti before him, and of a 
Tibetan Ts’in Fu Kien before Wei Hiao W6n-ti; but, from the stand¬ 
point of the Confucian litterati in North and ^uth alike, this same 
historic act of union looked like a reattainment—through the use of a 
now Chinese-controlled Northern Empire of barbarian origin—of a 
Confucian objective which, once before, had been attained—on that 
occasion only to be lost as soon as gained—by the unreinforced native 
Sinic efforts of the United Tsin. 

What is the explanation of this apparent miracle ? When we trace back 
the causes of the political reunification of the domain of the Han Empire 
in AJ>. 589 as far as an historical analysis can follow them, we hnd our¬ 
selves led back to two acts of state that were both performed by the 
Prior Han Emperor Wuti {imperabat 140-87 b.c.): his endowment of 
the Sinic World with an impregnable southern citadel, through his south¬ 
ward expansion of his dominions up to the natural frontier presented by 
the South China Coast, and his investiture of the Confucian school of 
Sinic philosophers with a monopoly of the Sinic imperial civil service. 
In the light of the inquiry which we have now carried out, we shall 
pronounce that, of these two mighty deeds, the decisive act was, not an 
act of conquest that was Wuti’s own exclusive achievement, but an 
institutional measure which would have been beyond the power even of 
this mightiest of all the Han Emperors if he had not been using his 
power merely to fulfil, in the fullness of time, the long disappointed 
hopes of a sage who had lived and died some four hundred years before 
Han Wuti's day. In short, the ultimate credit for the epoch-making 
renaissance of the Sinic universal state in the year a.d. 589 is shared by 
Han Wuti with Confucius. 

The marriage of the Han imperial civil service with the Confucian 
school of philosophy which Han Wuti thus solemnized was the crucial 
event in Sinic history to which Hellenic history can show no parallel.* 
If Han Wuti’s Hellenic counterpart is to be seen in the Roman Emperor 
Trajan, we can imagine this Roman empire-builder perhaps dreaming 
of equipping his Hellenic World with an equivalent of Han Wuti’s 
southern citadel by setting himself to complete the Roman conquest of 
North-West Africa up to the natural frontier offered by the north shore 
of a Saharan sand-sea;^ but we cannot imagine this prosaic-minded 

< This cipiul point of differtneo between the respective courses of Sinic and Hellenic 
hiitc^ has oecn noticed in VI. vii. 354-7. 

* Inhere is no indication that this d^m ever did flit icross Trsian’s mind, but there 
is evidence that, if it ever did, it would have been doomed before birth to remain abor¬ 
tive, supposinff that the dreamer had sought to translate it into reality; for before the 
end of Trajaivs reign the Hellenic universal state was showing symptoms of severe 
strain and stress as a result of Trajan’s mobilization of ita resources for the pursuit of 
a Cratral European and a South-West Asian militsty ol^ective, even without the 
aggravation of a third military enterprise on a North-West African front. After Trajan 
had followed up his incomplete and ephemeral annexation of an outstanding Dacian 
enclave of Central European barbarism by an attempt to arrive at a definitive settlement 
of the Roman Empire's ‘eastern question’, his momentary conquest of the Euphrstes- 
'Tigris Basin from Armenia to Mes<n£ was immediately undone by insurrections in his 
rear not only in the newly annexed territories but in provinces west of Euphrates which 
had been under Roman rule since the time of Pomp^ or earUer; and these unexpected 
and alarming complicaticns in the East were sccompanied in the West by thiMts of 
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practical soldier and administrator ever hitting upon the idea of solemnia- 
ing a marriage between a Stoic school of philosophy and a Roman 
imperial civil service, any more than we can imagine Trajan’s third 
successor Marcus, in whose person the Roman imperial diadem was 
actually worn by a Stoic philosopher-king, summoning up cither the 
zest or the energy or the icaxjir j<drt to attempt to translate into reality 
an ideal which Marcus, unlike Trajan, might well have entertained. In 
any case it is an historic^ fact that the Roman imperial civil service never 
did come to be identified cither with Stoicism or with any other school 
of Hellenic philc»ophy; and, in thus remaining a mere professional 
corporation, this Roman civil service failed to qu^ify itself ror outliving 
the oecumenical empire whose administration was its sole raison d'Stre 
from the b«mning to the end of its professionally hide-bound existence. 
When the Roman Empire’s Honorian indigenous successor-state was 
tom to shreds by contending predatory barbarians, the imperial civil 
servants whom this political catastrophe threw into technological un¬ 
employment had no choice open to them beyond the two courses of 
going out of business altogether and of finding alternative employment 
in the service of a Christian Church’ which did not cease to be a going 

t ttrike on the pert of coloniel communities of Romen citizens whose limited supply of 
man-power was no longer e^ual to meeting Trajan's inordinate dnfta upon it. The 
representations made to Trajan in Mesopotamia by the representativea of the western 
munidpelities, like those made to Alexander in the Pemab by his Macedonian veterana, 
were ell the more compelling for being respectful; and Tn^an would have found himself 
constrained, like Alexander to bow to them, if Death’s timely visitation had not per¬ 
mitted him to bequeath to Hadrian the urgent dirty work of liquidating a now patently 
over-ambitious South-West Asian military adventure. 

In these unpropitioua circumstances an attempt to subdue the vast virgin barbarian 
fastness in the Atlas would manifestly have been out of the question; and, indeed, if 
Trajan's grim North-West African cavalry-general Lusius Quietus had been given the 
task of completing the pactfiestion of his own homeland, a Nomad Berber light borae 
that had acquitted itself brilliantly on the Metopoumian plains might have fared ill in 
ovountain-wv&re against its sedentary Berber kinsfolk in the Atlas highlands. 

The slenderness of the Roman Empire’s reserves of war-potential in Trajan’s day 
was exposed, as it was, without any ncM for a North-West African test, by the Central 
European arid South-West Asian tests to which Trajan did, in &ct, subject it; and this 
exposure rives the measure of the disparity in strength between the Romen Empire in 
the Age ofthe Prineipate and the Han Empire in the Age of the Prior Han Dynasty. For 
the Emperor Han Wud, who successfully rounded off the Han &npire's southern 
marches up to the naturri frontier presented by the South China Coast, was also the 
Prior Kan emperor who committed the Sinic universal state to a war to the death against 
the Hiongnu rlomad lords of the eastern half of the Great Eurasian Steppe; and, t^ugh 
Wud himself did not live to see this hazardous and exacting enterprise carried to com- 
pledon, his eventual successor Han Yuand did succeed, within a hundred years of the 
launching of Wud’s first attack area 133 8.C., in gaining at least that measure of victory 
over the Hiongnu that Trajan succeeded in gaimog over the Daciaos (see V. v. 144-5 
and 171}. 

However imperfect end transitory this Sinic triumph over a Eurasian Nomadism 
might be, the reladve magnitude of the Sinic achievement here may be gauged from the 
significant fret that neither Trajan nor any other Roman empire-builder ever attempted 
to emulate Han Wud's audacious atude on the Eurasian Nomads even within the con¬ 
fines of the Steppe’a extreme Western Bay, any more than the Romans ever attempted 
to complete the pacificadon of North-West Africa by embarking on the enterprise of 
subjugating the Atlas and the Rif. The Sarmatians were never threatened, at Roman 
hands, with the fate that the Han Power inflicted on the Hiongnu; and we may guess 
that, if any Reman emperor had been so rash as to attack the Sarmadans, be would only 
have brought upon himself a repetition of the humiliadon which had been suffered by 
the Aehaemeoian emperor Darius the Great when he had stacked the Sarmatians’ local 
predecessors the Scytha. 

> This transfiguradon of frustrated Roman dvil servana into creadve Fathers of the 
Christian Church has been nodeed in VI. vii. 369-70. 
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concern in the West when the western indigenous 8uccessor>state of the 
Roman Empire fell about the distracted imperial civil servants’ ears. 

In sharp contrast to this dilemma, from which there was no escape for 
Roman imperial civil servants in the Roman Empire’s derelict western 
provinces, the Sinic imperial civil servants in the Sinic universal state’s 
derelict northern provinces had no need to look for hospitality to an alien 
church in order to provide themselves with an alternative institutional 
framework when there had ceased to be even a fraction of an oecumenical 
empire for them to administer. It is true that these Sinic imperial ad¬ 
ministrators showed themselves just as blind as all but a handful of their 
Roman counterparts to the opportunity for a hemi gesU that was seized, 
according to the legend, by a Pannonian Roman soldier who impetuously 
divided his cloak with a beggar before the soldier’s pursuing barbarian 
adversary had time to tear a surprisingly sanctihed sa^um from a suddenly 
transfigured warrior’s shoulders. Like Saint Martm's civilian Roman 
contemporaries, the Sinic civil servants did wait stolidly to see them¬ 
selves ignominously stripped of their official robes of oiHce; yet, in 
allowing themselves to incur this humiliating common experience, they 
were not exposing themselves, as their Roman confreres were, to face 
winter cold and barbarian scorn stark naked. 

A Confucian civil servant who had been deprived of his official robe 
remained clad in his philosopher’s shirt; and this respectable garment 
protectively covered his nakedness. With an all but deified hero-sage 
still to revere and confide in as his infallible master, and with a cloud of 
fellow witnesses,^ past as well as present, to testify to the efHcacity of a 
Confucian faith that had justified itself first in the glorious Wutian out¬ 
come of a four-hundred-years-long initial ordeal, the professionally un¬ 
employed passed-master of Confucian arts could bide his time, after the 
downfall of the United Tsin regime, without losing a moral which had 
carried his elder brethren, in their day, through their weary wanderings 
in the wilderness of a Sinic Time of Troubles and its first aftermath 
during the four centuries that had elapsed between Confuciits’s death 
and Wuti’s belated advent. A patience that had once been crowned with 
such a dazzling ultimate reward could be practised in a second emer¬ 
gency with a new leaven of hope to lighten the old burden of fortitude; 
and, for a still living school of Confucian philosophers, this waiting 
game, so long as they had the strength of mind to play it, was bound, as 
we have seen, to be a winning game as well. After the political reunifica¬ 
tion of the whole former domain of the Sinic imiversal state by Sui 
W£n-ti in aj>. 589, the manes of Confucius were to see that disappointed 
sage’s overweening pretensions posthumously vindicated for the second 
time; and T’ai Ts’ung’s homage must have been even sweeter than 
Wuti’s to Confucius’s demurely jubilant ghost. 

» Heb.xij. I. 
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X.B (ii) (a), ANNEX III 

THE ROLE OF ‘THE OLD KINGDOM’ IN 
EGYPTIAC HISTORY 

What is 'the Old Kingdom’s’ role in Egyptiac histoiy? In this Study 
up to this point we have assumed that ‘the Old Kingdom’ was the 
political expression of the growth stage of the Egyptiac Civilization; but 
this assumption cannot be endorsed without verification) considering 
that, in the growth stage of other civilizations, the constellation of 
political forces that usu^ly presents itself to the historian’s eye is, not 
an oeoimenical empire, but a litter of parochial states, while, in the few 
cases in which we do find an oecumenical empire on the scene at this 
stage, it can be accounted foe as the product of a renaissance. The 
oecumenical and at the same time ineffectively ramshackle structure of 
the Carolingian, the Chdu, and the Khatti Empire, for example, is what 
we should expect, a priori, to find in an oecumenical polity wUch had 
been brought into being tlnough the evocation of a ghost at a stage in 
the necromantic society’s history at which it would have been incapable 
of achieving, or indeed of conceiving, so ambitious a programme of 
political construction by an independent exercise of its own creative 
powers without the aid of the Black Art. The ineffectiveness of the three 
empires above mentioned is thus self-explanatory. We have then still to 
explain the establishment of an efficient oecumenical polity such as, for 
example, the T’ang Empire or the East Roman Empire at an early stage 
in a civilization’s growth; and, where an explanation that accounts for 
the facts on the hypothesis of a renaissance is not forthcoming, as it is in 
these two cases,' when we are thus confronted with the emergence of an 
efficient oecumenical polity at what would appear to be an early stage of 
a civilization’s growth, we must look elsewhere for the solution of an his¬ 
torical problem that caimot be either ignored or evaded. A so-far un¬ 
solved problem of the kind is presented by the effective political union 
of Lower with Upper Egypt, to constitute ‘the Old Kingdom’, at a stage 
of Egj^tiac history whi^ is an early one according to the provisional 
analysis of the structure of Egyptiac history which we have been using 
as our working hypothesis in this Study up to the present point; for on 
this hypothesis ‘the Old Kingdom* cannot be accounted for, like the 
East Roman Empire and the T’ang Empire, as a ghost of the universal 
state of an antecedent civilization effectively re-embodied in a recon¬ 
stituted imperial civil service, since no such antecedent civilization or 
oecumenical empire figures either in the Egyptiac tradition or in the 
dossier of our Modem Western Egyptologists. 

Does the enigma thus presented by ‘the Old Kingdom’ in our present 
vista of Egyptiac history require us to view Egyptiac history in a new 
perspective ? And might a fresh avenue of interpretation be opened up 


' S«c pp. 15 Mid 20, Above. 
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by a recognition of the possibility that, in contenting ourselves with the 
view of Egyptiac history which we have taken so far, we may have been 
neglecting one of our own precepts? At the outset of this Study* we 
took note of the risk of error to which a student of History would be 
exposing himself if he were to allow his vision of an historical landscape 
to be governed by the fleeting distribution of the light and shade at the 
moment when the scene happened to be under his observation. The 
comparative abundance or scarcity of the evidence at an historian’s dis¬ 
posal for the study of this and that past episode is determined for him 
by freaks of Chance which bear no relation whatsoever to those episodes’ 
relative intrinsic importance or unimportance; and we should therefore 
be positively courting error if, in our mental reconstruction of the course 
of past history, we were to treat the capriciously irrational quotas of the 
intellectual materials at our disposal for our professional work as if these 
were trustworthy indexes of the true proportions of the past realities 
which we were seeking to bring into the focus of our present conscious¬ 
ness. 

In administering this prefatory warning to ourselves, we commended 
it by citing, as an example of the consequences of ignoring it, the dis¬ 
proportionate concentration of the attention of Modern Western scholars 
on the Ptolemaic successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire, to the 
comparative neglect of its Seleucid sister commonwealth, and we pointed 
out that the consequent distortion of historical vision was the result of 
an unconsidered subservience to blind workings of Chance through 
which ‘the natural museum’ of Upper Egypt happened to be included 
among the shreds of ex-Achaementan territory which, in the scramble 
for the spoils of Alexander’s conquests, Ptolemy L&gou decided to 
seize and managed to hold. Ptolemy’s choice of Egypt for his personal 
prize was determined by shrewd ‘geopolitical’ cdculations which, of 
course, had no connexion whatsoever with those peculiar local qualities 
in the climate and soil of a post-pluvial Upper Egypt that were to make 
the Sa’id a veritable archaeologist’s paradise. Ptolemy’s objective in 
seizing Upper Egypt was to appropriate its revenues, and, even if he 
might have been gratified to learn that he was also incidentally acquiring 
a ready-made record ofHce in which the debris of hts dynasty’s acts 
would automatically accumulate into a collection of material evidence 
that moth and rust would not corrupt before thievish Modern Western 
archaeologists would be moved by a Faustian curiosity to break through 
and steal,* we may take it as certain that this consideration would have 
counted for nothing in his decisions if he had come to the conclusion 
that Egypt was a less desirable prey than the South-West Asian terri¬ 
tories which he actually decided to abandon to Seleucus as a bone for 
this confederate of his to pick with their formidable common rival 
Antigonus. 

This example provided an excellent illustration of our point; but we 
might have illustrated it equally well without looking so far afield from 
Upper Egypt as Lower Asia, and without descending so far in the Time- 
scale of Egyptiac history as the Ptolemaic Age. If we had confined our 

« In I. L 5-7. * M«tt. vi. 29-20; Luke 2ui. 33. 
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chronological horizon to ‘the Prcdynastic Age’ and our geographical 
horizon to the Lower Nile Valley, we could have made our point no less 
effectively by citing the contrast, in the archaeologist’s historically mis¬ 
leading inventory, between the preservative powers of a dry-as-dust 
Sa’id and the destructive powers of a water-logged Delta; and, had we 
clinched our argument by adducing this illustration as well, we might 
have saved ourselves from what may prove to have been an hallucination 
in our subsequent interpretation of Egyptiac history. 

The premiss of this interpretation was an assumption that the emer¬ 
gence of the Egyptiac Civilization could be equated, for practical pur¬ 
poses, with the conquest of Lower Egypt by the Upper Egyptian 
militarist empire-builder Narmer; and this assumption was based on the 
fact that in our Modem Western archaeologists’ Upper Egyptian 
‘natural museum’ the earliest extant monuments of the apparatus of the 
Egyptiac culture—and, in particular, the earliest specimens of its script 
—are attributable to this epoch. The weak point in this chain of reason¬ 
ing is its unspoken and uncriticized prior assumption that an array of 
evidence derived almost exclusively from Upper Egypt can be treated 
with assurance as if it were good evidence, not merely for the local his¬ 
tory of Upper Egypt itself, but also for the oecumenical history of the 
Egj'ptiac World as a whole. This prior assumption ignores the possibility 
that a relatively mature Egyptiac culture which, in our Upper Egyptian 
‘natural museum’, has left no evidence of its existence dating back 
appreciably earlier than Narmer’s day, may have had a previous history 
—and this perhaps a long one—in a I^wer Egyptian ‘natural destructor’ 
of the debris of human activities.* And this possibility opens up the 
further one that the sudden appearance of, for example, an already 
mature Egyptiac script* in the Sa'id at the transition from ‘the Pre- 
dynastic Age’ to Nanner’s new era may be evidence, not that the 
Egyptiac culture suddenly came to birth in Narmer’s day, but that a 
more advanced form of the Egyptiac culture was suddenly introduced 
into Upper Egypt from Lower Egypt as a consequence of Narmer’s 
sudden mrcible political unification of the two lands. 

The magnitude of the possible error to which w'c expose ourselves in 
ignoring these considerations can be gauged by imagining, for the sake 
of the argument, that the unknown hlstonca! relation between the Sa‘ld 
and the Delta in the Egyptiac World may have been analogous to the 
known historical relation, in the Andean World, between ^e Plateau 
and the Coast. 

In the history of an Andean World that consisted, like the Egyptiac 
World, of two physiographically diverse cultural provinces,* we happen 
to know that the Andean culture originated in the coastal province and 

» See Wilson, J. A.: TAe Burdm of Egypt (Chicem 1951, Univemty Press), p. 16. 

* In the earliest specunens of the E^yptxsc script that bad bm discovert b; Modem 
Western archaeologists down to the um« of writing, the chsracten were already being 
used, not u 'pictograms’ giving a visual represenution of objects or ideaa, but as 
'phonemes’, in which the sound of the spoken Egyptian wori corresponding to the 
original visual meaning of the character waa associsted with the character for the con¬ 
veyance of this sound in other conteats. 'At the very be^nning of history, Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing appeared on stone and clay with this rebus.principle already 
accepted’ (Wilson, op. cit., p. 38). > See II. i. 3»a-3. 
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that ^ was the scene of successive experiences of growth, breakdown, 
disintegration through which the Andean Civilization passed before 
Its coastal birthplace was eventually united politically with a culturally 
parvenu highland province to constitute an Andean oecumenical empire 
M a ^ult of the conquest of the lowland coastal states Chimu and Nazea 
by the highlander militarist Pachacutcc {imperabat circa ajj. 1400-48).* 
The rea^n why we arc able to see Andean history now in this true 
perspective is because, in Peru, the coastal province that was the true 
birthplace of the culture happened, like the Sa'Id in the Egyptiac World, 
to be ‘a namral museum’ in which climate and soil conspired to preserve 
the incriminating material evidence of Civilization instead of conspiring 
to d^troy it; and, by the time of writing, this Peruvian ‘natural museum’ 
had been explored by the enterprise of experienced twentieth-century 
Western Americanists with a skill and energy that would have done 
credit to the pioneer nineteenth-century Western Egyptologists. The 
be^ing of th^ triumphs of Archaeology in Peru on the interpretation 
of Egyptiac history was indicated by the revolutionary violence of the 
change in the interpretation of Andean history which these Peruvian 
archaeological discoveries had dictated. 

Before the archaeologists started operations in Peru, Modem Western 
knowledge of Andean history had been virtually confined to evidence 
concerning the Empire of the Incas; and, while this evidence had partly 
consisted in the massive material monuments of cj'clopean architecture 
constructed by these empire-building highlanders and their neighbours 
and predecessors on the Plateau, the main source of information at the 
disposal of Western scholars at that stage had been the Incaic imperial 
tradition prweryed in Castilian literary dress and more or less mislead¬ 
ingly travestied in the process.* In the picture presented in this tradition 
the rise and fall of the Incaic Power were equated with the beginning and 
end of Andean history; and, while Modern Western scholarship correctly 
divined, on the strength of the internal evidence, that little credence was 
to be given to a version of the Incaic tradition, picked up by the seven¬ 
teenth-century Spanish Jesuit historian Fernando Montesinos,* which 
professed to carry the record of Incaic history back to a high antiquity, 
this well-justified rejection of an apocryphal prelude to genuine Incaic 
history was rnerely a negative result of historical criticism, and the most 
acute analysis of the Incaic traditional evidence would never have 
brought to light the authentic early history of the Andean Civilization 
in a coastal province of the Andean World where neither the Incas nor 
their predecessors in the highland province had played any decisive 
part before the fifteenth century of ^e Christian Era. 

The true perspective of Andean history could only be brought to 
light by the instrument of Archaeology; and, when an archaeological 

' Sec I. L tai-a. 

The life tnd worit of the Herodian half-breed Gardlaso de la Veca have been 
noticed in IX- viii. 597. 

, * 4 ^nteainoa’ Memorial Antiguat HistoriaUs y PoHtuat del Peni will be 

found in Baudin, L.: L’Empir* Soeiatiste des Inka (Paris 19^8, Imtitut d'Ethnotozie). 
pp. 17-18. Monteainos wrote this book in a.d. 165*, in the fifth generation after the 
Spanish conquest of the Andean Empire of the Four Quarters- 
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searchlight was eventually brought into action, it showed up the falsity 
of the picture that the Incaic tradition had presented; for even that por¬ 
tion of the traditional Incaic story that was not now proved false in itself 
was now proved to have been placed in a most misleadingly false per¬ 
spective. While the traditional account of the foundation of the Incaic 
Empire according to the shorter of the two irreconcilable traditional 
schemes of chronology might still be accepted as being more or less true 
as far as it went, it was now shown to be, not the alpha and omega of 
Andean history, but merely the last chapter in the story of the Andean 
Civilization’s disintegration. 

If we were to apply this Andean analogy to our interpretation of 
Egypdac history, we should find ourselves having to reckon with the 
possibility that the picture which we had accepted here so far might be 
little less mi^eading than an Incaic tradition which had been exploded 
by an archaeological bomb. The corresponding Upper Egyptian tradi¬ 
tion was, no doubt, unlikely ever to be discredited in this conclusively 
objective way, because the Delta, unlike the coastal province of the 
Andean World, was unlikely to yield up positive archaeological evidence 
of the part that it had played in history. Nevertheless, the Upper 
j^yptian tradition which, in the absence of Deltaic archaeological 
evidence, had hitherto held the field was at least impugned by the 
sensational overthrow of the Incaic tradition at the archaeologists’ hands; 
for an egocentricity that led the Incaic makers and masters of an Andean 
iinivers^ state to telescope the whole drama of Andean history into the 
single last act in which the Incas themselves happened to hold the stage 
is, as we know, a aimmon infirmity of Human Nature; and it would be 
surprising if there had been no alloy of the same human weakness in the 
character of the Upper Egyptian makers and masters of ‘the Old King¬ 
dom’ of the Two Lands. The inference to be drawn from this pre¬ 
sumption of a taint of Original Sin would be that ‘the Old Kingdom’ in 
Egyptiac history, like ‘the Empire of the Four Quarters’ in Andean 
history, might in truth have been merely the last chapter of a long story, 
or, in other words, might have been, like ‘the Empire of the Four 
Quarters’, a univer^ state in the technical sense in which that term is 
used in this Study. 

When once this idea has been suggested by the external evidence, it 
becomes manifest that there is also internal evidence which likewise 
testifies in favour of it. 

In the firet place 'the Old Kingdom’ actually was a uiuversal state in 
the literal sense of the words, inasmuch as it was an oecumenical empire 
embracing the whole domain of the Egyptiac World of the day. In the 
second place it exhibits the constitution and £thos of a universe state if 
‘totalitarianism’ is to be regarded as one of the distinctive characteristics 
of this species of polity. While ‘the Middle Empire', in which we have 
hitherto seen the Egyptiac universal state, and ‘the New Empire’, in 
which wc have seen a recrudescence of it, l»th certainly pass muster on 
this test, ‘the Old Kingdom' qualifies even more conspicuously for 
recogmtion as being another representative of the same species, con¬ 
sidering that ‘totalitarianism’ probably asserted itself more rapidly in 
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‘the Old Kingdom’ than in ‘the Middle Empire’,* and certainly went to 

? eater lengtlu in ‘the Old Kingdom' than in either ofits two successors.* 
here was no phase of Egyptiac history after the fall of ‘the Old King¬ 
dom’ in which any Pharaoh could have said ‘L’Etat, c’est moi’ with the 
same plenitude of veracity that would have animated the Early Modem 
Western Rot SoUil's celebrated words if they had been uttered by one 
of the Pyramid-Builders. In other contexts we have seen how the 
Pyramid-Builders broke the Egyptiac Society’s back,* and how the 
mark made by this inordinate abuse of power on the Egyptiac Society’s 
folk-memory bit so deep and smarted so sorely as to make it impossible 
for any of those titanic egoists’ successors ever to emulate their total 
inhumanity w-d-vu their subjects.^ In our first reading of Egyptiac his¬ 
tory we identified the catastrophe inflicted on the Egyptiac Society by 
the Pyramid-Builders with the breakdown of the Egyptiac Civilization. 
On second thoughts we might be inclined to see in it, not the first blow, 
but the coup de grdety and to look for the breakdown in some forgotten 
disaster in 'the Predynastic Age* which had passed into oblivion simply 
because the historical evidence happened to have been swallowed up in 
a Deltaic Serbonian Bog. 

On the analogy of what we know about the causes of the breakdowns 
and disintegrations of other civilizations, we might conjecture that the 
Egyptiac Civilization mined itself, like so many societies of its kind, 
through a failure to keep within bounds the destructiveness of a chronic 
warfare between parochial sovereign states;* and on this line of inter¬ 
pretation we might see in the gruesome scenes carved on the palette of 
Narmer^ a record of the knock-out blow that brought an Egyptiac Time 
of Troubles to its tardy close. The measure of the incidence of an evil 
is apt to be reflected in the scale of the price that its victims bring them¬ 
selves to pay for the sake of escaping from it; and the plenitude of the 
power that, under the regime of the Old Kingdom, was invested in a 
Pharaoh reigning on Earth as a god incarnate suggests that the suffering 
inflicted on the Egyptiac World by political disunity in a predynastic 
age of unrecorded warfare between contending parochial states w*as 
probably proportionate in its severity to the exorbitancy of the price 
which this society is known to have consented to pay in the next chapter 
of the story for an oecumenical peace which had come to be recognized 
as a necessity of Egyptiac life. 

If we were to find ourselves convinced by the argument of our present 
retractaiio of our previous interpretation of Egyptiac history, we should 

t Wilson, op. cit., pp. 45 - 47 > conjectures thst the dogma that Pharaoh was not a man, 
but was a god incarnate on Earth, was officially adopts after the establishment of the 
United Kingdom in order to ground a political union which had origioany been brought 
about b^ force upon a moral consent springing from a religious faith. He suggests that 
this insntution took root in the time of the first two dynasties. 

» See IV. iv. 40S-14. 

) See I. i. 136^ snd 141-a, snd III. iii. aiz-is. * See IV. ir. 4X3~i4. 

t In the Ister Predynastic Age of Egyptiac history, ‘Archaeology produces a gmt 
amount of arrowheads snd mace-heads, and the skeletons of the PrM^sstic Egyptians 
show an extraordinary number of broken bones. Apparently, communities hM come 
into competitive contact with other communities, so that there was already that warfare 
which btmi little sutes into larger states* (Wilson, op. cit., p. 3$). 

• See IV. iv. 502-4. 
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then have to revise that interpretation in two respects. We should have 
to suppose that ‘the Middle Empire', like ‘the New Empire*, was a 
recrudescence of a universal state, and that a phenomenon which we 
had already detected in Egyptiac history in one occurrence had actually 
occurred not merely once but twice. And we should then have to regard 
the chapter of Egyptiac history that intervened between the fall of ‘the 
Old Kingdom* and the rise of ‘the Middle Empire’ as having been, not 
a Time of Troubles following the breakdown of a civilization and ending 
in the establishment of a universal state, but an interregnum following 
the dissolution of a universal state and ending in this case, not in the 
emergence of a new civilization, but in the recrudescence of a universal 
state that had gone into dissolution without having lost its capacity to 
reconstitute itself. Such recrudescences of universal states after they had 
once gone to pieces might not represent the ‘normal’ course of History 
accormng to a standard of norm^ty based on what bad been perhaps 
the more usual denouement of the histories of the disinte^tions of 
civilizations during the five or six thousand years within which a score 
of societies of this species had been rising and falling up to date; yet it 
would not be surprising to find an additional instance of the phenomenon 
of recrudescence in an Egyptiac history which had already shown itself 
peculiar by providing the historical investigator with one specimen of 
this unusual turn of events at a later stage in its long course. When once 
we have interpreted ‘the New Empire’ as being a recrudescence of ‘the 
Middle Empire’, there is no intellectual stumbling-block to hinder us 
from similarly interpreting ‘the Middle Empire’ as ^ing a recrudescence 
of an ‘Old Kingdom’ wluch, on this revised interpretation, we should 
then identify as having been the original Egyptiac universal state. 

We have, however, still to ask ourselves whether a view of 'the Old 
Kingdom’s’ role in Egyptiac history that is suggested by the deification 
of an oecumenical Phamoh and by material evidences of the previous 
ravages of warfare in a Late Predynastic Age is compatible wi^ all the 
phenomena that have to be taken into account in an appreciation of a 
period of Egyptiac history extending from the date of the unification of 
Low'er Egypt with Upper Egypt under the First Dynasty to the dis¬ 
solution of ^e United Kingdom imder the Sixth Dynasty. In the survey 
of other oecumenical empires from which our concept of a universal 
state has been derived, we have found that one of the outstanding 
features of this institution is a negative one. The dominant minority that 
has pieced together, in a universal state, the fragments of a society that 
has been broken up by the same dominant minority’s fratricidal strife 
in a foregoing Time of Troubles is conspicuously destitute of the 
creativity whidt, before the breakdown, has been displayed by its pre¬ 
decessors when they have been leading the rank-and-file by the per¬ 
suasive arts of Orpheus instead of dr^ooning them with a Prussian 
drill-sergeant’s rod.* If there is any creative activity in the body social 
of a disintegrating society in its universal state, this i^es its appearance 
among the Internal Proletariat; it works from below upward; and, if 
the Dominant Minority is ever stirred by this fresh breath of life, it 

* See IV. iv. i»2-3i. 
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yields to it grudgingly and late in the day. Does the record of an Egyptiac 
dominant minority conform to this pattern of behaviour in the Age of 
‘the Old Kingdom’? If the first two dynasties in the history of an 
Egyptiac United Kingdom had been followed immediately by the Fifth 
and Sixth, we could have certified that, on the test of the dominant 
minority’s being destitute of creativity, ‘the Old Kingdom’ would have 
qualified for classification as a universal state; but the performance of 
the Third and Fourth Dynasties—which has, of course, likewise to be 
taken into account—does not fit into this picture. 

At first sight, indeed, it might look as if the First and Second 
Dynasties, too, were convicted of creativity by the sudden epiphany, at 
the inauguration of the United ICingdom, of an Egyptiac script at an 
advanced stage of development.’ This invention, without wUch the 
problem of administering an oecumenical empire on the scale of the 
Egyptiac United Kingdom might well have been insoluble, must have 
been the fruit of a creative activity of a high potency at some time and 
place, but the creative act will not be debited to the Thinites’ account. 
While, in the absence of records from the Delta, it is no more possible 
to prove than it is to disprove that the Egyptiac script was an indepen* 
dent invention of the people of Lower Egypt in the predynastic days 
before the political unification of the two lands, there is the alternative 
possibility that the idea of a script consisting of phonemes derived from 
pictograms may have come to the Egyptiac Society from the Stimeric 
World; for in the first place the archaeological record, as it stood in 
A.D. 1951, indicated that in Sumer the art of writing had appeared earlier 
than in Egypt and had developed gradually from nidimenta^ begin> 
nings, whereas in Egypt it seemed to have made a sudden epiphany at 
an advanced stage,* while in the second place there were certain other 
elements of culture in Egypt in the Late Predynastic and the Early 
Dynastic Age which were undisputcdly Sumeric in origin: for example, 
the cylinder seal; a panelled brick architecture; an antithetic composi¬ 
tion of groups of figures; the portrayal of composite monsters and 
animals with intertwined necks; and the use of boats of a distinctively 
Sumeric build.* These Sumeric influences, which had declared them¬ 
selves in the Egyptiac World during the last two centuries of the Pre¬ 
dynastic Age, continued to dominate the Egyptiac culture under the 
fint two dynasties;* and, though they may not be so important as to 
impugn the Egyptiac Civilization’s claim to originality,* they do absolve 
the First and Second dynasties from any imputation of creativity. 

On the other hand the Fourth Dynasty, if not the Third, is convicted 
of creativity by an apparently sudden effacement of these Sumeric 

> S«« p. 684, n. 3, above. * Se« op. dt., p. 38. 

s S<« Ibid., p. 37, and the present Study, IX. tul. 453, n. 3. 

« See Wilson, op. dt., pp. 39 and 50. 

s Wilson contends that, for some 1.800 years out of the a.eoe yean that mav have 
elapsed between the cenetis of the Merundlan predynutic culture and the eaublishment 
of t^ United Kingdom, 'the development of Egyptian culture waa internal' (op. dt. 
P> 37 )> Egypt’s 'd»t to the inSuence of Mesopotamia wu very great, but the inner 
spiritu^ urge to a new way of life was the essential factor—really the only motivating 
factor—in the great change* in the Egyptiac way of life at the tianaition from the Pre- 
dynistic Age to tho Age of 'the Old lungdom' (ibid., p. 40). 
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influences, after a reign of perhaps not less than six centuries’ duration 
according to Wilson’s chronology,' through the abrupt creation of a new 
style of culture that was distinctively Egyptiac.* The initiative in this 
burst of creative activity manifestly came from above, not from below; 
its pace seems to have been extraordinarily swift, if the speed of the 
development of Architecture is a fair sample of it;^ and this sudden 
swift advance was made on a broad front: in the provinces of Medical 
Science^ and the Philosophy of Religion® as well as in the visual arts. 
In the province of Architecture, which was the master art of the time 
and place, 

‘this sudden development seems to have been entirely native within 
Egypt. It was called forth by two devotions: the acceptance of the dogma 
tl^t ^e King was a god and thus deserving of a supreme offering of 
energies, and the excitement of a new adventure in Art and Technique.’* 

And, while the piling up of colossal buildings in honour of a god in* 
camate—an oecumenical monarch who was an object of worship because 
he was a guarantor of peace through unity—is something that might be 
interpreted as one of the familiar phenomena of a universal state, on a 
par with the big buildings of 'the New Empire’ of Egypt under the 
Nineteenth Dynasty and of the Roman Empire in its post*Dtocletianic 
Age,’ ‘the excitement of a new adventure in Art and Technique’ is a 
mark, not of a temporary rally in a long-drawn-out losing battle against 
the forces of social disintegration, but of an early stage of social growth. 
Moreover, the distinctive feature of the pyramids built by pharaohs of 
the Third and Fourth Dynasties, as contrasted with pyramids of a later 
age, is not the inordinate physical bulk that they have in common with 
the fallen colossus of Ram^ 11 at Thebes or with the Baths of Diocletian 
at Rome, but the beautiful exactness of w'orkmanship* that they have in 
common with the Parthenon at Athens and with the Green Mosque at 
Brusa. 

On this showing, we are bound, in reconsidering our analysis of the 
structure of Egyptiac history, to conclude that, whether or not there 
was a flowering of creativity in the Early Predynastic Age, there tm- 


i Sec WiUon, op. dt., p. viL * See ibid., pp. 39, 44, end 78. 

* Under the first two dyne^es the Egyptians were content, with one or two excep- 
tioDt, to |» on using s Sumeric building material in a Sumeric style of srchitecture, ui 
spite of the fact that in Egypt, in oontrsst to Shinar, brick was not the only bulling 
material within the architect'a reach. Though, in Egypt, ‘stone was abundant and easy 
to work’CWilson, op. dt., p. $0). ‘the first lignificant structure of stone' (ibid., p. 70) 
was the Third Dynas^ Pharaoh Dioser's Step Pyramid at Saaqiiah, and ‘the atone of 
this structure was cut into small bricks, laid as if the stone blow were mud bricks, and 
panelled in the same way as the previous brick tombs were' (p. 51). The rise from a 
Sumeroid brick architecture to tne climax of an Egypriac atone architecture in the 
Pyramid of Khufu was, by contrast, ‘astonishingly fa^ The first serious stone masonry 
may have been about 100 or 12$ years before Khufu; . . . Dioser's Step Pyranud was 
about 75 years before Khufu. In that brief span the Egyptians had learnt bow to handle 
tremendous masses of stone. . . . They abandoned the handling of stone as if it were 
brick and treated the new material for its own qualities of mass sM durability. And they 
learnt bow to finish off myriads of blocks with a periection ^t present^ a single 
unified mass’ (ibid., p. 'w). 

♦ See ibid., pp. 50-58. s See ibid., pp. 58-60. 

» Ibid-, p. 70. 1 See IV. iv. 638. 

• See Wilson, op. dt., pp. 54-55. dting Edwards, I. E. S.: Tfu Pyramids of ^pt 
(London 1947, Penguin}. 
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questionably was one in the Age of the Third and Fourth dynasties;* 
and then we shall also find ourselves further bound to conclude that, 
whether or not there was a social breakdo\('n, leading to a Time of 
Troubles, in the Late Predynastic Age preceding the establishment of 
the United Kingdom under the First Dynasty, there was unquestionably 
a breakdown after the running out of the Fourth Dynasty, and a Time 
of Troubles between this breakdown and the political reunification of 
the Egyptiac World by a Theban Mentuhotep* circa 2050 B.c. So, after 
all, we shall not find ourselves able to account for the decline and fall of 
the Old Kingdom under the Fifth and Sixth dynasties entirely as a 
belated but eventually inevitable nemesis of wounds indicted by the 
Egyptiac Society on its own body in an age before a temporary reprieve 
had been won for it by the First Dynasty’s feat of imposing an oecumeni¬ 
cal peace. We shall have to find the chief cause of this decline and fall 
where we have found it in earlier passages in this Study,’ and that is in 
the egotism which was the dark reverse side of the Pyramid-Builders’ 
dazzling creativity; for this egotism brought in its train a nemesis that 
worked itself out in the full light of history. 

The official concentration of political power in the hands of a Pharaoh 
whose practical capacity to transact business could not in truth surpass 
the limits of the ordinary human nature of this bogus god found its 
nemesis in a decentralization of {>ower, de facto, which Pharaoh might 
ignore but found himself impotent to arrest. The expenditure of an 
economic surplus—acquired by a politically united Egyptiac Society 
through the corporate achievement of systematically reclaiming a Nilotic 
jungle-swamp—upon building the Pyramids, and then setting apart lavish 
assignments of land revenues for the maintenance of successive Pharaohs’ 
mortuary cults, found its nemesb in an economic breakdown that con¬ 
jured penury out of abundance. The dedication of 'a new adventure in 
Art and Technique’ to the perpetuation of a life-in-death for dead 
pharaohs found its nemesis in the freezing of the living plasma of a new¬ 
born Egyptiac style of art into a rigid convention^ as swiftly as the lava 
welling out of the crater of a volcano is frozen in the act of fiowing down 
the mountain’s side. And all these divers unhappy consequences of the 
deification of a human ruler eventually stung Egyptian hearts into a 
moral revolt against the injustice of a r^me of privilege that had been 


' The CAUM of thl* flowering in thit age was atUl a myatery at the time of writing. 
Wilton, in op. cit., p. 6t, raisea the queationa: ‘Did a new government bring into being 
new ruling claaaea and therefore new aocial classes? Did a single government, controlling 
the land from the Pint Cataract to the Mediterranean, so improve the economic standard 
of the nation that there was a newly rich class and a nouble increase in population? 
These are highly important questions, but we cannot answer any of them.' Vet, while 
these questions remained unanswerable apropos of the history of an Egyptiac ‘Old 
Kingdom’, they could be answered in the affirmative apropos of a Roman Empire in 
Hellenic history and of a Han Empire in Sinic history, and it could be reported that, in 
those two cases, in which the answers to Dr. Wilson's questions were known, a prima 
facie promising conjunction of political uni^r with economic development had not 
availed to kindle a new flame of creative a^vicy. 

* See Drioton, fi.. tnd Vandier, J.: L'Egypt* (Paris 1946, Presses Umversitaires de 
France), pp. 271-3: Winlock, H. E.: Th» Ris* and Pall of tht Middle Kingdom in ThAes 
(New York 1947. Macmillan), pp. 22-32. 

> See I. L 136^ and iai-*, and Ilf. iii. 212-15. 

< On this point, see Wilson, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 
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carried to monstrous lengths. In its moral atmosphere the anarchic 
chapter of Egyptiac history between the dissolution of *the Old King¬ 
dom’ and the establishment of ’the Middle Empire’ is much more 
reminiscent of the Time of Troubles between the breakdown of the 
Hellenic Civilization and the establishment of the Roman Empire than 
it is of the interregnum between the dissolution of the Roman Empire 
and the emergence of Christian Hellenistic societies affiliated to the 
Hellenic Civill^tion. 

In view of these well-authenticated positive &cts, we must abide by 
our original finding that, in the structure of Egyptiac history, the Age 
of the Pyramid-Builders is an authentic age of growth, in spite of its 
being an episode in the life of an 'Old Kingdom’ which bears marks of 
being the universal state of a disintegrating society. We must recognize, 
in fact, that 'the Old Kingdom’ is enigmatically Janus-faced. 



X. B (ii) (a), ANNEX IV 

THE RELATION, IN RENAISSANCES OF UNI¬ 
VERSAL STATES, BETWEEN EFFECTIVENESS 
OF EVOCATION AND DEGREE OF GEOGRA¬ 
PHICAL DISPLACEMENT 

In a preceding Annex to this chapter,* in which we have compared the 
renaissances of the Sinic and Hellenic universal states, we have found 
that the renaissance of the Sinic universal state in the main body of the 
Far Eastern World was remarkably more effective than was the renais¬ 
sance of the Hellenic universal state in either Western or Orthodox 
Christendom, and also that, as between these two renaissances of the 
Roman Empire in the histories of the two Christian Hellenistic civiliza¬ 
tions, its renaissance in the shape of an East Roman Empire in the main 
body of Orthodox Christendom fell less far short than its renaissance in 
the sliape of a Holy Roman Empire in the West fell short of the standard 
of effectiveness set by the renaissance of the Ts’in and Han Empire in 
the shape of the Sui and T’ang Empire. These finding surest, as far 
as they go—and they are, of course, based on a consideration of only 
three cases—that the effectiveness of the evocation of an antecedent 
society’s universal state varies in direct ratio with the tenacity of the 
original universal state in surviving, or with its persistence in rallying, 
during the death agonies of the moribund society of which it was a tardy 
politic embodiment, and in inverse ratio with the degree of the geo¬ 
graphical displacement of the domain of the affiliated civilization, In 
whose history the renaissance takes place, from the domain of its defunct 
predecessor. 

In Sinic and Far Eastern history the dissolution of the Posterior Han 
Empire at the turn of the second and third centuries of the Christian 
Era was cphemerally retrieved during the years a.d. 280-317 by a 
reunion of the whole of its former territory under the rule of ‘the United 
Tsin’; and, when, thereafter, a nascent Far Eastern Society emerged 
out of a post-Sinic interregnum, its domain was virtually coextensive 
with its Sinic predecessor’s, even though, within this domain, the Yellow 
River Basin, which had been the Sinic Civilization’s cradle, was now 
rivalled in importance by a Yangtse Basin which had been incorporated 
into the Sinic World only in the course of its Time of Troubles and its 
universal state. In Hellenic and Orthodox Christian history a Roman 
Empire which had dissolved at the turn of the fourth and centuries 
of the Christian Era in the West survived till the turn of the sixth and 
seventh centuries in the central and eastern provinces with a tenacity 
comparable to the persistence of a temporarily dissolved Sinic universal 
state in reconstituting itself for a further spell under the auspices of the 
United Tsin. On the other hand the domain of the Orthodox Christian 
Society that emerged thereafter out of a post-Hellenic interregnum, 

* On pp. 649-81, »bove. 
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unlike the domain of the Far Eastern Society, was not coextensive with 
the domain of the antecedent society to which it was affiliated. The 
cradle of the Hellenic Civilization had been the basin of the Aegean 
Sea;* but for some two hundred years after the emergence of an Ortho¬ 
dox Christendom the whole of Continental European Greece and the 
Morea, save for a few isolated fortresses, was in the hands of pagan 
Slav interlopers, while Continental Asiatic Greece and the islands of the 
Archipelago, though they were inside the Orthodox Christian fold, were 
playing a subordinate part in the nascent civilization’s history. Orthodox 
Chnstendom’s cradle lay on the Anatolian Plateau, and the antecedent 
civilization to whose dom^ it approximately corresponded was not the 
Hellenic but the Hittite. The ordy important common ground between 
a nascent Orthodox Christendom and a pre-Alexandrine Hellas was the 
coastline and immediate hinterland of the Black Sea Straits—^above all, 
of course, an Orthodox Christian imperial capital at a Constantinople 
which h^ once been the Hellenic city-state founded by Meganan 
colonists at Byzantium. This province of the Hellenic World beyond 
the Dardanelles had, however, lain outside the original domam of Hellas 
round the Aegean, and the planting of Hellenic colonies along the coasts 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus had not begun before the turn of 
the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. 

As for the relations between the Hellenic Civilization and Western 
Christendom, the earliness of the date of the break-up of the Roman 
Empire in the West was matched by the extent of the displacement of 
the cradle of Western Christendom from the Hellenic World’s Aegean 
homeland. The cradle of Western Christendom lay in Gaul, north-west 
of the Alps and astride the Rhine, in territory that had not been in¬ 
corporated into the Hellenic World until the eve of the establishment of 
the Roman Empire; and in the early centuries of Western history the 
Mediterranean seaboard of Gaul in Provence and Languedoc, which had 
been won for Hellenism by Roman arms a century earlier than the interior 
and had been penetrated, long before that, by Hellenic influences radiating 
from Maiseilles, played no more important a part than was played in 
Orthodox Christian history by a ci-d^Hmt Roman province of Asia that 
had become the East Roman Empire’s Thracensian army-corps district. 

We have now to inquire whether the historical ‘law* which we have 
inferred from a synoptic examination of these three cases stands or falls 
if we bring into the picture the other cases known to us. In another 
context* we have classified fifteen ‘related’ civilizations*—reckoning the 
offshoots of the Far Eastern and Orthodox Christian civilizations 
separately from their main bodies—on the criterion of the degree of their 
geographical displacement from the antecedent societies to which they 
arc affiliated. Does this widening of our horizon discredit or vindicate 
our tentative ‘law’ to the effect that the evocation of the ghost of an 
antecedent civilization’s universal state in the history of an affiliated 

• See IX. viii. 419 end 711-1*. * In I. L 13a. 

* The Sinic Civilization should be added to thU list if we are right in concluding, in 
the tight the progress of archaeological discovery since the rime when the first aix 
volumea of this Study were being written, that this Sinic Society had a predecesaor in 
the shape of the Shang Culture. 
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civilization varies in its effectiveness in inverse ratio to the degree of the 
geographical displacement of the affiliated society’s cradle from its pre¬ 
decessor’s ? If we now go on to complete our survey, we shall find our 
tentative ‘law’ vindicated on the whole. 

For example, in the history of the ofhhoot of the Far Eastern Civiliza¬ 
tion in Japan, on ground lying right outside the domain of the antecedent 
Sinic Civilization, even at its widest extent, a ghost of the Sinic universal 
state that had been successfully resuscitated in the main body of the 
Far Eastern Society in the shape of the Sui and T’ang Empire was duly 
introduced into Japan Ul qiul; but, as we have seen,^ this unimagina¬ 
tively exact replica of the T’ang rdgime was too exotic a plant in Japan 
to strike root there effectively; and accordingly a resuscitation of the 
Han regime that was against nature even in China was soon reduced in 
Japan to a political facade thinly masking a free play of native Japanese 
political forces on original lines of their own. 

The offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia resembled the off¬ 
shoot of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan in lying right outside the 
geographical limits of the antecedent civilization, even at their widest; 
and here Moscow’s claim to be ‘the Third Rome'* was not belied by her 
performance so conclusively as Kyoto’s claim (if ever made) to be ‘the 
third Ch’ang Ngan’. Yet, though a Muscovite Tsardom was a more 
effective avatar of the Roman Empire than a Western ‘Holy Roman 
Empire’ ever contrived to be, the native Russian element in its ethos, 
which was the source of its vitality, made it a much less exact replica of its 
Roman model than was reproduced in an East Roman Empire which had 
retained the authentic ‘Second Rome’ to ser>'e as its own imperial capital. 

If we pass on to take a synoptic view of the tw’O Islamic societies 
afHliated to the Syriac Civilization, we shall find our ‘law’ holding good 
here again. In an Arabic Muslim World whose cradle included Syria 
itself, a reintegrated Syriac universal state, in the shape of an ’Abbasid 
Caliphate, was revived, in a beleaguered fortress which had Syria for its 
glacis and Egypt for its donjon, within less than three and a half years 
after the extinction of the original 'Abbasid Caliphate in its residual 
metropolitan territory in ‘IrSq.* On the other hand, in an Ottoman 
extension of the Iranic Muslim World into Anatolian territory that had 
not been embraced in the domain of the Syriac Civilization at any time 
since its inclusion, from 547 D.C. to 334 B.C., in the dominions of the 
Achacmenian Empire, the Caliphate enjoyed so little prestige that, as 
we have seen,* Sultan Selim I, the Ottoman conqueror who overthrew 
the Egyptian Mamluk power and annexed its dominions, never took the 
trouble to usurp the title of Caliph from the last scion of the Mamluks* 
Cairene ‘Abbasid puppets; and Istanbul’s potential claim to be ‘the 
Third Baghdad’ was not exploited by Ottoman statesmanship till the 
rapid bredt-up of the Ottoman Empire after the Great Russo-Turkish 
War of A.D. 1768-74 moved the Porte to bring its dusty title to the 
Caliphate out of its muniment room as a long-neglected political asset 
which might perhaps be used to offset the Ottoman Empire’s grievous 

» In n. ii. T5J^-9. * See VI. vu. 3 X- 40 ' 

» See VI. vii. ao. * In VI. vii. ai-37 endon p. 103. tbove. 
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losses of territory and power by helping to preserve some residue of 
Ottoman political influence over former Muslim subjects of the Porte 
who had now passed under non-Muslim rule, and to extend this in¬ 
fluence over oAer Muslims, likewise living under non-Muslim rule, 
who had never at any time been subjects of the Ottoman Empire, even 
at its widest extent. 

We can see, again, that the regime of the Kassite barbarian kings and 
their indigenous successors, in a Babylonia that was coextensive with an 
antecedent Sumeric Civili^tion’s cradle in the Land of Shinar, ran 
much truer to the type of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, which had 
been the Sumeric Civilization's universal state, than did the rdgime of 
a Hittite barbarian Empire of Khatti on an Anatolian Plateau that had 
been only on the fringe of the Sumeric World even at the Empire of 
Sumer and Akkad’s apogee. 

While our ‘law* has thus stood the test of an empirical survey so far, 
there is at least one case in which the ‘law’ seems to break down. In 
the history of a Hindu Society whose cradle was as nearly coincident 
with an antecedent Indie Civilization’s as the Far Eastern Society’s 
cradle was with an antecedent Sinic Civilization’s, we should expect to 
And some avatar of the Mauryan Empire comparable in effectiveness to 
the Sui and T’ang avatar of the Ts’in and Han Empire; but an inspec¬ 
tion of Hindu history reveals no political renaissance of the kind.’ 

As for the histories of the sister societies affiliated to the Minoan 
Civilization, we should expect an Hellenic World whose cradle partially 
coincided with the Minoan World’s to be the scene of an avatar of ‘the 
thalassocracy of Minos’ to which we should find no such effective 
counterpart in a Syriac World whose cradle lay completely outside the 
bounds of the Minoan World, even at its widest extent, save for the 
Minoan settlement at Ugarit on Ras ash-Shamrah. Actually we do find 
something that might be taken for a Syriac avatar of ‘the thalassocracy 
of Minos’ in the maritime predominance of the Phoenicians in the 
Mediterranean in the archaic age of Syriac and Hellenic history, while, 
on the other hand, no such avatar is to be found in Hellenic history. 
The thalassocracy in the Aegean Basin that was established by Athens 
in the fifth century b.c. shows no trace of having been the ghost of a dead 
Minoan universal state. This abortive Athenian first attempt at the 
creation of an Hellenic universal state shows all the signs of having been 
an original response to a contemporary challenge.^ 

On t^ showing, we must conclude that the ‘law’ which we have been 
examining in this Annex holds good in a majority of the cases in point, 
but is by no means universally valid. 

* This noo-cooformity of Hindu Htlory to our tentative ‘law* would bo ofEMt by the 
conformity of Sinie history, if the Sinic Society should prove to have been siBUated to 
a predecessor in the shape of the Shang Culture; for the cradle of the Chdu barbarians, 
wnou overcrow of the Shang Power gave the Sinic Civiliudon its opportunity for 
conuns to Uith, Uy in ‘the Country within the Passes' in the Middle &isin of the Yellow 
River (see VI. vu. 170), not within the homeland of the Shang Culture in the Lower 
Basin of the Yellow River, ^ we have noticed (on p. 68a, abov^ that the Chdu Empire 
wears the appearance of being, like the Khatti Empire and ‘the Holy Roman Empue’, 
an attempt, though a clumsy one, to resuscitate the universal state of a defunct ante¬ 
cedent civilisatioa. a See IX. viu. 43S'6 and 532-5. 
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ARE THE RELATIONS OF THE FINE ARTS 
AND THE MATHEMATICAL AND NATURAL 
SCIENCES TO THE SOCIAL MILIEU DIVERSE 
OR SIMILAR? 

In the chapter to which this Annex attaches,* we have taken, in passing, 
a synoptic glance at the relations in which three varieties of human 
activity stand respectively to a social milieu—located in some particular 
time and place—which is the held of all these three activities alike; and 
we have formed the opinion that the relation is a different one in each of 
the three cases. 

While activities in the realm of social human affairs, as exemplified 
in Politics and in Law, would manifestly be stultifying themselves if they 
did not try to provide parochial and ephemer^ solutions for socl^ 
human problems that are nothing if not local and temporary, activities 
in the realm of Non-Human Nature, as exemplified theoretically in 
Mathematics and in Natural Science and practically in Technology, 
would be stultifying themselves no less signally if they did not extend 
their view backwards and outwards beyond the narrow and fleeting 
bounds of Here and Now to take account of the whole sum of know¬ 
ledge and ‘know-how’ accessible to their professors and practitioners. 
On the other hand, the Fine Arts, as exemplified in Literature and in the 
Visual Arts, enjoy a relative freedom from the trammels of Time and 
Space in virtue of their source in the subconscious abyss of the Psyche; 
for ‘the Primordial Images’ which the Arts translate into the temporary 
and local symbolism of some particular social milieu had known 'no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning',* during the five or six thousand 
years within which human societies of the species labelled 'civilizations’ 
had been coming and going down to the time of writing, half-way 
through the twentieth century of the Christian Era; and therefore the 
oracles, drawn from this unvarying subterranean source, which it was 
the mission of the Fine Arts to deliver to intelligences and wills domiciled 
in the kaleidoscopic social milieux on Life’s coiiscious volitional surface, 
were not only independent of the particular Here and Now in which any 
system of government or law was bound to be imprisoned, but were 
likewise free from the hardly less narrow confines of a cumulative 
intellectual inheritance which was the social prison-house of Mathe¬ 
matics, Natural Science, and Technology. 

In the history of Modem Western thought the difference between 
the respective relations of the Fine Arts and the Mathematical and 
Natural Sciences to the social milieu was brought out in the course of 
the seventeenth-century controversy in France and England over the 
respective merits of ‘the Ancients’ (i.e. the creators and exponents of 

* Jm. 1. X7. 


> Pp. 48-82 above. 
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the Hellenic culture, seen through the medium of the surviving works 
of Classical Greek and Latin literature and art) and ‘the Modems’ (i.e. 
the representatives of a Western culture in transition from its Early 
Modem to its Late Modem phase). Both parties to this debate perceived 
that the Fine Arts were, for some reason,* exempt from the necessity— 
or debarred from the opportunity—of progressing by a process of 
cumulative growth which was the servitude—or privilege—of Mathe¬ 
matics, Natural Science, and Technology; and the more temperate and 
judicious spirits among the champions of the Modems’ cause made a 
virtue of conceding this point to their opponents. It was frankly ad¬ 
mitted by Fontenclle, for example, in Vne Digression sur les Aiteiens et 
Us Modemes-} 

‘Pour ce qui est de r£loquence et de la PoSsie, qui sont le sujet de la 
principale contestation entre les Anciens et les Modemes .. . Je croi que 
les Anciem en ont pO atteindre la perfection, pareeque ... I’Hoquence et 
la Poiste ne demandent qu’un certain nombre de vfles assez bom 4 , par 
rapport k d’autres arts, et elle[s] dependent principalement de la vivacity 
de rimaginadon.) Or les hommes peuvent avoir amasse en peu de siicles 
un pent nombre de vtles, et la vivacity de I’imaginadon n’a pas besoin 
d’une longue suite d’expiriences, ni d’une grande quandti de rigles pour 

avoir toute la perfection dont elle est capable-^mme I’^oquence et 

la Poteie sont assez bom^, il faut qu’il y ait un temps oh elles soient 
portdes k leur demikre perfection, et jc tiens que, pour I’l^loquence et 
pour THistoire, ce terns a €U le slide d’Auguste. Je n’imagine rien au 
dessus de Ciceron et de Titelive. Ce n’est pas qu’ils n’ayent leurs ddfauts, 
mais je ne crois pas qu’on puisse avoir moins de defauts avec autant de 
grandes quaiitez, et Ton sait assez que e’est la seule maniire dont on 
puisse dire que les hommes soient padaits sur quelque chose. . .. 

‘Mais la Phisique, la Mededne, les Mathematiques sont composies 
d’un nombre infini de vues, et dependent de la justesse du raisonnement, 
qui $e perfectionne avec une extreme lenteur, et se perfecdonne toOJours. 
II faut mime souvent qu’elles soient aidies par des experiences que le 
hazard seul fait naitre, et qu’il n’amene pas k point nomme. II est evident 
que tout cela n’a point de dn, et que les demiers phisiciens ou mathe- 
madciens devronc naturellement 2tre les plus habiles.’* 

The same concession to the claims of the Ancients in the realm of 
the Fine Arts was made by the ablest of the English champions of the 
Modems, William Wotton, in his Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning.^ 

* The autonomy on the social plane which the Fine Arts enjoyed in wtue of their 
source in the subconicioua abyss of the Psyche was diving inmittvely by the Modem 
Wesiem thinken of that generation more than two hundred years before ‘the Collective 
Subconscious’ wss discovered empirically by the cumulative intellectual labours of 
Modem Western Science. 

* First edition, January 1688 (sec Bury, J. B.: The Idea of Pregrett (London 1924, 
Macmillan), p. tei). 

s Pontenellc's ‘limited number of ideas within a narrow horizon’ which are animated 
by ‘the liveliness of the Imagination’ arc synonyms, in non-technical phraseology, for 
Jung’s *Priiaordial imagea'.—A.J.T. 

* Fontenelle, B. le B. de: PcAies Pattorales, avee un Trcnti tur la Nature de lEglogue 
et une DigTositm tur let Anciens et les Modernes, 4th ed. (Amsterdam 1716, Etienne 
Rofer), pp. 144, 140, 143-4. and 140. 

* See the second edition (London 1697, Leake), pp. 23-24. 'The first edition of Wot¬ 
ton s book eras published in A.O. 1694. 
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The consensus on this point between the victorious advocates of the 
case for the Modems and their discomfited opponents might have been 
expected to have settled this question, at least, definitively. Yet, between 
the close of this seventeenth-century Kulturkampf and the rime at 
which this Study was being written, some 250 years later, the con- 
trove^ over this issue had been reopened again from two sides. On the 
one side Oswald Spengler, in a work published on the morrow of the 
War of A.D, 1914-18, had put forward the thesis that Mathematics, 
Natural Science, and Technology, notwithstanding their proud preten¬ 
sions to be objective, were in fact just as much at the mercy of the 
influences and exigencies of diverse social milieux as any activities in the 
realm of social human affairs.* On the other hand, Shelley* had won 
Bury’s applause* for having resuscitated a suggestion—thrown out tenta- 
rively, in the course of the seventeenth-century debate, by Charles 
Perrault, but not taken up by such circumspect advocates of the Modems’ 
cause as Fontenelle and Wotton—that the Fine Arts did, after all, 
pro^essively improve in the same fashion as Mathematics, Science, and 
Technology. 

Spengler’s thesis was enunciated by its author in characteristically 
dogmatic language: 

’There is not and cannot be any such thing as Number-in-Itself. There 
is a plurality of worlds of numbers because there is a plurality of civiliza¬ 
tions. . . . Tlie notion of a universally valid Science which is true for all 
civilizations is an illusion.'^ 

The grain of truth in these misleadingly unqualified statements is the 
fact that each particular historical way of life or culture is in some sense 
a whole whose parts are sensitively and subtly interdependent. This 
truth has presented itself to us forcibly in our study of encounters 
between societies that are one anothers’ contemporaries.® We have found 
that, when some single element in one culture is modified by the impact 
of another culture, the effects of this modification of the assaulted culture 
in one point are apt to spread through the entire body social and to make 
themselves felt at points which might seem, at first sight, to have no 
connexion with the point in which the change has been introduced first. 
This intimate interdependence has proved, in the light of such con¬ 
vincing evidence, to be so characteristic a feature of the structure of 
Human Society that it would indeed be surprising if one particular 
group of activities, represented by Mathematics, Natural Science, and 
Technology, should turn out to be entirely unaffected by a tendency 
that appears to be one of the general 'laws’ of social life; and we may 
find ourselves able to come to an understanding with Spengler when 
we catch him slipping out of his pontifical vestments and condescending 
to explain to us that the distinctive quality of each individual civilization, 
on which he has been insisting, is to be interpreted, not as an absolute 

* See the passage quoted in III. iii. 380-4. 

* In bit Introduction to Th* fUvolt of Islam. 

* In Tht Idta of Progrtss, p. 144. 

* Spengler, O.: Dtr UnU^att^ dts Abtndlandts, vol. i (Munich Beck), pp. 85 

and 532, quoted in this Study ibid. * See IX. viii, passim. 
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difference of essence, but as a gradational difference of emphasis, habitus^ 
or penchant.* 

We can, for example, a^e with Spcngler in holding that the pre¬ 
dominant penchant that gives a particular culture its ^tinctive style 
may impart to all the men and women who have be^ brought up in the 
atmosphere of that culture, whatever the native psychic orientation of 
each individual may happen to be, a uniform inclination either towards 
or away from the mathematical, scientific, and technological approach 
to life, or, short of that, may at least incline them, within the bounds of 
this broad field of activity in the realm of Non-Human Nature, to 
address themselves to one branch of Mathematics, Science, or Tech¬ 
nology rather than to another. In this sense and within these limits it 
may be true, as Spengler contends,* that the 'ApolUnean' spirit of an 
Hellenic upbringing would foster a static-minded Weltanschauung which, 
in the province of Mathematics, would find its most congenial expres¬ 
sion in Geometry, whereas the ‘Faustian’ spirit of a Western upbringing 
would foster a dynamic-minded Wehanschauung which, within the same 
mathematical field of intellectual activity, would find its most congenial 
expression in Algebra and the Calculus. But of course, in assenting to 
this more judiciously formulated version of Spengler’s proposition, we 
are admitting nothing beyond the indisputable facts that ffiere are diverse 
schools or fashions of education (in the widest meaning of that word) 
and that the uniform impress of any such educational habitas is bound 
to leave its mark on all individual human beings whose fate it may be to 
be put through that particular cultural mill, even when the penchant of 
the society into which a particular individual happens to have been born 
is at variance with that individual’s native personal bent. In admitting 
this much, we are not commitring ourselves to the nonsense implicit in 
the pontifical version of Spengler's thesis, in which the philosopher- 
hierophant goes so far as to assert that 'there is not and cannot be any 
such thing as Number-in-itself’ and that ‘the notion of a universally 
valid Science ... is an illusion’. 

It would, indeed, be as fantastic to suggest that Geometry and the 
Calculus are diverse, alternative, and incompatible systems of Mathe¬ 
matics as it would be reasonable to say that these are different aspects of 
one identical object of mathematical study that can properly be called 
‘Number-in-ItselfWe may go on to obs^c that the several provinces 
of this realm of Mathematical Science have been opened up at different 
times and places by divers members of a single mathematical fraternity 
whose choices of their particular fields of mathematical research have 
been always infiuenced, and sometimes virtually determined, by a mental 
penchant or habitus imparted to the individual mathematician by his 
social milieu. In going thus far, however, we must be careful to steer 
clear of the nonsense that Spengler makes of his own thesis when he 
propounds it in its extreme form; for Spengler is manifestly flying in 
the fece of the facts when he suggests that a pioneer in the realm of 
Mathematics cannot occupy the whole kingdom simultaneously, but 

» &e Spengler, op. dt, voL i, p. xs6, quoted in this Study in III. iu. 383-4. 

* Ibid., pp. 380-3, quoted in III. iit. 380-9. 
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must evacuate the province of Euclidean Geometry as the price of ^ain» 
ing an entry into the province of a Cartesian Calculus, or alternatively 
must renounce all hope of mastering the Calculus if he is unwilling to 
relinquish his hold upon Geometry. 

The divers provinces of Mathematics, Natural Science, and Techno¬ 
logy that have been successively conquered by the Collective Intellect 
of Mankind do not stand to one another in the same relation as the 
divers systems of government or law that succeed one another in the 
history of a human society. A new ministry, new ruler, new dynasty, 
new regime, or new state cannot come into power without replacing a 
predecessor; a new law cannot be enacted without abrogating the law 
previously in force on the same subject. In short, successivdy estab¬ 
lished political and legal institutions cannot coexist side by side. They 
are mutually exclusive because they are incompatible, and they are 
incompatible because each of them has, as we have seen, to be geared to 
the particular circumstances of some local and temporary soaal situa¬ 
tion. There is no room in the dimension of social life for more than 
one such situation at a time, and therefore there is no room there, either, 
for more than one institution at a time, since every institution's raison 
d'itre is to provide a solution for some social problem here and now. 
Thus, on the plane of social affairs, all human experience testifies 
with one accord that 

Time, like an ever rolling stream, 

Bears all its sons away; 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day.* 

But a 'law of Sin and Death’,* which reigns inexorably in this social 
human realm of government, legislation, and the rest, has no dominion 
over the abstract non-human realm of Mathematics. In the struggle for 
mastery between Time and Man in this bloodless intellectual arena, 
Man has succeeded in making Time Man’s servant instead of allowing 
Time to make Man Time's victim. The monument of Man’s victory 
over Time here is a Collective Human Intellect’s cumulative achieve¬ 
ment ; and this exception to Time’s rule, which Watts overlooked and 
Spengler ignored, had long since been divined by Fontenelle and been 
noted by Gibbon. 

’The Mathematics are distinguished by a peculiar privilege that, in the 
course of ages, they may always advance and can never recede.’’ 

If we are right in thinking that we have now disposed of Spengleris 
contention that Mathematics are subject to the same law of sodal 
relativity as social human affairs,* we may now go on to examine 
Perrault’s contention that the Fine Arts are subject to the same law of 
cumulative growth as Mathematics. 

< Watts, ime, quoted in I. i. 459. 

* Rom. viii. 2. 

’ Gibbon, Edward; Tfu HitUtry of tht DtcUnt and Fall th« Roman Empire, chap. lii. 

* Thia thesia of Spengler’s receives abort shrift at CoUingwood'a hands (see CoUing- 
wood. R. G.: The Idea of History (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Press), pp. 225-6). 
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While Pcrrault* anticipated Fontcnelle and Wotton in conceding that 
the general superiority which the champions of the Modems’ cause 
claimed for ‘the Modems’ over ‘the Ancients’ might not be demonstrable 
in the provinces of Poetry and Eloquence, he made this concession 
expressly ‘for the sake of peace’* and perceptibly against the grain; for 
Perrault himself was a poet; and, though his poetry was doomed to be 
judged inferior by all standards, whether ‘Modem’ or ‘Ancient’, he was 
vain enough to &ncy that he had a personal stake in the question of the 
relative merits of ‘the Modems’ and ‘the Ancients’ in the field of his 
own art. His advocacy of the Modems’ cause in the domain of the Fine 
Arts was therefore not altogether disinterested, and his argument, in¬ 
genious though it might bc,^ was eventually exploded by one of the 
twentieth-century Western scientific achievements of a progress which, 
in the field of Science, was to vindicate Perrault’s championship of the 
Modems in the act of confuting the seventeenth-century Western poet 
on the particular issue which he had most at heart. 

Perrault’s argument ran as follows: 

'Pourquoy, voul6s-vous . . . que I’Eloquence et la Poisie n’ayent pas 
eu besoin d’autant de siecles pour se perfectionner que la Physique et 
I’Astronomie ? Le comr de I’homme qu’il faut connoistre pour le per¬ 
suader et pour luy plaire, est il plus aise k penetrer que les secrets de la 
Nature, et n’a-t-il pas de tout temps est6 regard^ comme le plus creux de 
tous les abisroes, o^i Ton dicouvre tous les jours quelque chose de nouveau, 
et dont il n’y a que Dieu seui qui puisse sonder toute la profondeur? .. . 
Je pourrois vous faire voir ce que j’avancc cn examinant toutes les pas¬ 
sions Tune apr^ I’autre, et vous convaincre qu’il y a mille sentimens 
delicats sur chacune d’clles dans les ouvrages de nos auteurs, dans leurs 
traitez de morale, dans leurs tragedies, dans leurs romans, et dans leurs 
pieces d’eloquence, qui ne se rencontrent point ches les Andens. Dans 
les seules tragedies de ^meille i] y a plus de pens6es fines et delicates sur 
I’ambition, sur la vengeance, sur la jdousie, qu’il n’y en a dans tous des 
livres de I'antiquiti.’* 

These were Perrault’s grounds for his contention that there might be 
a possibility of cumulative achievement in Poetry as well as in Mathe¬ 
matics; and, if there had been any cogency in the minor Modem 
Western poet’s case, his suit would have been won for him by the 
posthumous support that he received from one of the immortals. In 
reflecting on the sources of his own inspiration, Shelley once observed* 
that he had found ‘common sources of those elements which it is the 
province of the poet to embody and combine’ in ‘the beautiful and 
majestic scenery of the Earth’ and in ‘the poetry of Ancient Greece and 

* Pemult, Ch.: PardeUe da Ancient et des Modena enuqm R^arde la Arts et Us 
Sciences (Pam 168S-96, Coignard, 4 Pam). 

* 'Noua condurona, ti \'ous Tavea agreabla, que dans tous les arts et dant toutes les 
sciences, 4 la reser%'e de rEloquencc et de la PoSsie, lea Modems torn de beaucoup 
st^rieun aux Ancient, conune je cro^ I’avoir prouvd sulRsanunent, et qu ’4 regard de 
I’Eloquenee et de la PoSsie, quoy qu'U o'y sic aucune raison d’en juger sutremenc, il 
£auc pour le bien de lepsix ne nen decider sur cet article* (Perrault, op. cit.. Part iv, 
Cinquidne et Dernier Dialogue, pp. 3M-3). 

) A stunmary of it will be found in nury, The Idea of Progreu, pp. 86-87. 

« Perrault, op. cit.. Part ii, Troistime Dialogue, pp. 29-31. Cp. p. 294 and Part iti, 
Quatri^me Dialogue, pp. 23, 155^1 and 270 . 

* In his Introduction to The Revolt of IsUm, composed in 1817. 
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Rome and Modem Italy and our own country’, which had been to him, 
’like External Nature, a passion and an enjoyment’; and this personal 
experience suggested to Shelley’s mind that 

*in this sense there may be such a thing as perfectibility in works of 
fiction, notwithstanding the concession, often made by the advocates of 
human improvement, that perfectibility is a term applicable only to 
Science.’* 

In endorsing a suggestion which Shelley had thus thrown out in 
passing, Bury drew out the implications of Shelley’s argument in the 
following terms: 

'In other words, all the increases of human experience from age to age, 
all the speculative adventures of the Intellect, provide the artist in each 
succeeding generation with more abundant sources for aesthetic treat¬ 
ment. As years go on, Life in its widest sense offers more and more 
materials "which it is the province of the poet to embody and combine". 
This is evidently true; and would it not seem to follow that Literature is 
not excluded from participating in the common development of Civilisa¬ 
tion?’* 

Bury's expansion of Shelley’s argument is a legitimate interpretation 
of Shelley’s words which would assuredly have been certified as correct 
by the poet himself if he could have lived to read Bury’s book. Yet, in 
invoking Poetry in the same breath as External Nature, and describing 
their effect on his soul as being ’passion’ and ’enjoyment’, Shelley was 
unconsciously testifying that the sources of the Wild West Wind that 
was his tempestuous inspiration were, not ‘the speculative adventures 
of the Intellect’, but ‘the Eternal Deep’ from whose Primordial Images 
Wordsworth derived his intimations of Immortality. From the same 
testimony it could be divined that the tale of the years that it had taken 
‘Life in its widest sense’ to accomplish Psyche’s task of accumulating the 
‘materials’ for the fund of experience on which every inspired poet drew 
amounted to an aeon of an utterly different order of magnitude from the 
brief span of some twenty-six centuries or thereabouts that was the 
extent of Shelley’s own ^ronological distance from the anonymous 
authors of an Homeric Greek Epic which was the chronologically re¬ 
motest poetry wthin Shelley’s conscious ken. The ’passion’ and ’enjoy¬ 
ment’ that were kindled in Shelley’s soul by the works of his brother 
poets did not find their fuel in any ‘increases of human experience’ 
during the few thousand years within which a few representatives of the 
recently created species of Human Society labelled ‘civilizations’ had 
been rising and falling. It would be as fantastic to look for the sources 
of any great poet’s inspiration there as it would be to fancy that a blast¬ 
furnace could have been stoked with the contents of a charcoal-burner’s 
basket. ‘The visionary gleam’ of which the poet catches his beatific 
glimpse in External Nature and in the poetry of his brother poets alike 
is the glow of a spiritual fire fed by mighty coal-seams that have been 
slowly compacted in the womb of Mother Earth out of the debris of 
forests deeply buried there countless ages ago. 


< Shelley, ibid., in a footnote. 


* Bury, Tfu Idta af Progress, p. 124. 
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A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone. 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising Sun. 

No doubt, in God’s sight, the aeons in which the human historian has 
to reckon the longevity of the Human Psyche’s primordial abyss will 
approach no nearer than the brief annals of recorded human history to 
being comparable with an Eternity with which all Time is incommen¬ 
surate and into which none of God’s creatures can ever enter without 
being first transfigured by God’s grace; yet it is neither inaccurate nor 
impious to ascribe a godlike timelessness to a subconscious underworld 
of the Psyche that is merely one of God’s creatures, when we find our¬ 
selves impotent to plumb the thoughts of ‘the human heart by which 
we live’, or to compass the range of ‘an eye that hath kept watch o’er 
Man’s mortality’, by applying to Sic Primordial Images the yard-measure 
of the Intellect. The surface of a planet which in God’s sight may loom 
no larger than an oraz^e would appear to be of an inJ&nitely vast extent 
to the mind of any human surveyor who set out to measure the Earth’s 
circumference wiA a measuring-rod of the dimensions of a match. 

If these considerations move us to reject Perrault's thesis as well as 
Sj^gleris, we shall be confirmed in our acceptance of Fontenelle’s and 
Gibbon’s thesis that it is the privilege of Mathematics, Natural Science, 
and Technology to be capable of progress on a Timc-sc^e set by the pace 
of the conscious Intellect, and the privilege of the Fine Arts to be 
exempt from a servitude to Time which is the price of a capacity for 
cumulative achievement. We shall also be able to repay part or our debt 
to Fontenelle by underpinning his intuition with one of the empirical 
discoveries made by Science in the course of its progress between Fon- 
tenellc’s day and ours. For, within the quarter of a century that had 
elapsed between the year in which Bury had endorsed Shelley’s tenutive 
approval of Pemult’s argument and the year in which the present lines 
were being imttcn, Jung had demonstrated that the Fine Arts draw 
their inspiration from creative depths of subconscious experience at 
which, on the Intellect’s Lilliputian scale of time-reckoning, there *is no 
vanableriess, neither shadow of turning’,* in the ageless pr^ences of the 
Primordial Images. 


‘ Jm. L 17. 
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'CLASSICAL’ LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 

The most striking point about the usage of any language or literature 
that has been canonized as ‘classical’ is that it is not the mother tongue 
of any of the members of the society in which it is being cultivated in 
virtue of having been given this status; and this salient feature of ‘the 
classics’ is as characteristic as it is prominent; for a ‘classical’ language 
or literature is ex hypothesi a ‘dead’ one which has been brought back to 
life artificially through the deliberate and selfconscious cultural achieve* 
meat of a renaissance. 

In the polyglot population of the Western World, for example, there 
was no people whose mother tongue was Ancient Greek or Latin at 
the time of the literary renaissance of Hellenism at the beginning of 
the Modern Age of Western hbtory. The Romance-speaking Western 
peoples, whose mother tongues were derived from Latin as a matter of 
philological ^t, were just as incapable of understanding, speaking, or 
reading Latin by the light of nature as were their fellow Westerners 
whose mother tongues were twigs of the Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, or 
Letto-Lithuanian branches of the Indo-European family of languages; 
and those Western peoples whose non-Indo-European mother tongues 
—Basque, Magyar, Estonian, and Finnish—had not even the remotest 
linguistic affinity with either Latin or Greek showed no less enthusiasm 
than was shown by their Indo-European-speaking neighbours for a 
revival of the study of the Hellenic literature in the original Greek, as 
well as in an imitative Latin, which became one of the common cultural 
enterprises of the Western peoples in and after the fifteenth century of 
the Christian Era. 

The same point comes out in a survey of the currency of other classical 
languages and literatures in other societies. In an Arabic Muslim World 
a Classical Arabic language and literature were cultivated by peoples 
whose mother tongues were varieties of the Berber form of Hamitic 
speech, as well as by those whose mother tongues were dialects of a 
current vernacular Arabic. In an Iranic Muslim World both a Classical 
Arabic and a Classical Persian language and literature were cultivated 
by peoples whose mother tongues were members of the Turkish and 
Indo-Aryan families, as well as by peoples whose mother tongues were 
Irano-Aryan vernaculars linguistic^y akin to Classical Persian. In a 
Hindu World a Classical San^rit language and literature were cultivated 
by Indians whose mother tongues were members of the Tamil and other 
non-Indo-European families, as well as by Indians whose mother 
tongues were Indo-Aryan vernaculars of Sanskrit origin. In a Far 
Eastern World a Classical Sinic language which had been standardized 
(for the eye, though not for the tongue and ear) by Ts’in She Hwang-ti, 
the founder of the Sinic universal state, and which had consequently 
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become the exclusive vehicle for conveying the Confucian classics, was 
cultivated, as the key to the classical literature which it enshrined, by 
peoples whose mother tongues were Korean and Japanese, as well as by 
TCoples whose mother tongues belonged, as Annamese belonged, to the 
Sino-Siamese family, or were actually derived, as the latter-day Chinese 
spoken vernaculars were, from the particular language belonging to the 
Chinese branch of the Sino-Siamese family which had been canonized 
as ‘classical’. 

When we extend our survey to languages and literatures that were 
cultivated as ‘classical’ by civilizations of the second generation, the same 
picture presents itself again. In a Babylonic World Classical Sumer¬ 
ian language and literature, like their Classical Greek counterparts in the 
Modem Western World, were cultivated by peoples whose diverse 
mother tongues—in this case, Semitic, Elamite, and Urartian—had in 
common the single negative characteristic of having no affinity with the 
language that had been canonized as ‘classical’; and the Classical Akka¬ 
dian language and literature, that were parasites on the Sumerian as the 
Latin were on the Ancient Greek, were cultivated, side by side with the 
Sumerian, by the non-Scmitic-speaking Elamite and Urartian peoples 
of the Babylonic World as well as by the speakers of Babylonian and 
Assyrian Semitic vernaculars of Akkadian origin. The same Classical 
Sumerian and Classical Akkadian languages and literatures were like¬ 
wise cultivated in a polyglot Hittite World w'hose peoples’ Asianic and 
Indo-European mother tongues had no affinity with either Sumerian or 
Akkadian. We may also observe that in the corpse of an Egyptiac body 
social which was ^vanized into a long-drawn-out life-in-death by the 
repeated stimulus of successive stabs administered by a series of alien 
intruders—Hyksos, Assyrians, Persians, Hellenes—a Classical Egyptian 
language and literature were cultivated, until the advent of Christianity, 
not only by latter-day Egyptians whose mother tongue was of Classical 
Egyptian origin, but also by Libyans whose mother tongue belonged to a 
difierent branch of the Hamitic family and by polyglot Ethiopians among 
whom an earlier Hamitic-speaking stratum of popu^tion had beei^artly 
submerged imdcr successive waves of invaders from the heart of Tropi¬ 
cal Africa whose mother tongues w'ere not akin to Classic Egyptian 
even remotely.* 

Thus, wherever we find any language or literature being cultivated as 
classical, we almost invariably’ also find that it is current in this clas¬ 
sical usage among people who do not speak this language, or any lan¬ 
guage derived from it, as their mother tongue. Yet this trait, though 
^most invariably present, is nevertheless not a distinctive hall-mark that 
can be taken as ^e differentia of languages and literatures that have 
become ‘classical’; for there are other categories, besides, in which the 
self-same feature presents itself. Lingue francke,^ the officid languages of 

* See II. ii. x 14-15. 

* 'Inveritbly* bu to be qualified by 'almoet*, in view of the &ct thit, in Orthodox 
Christendom, the revival and cultivation of Andent Greek u a classical langiuge was 
virtually confined to Modem-Greek-speaking Orthodox Christians. A peasCble explana¬ 
tion of this exception to what seems to be the general rule is ofiTered on pp. 71 t-i 7, below. 

* See V. V. 483-527. 
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universal states,* and the liturgical languages and literatures of universal 
churches* arc three categories which share with ‘classical’ languages and 
literatures the characteristic of being cultivated by peoples who have not 
inherited them as their mother tongues; and we must look farther for 
the points of difference that distinguish ‘classical’ languages and litera¬ 
tures from these. 

One such point of difference is that, whereas a classical language or 
literature is, by defimtion, a ghost that has been raised from Sheol after 
a viiai pausa^ during which it has not been current, a lingua franca or an 
ofHcial language or a liturgical language or literature must have been, 
not merely alive, but aggressively radioactive, at the time when it won 
its status, and must also have maintained and preserved this status, after 
winning it, without any break of continuity from the beginning to the 
end of its career. These common characteristics of a Un^a franca, an 
ofHcial language, and a liturgical language or literature, which a classical 
language or literature does not share with them, all derive from the fact 
that languages and literatures in these three categories are propagated by 
‘men of action’—merchants, empire-builders, deportees, or mission¬ 
aries, as the case may be—to meet the practical needs of some current 
form of intercourse between contemporaries such as trade or administra¬ 
tion or communal worship, whereas classical languages and literatures 
are propagated by scholars whose purpose is to enrich the culture of the 
society into which they have been born by making accessible in their own 
world the cultural treasures of an antecedent civilization which, in their 
belief, are superior to their own society’s corresponding native products. 

This distinction between a practical-minded utilitarianism and a 
scholarly-minded idealism must not, however, be pressed too far; for on 
a closer scrutiny we shall Hnd that it is not a dinerence of kind but is 
merely one of degree. A scholar who would repudiate any suggestion 
that he was animated by a ‘utilitarian’ purpose would be equally unwil¬ 
ling to admit that his activities were useless; and in a previous context* 
we have already noticed that a ghost is never evoked simply for its own 
sake; the necromancer is always moved to act by the practical motive of 
seeking, through the exercise of his black art, to Hnd a solution for some 
pressing current problem in the life of his own society. Moreover, when 
a ghost has been successfully raised, this jinn is apt to make the fortune 
of the magician who has enslaved him. A classical education has fre¬ 
quently been the passport to an eligible career in the administrative 
service of a state. In the Far Eastern World, Greek Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom, and the Arabic Muslim World, a proficiency in the Sinic, the 
Ancient Greek, and the Classical Arabic language and literature re¬ 
spectively was the indispensable qualification for enrolment In the im¬ 
perial ci^ service of a resuscitated universal state,* while in the Iranic, 
Early Hindu, and Modem Western worlds the administrators of paro¬ 
chial states were similarly recruited from candidates whose qualification 

« See VI. viL 23^53. > See VI. viL 154-5. 

* Lucreous: Da Rrrum Naturd, Book III, U. 860 end 930. 

* On pp. 119-ao, above. 

s The three univenel etatee hero Ln question were, of cotuM, the Sui and T’eng 
Empire, the East Roman &npire, end the Cairene 'Abbasid Caliphate. 
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was a profidency in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Andent Greek, and 
L>atin dassical languages and literatures. 

The canonized dead language, which thus operis the door to a career in 
the public service in the political life of a sodety which has taken to 
cultivating this dement of an extinct antecedent culture, may once have 
served as an official language of the antecedent dvilization's universal 
state. The Ancient Chinese language that had been standardized visually 
by Ts’in She Hwang-ti had subsequently served as the official langu^ 
of the Empire of the Ts’in and Han before being given the status of a 
classical language in a latter-day Far Eastern World. L^atin and Ancient 
Greek had served as the official languages of the Roman Empire before 
Andent Greek in Orthodox Christendom, and both Ancient Greek and 
Latin in the Western World, were canonized and cultivated as classical. 
Sumerian and Akkadian had served as the official languages of the 
Empire of the Four Quarters, from the days of its Sumerian founder 
Ur-Engur {aUas Ur-Naramu) of Ur down to the days of its Amoritc 
restorer Hammurabi of Babylon, before becoming classical in the eyes of 
a latter-di^ Babylonic Sodety. A Sanskrit that had been brought back 
into currency in an Indie World by a feat of linguistic archaism* had sub¬ 
sequently served as the offidal language of the Guptan Empire before 
being adopted as classical by a latter-day Hindu Society. 

This use of a language as the offidal language of a universal state can 
never overlap chronolo^cally with its eventual apotheosis as a classical 
language in the life of an affiliated sodety, since a universal state is 
always carried to destruction in the final dissolution of the disintegrating 
sod^ that, in its last phase, has come to be embodied politically in an 
oecumenical empire of this type,‘ and therefore a langu^e that has once 
served as the official language of a universal state is bound to have lost 
this function before gaining the status of a classical language as the result 
of a linguistic and literary renaissance in the life of an aviated sodety 
that has come to birth eventually after a social interregnum. On the other 
hand the use of a language as the liturgical language of a universal church 
may well overlap chronologically with the use of the same language as a 
classical language canonized in a renaissance, since a church, unlike a 
universal state, is apt to survive the social interregnum between the dis¬ 
solution of an old dvilization and the emergence of a new one and there 
are in fact a number of instances of the simultaneous cultivation of the 
same language in these two different roles. Cases in point arc the simul- 
taneoxis currency of Sanskrit as the liturgical language of the Hindu 
Church and as the classical language of the Hindu Civilization; of Arabic 
as the liturgical l^guage of the Islamic Church and as a classical lan¬ 
guage of the Arabic and Iranic Muslim civilizations; of the standardized 
visual form of Ancient Chinese as the liturgical language of the Taoist 
and Far Eastern Mahayanian Buddhist churches and as the classical 
language of the Far Eastern Civilization; of Andent Greek as the litur¬ 
gical language of the Greek Orthodox Christian Church and as the clas¬ 
sical language of Modem-Grcck-spcaking Orthodox Christiaixs; and of 


» See V.vi 75-77. 

i See 1 . L 56 tod 59, tod VII. vit. 393-419. 


» See I. i. S3 tod VI. tu. 1-379. 
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Latin as the liturgical language of the Western Catholic Church and as 
one of the two classical languages of the Western Civilization. 

In some of these cases this simultaneous use of the same dead language 
in two different roles did not produce any sense of incongruity and there¬ 
fore did not generate any cultural friction. No effect of the kind followed 
from, for example, the dual role played by Arabic, since the litxirgy of the 
Islanuc Church and the secular Arabic literature that came to be canon¬ 
ized as classical had a common fountain-head in the Qur’^.* The dual 
role of Sanskrit was likewise eased by a pre-established harmony, since 
the Sanskrit epic had been transferred, long before it had become one 
of the classics of the Hindu World, into one of the holy scriptures of 
Hinduism, and this not merely through the interpolation of the Bhaga- 
vad GUdy but through a permeation of the secular native substance of tha 
Mahabhdrata by a religious leaven.* In the Sinic and Hellenic worlds, 
as in the Indie World, the secular language and literature that were 
eventually to be canonized and cultivated as classical in the latter-day 
life of an affiliated civilization had already been going concerns before 
the epiphany of a universal church in the underworld of an internal pro¬ 
letariat; but in these cases the church was either unable or unw'illing, or 
both unable and unwilling, to s^vallow an existing secular literature and 
digest it. 

A nascent church did, nevertheless, in both these cases, adopt the lan¬ 
guage or languages in which the existing secular literature had been 
written, since in the Sinic World at the time of the epiphany of the 
Mahayanian and Taoist churches and in the Hellenic World at the time 
of the epiphany of the Christian Church even the most militant ‘futurist’ 
innovator would never have dreamed of using any langu^e but Ancient 
Chinese in the one case and Ancient Greek and Latin in the other case as 
the medium for any serious literary work, either secular or religious; and, 
if a Buddhist, Taoist, or Christian missionary had attempted to boycott 
languages that were current, not only as vehicles of an ancient and revered 
secular literature, but also as lingue franche, he would have defeated his 
own purpose by eschewing the oidy linguistic media that were both 
universally familiar and universally esteemed in his day in the world that 
was his mission-field. But, when a church thus found itself constrained 
to use a current oecumenical language as its literary vehicle without 
being able or being willing, as the case might be, to capture, appropriate, 
and transfigure the secular literature that had already been written in 
this language either in its current form or in some older dialect, the 
inevitable result was the production of a new corpus of religious litera¬ 
ture—a liturgy, holy scriptures, commentaries on the scriptures, and 
treatises on theology—in rivalry with the already existing corpus of 
secular literature in the same language. 

* It i* true that the Qur’ia was not the only source of a sub^uent secular Arabic 
literature’s inspiration. It was also inspired in part b^r a pre-Islamic lyric poetry was 
one of the spontaneous cultural products of an heroic ^e of the Arab transfrontier bar¬ 
barians adjoinina the Syrisn liner of the Roman Empin (see V. v. 234). The Qur’an 
itself, however, had already drawn inspiration from this same pre-Islamic source; so 
there was no clear-cut division between s pagan source of an Arabic used in s seculiu 
Arabic literature and an Islamic source of an Arabic used in the Islamic Church’s 
liturgy. • See V. v. 596-9 and 604-6. 
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The consequent coexistence of two competing literatures in the same 
language was bound to catise friction between their respective votaries, 
and such friction duly made itself felt when this situation arose in a mori¬ 
bund Sinic World in the Age of the Posterior Han and in a moribund 
Hellenic World in the Age of the post-Diocleiianic Roman imperial 
regime. Thereafter, when a once dominant minority by whom the secu¬ 
lar literature had been kept alive had been wiped out, as it was in the 
former domain of the Hellenic Civilization, or, short of that, had been 
driven into a comer, as it was in the former domain of the Sinic Civiliza¬ 
tion,* the friction diminished as the cultivation of the secular literature 
dwindled towards vanishing point, leaving the religious literature tem¬ 
porarily in almost unchallenged possession of the field; but, if and when 
a neglected and half-forgotten secular literature recovered its vitality 
through a renaissance of it in the history of an affiliated civilization—as 
happened in the Far Eastern World in and after the Age of the T’ang, in 
Greek Orthodox Christendom in and after the generation of Photius, 
and in the Western World in and after the fifteenth century of the Chris¬ 
tian Era—the friction was bound to recur. 

In its recurrence as the sequel to a renaissance, as well as in its original 
occurrence in the last days of an antecedent civilization, this friction 
between two literatures conveyed in one language was apt to be accen¬ 
tuated by any appreciable difference of nuance between the particular 
forms of the common language in which the secular literature and the 
religious literature were respectively embodied. We have already noticed* 
that, in Greek Orthodox Christendom by the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era, when a school of Byzantine imitators of Hellenic his¬ 
torians had been at work for not much less than four hundred years, 
at least two of their number had become sensitive to the difference be¬ 
tween a post-Alexandrine Attic <00^ and the undiluted Attic Greek of a 
Thucydides and Ionic Greek of an Herodotus; and, although, as we have 
also seen, a Khalkokondhylis and a Kritdpoulos flew ambitiously higher 
than a L4ion Dhiakdnos or a Nikitas Khoni^tis, only to fall ludicrously 
lower, their dawning glimmer of a finer aesthetic sense lit the way for 
more sure-footed Italian and Transalpine Western followers in Aese 
Greek Orthodox Christian pioneers’ shambling footsteps. So far from 
coming to grief, these Modem Western literary mountebanks achieved 
an amazing virtuosity in keeping their precarious footing on a slippery 
path, thanks to an infinite capacity for taking pains which a nineteenth- 
century Western vernacular poet was to immortalize in his fantasy of A 
Grammarian's Funeral. But, the more accurately these Western Human¬ 
ists performed their self-imposed tour de force of aping the styles of 
Ancient Greek and Latin classical authors, the more exquisitely were 
their over-refined aesthetic sensibilities excruciated by the barbarism of 
a ‘Low Latin’ that was the sacrosanct language of the Vulgate version of 
the Bible, the Roman liturgy, and the works of the Latin Fathers of a 
Western Catholic Christian Church. 

‘Joannes Petrus Maffeus, S.J., (pivebat a.d. 1536-1603) was one of the 

’ ^ VI. vii. 3S7, n. 4, 367, sod 370-a; tnd pp. 649-81, tbove. 

> On pp. 60-61, above. 
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best of the Jesuit writers. He wrote in Latin, and prided himself on the 
purity and elegance of his style. His two principal works are Historiarum 
Indicarum Libri XVI (Florence 1585) and Vita Ignatii Loyolae (Venice 
1585). The first of these took twelve years to complete; but, as the author 
is said to have spent hours, even days, in modelling a single sentence, the 
wonder is that he ever did complete it So great was Maffeus’s reverence 
for la btUe Latinitd that he used to repeat his breviary in Greek, so as to 
avoid contaminating his style.’* 

This sixteenth-century extravaganza was surpassed by the pedantry 
of at least one nineteenth-century Western scholar who succeeded in 
sharpening his sensibilities to a still finer point. When the writer of this 
Study first went up to Oxford as an undergraduate in the autumn of a.d. 
1907, one of the tutorial fellows of his college, who had by then devoted 
the best part of a lifetime to the hot-house cultivation of Litterae 
Graecae et Latinat, was alleged to have refined his taste to such an exqui¬ 
site degree that he had eventually rendered himself incapable of endur¬ 
ing the torture which he had diligently trained himself to suffer from 
reading even the common run of 'classical' pagan Greek and Latin 
authors, not to speak of a ‘post-classical’ Christian Greek and Latin 
literature. By the year 1907 this scholar was reported to have carried his 
progressive mental self-mutilation to an extreme at which the only 
authors in any tongue that he could any longer bear to read were four 
Latin poets, namely Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and the humanist-fakir him¬ 
self. For fear of forgetting one day to slip a printed copy of one or other 
of the first three of these still unproscribed classics into his pocket, he 
used to inscribe Latin verses of his own composition on his shirt-cuffs 
as an iron ration to insure him against the risk of dying of aesthetic starva¬ 
tion. The fate that did overtake him was the sadder one of mental inani¬ 
tion. 

The irreconcilably divided spiritual allegiance of a less fanatically 
humanist MafFeus betrays the tension between a would-be revenant Hel¬ 
lenism and its votaries’ ingrained Christian spiritual heritage, which, in 
a tug-of-war for the possession of Maffeus’s soul, had demonstrated the 
tenacity of its grip by drawing this ardent Hellenist into the ranks of a 
Spartanly disciplined Society of Jesus. The renaissance of a classical 
language and literature in the history of a civilization which had been 
hatched out of a chrysalis-church inevitably confronted the humanist— 
in the West, in Greek Orthodox Christendom, and in the Far Eastern 
World alike—with the insoluble problem of trying to serve two masters.* 
The tension thus produced by the resuscitation of a pagan classical 
literature was, of course, no more of a novelty than was the resuscitated 
literature itself. In the cases in question, the Fathers of a Christian, a 
Mahayanian, and a Taoist Church had been caught on the horns of the 
same dilemma in the last phase of the history of an antecedent civilization, 
when they had found themselves constrained to conduct their propa¬ 
ganda campaign against an outworn paganism in an irreplaceable pagan 

» Ptyne, C. H., in Du Jtrric (S.J.J, P.: AUxtr end tju JendU, English trtnsUtion 
(London 1926, Routledge), Introduction, p. xxv, n. 1. 

> Mstt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. tj. 
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linguistic and literary medium.* When this tension recurs as the result 
of a renaissance, it may prove, in spite of appearances, to be in this 

* Uolm the; were to resign themselves to confining their preschi^ to the proletarut 
■nd renouncing sll hope of peoetrsting the ranks of a dominant minority, the m tssionaries 
of the higher religions had to present their case to a cultivate pe^ public in a literary 
guise which itadiera of class would find at least familiar, if not congenial. 'The 
diSicut^ of persuading a sophisticated audience to give a hearing to an outlandish 
gospel would be great enough in any case; and the apostles to 'the high'brows' would 
Mve deprived thnnaelvea in idvance of all prospect of success if diey bad gone out of 
their way to antagoniae their shy spiritual quarry at the outset by wantonly making the 
form of their cre^ as r&^haiif as the substance of it could hawy &il to teem to an 
aeatbedcally sensilive H^enically*cultivated mind (^i quando , . . prophetam legere 
coepiasem, tenno borrebat incultua'—^aint Jerome, Bp. xxii ad Eustnehium, chap. 30}. 
These diplomatic coiutdcrations, however, were not the Psthers’ only motive, and 
inde^ not even their strongest one. for rcsortins to the use of a cultunl instrument 
which their church had ofiidally condemned as frivolous at its best tnd, at its worst, 
pemicioua. The evangelists of a culdvaced pagan society were moved to address this 
audience in its own idiom chiefly because these evtmgcUsu thonselves were mostly con- 
vera from these very psgsn cirejes. 'Their conversion to an alien proletarian religion bad 
not availed to break the spell of a pagan cultural hcritan that was their birthright; and, 
when they laed their pagtn literary equipment for a rdigious miasionary purpose, they 
were acting, not on ou^lation in cold blood, but spontaneously, eon amort. 

The abiding vdue of a pagan culture for ChristUn converts from a cultivated pagan 
milieu was demonstrated by the severity of the blow which Julian succeeded in dealing 
to the Christian community in the Hellwc Worid of his day by his shrewdly maJieioua 
stroke of making a professiog Chriatian ineligible, ex oguio rtU^otat, for bolding a 
teacher's official licence (see V. v. 68a). The Christian victims of this sly manoeuvre in 
a ‘<^d‘ religious war were so hard hit by tbeir exclusion from a pagan field of cultural 
activity, and were at the same time eo ww versed in a literature whi^ was the common 
beirioom of both parties, that, eccordii^ to the stop* (as told by Gibbon, Edward: Th* 
Hiitory 0/ ikt Deeliao and Pad of the Roman Empire, chap, xxui, following Sozomen), 
Ct^nsn men of letters 'had recourse to the exMdient of competing books tor their own 
schools. Within a few months ApoIUnaris produced his Christian imitations of Homer 
(a saer^ history in twenty-four bmks), Pindar, Euripides, and Menander; and Sozomen 
is Miisfied that they eqiuUed, or excelled, the ori^aU*. 

Julian's stroke was a shrewd one because the Christiana’ unwilUngnm to dispense 
with a pagan cultural instrument not only laid them open to a public exposure as 
hypocrites out also secretly vexed their own consciences and continue to vex them even 
wnen Julian was no longer there to taunt them with their incontistency. At a time when 
Julian was deed and his Hellenic paganism was moribund, a Saint Jerome suffiered the 
same inward spiritual discomfort from a tension between a Christianity to wh^h he had 
dedicated himself and a pagan cultural heritage which he had &iled to pluck out and 
cast from him (‘bibliotfacM .. . carere non poteram’—>Saiot Jerome, ibidO ** a Father 
Maflciu was to suffer, in his day. from a corre^nding tension between a Humanism to 
which he had dedicated himseU and a Christunity from which be bad found himself 
unable to break loose. Jerome’s psychological eon^t come to the surface of his con* 
sdousness in the celebrated dream in which he fancied that he was bailed before the 
heavenly tribunal of Christ; was convicted by his divine judge of being still a Ciceronian 
and no Chmtian; and was reprieved only thanks to the iotercesston of the consistory 
and in consideration of an oath which be swore by Christ’s name, binding himself never 
to read any profane literature any more: *ti legero, te negavi' Hieronymus: Epiitulae, 
No. tecii ad Eustochium, chap. 30). Paganiam had to become not mereW moribund but 
extinct before the Christttn netrs of a pagan Hellenic culture could play ^eir part as 
Hellenism’s literary executon with an eapr conscience. 

This task of cultural conservation, whiw was thus voluntarily undertaken during a 
post'Hellenic social interregnum by a Christian clergy, was sometimes thrust upon 
tbeir Buddhist and Taoist counterparts during a post-Sinic interreenum. ‘In a.d. 409, 
for example, when the eighteen*ycar*old T’o*pa SsQ ascended his utber’s throne . . . 
[as the ruler of one of the baibanan successor-states of a United 'Tsin imperil regime], 
be commanded Ts'ui Hao {vivebat a.d. 381-450), a rising young icholarwho later became 
famous as the Teoist foe of Buddhism, to give him a course in [Confucian classical] 
Chinese literature. This course, which took three years, induded the Han vocabulary 
and exercise book Cfd c/du chaag, The Clatsie of FiUat Piety, The Analects, The Odet, 
The History, The Spring and Autumn Annals, The Book and Tru Changev 

(Goodrich, L. C.: ./d Short History of the Chinese Peepfe (Lon^n 19^, Alien & Uoww), 
pp. 83-84). A convinced Taoist can hardly hsve relisbed the eorsde of giving this com¬ 
mand performance in the role of a professor of Confucunism; for, in a nascent Par 
Eastern World in Ts'ui Hao’t day, ‘Confuctanitm was not dead’, as Steidsm and Neo- 
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milieu a superficial antagonism masking a covert co-operation between 
two ostensibly conflicting cultural forces. 

This possibility is indicated by a difference, which we have already 
noticed in passing,* between the respective fortunes of resuscitated clas¬ 
sical languages and literatures in the Far Eastern and Western worlds on 
the one hand and in Orthodox Christendom on the other. We have 
observed that, when a visually standardized Ancient Chinese classical 
language and literature were resuscitated in the Far East, and when an 
Ancient Greek and a Latin classical language and literature were simi¬ 
larly resuscitated in the West, the cultural coin that had thus been brought 
back into currency came into general circulation in all the linguistic pro¬ 
vinces of a Western and a Far Eastern World; but we have also observed 
that in Orthodox Christendom the circulation of a resmeitated Ancient 
Greek classical language and literature never spread proprio motu beyond 
the Modem-Greek-speaking province of a polyglot Orthodox Christian 
World. The Georgian-speaking, Slavonic-sp^ing, and Rumanian- 
speaking Orthodox Christians never attempted to appropriate the secular 
c^tural heritage of Hellenism except in so far as they may eventually 
have taken up the study of the Ancient Greek and Latin languages and 
literatures as a coi^quence of their eventual reception of a Modem 
Western culture on to which those classical Hellenic studies had been 
grafted by that time as a result of a fifteenth-century Italian Renaissance. 

This difference in the respective ranges of the circulation of resusci¬ 
tated classical languages and literatures within the ambits of the worlds in 
which they have been conjured back to life becomes intelligible on the 
hypothesis that a resuscitated classical language or literature finds difl!i- 
culty in striking root on any ground that has not been prepared for its 
reception by the survival there of a religious liturgy and literature em¬ 
bodied in the same language. At any rate, it is a matter of historical fact 
that a Mahayanian Buddhist liturgy and literature conveyed in Sinic 
characters had already become current in the non-Chinese-speaking as 
well as in the Chinese-speaking provinces of a Far Eastern World before 
the reception there of a classii^ Sinic secular literature conveyed in the 
same visual medium, and that a Christian liturgy and literature con¬ 
veyed in the Latin script and language had already become current in the 
non-Romance-speaking as well as in the Romance-speaking provinces 
of a Western World before the reception there of a classical Hellenic 
literature that was likewise conveyed in Latin before the West’s reception 
of Ancient Greek, whereas in the Orthodox Christian World the use of 
Ancient Greek as a vehicle for a Christian liturgy and literature had been 
confined to the province in which Modem Greek was the local current 
vernacular. This conterminousness of the range of circulation of a resus¬ 
citated classical language and literature with the range of the same lan¬ 
guage in its surviving use for ecclesiastical purposes is so ^ular an 
occurrence that it cannot be explained away as a fortuitous coincidence; 

pUtoniim were in t nuceot Wettera Chrivtendom in Bede’t day:'It vraa merely ouieie^l' 
(Goodrich, ibid. the paaaage quoted in VI. vii. 372 from Fitzgerald. C. P.: China, 
A Short Cultural History (London X935, Crewet Press), p. 2S6). 

> On p. 70s, sboTC. 
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and the only other possible explanation is that the survival of an other¬ 
wise Mead’ language as ‘a going concern’ for ecclesiastical purposes is an 
indispensable antecedent condition for the successful recultivation of a 
‘dead’ classic^ secular literature that has used the same ‘dead’ language 
as its vehicle. 

On this showing, we must conclude that the linguistic liberality of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church was as inimical to the eventual cultivation of 
a classical secular Ancient Greek literature, in those provinces of Ortho¬ 
dox Chiistendom in which Ancient Greek was not imposed as the local 
ecclesiastical language, as the Western Catholic Church’s illiberal insis¬ 
tence on an oeounenical use of Latin, as the exclusively authorized and 
uniformly required ecclesiastical language for all spiritual subjects of the 
Holy See, was favourable to the eventual cultivation of a classical secular 
Latin literature in all provinces of Western Christendom, whatever the 
local vernacular might happen to be.* 

It is noteworthy, for example, that the fruits of the renaissance of 
Ancient Greek linguistic and literary studies at Constantinople in the 
ninth century of the Christian Era were not disseminated into an adja¬ 
cent Orthodox Christian Bulgaria, though the Bulgarian Tsar Symeon 
{imperabat A.0. 893 ’^ 27 ) had been brought in Constantinople and had 
been educated there, not only in a School of Slavonic Studies founded by 
Photius, but also, apparently, in the School of Hellenic Studies founded 
by the Caesar Bardas,* where he had acquired a taste for the works of 
Demosthenes and Aristotle.* Why was it that a Bulgar autocrat who had 
become so enthusiastic a Hellenist that he had t^n nicknamed ‘the 
semi-Greek’* was unable or unwilling to introduce his beloved Hellenic 
studies into his own country ? In this Bulgarian case the answer to our 
question is ambiguous, since the Bulgarian and East Roman Empires 
were embroiled with one another by a political conflict* which came to a 
head in Symeon’s day and which would probably have blighted the pros¬ 
pects of Hellenic studies in Bulgaria even if the ecclesiastical language 
with which a then recently converted Bulgaria had been endowed had 
been the Greek Orthodox Church’s own Attic Greek kow^ and not the 
Macedonian Slavonic dialect that had been equipped with an alphabet 
and been turned to ecclesiastical account by ^e Salonican Greek mis¬ 
sionary-philologist Saint Cyril.^ It is perhaps significant, all the same, 
that Symeon’s cultural work in Bulgaria even at the beginning of his 
reign, before his political breach with the East Roman Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, took the form, not of introducing into Bulgaria the study of the 
^dent Greek langu^e and literature in the originals, but of translating 
into the Slavonic a number of Andent Greek classics, of which the 
majority were Christian and not pagan works."* The test case, however, is 
not the Bulgarian case but the Russian. 


* The contrMt between the diverse linguistic policies of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
end the Western Catholic Church baa oMn noticed in IV. tv. t7a-9. 

* See IV. iv. 38a. 

* See Runcimaii, S.: A History 0/ tht Fint Bulgarum Empirt (London lOto, Bell). 

P* * 37 . ♦ See IV. iv. 38a. 

» See IV. iv. 377 - 9 »- « See IV. iv. 376-7. 

7 See IV. tv. 383, following Runciman, cic., p. 139: ‘Tbe Prabyter Gregory 
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In Russia’s, in contrast to Bulgaria’s, encounter with the East Roman 
Empire and conversion to Orthodox Christianity, there was no political 
complication to interfere with the reception of Hellenism in its original 
Ancient Greek dress by a converted Slavonic-speaking people. The 
acknowledgement of the East Roman Empire’s political suzerainty, 
which was implicit in a submission to the Oecumenical Patriarchate’s ec¬ 
clesiastical jurisdiction, did not stick in the throats of Varangian princes 
at Kiev and Novgorod who well knew that their principalities were de 
facto safely beyond the reach of even Basil the Bulgar-killer’s long 
arm. While Bulgaria lay on the East Roman Empire’s threshold, Russia 
was insulated from the East Roman Empire by the twofold physical bar¬ 
rier of the Black Sea and the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe. 
The Russians therefore had nothing to fear from exposing themselves de 
jure to an East Roman political pretension which in their case could never 
have any serious practical effect; and they felt so sure of their political 
security that in the ecclesiastical sphere they submitted not only to being 
enrolled among the Oecumenical Patriarch’s spiritual subjects but to 
leaving in this Constantinopolitan Greek prelate’s hands the appoint¬ 
ment of the local head of the Russian national church, and allowing him 
to exercise this right of patronage by always installing a Greek in pre¬ 
ference to a Russian.‘ 

The Metropolitans of Kiev were, with only two exceptions, Greek 
appointees of the Oecumenical Patriarch’s from circa a.d. 1037/9 until 
the Kievan Russian World was overwhelmed by the impact of the Mon¬ 
gols in and after a.d. 1237;* during the same two centuries about half 
the bishops in Russian Orthodox Christendom were Greeks as well;^ 
and Russia’s consequent ecclesiastical intercourse with the East Roman 
Empire ‘was most fertile for spiritual culture’.* Yet in Russia, as in 
Bulgaria, literature written in Ancient Greek was acclimatized, not in 
the original, but only in translation; and the range of the Greek works 
selected for translation into Macedonian Slavonic for the edification of 
Bulgar and Russian converts to Orthodox Christianity approximately co¬ 
incided with the contents of 'the library of an average Greek monastery’.* 
'At first the main bulk of the translated literature belonged to the Chris¬ 
tian Antiquity of the fourth and fifth centuries’ and, though it is true 
that, of the two or three dozen translations from the Greek which show 
linguistic signs of having been made before the Mongol conquest of 
Russia in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, ‘most are the works 
of secular or half-secular literature’,’ it is significant that, out of these, 
only one—^Josephus’s History of the Great Romano-Jewisk War —is a 
non-Christian author’s work, and not one a pagan author’s, while some 
of them are not works of the Hellenic Age at all, but are medieval. For 
instance, a translation of the Medieval Greek Epic—^written in a mix- 


tnnslated ths chronicle of John Malalu, and alto a romantic tale of Troy for "the book- 
lovinc prince".’ ...... y/s ... 

• See Fedotov, G. P.: The Ruttiem Rel^ous Mind: Kievan ChrutiamSy (Cambndse, 
Mass. 1946, Harvard Univeraity Press), pp. 57“58 and 40X-4. 

* See Vernadsky, G.; Kievan Rsana (New riavea. Co nn . t94o, Yale Untvemty 

Press), pp. 79, and 350. ^ 

> ^ ibid., p. 3 SO* * Fedotov, op. at., p. 57. 

s Ibid., p. 49. * Ibid., p. 48. ’ Ibid., p. 50. 
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turc of Modem and Ancient Greek—^whosc hero was Dig^is (Dhiyinis) 
Akritas^ was included in this earliest batch.* As for the secular works 
subsequently translated from the Greek, these amounted to no more 
than a tiny fraction of the total bulk of the literature that had been trans¬ 
lated by the sixteenth century; and this batch consisted of one Late 
Hellenic chronicle, one Early Byzantine chronicle, and some fragments 
of works on grammar and logic. Here again, there is not one pagan 
Greek classic in the list. 

How are we to accotint for this signal failure of the classical Hellenic 
literature to strike root in a Rtissia whose reception of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity had exposed the Slavonic-speaking converts to the influence of 
their Greek-speaking co-religionists? In this case, as we have seen, no 
political obstacle loomed up across the path of cultural intercourse; and 
by the date of Russia’s conversion the literary renaissance of Hellenism 
in Greek Orthodox Christendom was already in full swing. Why should 
a Medieval Greek renaissance of Hellenism have failed to capture Rus¬ 
sia as a Medieval Italian renaissance of Hellenism eventually captured 
Hungary, Poland, and Scandinavia? The key to an explanation of this 
puzzle is perhaps to be found in the practice of translating Greek into 
Slavonic, instead of studying works of Greek literature in the ori^al; 
for, notwithstanding the power and prestige enjoyed by the Greek 
Metropolitaits of Kiev, 

'the knowledge of Greek seems to have been not much extended among 
Russians. In the Chronieles or in the Lives of Saints we never And them 
speaking Greek, nor is there any mention of the Greek language being 
taught in schools. What is still more significant, there have been preserved 
no Greek manuscripts written in Russia, no Greek quotations or even 
single words in Greek letters in Russian manuscripts. It appears that 
Greek was for the Russians a language of practi^ intercourse with 
foreigners and not an instrument of culture. Studying the theological and 
scientific Rind of the most learned Russian authors, one cannot discover 
among their sources direct Greek originals. . . . Everything in their 
writings can be explained on the ground of the existent literature of 
translations.’* 

The formidable intellectual enterprise of mastering Greek had thus 
been made superfluous for the Russians thanks to the linguistic liberality 
of the Orthodox Church and the philological ability of Saint Cyril, the 
Greek Apostle to the Slavs. Yet this exemption from an int^ectual 
labour was a doubtful blessing, since, in being let off a task, these Slavo¬ 
nic-speaking Christians were at the same time being denied an opportu¬ 
nity. If they had been compelled to take Orthodox Christianity in its 
original Gr^ dress, a mastery of the Attic Greek Koit^ in its ecclesi¬ 
astical use would have provided them with the necessary stepping- 
stone for mounting to the higher attainment of cultivating the pagan 
Hellenic literature written in an earlier form of the same Attic Greek 
dialec^ and passing on thence to an Ionic Greek Herodotean prose and 
an Epic Greek Homeric poetry. A Greek Orthodox Christian who had 

* See V. V. 25S-Q. 

» Ibid., pp. 58-59. 


a See Fedotox op. dt, p. 50. 
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mastered his church’s liturgy and literature in the original Ancient 
Greek could not be confronted with the pagan classical literature written 
in the same language without finding himself lx)th easily able to under¬ 
stand it and potently affected by its aesthetic charm and its intellectual 
power; but this ghost of a dead Hellenic literary culture would be impo¬ 
tent to haunt a Slav Orthodox Christian who had contentedly remained 
i^orant of Greek because all that he needed to know of the Orthodox 
Christian liturgy and literature had been adequately translated for him 
out of the original Greek into a dialect of his own Slavonic mother 
tongue. 

Whatever the explanation may be» it is an indisputable fact that, in the 
Orthodox Christian World, a renaissance of the Ancient Greek language 
and literature that was both vigorous and ^rsistent in the geographi¬ 
cal province within which the Orthodox Christian Church had con¬ 
tinued to use Ancient Greek as its literary vehicle failed to make any 
headway in those provinces in which the Orthodox Christian liturgy and 
literature were translated out of Greek into Georgian or into Slavonic. 
On the other hand, this diversity of ecclesiastical ^guages did not pre¬ 
vent the spread of another resuscitated element of Hellenism which was 
not a literature but a political institution, and which therefore, unlike 
the Ancient Greek classics, was not dependent on a linguistic veUcle for 
its dissemination. In contrast to the ghost of a dead Hellenic literary 
culture, the ghost of a dead Hellenic universal state in its post-Dio- 
cletianic totalitarian last phase did not remain confined within the ambit 
of a Modem-Greek-spe^ing province of Orthodox Christendom where 
it, too, had originally been raised. After having made its Erst reappearance 
in the shape of the East Roman Empire, it proceeded, as we have seen, 
to haunt one after another of the non-Greek-s^aking peoples who were 
successively converted to the Orthodox Christian Religion and Civiliza¬ 
tion. After Constantinople had seen her pretension to be 'the Second 
Rome’ made good by a Leo III and a Constantine V {imperabant a.d. 
717-75), she lived to sec a Bulgar Syraeon in a.d. 925, a Vlach Asen and 
CumanTerteri after a.d. 1204,’ a Serb Stephen Dushan inAj>. 1346, and 
a Russian Ivan IV in a.d. 1547 each attempt in turn to steal her title from 
her by inaugurating ‘a Third Rome’ at Preslav,Tmovo, Skoplje, and 
Moscow in succession.* Thus, unlike the Byzantine renaissance of the 
Ancient Greek language and literature, the Byzantine renaissance of the 
Hellenic imiversal state knew no geographical bounds short of those of 
Orthodox Christendom itself; and it transcended even these when, from 
a base of operations in the East Roman Empire’s Norman successor- 
state in Sicily and Apulia, it was launched by Frederick II Hohenstaufen 
on its triumphal career of conquest in the Western World.* 

* See VI. vii. 34. • See VI. vii. 31-36. * See pp. lo-xi, eboTC. 


X. B (ii) («i), ANNEX III 

R. G. COLLINGWOOD’S VIEW OF THE 
HISTORIAN’S RELATION TO THE OBJECTS 
THAT HE STUDIES 

In the passage to which this Annex attaches,* we have quoted Ceiling- 
wood’s dictum: 

Western Civilisation expresses, and indeed achieves, its individuality, 
not by distinguishing itself from Hellenic Civilisation, but by identifying 
itself therewith.’* 

These words can only be construed to mean that in ‘the Renaissance’ 
of Hellenism the Western World was doing what is done by a man who 
expresses and achieves his individuality, not by distinguishing himself 
from Napoleon, but by identifying himself with him; and this is in fact 
an accurate statement of w'hat the makers of the Renaissance professed 
to be trying to do and claimed to have accomplished. The difference 
between a Humanist and a lunatic is in fact one of degree. The lunatic 
has 'bet his life’ on his illusion, whereas the Humanist has taken care not 
to go to quite that fatal length. 

For good or evil, the Modem Western Humanists were not plagued 
with the lunatic’s devastatingly whole-hearted sincerity; they were, as 
Spengler depicts them,’ poseurs in whose activities there was a saving, 
and at the same time damning, element of make-believe. Their identi¬ 
fication of themselves with ‘the Ancients’ was kept within the bounds 
of a few innocuous conceits. They aped the language and style of the 
classical Latin and Ancient Greek writers;^ they sometimes Latinized 
or Graecized their own barbarophone person^ names; and for the 
occasion of a fancy-dress party or a pageant they would dress up in 
what they imagined to be classical costume; but they reserved the per¬ 
manent assumption of the imperator’s lorica or the orator’s toga for ^eir 
posthumous apotheosis in bronze or marble, and the same prudent un¬ 
willingness to sacrifice their physical comfort on the altar of their Hel- 
lenomania can be detected in their architecture. In discarding a grotesque 
Gothic in favour of a classical Vitnivian canon, they never carried their 
Hellenic purism to the length of renoimcing fireplaces, chimneys, and 
glazed windows. This judicious discrimination in the pursuit of their 

> p. 6 a, above. 

> ^llmgwood. R. G.: 77 ie Idee of History (Oxford 1946, Cluendon Prew), p. 163. 

* In the pemse quoted on pp. 6<-<66, above. 

* Thia ai^g of an alien idiom might, however, ceaac to be a conceit through becoming 
a second nature; and the writer of this Study could testify &om his own penonal experi¬ 
ence to the genuineness of a cultural metamorphosia in which he might otherwise have 
seen nothins more than a rather tiresome pose. As a result of his gc^ fortune in having 
received a Late Medieval Italian education at the College of Saint Mary de Winton 
prope Winton and at Balliol College, Oxford, in the years aj>. 1902-1 i, he ^d acquti^, 
and retained in after life, an articulateness in Greek and Latin of which he was destitute 
in his vemscular mother tongue. Whenever his feelings were deeply moved, they used 
to discharge themselves by finding expression in Grow or Latin verse which welled up 
spontaneously from the subconscious depths of his psyche. 
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follies saved the Humanists from the madhouse, but it also condemned 
them to be hustled off the stage of Modern Western history after a vogue 
which lasted no longer than two hundred years in the Transalpine pro¬ 
vinces of an Occidental pseudo-Hellas. A seventeenth-century con¬ 
troversy between the champions of‘the Ancients’ and ‘the Modems' had 
resulted, as we have seen,* in the exorcizing of the Renaissance and the 
reassertion, in the Modem Western World, of the Western Civilization’s 
own native bent about a quarter of a millennium before the date at which 
Collingwood pronounced that the Western Civilization had identified 
itself with the Hellenic and had thereby expressed and achieved its own 
individuality. 

In the same passage* Collingwood also asserts that, in performing this 
alleged feat of identifying itself with Hellenism, the Western Civilization 
has done ‘exactly’ [nr] what is done by ‘the historian who studies a 
civilization other than his own’; and this assertion, too, takes the reader 
aback by coming into headlong collision with reality; for, however like 
a lunatic the historian may look in any other respect, he does at any rate 
bold the diametrically opposite view to the lunatic’s view about his rela¬ 
tion to Napoleon. The one mistake about Napoleon that an historian is 
sure not to make is to mistake the Napoleon whom he is studying for the 
historian himself. 

It would, of course, be unlikely a priori that a thinker who, like Colling¬ 
wood, was an eminent historian, as well as an eminent philosopher, 
really intended to say what he actually says in this startling passage. The 
context in which these assertions occur is a criticism of the present 
writer's idea of History as seen through Collingwood’s eyes, and these 
statements of Collingwood’s own ideas are thrown out here just in pass¬ 
ing. More carefully considered statements of his views are to be looked 
for in the essays, published in the same volume as epilegomena to The 
Idea of History^ in which ColHngwood’s first concern is, not the criticism 
of other people’s ideas, but the exposition of his own; and, if Colling¬ 
wood had lived to revise these sibylline leaves of his for publication, we 
may be sure that he would have sorted out and cleared up any incon¬ 
sistencies between them, and may guess that in bringing his divera 
statements into harmony he might have reconsidered some of his 
premises. This Nvas, of course, a task which no one but Collingwood 
himself could have undertaken; and, in using a posthumously published 
edition of his woric in which the editor has perforce left the content (as 
distinct from the layout and some of the form) of the book in the un¬ 
finished state in which it happened to be when the brilliant author of it 
wras overtaken by a prennature death,* the student w'ho wishes to profit 
from this skilfully salvaged intellectual treasure must do his best, in the 
face of inevitably imeliminatcd inconsistencies, to divine which exposi¬ 
tion it is, where divers expositions conflict, that most faithfully reflects 
Collingwood’s thought at its zenith. 

In the case in point—^in which we are seeking to ascertain what 
Collingwood really meant by saying that an historian identified himself 

» On pp. 68-^, »bove. » Collingwood, op. dt., p. 163. 

* Sm the Editor’! preface to Collingwood, op. cit., p. v. 
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with the object of his study—the passage quoted above is manifestly less 
authoritative than another,‘ in wluch ColUngwood answers an imaginary 
critic’s objection that CoUingwood's theory implies *an immediate 
identity between the historian and his object’—‘say Thomas Becket’— 
by putting it that 

‘for Becket, in so far as he was a thinking mind, being Becket was also 
knowing that be was Becket; and for my^lf, on the same showing, to be 
Becket is to know that I am Becket, that is, to know that I am my present 
tfelf re-enacting Socket’s thought, myself being in that sense Bedect.’ 

To credit the lunatic's statement ‘I am somebody other than myself’ 
with having the meaning of the sane man’s statement ‘I am myself 
thinking thoughts that somebody else has already once thought’ is to 
strain ^e interpretation of plain words to a degree that CoUmgwood 
would not readily have tolerated if the torturer had been anyone but 
himself. A forced interpretation that vindicates the historian’s sanity is, 
nevertheless, proved to be CoUingwood’s true meaning by the testimony 
of other passages whose cumulative weight of evidence is decisive. 

*A 11 thinking is critical thinking; the thought which re-enacts past 
thoughts [ric], therefore, criticises ^em in re-enacting them.*. . . The 
historian . . . re-enacts past thought [rur] ... in the context of his own 
knowledge and therefore, in re-enacting it, criticises it.*. . . This re¬ 
enactment ... is not a passive surrender to the spell of another’s mind; it 
is a labour of active and therefore critical thinking.*. . . Unless he knows 
that he is thinking historically, he is not thinking historically.*. . . His¬ 
torical thinking is always reflexion; for reflexion is thinking about the act 
of thinking, and . . , aU historical thinking is of that kind.’^ 

By this time it has become clear that CoUingwood’s historian is not, 
after all, going to be certifled as insane. Yet his acquittal on the charge 
of lunacy leaves him still open to a hardly less serious chaise of eccen¬ 
tricity, to which he exposes himself by insisting on confining his field of 
action within limits that look capriciously arbitrary to Philistine eyes. 

‘All history is the history of thought.’. . . Of everything other than 
thought, there can be no history.*. .. In order ... that any particular act 
of thought should become subject-matter for history, it must be an act 
not only of thought but of reflective thought’. . . R^eedve acts may be 
roughly described as the acts which we do on purpose, and these are the 
only acts which can become the subject-matter of history.’*’ 

It will be noticed that the acts of reflective thought which are declared 
by Collingwood on one page to be the only possible subject-matter for 
history are equated by him on the next page with ‘the acts which we do 
on purpose’; and here it looks to the historian-Philistine as if the his¬ 
torian-philosopher has slipped unintentionally and unconsciously into 
practising a sophist’s sleight of hand; for, unless some undeclared 
esoteric construction is to be placed upon the meaning of Collingwood’s 
words, ‘the acts which we do on purpose’ include acts of other kinds— 

> CoUmgwood, op. dt., pp. 296-7. 

* Ibid., p. ai6. 1 Ibid., p. 215. * Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. aSp. * Ibid., p. 307. » Ibid., p. 215. 

« Ibid., p. 304. ’ Ibid., p. 3oi. •« Ibid., p. 309. 
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for instance, acts of will—beside acts of reflective thought; and acts of 
other kinds—for instance, acts of in^ulse as well as acts of will—play a 
much larger part than any acts of reflective thought in the action that is 
the subject-matter of History as we find tWs ‘in real life’ when we look 
at the actual practice of historians without allowing a philosopher’s a 
priori dictum to hypnotize us into ignoring the realities. 

In another passage,* in which Collingwood speaks of the historian as 
‘investigating actions’ and consistently defines an ‘action’ as being an 
event that has something ‘in it which can only be described in terms of 
thought’, in contrast to ‘everything belonging to it which can be de¬ 
scribed in terms of bodies and their movements’, the philosopher takes, 
as an illustration of his meaning, Caesar’s action in crossing the Rubicon. 
The least philosophical-minded of historians would assuredly agree 
with Collingwood that the physical movements made by Caesar and his 
troops, when they transported themselves from the north to the south 
bank of a river, were only a trivial element in the action that is both the 
object of the historian’s study and the fount of the River Rubicon’s 
fame; and the historian would also agree that the psychic element in 
Caesar’s action, which is recognized, by a general consensus, as being 
the significant element in it, can be described in terms of thought in one 
of its aspects; but he would demur to Collingwood’s assertion that this 
non-physical clement 'can only [«c] be described in terms of thought’; 
for the ‘thought’ which Collingwood cites to prove his point is ‘Caesar’s 
defiance of Republican law, or the clash of constitutional policy between 
himself and his assassins’,* and in the ordinary usage of words these 
events would not be called acts of ‘thought’; they would be called an 
act of will on Caesar’s part and a resulting conflict of wills between the 
author of this act and other dramatis personae in an interplay between 
Caesar and the constitutionalists which Caesar’s initial act had set in 
motion. 

This is not the only passage in which Collingwood’s equation of the 
historian’s subject-matter with ‘thought’ compels him to describe a 
familiar historical event in langu^e which, if the words that the philo¬ 
sopher uses are to be taken in their normal meaning, will strike the 
reader as being quaintly inadequate. 

For example, when ‘the hbtorian of politics or warfare’ is trying to 
understand Caesar’s actions, he is trying, according to Collingwood, ‘to 
discover what thoughts [m:] in Caesar’s mind determined him to do 
them’.* Caesar is an imusually favourable subject for Collingwood’s 
verbal treatment, since History knows few men of action of his calibre 
in whose psychic ‘make-up’ the intellectual element has coimtcd for so 
much; yet even in Caesar’s history the historian’s main concern is not, 
in r^ity, with the thoughts in Caesar’s mind; for even in a Caesar’s 
psychic spectrum it is the ‘affective’ and the ‘conative’, not Ae ‘cogni¬ 
tive’, activities that loom largest in the historian’s field of vision. In the 
historian’s endeavours to understand Caesar’s actions, Caesar’s thoughts 
are Us cadets de ses soucis; Caesar’s feelings, ambitions, piirposes, and 
decisions are the first things about Caesar that the historian seeks to 

* Ibid., p. 2x3. * Ibid. » Ibid., p. 215. 
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discover. If he were to start by trying to discover Caesar’s thoughts and 
were to content himself with leaving it at that, the historian would then 
be leaving himself still in the dai^. This is why ColUngwood’s phrase 
makes the impression of artihciality that it does make on the mind of 
CoUingwood’s reader; and the same impression is made by Colling* 
wood’s formula for Brutus: 

'When an historian asks "Why did Brutus stab Caesar?" he means 
“What did Brutus think [ftc], which made him decide to stab Caesar?" ' 

If Collingwood’s imaginary historian were given the chance to explain 
his meaning in the language that came natui^ to him, he would not say, 
‘What did Brutus think?’ He would say, ‘What did IBrutus feel?’ 

When ColUngwood substitutes some stock character—‘a politician’ 
or ‘a military commander’—for his historic Brutus or Caesar, the effect 
of the application of his formula is quainter still. 

‘If it were possible to say of any man that he acted with no idea what¬ 
ever what would come of it, but did the first thing that came into his head 
and merely waited to see ^e con^uences, it would follow that such a 
man was no politician, and that his action was merely the intrusion into 
political life of a blind and irratioiud force.’* 

The truth here is, of course, exactly contrary to Collingwood’s assertion. 
In real life su(^ a man as Collingwood describes would be no politician 
if he did not [xtc] behave in the intellectually horrifying way that the 
philosopher deprecates. President Wilson, for instance, proved himself 
to be no politician, and tragically brought himself to grief, by answering 
all too w'cU to Collingwood’s specification. This ‘intellectual’ who had 
been the president of a university before becoming President of the 
United States is one of the rare examples of a prominent actor on the 
political stage who would have been a strong candidate for Colling¬ 
wood’s degree of master of political arts. And, if blind and irrational 
forces were in truth outside the pale of political history, most published 
works on political history, from Thucydides’ HisUny of the Atheno- 
Peloponnesian War* to D. C. Somervell’s British Poaiics since rpoo,* 
would have to be thrown on the scrap-heap. Yet, in Collingwood’s own 
words, ‘it wo\ild be generally admitted that politics is a thing that can 
be historically studied’.^ 

How has Collingwood got himself into this tangle ? He has entangled 
himself by giving a wrong explanation of a commonplace truth. ‘The 
reason', he goes on to assert, why it is possible to study politics his¬ 
torically ‘is that politics affords a plain instance of purposive action’; 
and since this assertion fiies in the face of historical facts it is not 
surprising that it should reduce ad absurdum an idea of History that is 
founded on it. 

The same false premise, applied to the history of warfare, leads 
Collingwood into the equally untenable position of maintaining that if 
a military commander’s acts were not done on purpose ‘there can be no 

> Collingwood. op. dt, pf>. 309-xo. 

* ScaptM^It. date uncertain, publiaher unrecorded. 
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history of them’.* An open>minded student of military history will find 
this dictum of ColHngwood’s less convincing than the picture of Bagra¬ 
tion’s generalship in Tolstoy’s JVar and Peace. 

We need not, however, subpoena either Tolstoy or Somervell or 
Thucydides to rise up in judgement against* Collin^ood, since we can 
win our case more expeditiously by appealing from CoUingwood theoriz¬ 
ing about history as a philosopher to the same CoUingwood studying 
and writing history as an historian. An equal eminence in two fields of 
intellectual activity was the distinctive mark of CoUingwood’s genius, 
and his characteristic achievement as an historian was ^ masterly em¬ 
ployment of Archaeology in History’s service. ‘Everything belonging to’ 
an event ‘which can be described in terms of bodies and their move¬ 
ments’* was grist to CoUingwood the historian’s mill, though it might be 
chaff to CoUingwood the philosopher’s winnowing fan; and, in virtue of 
their rare archaeological merits, Collingwood’s own historical works 
would fail still more ignominiously than Thucydides’ or Gibbon’s to 
pass the test of Collingwood’s idea of History. 

How has this historian-philosopher arrived at an ideaof History which 
he has confuted by ‘direct action* of his own ? Collingwood’s conflation 
of CoUingwood is as irresistible as Doctor Johnson’s confutation of 
Bishop Berkeley. The historian has given a conclusive kick to a philo¬ 
sopher’s stone fat is a plain man’s stumbling-block. How has the phUo- 
sopher ever come to erect the artificial obstacle which the historian in 
the same philosopher’s skin has unceremoniously removed from our 
path? An answer to this question may perhaps be elicited from the 
following arrestingly paradoxical passage. 

Tf the discovery of Pythagoras concerning the square on the hypotenuse 
is a thought which we today can think for ourselves, a thought that con¬ 
stitutes a permanent addition to mathematical knowledge, f e discovery 
of Augustus, that a monarchy could be grafted upon the Republican con¬ 
stitution of Rome by developing the implications ofproconsulare imperium 
and tribunicia potestas, is equally a thought which the student of Roman 
history can think for himself, a permanent addition to political ideas. If 
Mr. \\^tehead is justified in calling the right-angled triangle an eternal 
object, the same phrase is applicable to the Roman constitution and the 
Augustan modification of it. This is an eternal object because it can be 
apprehended by historical thought at any time; time makes no difference 
to it in this respect, just as it makes no difference to the triangle.'* 

In this passage CoUingwood shocks even an unphilosophic-minded 
reader by placing a political improvisation on all fours with a mathematical 
proposition on f e score of its being 'a permanent addition to political 
ideas*. The mathematical theorem which came into the foctis of human 
consciousness for the first time in Pythagoras’ mind, according to the 
Hellenic tradition, was in truth *a permanent addition to mathematical 
knowledge’ in the sense that, when once this element in an eternally 
valid system of mathematical truth had been brought within the pale of 
a Collective Human Intellect, it was open, ever afterwards, to any other 


> Ibid., p. 310. 
) Ibid., p. 213. 
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individual mind to apprehend the theorem for itself, and use it for the 
purposes of its own mathematical thought, on the sole condition of 
havine access to a cumulative body of maSiematical knowledge that was 
one of the common possessions of Mankind. On the other himd, if a 
President of the United States who happened, like President Wilson, to 
be a better historian than politidan were to act on CoUingwood’s thesis 
that Augustus’s discovery was *a permanent addition to political ideas’, 
he would quickly run into trouble that wll never overtake the mathe¬ 
matician who acts on the assumption that Pythagoras' discovery was ‘a 
permanent addition to mathematical knowledge’. 

In a Western international arena on the morrow of a Second World 
War, let us imagine a President Wilson redivivus coming to the con¬ 
clusion that Mankind can be saved from committing the crime and folly 
of race-suicide only by the prompt establishment of an effective oecu¬ 
menical government. His ne.\t thought will be that, in the existing 
oecumemcal constellation of political forces, the Presidency of the United 
States is the one well-establi^cd vantage-point from which it might be 
just possible to achieve the Herculean task of reducing a world-wide 
political anarchy to a world-wide political order. His next thought after 
that will be that the Presidency's powers, as laid down in the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States and as customarily interpreted in American 
political practice, are at present quite inadequate for the accomplislunent 
of this urgent and arduous political labour. And this thought, in turn, 
will lead on to the further consideration that, however desirable it may 
be that the powers of the Presidency of the United States should be 
enlarged to the requisite extent, and however ardently this change in 
the Constitution of the United States may be desired by the vast majority 
of Mankind who are not American citizens, the change cannot be made 
without the acquiescence of at least a sufficient majority in the Senate 
and People of the United States to make a presidential dictatorship 
workable for practical purposes. But how can the Senate and People be 
induced to play tlieir indispensable part ? Clearly it would not be prac¬ 
tical politics just to put the cards on the table and, in the light of them, 
make a naive appeal to Reason and to Virtue; for the most adult-minded 
electorate and most experienced representative body could not be ex¬ 
pected to make so great a readjustment of its political feelings and ideas 
at such short notice. Again, it would not be practical politics to try 
coercion; for, even if the inevitable resistance could be overcome, the 
struggle would generate a friction that would bring the high-handed 
usurper’s benevolent activities to a standstill. In a fix in which neither 
Force nor Reason will break the deadlock, the only remaining alternative 
is to try cajolery; and at this stage in his brown study our imaginary 
historian-president will recollect that this was the device by which the 
problem now confronting him was solved, in other ages and in other 
worlds, by an Augustus and a Mu'awlyah and a Han Liu Pang. 

So far so good; but in the political arena, in contrast to the intellectual 
forum, to apprehend a proposition is not the same thing as to put it into 
effect; for a practical pro{>osition, unlike a theoretical one, has to be 
translated into action, and this action will be successful only in so far as 
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it is geared to the actualities of Here and Now. The fineness of their 
sense of these aU>important actualities was the common gift that was the 
secret of Augustus’s and Mu'SwIyah’s and Liu Pang’s conunon success; 
and their possession of this gift explains why it was that Augustus and 
Liu Pang succeeded in solving problems that had defeated their more 
brilliant forerunners Divus Julius and Ts’in She Hwang-ti.* The very 
brilliance of their ideas had been the undoing of those two men of genius, 
for it had enticed them to fly straight into the light, like moths plunging 
into the flame of a candle. The clarity with wluch they perceived their 
goal had made them so impatient of approaching it by any roundabout 
road that, instead of being content to feel their way between the natural 
obstacles, they had tried to ride roughshod over the perilous broken 
ground of actualities that were none the less actual for being irrational. 
Caesar the God invited assassination by allowing his partisans to make 
the provocative gesture of paying him royal honours; Augustus the 
politician discovered ‘that a monarchy could be grafted upon the con¬ 
stitution of Rome by developing the implications of proconsuUtre im- 
perium and tribunicia poUstas'\ but this Augustas ‘modification’ of the 
republican constitution of Rome was the antithesis of the ‘eternal object’ 
that had been Divus Julius’s wUl-o’-thc-wisp; and, if any twentieth- 
century dictator-aspirant were to follow CoUmgwood’s prescription by 
trying to ‘re-enact’ Augustus’s ‘experience for himself’,* he would soon 
find himself in queer street; for, just because Augustus’s sly policy fitted 
Augustus’s own political milieu like a glove, it was bound, if tried in 
any other politick milieu, to prove there an egregious misfit. Since a 
sensitiveness to the exigencies of his own Here and Now was the secret 
of Augustus’s success, the only profitable lesson that a twentieth-century 
American aspirant to an oecumenical dictatorship could learn from 'the 
crafty nephew of Julius’* would be the hint that his cue was to develop 
with equal tact, care, and patience the implications of the presidenti^ 
prerogative in the written and the customary constitution of the United 
States. A cue that, taken in these general terms, might put him on the 
road towards an Augustan success would infallibly lead him into a Julian 
disaster if he were ever to try to translate it from the general into the 
particular by setting out to develop the implications of proconsuhre im~ 
perium and tribunicui potestas in the second half of the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era at Washington, D.C. 

CoUingwood’s contention that Augustus’s political contrivance is ‘a 
permanent addition to political ideas’ and ‘an eternal object’ thus 
proves to be untenable; and it is, indeed, implicitly contradicted 
by Collingwood himself in another passage published in the same 
book. 

‘The Republic of Plato is an account, not of the unchanging ideal of 
political life, but of the Greek ideal as Plato received it and reinterpreted 
it. The Et^s of Aristotle describes, not an eternal morality, but the 
morality of Ae Greek gentleman. Hobbes’s Leviathan expounds the 
politick ideas of seventeenth-century absolutism in their English form. 

* S«e V. vi. 186-9. ’ CoUingwood, op. cit., p. 163. 

) Biyce, quoted io I. L 343. 
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Kant's ethical theory expresses the moral convictions of German pietism; 
his Critique of Pure Reason analyses the conceptions Md principles of 
Newtonian Science, in their relation to the philosophical problems of 
the day.’* 

Here the historian in CoUing^'ood joins forces with the philosopher 
in him to proclaim the relativity of political, ethical, and even meta¬ 
physical thought to the local and temporaiy social milieu in which the 
thinker is living and working; and the unphiJosophic historian will break 
no lance with CoUingy^ood over this issue; he will, though, find himself 
all the more curious to discern how it can be that an histonan-philosophcr 
who so resolutely refuses the status of ‘an eternal object' to a product of 
political thought can at the same time venture to confer this enviable 
status upon a product of political action. An act of thought—even when 
its object is the parochial, ephemeral, and contingent world of politics— 
is at any rate more nearly akin to an act of thought in the realm of 
Mathematics than it is akin to an act of state in the realm of practical 
political activity. To dub Augustus's principate ‘an eternal object', while 
describing Plato’s Republic as a progress report on the state of political 
science up to the date of its publication, is a paradox that demands an 
explanation. 

What motive has led Collingwood to commit himself to this tour de 
force ? He has set his readers a puzzle, but he has also supplied them with 
the key. It is evident that, in CoUingwood’s view, the perfect kind of 
knowledge is the mathematician’s relation to the objects that he studies. 
This mathematical kind of knowledge is Collingwood’s ideal; and in the 
emotional thermometer of his feelings the prestige of Mathematics 
attains so high a degree that the best turn that Collingwood can think of 
doing to the historian is to demonstrate, if he can, &at the historian’s 
kind of knowledge is a knowledge of ^is mathematical sort. If this 
diagnosis is correct, Collingwood’s idea of History—like any other idea 
entertained by any other philosopher, however intellectually austere he 
may be doing his best to be—carries a human charge of emotion in it. 
The emotiot^ ‘alfect’ that is just perceptible in this passage may be 
presumed to be latent elsewhere; and, if the presence of this emotional 
nigger can in truth be detected in Collingwood’s intellectual wood-pile, 
we have here identified the villain who has betrayed the philosopher’s 
thought into confusions that have landed him in intellectually untenable 
positions. In the equation of an Augustan principate with a Pythagorean 
theorem we can detect two intellectual flaws in Collingwood’s idea of 
History that can both be traced to this ‘affective’ origin. One of these is a 
failure to distinguish between the historian’s and the mathematician’s 
diverse interests in the same mathematical proposition; the other flaw is 
a failure to distinguish between the historian’s way of apprehending the 
thought in a mathematical proposition and the same historian’s way of 
apprehending a mathematic^ or any other act of thought in its historical 
setting in red life, where acts of thought are always found to be inter¬ 
twined with acts of will and acts of feeling in a psychic rope in which 
the intellectual strand is sometimes conspicuous mainly by its virtual 

I C^Uegwood, op. dt, p. 329, quoted on p. 198, above. 
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absence. These distinctions that the philosopher has ignored to his cost 
must now be investigated by the historian at his peril. 

The difference between the historian’s interest and the mathemati¬ 
cian’s in taking cognizance of the same mathematical proposition is not 
difficult to des^. When a mathematician is confronted with a mathe¬ 
matical pro^^ition, he asks himself two questions: first, ‘Is it true ?* and, 
second, ‘If it is true, then what position does this particular piece of 
mathematical truth occupy in the structure of the general system of 
mathematical truth in so far as this system and its structure are known 
to me ?’ For these professional purposes of the mathematician’s, it does 
not matter when, where, or how this particular mathematical truth first 
happened to become known to the mind of some individual human 
being. Let the memory of Pythagoras’ life and work ‘fly forgotten as a 
dream’; the proposition which an historian associates with Pythagoras’ 
name would lose none of its mathematical validity through becoming a 
proposition without a history. Its mathematical validity is conferred on 
It solely and wholly by an apprehension of its truth in the mind of a 
mathematician who is thinking it at the moment. This is the sense in 
which it is ‘the eternal object’ that Whitehead has proclaimed it to be. 
It is an element in a system of mathematical truth which is intrinsically 
self-consistent, coherent, and constant; and these intrinsic characteristics 
of this system of truth are not affected by the historical fact that a know¬ 
ledge of it, accumulated in ‘the collective consciousness’ of the Human 
Race, has been, and is still being, acquired piecemeal by the successive 
intellectual exertions of individual human minds. In other words, the 
eternity of any object of thought that is successively entertained by the 
minds of a series of mathematicians has its converse, condition, and price 
in the impersonality with which this object is entertained by one mind 
after another without establishing any human link between them. 

In thinking a proposition which Pythagoras is said to have been the 
first human being to have thought, a latter-day mathematician is not 
‘re-enacting’ Pythagoras’ 'experience for himself’;* for the experience 
shared with Pythagoras by this historical successor of his is the bare 
intellectual act of thinking an impersonally mathematical thought,* 

< CollingvnMd, ibid., p. 163. 

* Thu point is made by Coflinawood himself in mother context: 'Even thoueht itself, 
in its immediscy ss the unique set of thought with its unique context in the ufe of sn 
individual thinker, . .. cannot be re-enacted; if it could. Time itaelf would be cancelled 
and the historian would be the person about whom he thinks, living over again in all 
resMcta the tame. The historian cannot apprehend the individual act of thought in ita 
indtvidualicyi just •* it actually happened, what he apprehends ... is the set of thought 
itself, in its survival and revival at different tiram and in different persona' (ibid., p. 303). 
Thii ia CoUingwood's exegetis of hit own previous contention that 'the proceaa of argu¬ 
ment which I go through is not a process resembling Plato's, it actually is Plato's . . . 
if I not only read hia argument but understand it—follow it in my own mind by re¬ 
arguing it with and for inyself' (ibid., p. 301; cp. p. 215). 

we ahall concur with CoUingwood’s considered view that, whUe the thought that ia 
thought on the two occasions is identical, it can only be so in so far as it ia impersonal; 
but we must apply to this conclusion of CoUingwood’s the distinction that we have 
drawn between the historian's purpose and the mathematician’a or natural scientist’s. 
It is true thtt the rethinking of a thought does not bring a later thinker of it into personal 
communion with an earlier thinker of it, and it is also true that a mathematical or scientific 
thinker is not seeking to conjure any ulterior personal communion out of the impersonal 
mathematical or scientific thought into which he does effectively enter. On tne other 
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whereas Pythagoras’ actual experience included the sensation of suddenly 
seeing the light, the belief that his was the first human mind that had 
ever seen it, and the emotional exultation of feeling himsdf to be an 
intellectual pioneer. All these non-mathematical elements in a mathe¬ 
matician’s actual experience are expressed in Archimfidis’ exclamarion 
■t)vp 7 )Ka; yet the latter-day student of hydrostatics is deaf to a cry which, 
coming as it does from ^chimedfis’ heart, never faib to thrill the heart 
of the historian, however faintly the sound may echo in the historian’s 
ears across an ever widening gulf of fleeting Time. 

There is indeed a piquant difference bwween the mathematician’s 
impersonal way of looking at a proposition and the way in which the 
same proposition interests the historian. When the historian is con¬ 
fronted with it, he does not ask himself, ‘Is this mathematically true?’ 
He asks himself, ‘What can this mathematical proposition tell me about 
the personality and life of Pythagoras and about the history of his social 
milieu—the thoughts, feelings, aims, and characters of P^hagoras and 
his contemporaries, predecessors, and successors in Samos and in Croton, 
in the Hellenic World at large, and in the other societies that were this 
society’s successors, predecessors, and contemporaries? So long as the 
mathematical proposition associated with Pythagoras gives him some 
light on the answers to these historical questions, it is of no professional 
consequence to the historian whether the proposition happens to be 
mathematically true or false; for a mathematically true proposition might 
prove to be barren of historical information, while a mathematically 
liaise proposition might prove to be an historian’s gold mine. 

Since everything that has been said about Mathematics in this Annex 
is likewise true of Natural Science, the case of Astrology will serve to 
illustrate our point. In CoUingwood’s and Toynbee’s day in Western 
scientific circles, Astrology ^vas in deep disgrace. It was perpetually 
beine cited as the clas$i<^ example of a pseudo-science whose falsi^ 
had been exposed and whose prestige had been explodedyet, in this 
selfsame generation, masterly studies of astrological beliefs for historical 
purposes had been throwing floods of light on the Weltanschauung and 
GefuhUart of the children of the Babylonic Civilization who had invented 
—or discovered—^Astrology in the eighth century B.C.* and the children 

hand th« historiaa, even if he fails fully to apprehend this impersonal mathematical 
thought, may nevertheless succeed in utilizing it for his own ulterior purpoK of making 
a psychic passage serose the gulf of Time and Space that lies between him and some 
eariier thinker of the same thought with whom he is seeking to make contact (see pp. 
yap snd 730, below). 

> There was, of course, a long time-lag between the date, before the cloee of the 
seventeenth century of the Christian Era, at which Modem Western men of science 
ceased to believe that sstrological propositions were true and the consununation of 
Astrology's ruin at a practical going concern in non-edentific circles in the West and 
elsewhere. In a.d. 195a a glance at any issue of any organ of the popular press in Eng¬ 
land would inform an historian that at this date Astrology, so far trom having been sent 
to Jericho, was fsst occupying a spiritual vacuum created by the waning of Western 
Man’s belief in the truth ot Astroli^’s old rival, Christianity. A more surpriaing 
phenomenon^ of which there were indi^tions at this date, was an iodpieat resdmisaioo 
of this long-sioce scientificaU>’ discredited science into the Eden of scienti& truth 
which it hed once been ignominiously exp^ed. The tree of knowledge on to which 
Astrology was being grafted this time was not its ungrateful natural daughter Astronomy, 
but an indulgent adoptive mother—Psychology. 

* See V. v. 5^57. 
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of contemporary and posterior civilizations, down to and including 
Collingwood’s and Tojmbee’s own seventeenth-century forebears in the 
West, who had ^en like ninepins to the fascination of this professedly 
scientific system of ideas. 

‘The human interest’ which attaches to the history of astrological 
beliefs, and which is just as well served by a study of them if they happen 
to be scientifically false as if they happen to be scientifically true, is the 
hidden treasure* that is the historian’s lodestone. Nothing else except 
the quest for this trove would induce the historian to give his mind to 
scientific and mathematical propK>sitions which for the historian have 
no intrinsic professional interest either a priori or even in consequence 
of the historian’s being told by a savant that the savant believes them to 
be true—and, perhaps, not only true but momentous—in the inhuman 
realm of scientific and mathematical reality. 

It will be seen that the mathematician’s and the historian’s respective 
professional interests in the same mathematical proposition are mutually 
exclusive; and consequently either party’s interest is at best boring to 
the other party and at worst exasperating to him. The historian has no 
professional use for a system of mathematical or scientific truth if he is 
asked to study it for its own sake; for he is not concerned to certify the 
permanence of 'a permanent addition to mathematical knowledge’ in 
thinking this mathematical thought for himself, any more than he is 
concerned to certify the permanence of ‘a permanent addition to political 
ideas’ in entering into the thoughts and aims of Augustus. If he sets 
himself to think thoughts that were once entertained by the mind of 
either an Augustus or a Pyth^oras, his purpose is to utilize the p>olitical 
calculation or the mathematical theorem as an intellectual spring-board 
from which his imagination can make an attempt, by taking a flying 
leap, to establish psychic communications with other human souls whose 
intellects have thought the same thought at other times and places. Con¬ 
versely, the mathematician or natural scientist has no professional use 
for the history of mathematical or scientific beliefs. 

It is true t^t the belielfe which mathematicians and scientists will be 
foimd to be holding at any date will always also be found to be the his¬ 
torical product of beliefs held by their predecessors, some of which will 
have been retained, and others discarded, by these past thinkers’ present 
epigoni; and this is an aspect of mathematical and scientific beliefs that 
is of greater professional interest to an historian than the mathematician’s 
or scientist’s professional question whether these beliefs happen to be 
intrinsically true or false. At any date at which the historian takes a 
sounding, he is apt to find the mathematicians and scientists of that 
generation indebted to the past beliefs that they have discarded, not 
much less deeply than to those that they have retained; but the his¬ 
torian is also apt to find himself being astonished by his own mathe¬ 
matical and scientific contemporaries’ ingratitude. If they are confronted 
with one of their predecessors’ beliefs, their first question is not, 'What 
do we owe to it?’ but, ‘Is it true or f^e?’ And, if once they have pro¬ 
nounced it to be false according to their own present lights, they suffer 

* M«tt. xiii. 44. 
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no natural human sentiment of gratitude to restrain them from ruth¬ 
lessly consigning this discarded belief to the scrap-heap, as a nuisance of 
which they must resolutely rid their minds for fear that it might breed 
intellectual confusion and error there if they were to dwell on it at the 
prompting of their own better feelings. 

When once men of science have thus condemned some previously 
orthodox belief, it is idle for the historian to upbraid them for this 
impiety towards their predecessors. He will meet with no success in his 
endeavour to prick these hard hearts to compunction. The mathemati¬ 
cian’s and the scientist’s judgement on the history of Mathematics and 
Science runs on the lines of the Caliph 'Umar’s legendary dispatch to 
his lieutenant 'Amr b. al-*As in reply to 'Amr’s request for instruc- 
tioos for the disposal of a Ptolemaic Library at Alexandria in which 
the treasures of an Hellenic literary culture had been accumulating 
for the best part of a millennium by the date of the Arab conquest 
of Egypt. ‘If these writings of the Greeks agree with the Book of 
God, they arc useless and need not be preserved; if they disagree, 
they are pernicious and ought to be destroyed’’ is the minute which 
'Umar is said to have made on 'Amr’s query. 'If these tenets held by 
our predecessors agree with those held by us today, they are useless 
and need not be preserved; if they dis^ree, they are pernicious and 
ought to be destroyed' is the answer which, in fact and not in fiction, 
the historian evokes from the mathematician and the scientist when 
he begs them to take a pious interest in the genesis of their own current 
beliefs. 

If we have now sufficiently explored the difference between the his¬ 
torian’s and the mathematician’s or scientist’s respective interests in the 
same mathematical or scientific proposition, we may pass on to an 
examination of the difference between the historian’s way of apprehend¬ 
ing a thought that has been thought in other minds before his, and his 
way of apprehending the manifold human experience in which every 
act of thought is aaually implicated in real life. 

We have observed already* that the historian, when he is thinking for 
himself a thought that has also been entertained by some other person’s 
mind in some other time and place, is not interested in the naked thought 
for its own sake; he is interested in it as a possible spring-board from 
which he may perhaps find himself able to take a flying leap into psychic 
communion with that other person who, in his ovm act of entertaining 
the same thought, was certainly animated by feelings associated with his 
act of thinking, and was perhaps also meditating, planning, or executing 
some associated act of will for the weal or woe of his contemporaries. 
This interest, which is a genuine historian’s abiding ultimate interest, 

* Gibbon, Edwa^: Th*Hut«ry tif tfu DtcUtu and Fall of tkt Roman Efftpirt, 
panphraiing the thirteenth-centiuy Jtcobite Monophysite Patritrch of Antio^, Abu‘ 1 - 
Farib {olios Mar Gregor of Malatiyeh, aHes Bar Hebraeui). Gibbon’s paraphrase ia based 
on a passa^ on p. 114 of Edward Pocock’a Latin translation (Oxfbra 1W3, printed by 
H. Hall, Printer to theUniveraity) of’Abulpbangius’a’ ownAnbic translation, from the 
original Syriac text, of the poLdcal part of his chronicle of universal history, both 
Mhtical a^ ecclesiastkal. The dtle of this Arabic version is TSrVth MukhUuar al-Dm»at 

Comptndiosix Dynostumm), Xh^ stoty beto cited in Vl« vie 

* On p. 729, above. 
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could not have been described more accurately than it has been de¬ 
scribed by Collingwood in the following words: 

*To the historian, the activities whose history he is studying are not 
spectacles to be watched, but experiences to be lived through in his own 
Rund; they are objective, or known to him, only becatise they are also 
subjective, or activities of his own;’' 

and if it were indeed true of Toynbee, as Collingwood believes it to be, 
that 

‘he regards History as a mere spectacle, something consisting of facts 
observed and recorded by the historian, phenomena presented externally 
to his gaze, not experiences into which he must enter and which he must 
make his own,* 

then—q.e.d.—Toynbee would have been convicted by Collingwood of 
being no historian. 

This personal question is, of course, a trivial piece of private business; 
and in any case the only line of defence that would be likely to appeal 
to the defendant’s readers would be for him to whisper Circumspue and 
then at once move on to the next piece of public business on the agenda 
—and this is the momentous question: How far is it actually possible 
for the historian to perform that feat of living through other people’s 
experience which is agreed on all hands to be the historian’s proper aim ? 
Collingwood’s answer is that it is possible for the hbtorian to achieve 
this aim completely; but if he is able to give this simple and satisfactory 
reply this is only because, as we have noticed already,* Collingwood 
defines the area of the historian’s field of sympathetic magic in terms 
that strike an historian-philistine as being arbitrarily restrictive. ‘All 

history is the history of thought*_Of everything other than thought, 

there can be no history*.... The record of immediate experience, with 
its flow of sensations and feelings,... is not history’,^ Collingwood main¬ 
tains; and in thus defining and limiting the historian’s field he is 
alleviating, by the exercise of a royal prerogative, the weight of the load 
that the imperious philosopher has legitimately imposed on the his¬ 
torian’s devoted shoulders. When Collingwood admonishes the historian 
that ‘he must always remember that the event’ wliich he is studying 
‘was an action, and that his main task is to think himself into this 
action’,^ he reduces this Psyche’s Task to finite dimensions by a ruling 
that is as merciful as it is arbitrary. 'To think himself into this action' is 
to be interpreted, Collingwood rules, as meaning 'to discern the thought 
[ric] of its agent’. The same restrictive interpretation is applied again 
when Collingwood reminds the historian that ‘the events of history are 
never mere phenomena, never mere spectacles for contemplation, but 
things which the historian looks, not at, but through’;» for, after thus 
demanding of the historian’s vision that it should pierce, and not just 
strike, its target, he scales down his demand, here too, by defining the 

< CoUin^ood. op. eit., p. 218. Cp. p. 293. 

2 On pp. 720-2, *bove. 

* tbio., p. 304. 

* Ibid., p. 213. 


> Collingwood, op. cit., p. 2x3. 
* Ibid. 

2 Ibid., p. 2x4. 
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objective of this arduous penetration as being *to discern the thought 
(»c] within’ the objects under fire. 

If it were indeed true that ‘thought’ was the sole possible element in 
human experience that the historian’s psyche can apprehend, and there¬ 
fore the sole legitimate target for the historian's proper aim of penetrat¬ 
ing through the phenomena to the psychic inwardness of events, the 
historian’s task, however exacting, would at least be straightforward, 
since, as we have seen, it is practicable for the same thought to be enter¬ 
tained by the minds of different persons, and there is one body of thought 
—namely mathematical and scientific thought—that is a thoroughly im¬ 
personal product and possession of a ‘Collective Human Consciousness’. 
Unhappily for the hjstorian, this doctrine of Collingwood the philo¬ 
sopher’s is a dogma which is belied by the experience and practice of 
historians, including Collingwood himself on the evidence of his own 
published historical works. In real life, thought is never to be found 
apart from the non-intellectual strands in the composite rope of human 
experience; and, if Collingwood is right—as he is right—in requiring of 
the historian that he must ‘enter into' other people’s experiences and 
‘live through’ them, he is wrong in instructing the historian to ignore 
ail strands of experience except the intellectual strand. 

The historian, for his part, must therefore resist the temptation to 
close with this relatively easy option. He must take to heart Colling- 
wood’s commandment 'Thou shah get inside events’; but he must obey 
this commandment more rigorously than Yahweh requires of him. If 
he is to participate in other people’s experiences, he must participate, 
not only in their thoughts, but also in their emotions and in their 
volitions; and his task will not have been achieved even when he has 
participated in the total individual experience of some single personality; 
for any act of will implies and duly produces an encounter between the 
person who performs the act and at least one other person whose action 
the act of will is intended to influence. An experience that embraces acts 
of will must, ex hypothesis also embrace encounters; and this a priori 
conclusion is, of course, borne out by our own experience in this Study, 
in which we have been led by an empirical method of inquiry to find, 
below the surface of this phenomenon of encounters between personali¬ 
ties, the mysterious fount of spiritual creativity.* The historian must 
obey Collingwood’s commandment over a wider field of experience than 
the intellectual allotment of which, alone, Collingwood takes cognizance; 
and from this it follows that the historian must discover for himself 
some additional means of establishing psychic commimications with the 
human objects of his study beyond a re-performance of acts of thought 
which is the sole means suggested by Collingwood for attaining an 
arbitrarily limited objective. 

The inadequacy of Collingwood’s prescription for an historian’s 
modus operaxdi is not, of course, equally obvious in all cases. It is least 
obvious where the intellectual strand in the experience in wWch the 
historian has to participate is the most important strand in this ex¬ 
perience in the unanimous opinion of the historian and the subject of 

‘ See II. i. 271-99, and pp. 395-405, above. 
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the particular experience that is the historian’s object of study in the 
case in point. A classic instance of this type of case is that experience 
of Pythagoras* which CoUingwood has cited. In Pythagoras’ and Pos¬ 
terity’s opinion alike, the important element in this experience is the 
thought that the area of the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the areas of the squares on this triangle’s 
other two sides. Pythagoras himself would have been the first to pro¬ 
nounce that the thrill of exultation accompanying the mathematical 
pioneer’s experience of intellectual discovery was a piece of private 
business that cannot compare in importance with the momentousness 
of the associated imp>ersonal mathematical thought. Yet however 
austerely that exultant feeling may be depreciated by the historian’s 
and Pythagoras’ consentient intellects, their concordant hearts cannot 
help leaping up at the recollection of it, to thrill rcbelliously in unison. 
Even when the gist of an experience is a mathematical theorem, an 
irrepressible explosion of concomitant feeling proclaims that Thought 
is not the whole of Life and that Nature will keep on coming back at 
you however energetically you may have pitched her out.* 

If Collingwoodrs prescription thus proves inadequate to the his¬ 
torian’s need even when the experience in which the historian has to 
participate is Pythagoras the mathematician’s, how is the poor historian 
likely to fare in coping with some experience of Timur Lenk the ogre’s ? 
In the ghastly history of human affairs, Pythagoras’ experience of the 
thrill of discovering a theorem inside Ae dty-voU of Croton is, after 
all, an event of a rarer and less characteristic kind than Tamerlane’s 
experience of the thrill of building minarets out of five thousand human 
heads outside the city-wall of Zirih;^ and how is the conscientious 
historian to ‘enter into’ and ‘live through’ that ? The pertinent difference 
between this experience of Tamerlane’s and that experience of Pytha¬ 
goras’ is that the strand of thought, which looms so large in Pythagoras* 
experience, is so exiguous in Tamerlane’s experience as to be barely 
discernible, whereas the exuberance of Tamerlane’s feelings on this 
gruesome occasion must have been veritably Gargantuan. By compari¬ 
son, the thrill experienced by Pythagoras was a barely perceptible 
emotional tremor. Since ‘the activities whose history’ the historian ‘is 
studying ... are objective, or known to him, only because they are 
subjective, or activities of his own’,* he has to make Tamerlane’s 
experience ‘an integral part of his own ... by re-enacting’ it ‘for him¬ 
self’;♦ and at this point, if the historian is a truly consdentioua work¬ 
man, the shadow of the madhouse once again falls athwart his thorny 
path. 

How is a scrupulous historian to set about the job ? We have to 
picture him studying a gazetteer to find some easily accessible town 
whose population will suffice to provide him with about twice 
number of heads (to be on the safe side) that he requires for making 
a pile of the same order of magnitude as Tamerlane’s historic pile at 
Zirih. He selects Princeton, New Jersey; takes the afternoon train from 

> Kor»c«: Eputulat, Book I, Ep. x, 1 . 24. * Sc« IV. tv, 500. 

i Collingwo^, op. cit., p. 218. * Ibid., p. 163. 
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New York; gives himself a good night’s rest at the inn or the tavern; 
raises his temper to the requisite pitch by meditating for five minutes 
on the last demand-note served on him by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue; rushes out in a thoroughly Tamerlanian rage into the quiet 
unsuspecting streets; and has not b^ged more than half a dozen heads 
towards his target of five thousand before he finds himself in the pmlice 
court being asked by the magistrate what he means by it. When he 
explains that he has not been committing a crime passtonel but has been 
simply taking seriously his professional duties as Tamerlane’s historian 
under Collingwood’s marching orders, an enlightened Department of 
Justice sends him, not to the electric chair, but to the asylum. What 
a theme for Edward Lear! 

In the eyes of an outraged society, the homicidal maniac has got off 
lightly; yet, even as it is, this professionally scrupulous historian’s fate 
is sad enough from the victim’s personal standpoint. Is there any way 
out of such an awkward dilemma ? Can our devoted historian find some 
means of doing his professional duty by Tamerlane without making all 
that havoc of his own life, not to speak of his neighbours’ ? Yes, it is 
open to him to participate in Tamerlane’s experience without ‘re¬ 
enacting’ it in real life if he can bring himself to use his imagination. 
This alternative course likewise has its price. The historian who does 
his job by using his imagination is exposing himself to the censure 
meted out by Plato to painters and poets who have brought this sly 
faculty into play in their own professional acti\*ities. Yet to be castigated 
by Plato is, after all, a lesser evil than to be certified insane. 

Tour painter,’ Plato half-seriously complains, ‘will paint for you a shoe¬ 
maker, carpenter, and every other kind of artisan without ever having been 
initiated into the technique of any of these trades; yet, alt the same, if he 
is a good artist, he will be able to take in a child or a feeble-minded adult 
by painting him a carpenter that he will mistake for a real carpenter if he 
is given a distant view of the picture.... [In fact,] when someone tells us, 
about someone else, that in him he has met a man who is a master of all 
trades and actually has a more accurate knowledge of each single one of 
them than can be claimed by any of that particular trade’s professional 
practitioners, our conclusion will be that our interlocutor is a simpleton 
and that he must have come across a dieat who took his victim in so com¬ 
pletely by tricks of mimicry that he succeeded in giving him the impres¬ 
sion that he was a universal genius—owing to the victim’s inability to 
distinguish between mimicry and knowledge and ignorance. . . . 

‘Well, this calls for an inquiry into “high-brow” poetry (TpaywSuxv) and 
its presiding genius Homer, because there are people who t^ us that 
these poets are masters of all the arts and of all the problems of ethics and 
of theology. A good poet, the argument runs, must ex hypethesi be a con¬ 
noisseur of his subject if he is to write about it properly—if he were not 
a connoisseur, he would not be able to write at all. The question for 
inquiry is whether the pt^ts may not be adepts at mimicry who have taken 
in these sponsors of theirs by a confidence trick which has been so well 
played that the victims of it, when they see the poets’ works, do not 
tumble to it that these products are at three removes’ distance from reality 
and are easy for an ignoramus to fabricate because these works of the 
poets’ are not realities at all but are mere phantasms. . . . 
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‘Let u* now be generous to Homer or any confrere of his whom we may 
choose to interrogate. Let us confine our interrogation to a single ques* 
tion. We will not ask him: “If you are really a doctor and not just a mimic 
of the medical profession’s patter, what evidence can you produce, master 
poet, ancient or modem, of cures performed by yourself?” . . . But we 
are justified in questioning Homer about the greatest and the noblest of 
the activities on which he has the assurance to hold forth*—I mean, War 
and Generalship and Government and Education. “Well now, Homer,” 
we may justifiably say to the poet, “If you arc really not at three removes' 
distance from the truth in the relation in which you stand to human con¬ 
duct at its best rre^i)—if you are not one of those fabricators of 

simulacra whom we have labelled mimics—if you are really at no more 
than two removes’ distance from the truth and are really an expert in the 
science of ethics, private and public, give us an instance of a state whose 
government has shown an improvement thanks to you”. ... N^e a war, 
fought in Homer’s lifetime, that is recorded to have been efficiently con¬ 
ducted thanks to Homer’s leadership or counsel. ... Is there any sugges¬ 
tion that Homer ever gathered round him in his own lifetime a school of 
disciples who felt it a privilege to be in personal touch with him and who 
handed down to Posterity the tradition of an Homeric way of life? . . . 

‘Well, [on this showing,] must not our verdict on Homer and all his 
successors in the poetic line be that they are mimics of simulacra of human 
conduct at its best and of any officr subject that they may cl«t to adorn ? 
I think we must conclude that they are quite out of touch wiffi the truth, 
and must therefore place them in the same category as the painter, whom 
we were considering just now, who, without himself having been initiated 
into the technique of shoemaking, will make for you what will look like 
a shoemaker to eyes that judge merely by colours and shapes because their 
owners are no better initiated than ffie painter who has thus imposed on 
them.... On this analogy, we shall describe what the poet docs by putting 
it that, without himself having been initiated into any technique except 
the art of mimicry, he tints his nouns and verbs with colours stolen fr’om 
the divers trades and thereby makes, on birds of his feather who judge 
merely by words, an invariable impression of talking admirably about 
anj^ng that he elects to talk about—shoemaking or generalship or what 
you will—so long as he does his business in metre and rhythm and har¬ 
mony. It is these stage properties of his that do the trick for him in 
virtue of the extraordinary fascination that they exercise. If you strip off 
the literary colouring from a poet’s ideas and make him express them in 
naked prose—well, I do not need to tell you what the impression then 
will be. . . . You have seen what happens to a face that is in the flush of 
youth without possessing any intrinsic beauty. You know what that face 
comes to look like when the bloom has faded.’^ 

If Plato means his readers to take this passage at all seriously, he 
has committed himself to approving our over-scrupulous historian’s 
legendary escapade. If Plato had heard the news of our mythical 
‘incident’ at Princeton, New Jersey, and had had the courage of ^ 
own professed convictions, he would have appeared in court to testify 
on behalf of the defence that the prisoner in the dock would have been 
committing a cold-blooded fraud on the public if he had undertaken to 
produce and publish a work purporting to be a history of Tamerl^e 
without attempting bona fide to make Tamerlane’s experience ‘an 
* PUto: Rtspublua, 598 b-6ox b. 
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integral part of bis own... by re-enacting* it *for himself *. If our his¬ 
torian has any sense, however, he will be less grateful to Plato for this 
courageous defence of his conscientious head-hunting expedition than 
for his disclosure of a trick for doing an historian’s professional business 
without having to go to these embarrassine extremes. Plato, if he likes, 
may give this trick the bad name of *conndence trick*, and may stig¬ 
matize as ‘mimicry’ something that the historian, the poet, or the painter, 
for their part, might prefer to call 'imagination*. But the philosopher’s 
magisterial censure is a cheap price to pay for the benefits of the same 
philosopher’s unintentional ‘tip*—as will be evident if we come to our 
nard-pressed historian’s rescue with Lewis Carroll’s benevolent 'time- 
machine* .< 

Let us make sure that our histoiian has taken Plato’s back-handed 
hint to give his imagination hree play, and then let us see him off again 
on his journey from New York to Princeton. He buys his ticket, catdies 
his train, registers at his hotel, and works up his feelings by thinking 
of a recent income-tax demand-note, all just as before; but at this 
critical point, instead of rushing out into the streets, yataghan in hand, 
and decapitating the first foot-passengers that he meets, like a Spartiate 
Cleomenes in the streets of a Ptolemaic Alexandria,^ he stalks out into 
the garden, walking-stick in hand, and decapitates the first dandelions 
that catch his eye—and, if the useful occupation of weed-killing fails 
to strike in him the requisite Tamcrlanian spark, he can proceed to 
make a glorious massacre of the sun-fiowers and handsomely indemnify 
the hotel management for their pecuniary loss without any risk of 
finding himself on the wrong side of the Law. If he then goes back 
indoors, sits down at his writing-desk, and indites his history of Tamer¬ 
lane’s life and works, his ingenuous reader {teste Platme) will never 
know that the heads which historian duly cut off, in order to put 
himself in the proper mood for doing his job, were not human, but 
only floral. We can be reasonably co^dent of the plausibility of the 
impression that Timur Lenk’s unscrupulously unhomicidal imaginative 
historiographer will contrive to make, since we have no evidence that 
Christopher Marlowe ever took any more drastic steps than those sug¬ 
gested here when he was working himself up to write his TamburUane 
the Great. 

But what is this faculty of Imagination which makes it possible, after 
all, for an historian to participate in Timur Leak's exp>erience without 
his having to re-experience it in real life? Arc the historian, the painter, 
and the poet really practising on the public the fraud of whic^ Plato 
accuses them half in earnest r Are they really palming off appearance 
as reality, and getting something for nothing out of ^eir professional 
activities at the price of sacrificing their moral integrity? The truth is 
that the exercise of the Imagination is something that is quite as familiar 
as it is mysterious. It is not just a profession^ trick of a literary and 
artistic trade; it is an indispensable means of social intercourse between 
ordinary people in every-day life; and, since Sub-Man had to become 
a social axiimal before he coiild become fully human,^ it is no exaggera- 

* See V. vL 214. * See V. vi. 391. » See I. i. 173. 
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don to say that a constant use of the Imaginadon is one of the primary 
necessides of life for the Human Race, and that, if Mankind were to 
take Plato’s casdgadon seriously enough to pluck this vital faculty out 
and cast it from them, they would be sentencing themselves to the 
doom of the legendary Kilkenny Cats. 

While Plato pillories the Imaginadon by sdgmadzing its exercise as 
a fraud practised by painters and poets on me public, Collingwood 
saves the historian’s reputadon, according to Collingwood’s own lights, 
by ruling out any psychic activity other than thought about thought 
from his dednidon of what constitutes the historian’s legitimate busi¬ 
ness. In thus committing himself to a doctrine that cannot be reconciled 
with the facts, Collingwood has fallen a victim to a common human 
infirmity. Each of us is prone to exaggerate the importance of the organ 
or faculty or activity—t^d, ear, or eye; sensation, intuition, or feeling; 
will or thought—that happens to be the principal instrument or medium 
of his own dealings, personal or professional, with his fellow human 
beings; and CoUingwc^ the historian has been led up this prim garden 
path by Collingwood the philosopher. An idolization of thought is the 
philosopher’s idolatrous sacrifice on the altar of his professional patriot¬ 
ism;^ but it is as true in the Academy as it is in the world outside its 
garden walls that 'patriotism is not enough’;* for there are always more 
things in Heaven and Earth than are dreamt of in the philosophy of 
any of our Horatios.* 

I Collingwood h«s Uid • wreath on the Imagination’a cenotaph, but he haa 
nullified the aignature of thia tribute by the terma in which he haa compoted hit inacrip- 
tion. The idea, be dedarea (ep. cil, p. 249) that governs an historian’s work ‘ie.t^he id^ of 
the Historical imagiaation as a aeu*dcpeMent, aelf-determining, and aelf-juatifying form 
of—thought [ricV. 

* Edith CaveU at Bruaaela on the tath October, 1915. 

* Shakapeare: HamUt, Act I, scene 5. 
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X. B (ii) (/), ANNEX 

WAS THERE A RENAISSANCE OF MINOAN 
RELIGION IN HELLENIC HISTORY? 

In the prc-Alexandrinc Age of Hellenic history there were several 
religious movements that were felt by the Hellenes at the time to be, 
in some sense, exotic. The chief instances were the worship of Dionysus, 
the rites, poems, and ideas associated with the name of Orpheus, and 
the Pythagorean School of Philosophy. If some, at any rate, of the 
elements in these divers religious practices, experiences, and beliefs were 
un-Hellenic in reality, there were two different possible quarters 
from which they might have made their way into Hellenic life. Either 
they might have been introduced through the radiation of some living 
contemporary non-Hellenic culture or cultures with which the Hellenic 
World was already in contact in the pre-Alcxandrine Age—as it is 
notorious that a number of alien religious influences were introduced 
subsequently, in the sequel to the overthrow of the Achaemenian Empire 
by Alexander—or alternatively such un-HelIcnic religious phenomena 
in a prc-AIexandrine Hellas might have been, not importations from 
living contemporary societies, but evocations of ghosts ffom the dead 
past of an antecedent civilization to which the Hellenic was affiliated. The 
hypothesis of an Hellenic renaissance of Minoan religion has been found 
convincing—at least as far as the worship of Dionysus is concerned—by 
one of the most eminent of the twentieth-century Western authorities 
on the subject. 

‘The ecstatic cult of Dionysos, which spread all over Greece in the 
Archaic Age, was a powerful religious movement. 1 venture to think that 
its strength is better understood if we assume that it was not an importa¬ 
tion of a completely foreign god and form of religion but the revival of old 
Minoan and Mycenaean religious ideas, and perhaps also rites, which had 
for a time fallen into the ba^ground. The ideas peculiar to the Minoan 
religion were suppressed under the overwhelming onset of the gods and 
religious ideas which the [Achaean barbarian] conquerors brought with 
them; but, just as the old gods did not vanish but mingled with the new¬ 
comers, so the old religious ideas persisted in secret. When the oppor¬ 
tunity arose they emerged once more to cause a religious revolution, the 
occasion being the acceptance of a foreign cult with kindred ideas of a 
mystic character. This was the Thracian worship of Dionysos combined 
with the Phrygian form of the same cult, which had already been trans¬ 
formed through the influence of the native religion of Asia Minor, which 
in its turn also contained elements of Minoan origin, identical with or 
similar to Minoan ideas which still survived in Greece.** 

In the historical perspective of a latter-day Western historian, this 
hypothetical renaissance, in Hellenic history, of supposedly repressed 
elements of Minoan religion would have counterparts in the historic 

’ Ntlnon, M. P.: Tkt Minoan-Myctnatan Religion <utd it$ Survival in Creek Reiigion 
(London 1927, Milford), p. 504. 
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renaissances, in Orthodox and in Western Christian history, of a Juda¬ 
ism embedded in a Christianity that was these two Hellenistic civiliaa- 
tions* religious heritage from their Hellenic predecessor. This analogy, 
however, so far from corroborating Nilsson’s view, actually militates 
against it a priori-, for the hypothesis that there has been a renaissance 
of some element of an antecedent civilization’s religion in the history 
of an affiliated civilization pre-supposes the survival, through an inter¬ 
vening social interregnum, of a religious tradition in which the even¬ 
tually resuscitated element of an earlier religion has been latent all the 
time; and in a previous context* we have found reason to believe that 
a religious link of this kind, such as is provided by a chrysalis church, 
between two civilizations of different generations is the distinctive mark 
of the historical relation between a civilization of the second generation 
and one of the third—as, for example, the Orthodox and Western 
Christian civilizations were affiliated to the Hellenic through the link 
provided by Christianity. By contrast, the normal link between a 
civilization of the 6rst generation, such as the Minoan, and a successor 
in the second generation, such as the Hellenic, seems to be, not a 
chrysalis church, but an external proletariat; and in a previous inquiry, 
after we had raised the question whether a religious legacy from a 
Minoan past was to be detected in ’Orphism’,* our judgement inclined 
tentatively towards the altemarive view* that the un-HcUenic elements 
in ‘Orphism’, if such there were, were not revivals of a Minoan past, 
but were importations into Hellas from the contemporary Syriac and 
Indie worlds. 

Between the date of publication of the fffth volume of this Study in 
Aj). 1939 and the date of writing of the present Annex in a.d. 1950, 
our doubts about the hypothesis of an Hellenic renaissance of Minoan 
religion had been confirmed by the authoritative verdict of a lucid- 
minded scholar who had re-examined all the extant historical evidence 
regarding 'the arts of Orpheus’ by a stringently scientific method.* 
Professor Linforth’s most significant conclusion is the negative one that 
there is no cogent evidence for there ever having been anything in the 
nature of an institutionally organized ‘Orphic Church’, or even anything 
in the nature of a systematic body of Orphic doctrine;* and he finds 
no ‘trustworthy support’ for the view, which had received some 
countenance in previous works of scholarship,^ 

‘that the teletae and the poem of the dismemberment [of Dionysus] weie 
actually the work of Onomacritus, and that therefore “the Orphic Reli¬ 
gion’’ originated in Athens, or was introduced into Athens, in die time of 
Peisistratus.’^ 

In the dry light of Linforth’s salutarily ruthless criticism of theories 
without warrant in the sources, the supposed evidence for the presence 
of Syriac and Indie elements in prc-Alcxandrinc Orphic rites, poems, 


302-4x0. » See I. i. 9S-XOO. 

» See V. V. 82-87 uul 697-8. - « 

♦ Linforth, I. M.: TIu ArU cfOrpheut (Berkeley, Cel. 1941. Umvereity of Cebforau 

Preu). ’ See ibid., pp. 388, zpi.,304-5, znd 356. 

• S« the references in V. v. 697-8. ’ Linforth, op. cit., p. 353. 
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and ideas dwindles almost to the \'ani8hing-point at which the supposed 
evidence for the presence there of Minoan elements quite disappears 

from view. . .. v* u •* 

Scepticism can, of course, be carried to an extreme at which it 
becomes more paradoxical than credulity; and, if there were incontro¬ 
vertible evidence, as there seems in fact to be,* that m a pre-^exandnne 
Hellenic World a belief in the transmigration of souls under stress ot 
Karma,* and a prescription for winning release from a melancholy round 
of successive reincarnations, were current in Pythagorean, Oipluc, or 
any other philosophical or religious circles, it would seem decidedly 
more improbable that these practices and doctrines had been worked 
out in the Hellenic World independently than that they had been 
derived by the Hellenes from the Indie World through the culturally 
conductive medium of the Acliaemenian Empire.* Moreover, whatever 
the source or sources of the philosophy of Pythagoras and of the 
‘misccUaneous’ and ‘disparate’* ‘arts of Orpheus’* may have b«^, it 
has still to be explained why a pre-Alexandrinc Hellcmc Soaety should 
ever have welcomed and promoted movements that were certainly felt 
to have in them at least a touch of something alien. M explanation 
suggested in a previous passage of this Study* was 
proved attractive to Hellenic souls because it promised to nil a fearful 
spiritual void; and, since the publication of Linforth’s book, this idea, 
at least, can bt entertained with somewhat greater assurance, since it 
has received the mful obstat of a scholar who hp placed so many other 
once cherished notions on a scientific censor’s index. 

*If we look for a wider unity in the things that bore the name of Orpheus, 
we may perhaps find that they are the expression of a particular Mpect of 
the religious instinct among die Greeks. The practice of the pimlic cults 
involved little or no religious speculation and was not developed to meet 
the deeper religious needs of the individual. Greek poetry epic, lync, and 
dramatic—full as it was of gods and myths and profound thought on me 
relations between gods and men, was secular rather than hieratic. Philo¬ 
sophy, though it touched Religion at many points and be^e inore and 
more a guide for the moral life, was primarily intellectual and divorced 
from religious practice. Meantime, the common human need reqxured a 
religion in which practice and belief would be united, a religion which 
would allay the concern which men individually felt for their spiritual 
welfare, in this life and the next. This need vm met by the things tl«t 
bore the name of Orpheus, the comfortable rites of the mysteries, with 
the doctrines that were implicit in them, and the poems which gave expres¬ 
sion to the doctrines and supplied authority for the rites.’’ 


« A», for example, in Pindar** Second Olympian Ode, 11 . 6»^i faewr^e to the 
Dumberina in ChrW* edition), and in the myth at the end of the Tenth Book of PUto * 
Jt^wi&Tif the intpiration of the»e pamget waa not Orphic, it must have been Pythago- 

* The Indie conception of Karma ha* been noticed in V. v. 43 a“ 3 * 

I If the philosophy of the Buddha waa indeed the original source of these 
Alexandrine Hellenic notjons, it had *uffered lamentable tpiritual danuge « rouM. For 
instance, the perfect fr^om of an Indie Nirvdna, which was the ethenw go« of me 
would-be arbat, had been jettisoned In favour of the sensuous delights of an Egypttac 
Elyiium. _ . 

* Linforth, op. at., p. 291. * P* *’ 9 ®* . 

6 In V. V. S6. ’ Linforth, op. ut., p. 305. 
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A CRITIQUE OF GIBBON’S GENERAL OBSER¬ 
VATIONS ON THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE IN THE WEST 

In the chapter to which this annex attaches, three passages of this analy< 
tical parenthesis in Gibbon’s narrative have been quoted as classi^ 
expressions of an eighteenth-century Western spirit of complacency.* 
Gibbon’s analysis, however, throws light, not only on the outlook of a 
cultivated minority in the Western World of his day, but also on the 
prospects of his generation’s and his society’s successors mid'Way 
through the twentieth century, after the lapse of some 170 years or more 
since the date—some time between a.d. 1772 and a.d. 1781^—when 
Gibbon’s ‘General Observations’ were drafted. The last six of the ten 
paragraphs of which these observations consist are devoted to a com¬ 
parison, point by point, between the state of the Hellenic Society at the 
time of the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, in the fifth century of 
the Christian Era, and the state of the Western Society at the time when 
Gibbon was writing—which was during the lull between the close of the 
Seven Years War in a.d. 1763 and the outbreak of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars in a.d. 1792. The points that Gibbon brings up as 
topics for comparison are so well chosen, and his estimates, point by 
point, of the Western Civilization’s prospects in his day are so illumi¬ 
nating for any mind attempting to m^e corresponding estimates five or 
six generations later,* that, in the present Annex to a Part of this Study 
dealing with the prospects of the Western Civilization in the twentieth 
century, the writer has reprinted the synoptic paragraphs of Gibbon’s 
observations with a twentieth-century commentary on each of them, in 
the belief that he could have found no more effeaive way of prosecuting 
his own inquiry. 

The fifth paragraph of Gibbon’s observations, which opens with a 
passage quoted already in the main body of the present Part,^ may now 
be reprinted in full. 

'This awful revolution may be usefully applied to the instruction of the 
present age. It is the duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the exclusive 
interest and glory of his native country: but a philosopher may be per¬ 
mitted to enlarge his views, and to consider Europe as one great republic, 
whose various inhabitants have attained almost the same level of politeness 
and cultivation. The Balance of Power will continue to fluctuate, and the 
prosperity of our own or the neighbouring kingdoms may be alternately 
exalted or depressed; but these partial events cannot essentially injure our 
general state of happiness, the system of arts, and laws, and manners, 

r See pp. 424 end 425, above. 

» See Iv. iv. 148, n. 3. 

* The original notes for the present Annex were drehed, not in A.D. 1950, but in 
A.O. 1929. 

* On p. 424, above. 
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which so advantageously distinguish, above the rest of Mankind, the 
Europeans and their colonies. The savage nations of the globe are the 
common enemies of Civilised Society; and wc may inquire, with anxious 
curiosity, whether Europe is still threatened with a repetition of those 
calamities which formerly oppressed the arms and institutions of Rome. 
Perhaps the same reflections will illustrate the fall of that mighty empire, 
and explain the probable causes of our actual security.’ 

In this paragraph Gibbon enunciates the argument that governs the 
remainder of his observations: The Western World is now not expowd 
to the possibility of a breakdown from within; the only danger by which 
it might conceivably still be threatened is that of another attack by bar¬ 
barians from the outer darkness; and, since this danger does not now ap¬ 
pear to be a serious one, the Western World may consider itself secure. 

The major premiss of this argument—a premise which Gibbon simply 
takes for granted—would be c^llenged by a twentieth-century Western 
inquirer who had lived to see the hbtory of his own society demonstrate, 
in its turn, that ‘we are betrayed by what is false within.’* In the light of 
this first-hand experience it was easier for a twentieth-century Western 
historian than it had been for his eighteenth-century predecessor to sec 
that the breakdowns of all the civiliaations that had broken down by 
Gibbon’s time, not to speak of a date some 170 years later, had been due 
to inward spiritual failures and not to outward physical blows. We need 
not labour a point that we have already illustrated at length in an em¬ 
pirical survey.* If Gibbon had taken this point, he would have divined 
that the decline and fall of the Roman Empire had been no more than 
an episode, and this a late one, in the decline and fall of the Hellenic 
Civilization; and he would have detected the cause of the downfall, not 
in ‘the triumph of Barbarism and Religion’ in the Roman Empire in the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era, but in the fratricidal war¬ 
fare between the parochial city-states of Hellas in the fifth century B.C.* 

After filing this notice of dissent we may go on to Paragraph Six: 

‘The Romans were ignorant of the extent of their danger and the 
number of their enemies. Beyond the Rhine and Danube the northern 
countries of Europe and Asia were filled with innumerable tribes of 
hunters and shepherds, poor, voracious, and turbulent; bold in arms, and 
impatient to ravish the fruits of industry. The Barbarian World was 
agitated by the rapid impulse of war; and the peace of Gaul or Italy was 
shaken by the distant revolutions of China. The Huns, who fled b^ore 
a victorious enemy, directed their march towards the West; and the 
torrent was swelled by the gradual accession of captives and allies. The 
flying tribes who yielded to the Huns assumed in their turn the spirit of 
conquest; the endless column of barbarians pressed on the Roman Empire 
with accumulated weight; and, if the foremost were destroyed, the vacant 
space was insuntly replenished by new assailants. Such formidable 
emigrations no longer issue from the North; and the long repose, which 
has been imputed to the decrease of population, is the happy consequence 
of the progress of arts and agriculture. Instead of some rude villages thinly 
scattered among its woods and morasses, Germany now produces a list of 

' GeorM Meredith, quoted in IV. tv. 130 and VI. vii. 46, n. 6. 

» In IV. iv. 119-584- > IV. iv. 58-63. 
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two thousand three hundred walled towns; the Christian kingdoms of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Poland have been successively established; and 
the Hanse merchants, with the Teutonic knights, have extended their 
colonies along the coast of the Baltic as far as the Gulf of Finland. From 
the Gulf of Finland to the Eastern Ocean, Russia now assumes the form 
of a powerful and civilised empire. The plough, the loom, and the forge 
are introduced on the banks of the Volga, the Oby, and the Lena; and the 
fiercest of the Tartar hordes have been taught to tremble and obey. The 
reign of Independent Barbarism is now contracted to a narrow span; and 
the remnant of Calmucks or Uzbecks, whose forces may be almost num¬ 
bered, cannot seriously excite the apprehensions of the great republic of 
Europe. ‘ Yet this apparent security should not tempt lis to forget that 
new enemies and unknown dangers may possibly arise from some obscure 
people, scarcely visible in the map of the World. TTte Arabs or Saracens, 
who spread their conquests from India to Spain, had languished in poverty 
and contempt dll Mohamet breathed into those savage bodies the soul of 
enthusiasm.’ 

A twentieth-century Western observer would find no difficulty in 
agreeing with Gibbon that the Western World was unlikely ever again 
to be successfully Invaded by barbarians from any no-man’s-land beyond 
its borders; for, if Gibbon had lived to see the offensive power of the 
Eurasian Nomads broken at last, after a 3,5oo-year8-long series of explo¬ 
sions, by the Manchus’ overthrow of the Zungar Calmucks in a.d. i 7 S 5 * 
and the flight of the Torgut Calmucks in a.d. 1771 from a Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe where the Russians had reasserted the as¬ 
cendancy of a sedentary civilization. Gibbon’s twentieth-century suc¬ 
cessors had lived to see the last of the barbarians—in the highlands as 
well as on the steppes—followed up and subjugated in the last of their 
fastnesses.’ Gibbon’s doubts about the stability of the Manchu Empire 
were to be proved prescient by the swiftness of its decline and fall after 
the death of Gibbon’s own contemporary the Emperor Ch’ien Lung 
{imperabat a.d. 1735-96); but the beneficiaries from this decay of the 
Manchu power were not to be the Calmucks or any other Eurasian 
Nomads; they were to be Russia along the disintegrating empire’s con¬ 
tinental frontiers and the maritime Powers of the Western World along 
its coasts; and a twentieth-century Western observer might feel justified 
in venturing to leave out of his reckoning Gibbon’s caveat 'that new 
enemies and unknown dangers’ might ^possibly arise from some obscure 
people, scarcely visible in the map of the World’. This conclusion, how¬ 
ever, would bring with it no sense of security to a twentieth-century 
Western historian who dissented from Gibbon’s thesis that the bar¬ 
barians had been responsible for the overthrow of the Roman Empire; 

> Hn the oriainsl, *]. The French end English editors of the Geneelocicel History of 
the Tartsrt hive subiom^ s curious, though imperfect, description of their present 
stste. We might question the indepetMience of the Cslmuclu, or Eluths, since they have 
been recently vanquished by the Chinese, who, in the year >759, subdued the lesser 
Bucharia, and tdvano^ into the country of Ba^kshan, near the sources of the Oxus 
(AfAnoiw w Us Chinois, tom. i, pp. 32$-^). But ihcK conqueatt ire precanous, nor 
will I venture to ensure the safety of the Chinese Empire.’ ^ , . 

» See Courant, M.: L'Asit Centrale attx *wr» tt xviii* SueUs: Emptrt KalmcuJt e« 
Empirt Manuhmf (Paris xqiz. Rey), pp. 101-17. 

* See V. V. 33S-4, and pp. 4S0-*i, above. 
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and, if the twentieth-century Western inquirer held the opposing view 
that the Roman Empire itself was merely a symptom of the decline and 
fall of an Hellenic Civilization which had been betrayed from within, and 
this four hundred years before the tardy estabishment of a Pax Augusta, 
then thb latter-day Western investigator would find no consolation in 
being able to endorse Gibbon’s judgement that the Western Civilization 
was unlikely ever to be overthrown by barbarian arms. He would find 
this conclusion cold comfort because he would find it irrelevant to his 
and Gibbon’s common problem. 

In attempting to estimate the Western Civilization’s prospects, the 
twentieth-century Western student of History might be expected to 
concentrate his attention on the question whether a betrayal by some¬ 
thing false within—^which had been, as he saw it, the true cause of the 
Hellenic Civilization’s downfall—Nvas or was not likely to bring the Wes¬ 
tern Civilization to the same tragic end; and in this inquiry the elimina¬ 
tion of a former menace from the Barbarians would be beside the point 
for several telling reasons. In the first place a ubiquitously expanding 
Western Society’s external proletariat h^ been eliminated, for the most 
part, not through being annihilated, but through being transferred from 
the external to the internal proletariat’s ranks, and this Western internal 
proletariat had been reinforced simultaneously by the conscription into 
it, en masse, of the populations of all the extant non-Western civiliza¬ 
tions.* In the second place the possibility that the Western Civilization, 
like the Hellenic, might be betrayed by something false within had been 
brought home by the appalling experience of seeing a vanishing bar¬ 
barian’s most evilly baroarous propensities reappearing—in reproduc¬ 
tions that were far more sinister than the original—among superficially 
Westernized children of non-Westem civilizations that had been caught 
in the Western net and—most terrifying portent of all*—among native 
sons and heirs of the Western Civilization’s promise.* 

Gibbon had been gratified to observe that ‘the fiercest of the Tartar 
hordes have now been taught to tremble and obey* by Russian converts 
to the Western Civilization who, by mastering a Western technique, had 
made themselves into efficient wardens of anti-Nomad marches, to the 
Western World's advantage as well as to Russia’s. It had not occurred to 
Gibbon that the introduction of 'the plough, the loom, and the foige ... 
on the banks of the Volga, the Oby, and the Lena’, which in his time 
was serving the Western World’s convenience by nxaking the Nomads 
tremble and obey, might be employed one day by the same now irrevo¬ 
cably Western-fingered Russian hands for the inconvenient purpose of 
putting the same fear and trembling into Western hearts. 

A fortiori, it had not occurred to an English historian who was a con¬ 
temporary of King Frederick II of Prussia that a Germany producing ‘a 
list of two thousand three hundred walled towns’ might present a greater 
threat to the Western World, if Germany's rulers and leaders repudiated 
the moral standards of the Western Civilization, than 'rude villages scat¬ 
tered among’ Germany’s ‘woods and morasses’, in a no-man’s-land 

» See V. V. J5a-3, ■«! pp. 413-15, 451-3, end 489, aboye. 

» See pp. 450-1, above. » Heb. vi. t? and xL 9. 
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beyond the Umes of the Roman Empire, had ever presented to an Hel¬ 
lenic World which had been successfully defended against primitive 
barbarian German assaults by this Roman military rampart for some 
four hundred years, and which might never have succumbed, and indeed 
never even have been exposed, to a German peril if, four hundred years 
before the date at which the Roman Umes was established, Hellas had not 
been betrayed by something ^ise within. The unreclaimed barbarian 
beyond the pale is a negligible danger to a civilization by comparison 
with the apostate son and heir' who has deliberately looked bade after 
having put his hand to the plough;* and Frederick’s unprincipled attack 
on the dominions of Maria Theresa in a.d. 1740, within Gibbon’s own 
lifetime, was the hrst step in a German descensus Avemi which was to 
reach the bottom of the infernal pit in a.d. 1933-45. * Western people 

which had played so capital a part as the Germans had played in the long 
and hard task of building up a Western Christian Civilization could fall 
so low as this, no guarantee of immunity against future aggression by a 
straightforward barbarism from abroad could make up to the Western 
World for its now proven exposure to betrayal by a morally perverse 
barbarism within its own bosom.* 


’The empire of Rome was firmly established by the singular and perfect 
coalition of its members. The subject nations, resigning the hope, and 
even the wish, of independence, embraced the character of Roman citizens; 
and the provinces of the West were reluctantly tom by the Barbarians 
from the bosom of their mother-country.^ But this union was purchased 
by the loss of national freedom and military spirit; and the servile pro¬ 
vinces, destitute of life and motion, expected their safety from the 
mercenary troops and governors who were directed by the orders of a 
distant court. The happiness of an hundred millions depended on the 
personal merit of one or two men, perhaps children, whose minds were 
corrupted by education, luxury, and despotic power. The deepest wounds 
were inflicted on the empire during the minorities of the sons and grand¬ 
sons of Theodosius; and, after those incapable princes seemed to attain 
the age of manhood, they abandoned the church to the bishops, the state 
to the eunuchs, and the provinces to the Barbarians. Europe is now divided 
into twelve powerful, though unequal, kingdoms, three respectable 
commonwealths, and a variety of smaller, though independent, states; the 


< On this point, see V. t. 334-7, where it is illustrated by the citation of an Italian 
neobarbarism which bad not yet been eclipsed by a still darker Gennan neoberberiam 
at the time when that passage of this book was written. * Luke ix. 62. 

*There^ a pe^ect little woman here, mother of a fair-haired child, niece of Gort- 
schakoff. She smokes cigarettes, very small, very elegantly. She told me that Ignadeff 
never by any chance told the truth. It is a proverb In Russia: "11 ment comme IgnsticS''. 

*Sbe was mentioning the overthrow of previous civilisations by barbaric forces; and 
we came to the conclusion that it was unlikely that the Tartars, who seem the only 
available berbarians, would stamp out the dvUisation, extended as it is over the World. 
She expressed her belief that the dark force is develops with the brightness of prosperity 
all-pervading now; and then suggested that what could provide a force strong, ^orant, 
baroariao, and widespread, is me lower populations of the various nations of Europe 
grouped in some such sodew as the IntcmsDonal inbred with communistic and destiuc- 
rive notions’ and Leturt of Rtginald Viscount Esher, ed. by M. V. Brett, vol. i 

(London 2934, Nicholson & WatsoiO, p. 34). This passage wss brought to the present 
writer’s attention by his friend J. L. ruunmond on the 3rd September, X934. 

4 Fin the origins], ^ The prudent reader will determine how far this general proposi¬ 
tion IS weakened by the revolt of the Isauiians, the independence of Britain and Armories, 
the Moorish tribes, or the Bsgaudae of Gsul and Spam.’ 

Bseis. IX Bbz 
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chances of royal and ministerial talents are multiplied, at I^t, with the 
number of its rulers; and a Julian, or Semiramis, may reign in the North, 
while Arcadius and Honorius again slumber on the thrones of the South. 
The abuses of tyranny are restrained by the mutual influence of fear and 
shame; republics have acquired order and stability; monarchies have 
imbibed the principles of freedom, or, at least, of moderation; and some 
sense of honour and justice is introduced into the most defective constitu¬ 
tions by the general marmers of the times. In peace, the progress of know¬ 
ledge and industry is accelerated by the emulation of so many active riv^: 
in war, the European forces are exercised by temperate and undecisive 
contests. If a savage conqueror should issue from the deserts of Tartary, 
he must repeatedly vanquish the robust peasants of Russia, the numerous 
armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, and the intrepid freemen 
of Britain; who, perhaps, might confederate for their common defence. 
Should the victoriotis BarWians carry slavery and desolation as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand vessels would transport beyond their pursuit 
the remains of Civilised Society; and Europe would revive and flourish in 
the American World, which is already filled with her colonies and institu¬ 
tions.’* 

In this brilliant appreciation of the cost, in loss of liberty, initiative, 
and variety, which is the price of gaining unity and fraternity under 
the aegis of an oecumenical empire, Gibbon is implicitly contradicting 
his own major thesis that the Antoninc Age had been the Golden Age 
of Hellenic history. Yet even in the present passage he shows no sign of 
any awareness of the obvious truth that, if, in the generation of Augus¬ 
tus, the Hellenic World did bring itself to buy unity and fraternity at an 
exorbitant price, this purchase must have come, by Augustus’s ^y, to 
be a matter of life and death for the Hellenic World. In other words, 
Gibbon fails to recognize the two historical truths that the Pax Augusta 
was a disintegrating Hellenic Society’s tardy response to the challenge of 
a four-hundred-years-long Time of Troubles and that the weak points, as 
well as the strong points, of the Roman Empire only become intelligible 
when they arc viewed against this historical background; and his blind¬ 
ness to th^ two truths is the penalty for an antecedent failure to recog¬ 
nize a prior truth; for he has also failed to recognize that an Hellenic 
Time of Troubles which had preceded and evoked the organization of a 
Roman Peace had arisen out of the breakdown, in the fifth century B.C., 
of a felicitous but also precarious equilibrium between the two conflict¬ 
ing social forces of occumenicalism and parochialism which had been a 
counterpart, in fifth-century Hellas, of the delicate equilibrium between 
the same two forces in the Western World of Gibbon’s day. 

The virtues of this regime of diversity-in-unity, which have been 
indicated by Gibbon in an introductory paragraph already quoted in 
this Annex, are enlarged upon in the present paragraph with the same 
masterly touch. Yet, in spite of the fact that the parallel between a classi¬ 
cal Hellas and an eighteenth-centuiy Western Christendom is explicitly 

* [in the origi^, ^ 'Amenc* now conttint about tlx tnillioiu of European blood and 
descent; and their numbers, at least in the North, are eondnualty increasing. Whatever 
may be the changes of their political situation, they must preserve the nunners of 
Europe; and we may reflect «-ith some pleasure that the English language will probably 
be dimiaed over an immense and populous continent.' 
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pointed out in the works of two of Gibbon’s own contemporaries, Hume* 
and Turgot,* Gibbon himself has not drawn the obvious moral for the 
prospects of his own civilization from the tragic historical fact that the 
once beneficent diversity-in-unity of a Classic Hellenic body social— 
whose parochial sovereign states had brought themselves to ‘confederate 
for their common defence’ in the crisis of 480-479 b.C. —eventually fell 
so desperately out of joint that a long-tormented Hellenic society came, 
at last, to acquiesce in the hardly less desperate remedy of replacing a 
dislocated constellation of parochial Powers by one single universal 
state. In the light of this tramc episode of Hellenic history, it would be 
no paradox to surest that me foundation of the Roman Empire was a 
more ‘awful revolution’ than its fall. Yet, familiar though Gibbon was 
with the plot of this pre-Augustan Hellenic tragedy, he seems never to 
have inferred from it the possibility that the diversity-in-unity of an 
eighteenth-century Western body social might be exposed to the same 
danger of going awry.* 

Another disagreeable contingency that Gibbon overlooks in this pas¬ 
sage is the possibility that the effect of social conductivity may be equi¬ 
vocal. He perceives that the Western body social of his day is conductive 
in virtue of the unity underlying the diversity in its constitution, but he 
tacitly makes the assumption that the political qualities which one mem¬ 
ber of a Western family of states will acquire from another can only be 
those that happen to be desirable in his estimation. The same assump¬ 
tion was still being made, a hundred years and more after Gibbon’s 
time, by British, American, French, and Belgian practitioners of a par¬ 
liamentary representative form of constitutional government which its 
votaries labelled ‘Democracy’.* At the turn of the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries it was being taken for granted in ‘democratic’ Western 
countries that ‘Democracy’ was destined to supplant all other forms of 
government, not only in still ‘undemocratic’ Western countries, but in 
the World at large. But after the lapse of yet another half-century this 
optimistic assumption had come to seem naive to Western observers who 
had seen the tide of ‘Democracy’, in the Western meaning of the word, 
begin to ebb on the morrow of a First World War which had been fought 
and won in order ‘to make the World safe for Democracy’, in the words 
of President Wilson’s accurate description of the Western Allied and 
Associated Powers’ principal war-aim.* Since a.d. 1919 ‘the general 
manners of the times’ had been furthering the propagation, from one 
state to another, of the principles and practice, not of parliamentary 
democracy, but of Communist and Fascist totalitarianism; and in the 


I In hi* may Of th* Rist and Pragr*tt of tht Arts and quoted in II. i. 473''4. 

Hume had been anticipated by Sprat, T.: Tht Hutary of th* Royal Soeioty (London 
1667, Martra), pp. aa-aj. ...... 

* In hi* Staond Ditcotm tur Us Progrls Suutsnft dt VEtprii H%attmn, delivered on the 
I ith Decem^r, 1750, which has been cited ibid. 

s This inference was obvious to a Western observer takiog his bearings some 170 
years after Gibbon's time, when a constitutional weakness m the structure of a Modem 
Western body sodml, to which Gibbon’s genius had been blind, had become too flagrant 
to escape the notice of even the dullest understanding. There is, of course, no need to be 
a genius in order to be wise after the event. * See I. i. a. 

s President Woodrow Wilson in hi* address to the Congress of the United State* on 
the arid April, 1917. 
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mouth of a believer in constitutional government this statement of an 
indisputable historical fact was tantamount to a confession that, in these 
latter days, the abuses of tyranny were proving more infectious than the 
principles of freedom or even of moderation. In a dolorous twentieth cen¬ 
tury any citizen of a Western community that was then still partitioned 
among a host of warring parochial states would have been content to see 
Arcadius and Honorius slumber harmlessly on their thrones without 
itching to see their sleep disturbed by the pernicious activities of wakeful 
neigh^urs; for in an age in which Gibbon’s Julian had turned out to be 
a Pnocas, and his Semiramis a Sennacherib, political dynamism was at a 
discount.* 

Gibbon’s dictum that ‘in war the European forces are exercised by 
temperate and undecisive contests’ conveyed in one sentence to the 
ears of Gibbons’s successors in a.d. 1952 the full measure of the change 
for the worse in the Western Civilmtion’s prospects since Gibbon’s 
day. We need not enlarge here on a point that we have already taken to 
heart in a number of previous contexts.* Since a.d. 1914 Europe had 
become a Westernizing World’s battlefield.* We need only add that, 
since the inter-war dates at which those earlier pass^es of the present 
Study had been published, the disillusioning flow of Time had also 
brought with it a refutation of Gibbon’s complementary thesis that ‘in 

f teace the progress of knowledge and industry is accelerated by the emu- 
ation of so many active rivals’; for the suspension of hostilities at the 
close of a Second World War had been anticipated by the dropping of two 
atomic bombs; and this horrifying triumph of a marvellous post-Modern 
Western scientific technique had marked the beginning of the end of an 
era of free scientific research and discussion which had now brought 
forth this satanic ch^-d'oeuvre after two and a half centuries of gestation. 

This epoch of Western history had opened at the turn of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries of the Christian Era with the liberation 
of scientific inquiry from the intellectual bonds of a Christian theology 
that had been clamped upon it some thirteen hundred years earlier under 
the auspices of the Christian Roman Emperor Theodosius 1 {imperabat 
KJi. 379-95); and, during a subsequent quarter of a millennium in which 
Science had been enjoying a freedom that was her life-breath, her vota- 

' ‘Benn’olent government is nrely associated with a ruler whose mind is over-alert 
and intelligence over-developed. Benevolence is moat commonly found in mien who 
are e^-going or who behave as if they were. TTte worst defect in the alert-mind^ 
ruler ia that he lays buMens upon his subjects which are greater they esn bear; and 
he does this becaiue hia mental vision outranges theirs and because his insight penetrates 
to the erMls of thinn at the beginnings—with disutrous consequences for tnem. The 
Prophet ssys; "Go the pace of the wesicest among you*'; and in this context the exponent 
of the Divine Lew prescribes in the case of rulers that excess of intelligence ahould be 
avoided . . . because it produces oppression and bed government and makes demands 
upon the people o^ich are contrary to their nature. . . . It ia evident from this that 
intellectuality and intelligence is a rault in an administrator, because this is an excess of 
mental activity—just as duli-wittedness is an excess of mental torpidity* The two 
ut^es are to be d»tecated in every attribute of Human Nature. The ideal it the 
Golden Mean. . . . And for this reason a man who it over-intellectual has Satanic 
tttnbuu* Attributed to him ind ii cillcd **poo$eMod by Sataa^'i and to on* (Ito 

KhaldOn: Mugaddamdt, Bo^ T, chap. xxiv). 

* See, for ^rnple, III. iii. 511; IV. iv. taS. 189, and 283. 

* See III. iij. 303-4, and CiufiMrion on 7 Vio/(London toaS, Oxford Univeraity Press), 
pp. 97-125: The Dwarfing of Europe*. 
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ri« had never suspected that their liberation from the theological censor¬ 
ship of an oecumenical church was to be followed after a season by their 
subjection to the political control of a litter of sovereign independent 
parochial states. This twentieth-century forfeiture of a Western Science’s 
intellectual freedom was the penalty for a Western Technology’s practical 
success; for Science had been supplying Technology with edged tools; 
these tools were bound to be used and misused as weapons in a world 
that was partitioned among parochial states prone to go to war with one 
another; and, when Science had once furnished Technology with the 
‘know-how’ for forging a weapon of the potency of the atomic bomb, any 
parochial government that possessed or aspired to acquire this ‘know- 
how’ was bound, on categorically imperative grounds of military security, 
to make this deadly knowledge a state secret and in consequence to 
bring the intellectual activities of atomic scientists under poUtico-mili- 
ta^ control. 

Thus, on the morrow of 'V-J Day’, a.d. 1945, the scientific workers of 
the Western World had woken up to find themselves conscripted into 
the secret service of this or that parochial state, whichever state might 
happen to be able to claim this or that scientist as its subject. And this 
political enslavement proved to have been only the milder of two cala¬ 
mities that had overtaken the men of science on that day of horror. The 
subjection of their scientific work to a political control was bound, no 
doubt, in the long run, to sterilize their flow of intellectual creativity; 
but this strangulation of their intellects by the dead hand of the secret 
police was a light affliction' compared with xYit^ne forte et dure that was 
being inflicted on their consciences by a crushing sense of guilt and re¬ 
morse. From the close of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era 
till the 15th August, 1945, ^ post-Christian school of Late Modem 
Western physical scientists had been casting upon the waters* a series of 
socially and morally subversive intellectual discoveries in a blind belief 
that any increase in Man’s knowledge of, and command over, Physical 
Nature was an absolute good which was bound to bring in profitable 
returns, without regard to the human effect of this new inhuman know¬ 
ledge and power upon the social milieu into which it was being spawned. 
In the ears of these prodigally irresponsible devotees of a renascent 
Athena, the explosion at Hiroshima on the 6th August, 1945, had rever¬ 
berated with the sound of the Last Trump. A blast that had rent the veil 
under which they had been content hitherto to leave their goddess’s 
ambiguous countenance hidden bad suddenly confronted them with 
reality and convicted them of sin; and an inward spiritual monitor that 
might help a mortified soul to work out its personal salvation in the Long 
run was a harsher taskmaster in the short run than the merely external 
tyranny of the security police. 

In these circumstances. Gibbon’s thesis that, during suspensions of 
international hostilities, the progress of knowledge and industry is ac¬ 
celerated by international competition could no longer carry conviction. 
But in the context of Gibbon’s General Observations this thesis is only 
a parenthesis. The particular virtue of political diversity-in-unity that is 
‘ a Cor. iv. 17. * EccL *i. x. 
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Gibbon’s principal theme in this paragraph is the military effect of ‘tem¬ 
perate and undecisive contests' between Western parochial states in 
exercising them for the common military task of meeting ‘the Yellow 
Peril’, if the Nomads should ever again break westwards out of the 
Great Eurasian Steppe. In the improbable event of these hypothetical 
aggressors from the heartland of the Old World overcoming the resis¬ 
tance of each and all of the mutually independent sedentary peoples 
living between the European shore of the Steppe and the Atlantic coast 
of Europe, Gibbon imagines 'the remains of Civilised Society’ seeking 
and fint^g asylum in an America which by his time had already become 
a second home of the Western Civilization. 

By Gibbon’s time a series of waves of refugees, as well as conquista- 
dores, h'om Western Europe had, in truth, already broken on the coasts 
of a New World where these ddracinis had found themselves able to strike 
fresh root, and this stream of Transatlantic migration was to flow on, in 
greater volume and at a ^ter pace, for another 140 years after the date 
at which Gibbon was writing. But neither the Pilgrim Fathers nor 'the 
Forty-Eighters' were victims of ‘the Tartar hordes’; and, if in a.d. 1952 
‘the remains of Civilised Society’ on the European Peninsula of Asia 
were hoping once again—and this for the third time in one lifetime— 
that America w'as going to play the part of arsenal and citadel of Demo¬ 
cracy on behalf of European peoples ‘who perhaps might confederate 
for their common defence’, this was not because the European homeland 
of the Western Civilization was having to face the prospect of another 
Nomad attack. This once perennial peril had never loomed up again 
since A.D. 1237-41, when the dreaded advance of Bitu Khan’s expedi¬ 
tionary force had moved the herring-fishermen of Friesland and Goth¬ 
land to stay ashore, mounting guard over their homes and families, while 
the whole season’s catch of the year 1238 glutted the market in a snugly 
insular England.* In the general wars of aj>. 1914-18 and 1939-45 the 
aggressors whose ambitions had been frustrated by the intervention of 
the United States had been, not Nomad Mongols, but urban Germans; 
and, though in December 1^50 Mongol cavalry were operating in Korea 
as auxiliaries of an intervemng Chinese Communist army, it was not the 
Mongols, but the Russians, who were playing the aggressor’s part in this 
fateful year. Thus a persisting partition of the Western World among a 
litter of warring parochial states, in which Gibbon had seen a salutary 
insurance against the chimaerical danger of a resurgence of the Nomads, 
had actually opened the way for a betrayal of the West European sanc¬ 
tuary of Western culture to an enemy within the gates. In Gibbon’s order 
of battle against a Nomad offensive, ‘the robust peasants of Russia’ are 
posted in ^e first line of the defending forces, and ‘the numerous armies 
of Germany’ in the second. How will a historian-strategist fere when 

* ’Unde Gothiam et Friiitm inhibitinte*, impetus corum pertimentes, in AngJUm, 
ut mont nt eorum, spud Gememue [Yarmouth], tempore illecis espiendi, quo sus* 
nsves solebsnt onertre, non venerunt. Hinc erst quod slice eo anno in Anglii qussi pro 
nihilo prse sbundsntil hsbitum, tub qusdragensrio vel quinqusgensrio nunrtero, licet 
o^mum «*et, pro uno araento in psrtibut s tnsri edsm Tonginquis vendebsntur’ 
(Manhe«' Psns: Chrtmea Mmora, tub anno a.d. iai8, in H. R. Liard’t edition, yol. iii 
(London 1876, Longman, TrObner, Parkea, Macmillan, Black, 8 c Thom), p. 488). 
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forces detailed for the defence betray their trust by delivering the attack ? 
And what chance would Europe have of reviving and flourishing in an 
American city of refuge if the Power that had driven 'the remains of 
Civilised Society’ out of the Old World and across the Atlantic was, not 
‘the Tartar hordes', but a sedentary people equipped with the most 
recently invented engines of a Western military technique? 

Ex^rience indicated that Gibbon's confidence in the inviolability of an 
American asylum for the Western Civilization would have been justified 
if—but only if—the aggressor’s part had been played in reality by those 
arrested Nomad riders who had been cast for it in Gibbon’s imagination. 
If the Continental Power that was under suspicion in a.d. 1952 of 
entertaining designs of world-wide conquest had been, once again, the 
Mongols, the peoples of the Western World would assuredly have had 
better reason this time for counting on the survival of their own dis¬ 
tinctive culture than they had had inA.D. 1238, when they had been facing 
the prospect of a Mongol occupation of the West European peninsula of 
Asia without having any reassuring Transatlantic asylum at their backs. 
In A.D. 1952 they could have taken comfort in reminding themselves 
that in a.d. 1281 the forces of a Mongol Empire, which at that date had 
been mistress of the Continent from the shores of the Pacific Ocean to 
the shores of the Persian Gulf and the Baltic Sea, had been thrown back 
ignominiously from the beaches of Japan;’ for a cavalry Power which 
had proved impotent to conquer a cluster of smalt islands separated from 
the Continent by only a hundred miles of sea at the nearest point would 
have had no prospect, if she had occupied the European coastline of the 
Continent that the Germans held in June 1940, of being able to conquer 
the great island of North America on the farther side of a nearly two- 
thousand-miles-broad Atlantic Ocean, or even the sister island of South 
America, which was divided by not less than sixteen hundred miles of 
sea from the Continent at the Straits of Dakar, where the westward bulge 
of Africa approached closest to the eastward bulge of Brazil. Indeed, the 
fiasco of Qubilay Khan’s attempt on Japan suggests that even the twenty- 
miles-wide Straits of Dover, which had foiled Napoleon and foiled Hitler 
when the local Continental war-lord of the day had had the whole of 
Europe under his command, might have proved impassable for Qubilay 
Khan in spite of his commanding the Asiatic mass as well as the Euro¬ 
pean extremity of the Continent. But the historic immunity of the isles 
from cx>nquest by Continental war-lords had been due to the compara¬ 
tive innocuousneas of even a sedentary community’s most formidable 
weapons of offence until a hundred years and more after the date at which 
Gibbon had been writing; and no one who had lived through the war of 
A.D. 1939-45 could be blind to the truth that, since then, times had 
changed. The weapons with which Hitler had come within an ace of 
conquering Britain, and with which the combined forces of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth had succeeded thereafter in con¬ 
quering Hitler’s vatmted Festung Europa^ were indications that in a 
future world war the conquest of North America might not be beyond 
the reach of a Power controlling the aggregate resources of the Old World 

* See IV. iv. 93. 
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and capable of forging this incomparably vast store of war potential into 
unprecedentedly potent weapons trough a mastery of an ever improving 
Western technology. 

The significance of the Western World’s progress in military techno¬ 
logy is examined by Gibbon in the paragraph that follows next. 

'Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and fatigue fortify the strength and 
courage of Barbariaiu. In every age they have oppressed the polite and 
peaceful nations of China, In^a, and Persia, who neglected, and still 
neglect, to coimterbalancc ^ese natural powers by the resov^es of military 
art. The warlike states of Antiquity, Greece, Macedorua, and Rome, 
educated a race of soldiers; exercised their bodies, disciplined their 
courage, multiplied their forces by regular evolutioris, and converted the 
iron which they possessed into strong and serviceable weapons. But this 
superiority insensibly declined with their laws and manners: and the 
feeble policy of Constantine and his successors armed and instructed, for 
the ruin of the empire, the rude valour of the Barbarian mercenaries. The 
military art has been changed by the invention of gunpowder, which 
enables Man to command ^e two most powerhil agents of Nature, air 
and fire. Mathematics, chymistry, mechanics, architecture have been 
applied to the service of war; and the adverse parties oppose to each other 
the most elaborate modes of attack and of defence. Historians may in¬ 
dignantly observe that the preparations of a siege would found and main¬ 
tain a flourishing colony;* yet we cannot be displeased that the subversion 
of a city should be a work of cost and difficulty; or that an industrious 
people should be protected by those arts which survive and supply the 
decay of military virtue. Cannon and fortifications now form an im¬ 
pregnable barrier against the Tartar horse; and Europe is secure from any 
future irruption of Barbarians, since, before they can conquer, they must 
cease to be barbarous. Their gradual advances in the science of war would 
always be accompanied, as we may learn from the example of Russia, 
with a proportxor^Ie improvement in the arts of peace and civil policy; 
and they themselves must deserve a place among the polished nations 
whom they subdue.’ 

In this pan^mph Gibbon first suggests a second reason why a latter- 
day Western CivUixation is unlikely ever to succumb to a Nomad con¬ 
queror, and then goes on to make an anticipatory reply to our critique 
of the immediately preceding paragraph of his Genei^ Observations. 
Our Western Civilixation can count on never being extinguished by an 
eruption of the Eurasian Nomads, not only because ‘the Tartar horse’ 
would be incapable of pursuing across the Atlantic the ten thousand 
vessels that would transport to the Americas the refugees from a con¬ 
quered Europe, but also because these Nomad barbarians would not 
even be capable of conquering the European peninsula of the Continent 

' [in the original, *]. ‘ “On avott faitvenir [for the siege of Turin] 140 pieces de canon; 
et il est i remarquer que cheque groo canon monti revient k entaron a,000 Scua: il 7 
avoit 110,000 bouleti; 106,000 cartouches d’une fi^on, et 300,000 d'une autre; at,eeo 
bombea; 27,700 mnades, 15.000 tact i terre, 30.000 initrumcnts pour le pionnage; 
1,200,000 livres de poudre. Aioutes i ccs munitioiu le plomb, le fer, et le fer-blanc, les 
rardagea, tout ce am teit aux mineun, le aouphre. le salpStre, les outils de toute esp6ce. 
II est certain que les fraia de toua cea pr^paradfi de destruction auffiroient pour fonder 
ec pour faire fleurir la plus nombreuse coionie." — Voltaire, dt Lmdt XIV^ chap. 
XX, in his Works, tom. xi, p. 391.* 
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against defenders armed with Modem Western weapons. After thus 
completing the otiose task of Bogging a dead Tartar horse, Gibbon makes 
the admission that the Nomads are not the only potential barbarian in¬ 
vaders on a Western World’s eastern horizon, and that, even if we may 
assume that the Nomads could never succeed either in launching an 
ocean-going navy or in assembling a siege train of heavy artillery, ^erc 
might be sedentary barbarians capable of mastering, for the purpose of 
aggression against the West, all the latest devices of Western military 
technology that the Western peoples, on their side, would have at their 
own disposal for the purpose of self-defence. Gibbon avowedly has in 
mind the metamorphosis of Russia in and after the reign of Peter the 
Great; and his reading of this passage of Russian history emboldens his 
optimism to venture on the highest of all its Bights. 'Europe is secure 
from any future irruption of Barbarians, since, before they can conquer, 
they must cease to be barbarous': si monumentum requiriSy look at Russia 
and be of good cheer! 

What would have been Gibbon’s second thoughts about this most 
'doubtful' and most 'fallacious' of all his speculative grounds for opti¬ 
mism if he could have lived to see this particular argument tested by the 
experience of another 170 years ? The fallacy, of course, lies in failing to 
distinguish the intellectual culture that takes practical effect in Tech¬ 
nology from the spiritual culture that takes effect in morals. The flaw in 
Gibbon's argument here is to be found in his equivocal phrase 'the arts 
of peace and civil policy’. If this phrase could reasonably be construed as 
meaning no more than civil as contrasted with military engineering, then 
the minor argument of this sentence could perhaps be salvaged at the 
cost of jettisoning the major argument of the whole passage. It might be 
true, at any rate m the peculiar circumstances of latter-day Western life, 
that Technology was indivisible. Military engineering might be inca¬ 
pable of ever rising very high if it were not based on a Brm civil founda¬ 
tion. But this truth—if it were indeed the truth—about Technology had 
no bearing on any question of morals, since it was not true that morals 
and Technology were indivisible from one another. On the contrary, we 
have found reason to believe that they go their different ways—Techno¬ 
logy being a cumulative and collective acquisition of Mankind’s, where¬ 
as the battle between good and evil has to be fought over s^ain in the 
soul of each child that is bom into the World.^ 

Gibbon’s case for optimism in this context thus proves to be founded 
on nothing more sul^tantial than the ambiguity of a 'portmanteau' 
phrase which, by verbally confounding with one another the two mutually 
independent movements of moral and material progress, serves to give the 
false impression that these actually run in double harness. This is never 
true even within the bosom of a single society, where there is a nisus to¬ 
wards a harmony between the different elements constituting what is, 
after all, a single culture-pattern. A fortiori, there is no reason to expect 
that the moral standards of a civilization will keep company with its 
technique when this is being radiated out into an alien social iniUeu; for 
our study of encoimters between different societies has shown that— 

< See III. iii. IS4'74; VII. vii. 556 and 701-11; and pp. 697-704, above. 
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whether both parties are civilizations' or whether one party is a civiliza¬ 
tion in its universal state and the other party a barbarian war-band be¬ 
yond the —the invariable effect of any impact on an body 

social is to diffract the integral culture-ray of the impinging civilization 
into its constituent elements; and we have also observed that, whenever 
this process of cultural diffraction occurs, the technical and economic 
radiation of the impinging civilization is apt to travel faster and pene¬ 
trate farther than its political and cultural radiation. 

In ignoring these manifest lessons of History, Gibbon is practising on 
himself the same trick that a contemporary Russian courtier once prac¬ 
tised on a German Empress of Russia whom Gibbon has delighted to 
honour under the pseudonym ‘Semiramis’; for, if, as Gibbon's major 
argument requires, the phrase ‘arts of peace and civil policy' is to be 
construed as meaning morals as well as Non-Military Technology, the 
answer to Gibbon is that, while Russia, from the time of Peter the Great 
onwards, did indeed make advances in Technology acuUtando^ her ad¬ 
vances in public morals, in and after the reign of the Empress Catherine 
the Great, were no more substantial than ‘Potemkin villages’. Since 
morals, and not Technology, must be taken to be the true criterion of 
any conquering Barbarians’ title ‘to deserve a place among the polished 
nations whom they subdue’. Gibbon was adding insult to injury in ad¬ 
vising conquered Estonians and Latvians to console themselves with the 
reflection ^at the Russians’ proven ability to conquer these ‘polished’ 
Western nations with borrowed Western weapons was good evidence 
that their conquerors had become their peers in a ‘politeness’ which was 
the eighteenth-century Western equivalent of a twentieth-century Wes¬ 
tern ‘civilization’.* 

The last two paragraphs of Gibbon’s General Observations may be 
quoted together, since they are open to a common criticism that has been 
anticipated in our critique of the paragraph immediately preceding them. 

‘Should these speculations be found doubtful or fallacious, there still 
remains a more humble source of comfort and hope. The discoveries of 
ancient and modem navigators, and the domestic history or tradition of 
the most enlightened nations, represent the human savage naked both in 
mind and body, and destitute of laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of lan¬ 
guage.^ From this abject condition, perhaps the primitive and universal 

' See IX. viii. patsim. * See VIII. vuL pasrim. 

> An older contempoiary of the preient writer’s who was a scion of one of tne families 
of the d^devtotl Baltic Gennan landed aristocracy had heard, as a child, his &ther tell a 
story that is historically rizniheant just by reason of its triviality. Some time about 
three-barters of the way through the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, this 
Baltic Baron was travelling out of an Orthodox Christian Great Russia into the Protestant 
Baltic provinces of the Russian Empire in the company of one or two rutive Russian 
nobles. At the provincial boundary they changed carnages (they were travelling by road), 
and, as they were climbing into the Baltic carriage that had been awaiting them, the 
eoaehnrun happened to take out his handkerchief and blow hia note. The boyars, wtio 
were visiting tM Baltic provinces for the first time, had been expecting surpriiea, but at 
thia fim exhibition of Baltic 'politeness' they were overwhelmed. 'Well,* th^ exdaimed 
to their Baltic host, 'What a country] Even a coachman here hat a handkerchief! ^^y, 
this is Europel* 

* [in the original, >o]. 'It would be an easy, though tedioua, task to produce the 
authorities of poeu, philosophers, and historians. I shall therefore content myself with 
appealing to toe decisive and authentic testinsony of Diodorus Siculus (tom. i, Bwk I, 
pp. XI, 13; Book III, p. 184, 5 ec., ed. Weaseling). The Ichthyophagi, in his time 
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state of Man, he has gradually arisen to command the animals, to fertilise 
the Earth, to traverse the Ocean, and to measure the Heavens. His progress 
in the improvement and exercise of his mental and corporeal faculties' has 
been irregular and various; infinitely slow in the beginning, and increasing 
by degrees with redoubled velocity: ages of laborious ascent have been 
followed by a moment of rapid downfall; and the several climates of the 
globe have felt the vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet the experience of 
four thousand years should enlarge our hopes and diminish our apprehen- 
sions: we cannot determine to what height the Human Species may aspire 
in their advances towards perfection; but it may safely be presumed that 
no people, unless the face of Nature is changed, will relapse into their 
origiiuil barbarism. The improvements of Society may be viewed under 
a threefold aspect, i. The poet or philosopher illustrates his age and 
country by the efforts of a singU mind; but these superior powers of 
Reason or Fancy arc rare and spontaneous productions; and the genius of 
Homer or Cicero or Newton would excite less admiration if they could be 
created by the will of a prince or the lessons of a preceptor. 2. The benefits 
of law and policy, of trade and manufactures, of arts and sciences, are 
more solid and ]^rmanent; and many individuals may be qualified, by 
education and discipline, to promote, in their respective stations, the 
interest of the community. But this general order is the effect of skill and 
labour; and the complex machinery may be decayed by time or injured 
by violence. 3. Fortunately for Mankind, the more useful, or, at least, more 
necessary, arts can be performed without superior talents or national sub¬ 
ordination ; without the powers of one or the union of many. Each village, 
each family, each individual must always possess both ability and inclina¬ 
tion to perpetuate the use of fire^ and of metals; the propagation and ser¬ 
vice of domestic animals; the methods of hunting and fishing; the rudi¬ 
ments of navigation; the imperfect cultivation of com or other nutritive 
grain; and the simple practice of the mechanic trades. Private genius and 
public industry may be extirpated, but these hardy plants survive the 
tempest and strike an everlasting root into the most unfavourable soil. 
The splendid days of Augustus and Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of 
ignorance; and the Barbarians subverted the laws and palaces of Rome. 
But the scythe, the invention or emblem of Saturn,> still continued 
annually to mow the harvests of Italy; and the human feasts of the 
Laestrigons^ have never been renewed on the coast of Campania. 

‘Since the first discovery of the arcs, war, commerce, and religious zeal 
have diffused, among the savages of the Old and New World, those 
inestimable gifts: they have been successively propagated; they can never 

wandered along the shores of the Red Sea, can only be compared to the natives of New 
Holland {Dampitr't Voyages, vol. t, pp. Ai^-69). rancy, or perhaps Reason, may itill 
suppose an extreme and absolute lUte of Nature far below the level of these savages, 
who had acquired some arts and instruments.* 

> [in the original, >*]. ‘Sec the Icarrvcd and rational work of the President Goguet,Z}« 
I'Ortpne des L^, aet Arts, et des Seienees. He traces from facts or conjectures (tom. i, 
pp. 147-337, edit, tamo.) tiie first and most difficult steps of human invention.* 

> [»]. *It is certain, however strange, that many nations have been ignorant of the use 
of fire. Even the ingenious Datives of Otahelte, who are destitute of meuls, have not 
invented any earthen vessels capable of sustaining the action of fire and of communicat¬ 
ing the heat to the liquids which they contain.' 

1 [ 11 ], 'Plutarch, Quaestiottes Romanae, in tom. ti, p. 273. Mscrobiua, Satumalut, 
Book I, ch. viii, p. 152, edit. London. The arrival of Saturn (or his religious wonhip) 
in a ship may indicate that the savage coast of Lstium was first discovers and civilised 
by the rhoerucians.* 

'* ‘In ^be ninth and tenth books of the Odyssey, Homer has embellished the tsies 
of fesriul snd credulous sailors who transformed the cannibals of Italy and Sicily into 
monstrous giants.’ 
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be lost. We may therefore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion that every 
age of the World has increased, and still increases, the real wealth, the 
happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the Human Race.** 

In these concluding paragraphs Gibbon—prudently recollecting cer¬ 
tain considerations that had emerged from a celebrated controversy be¬ 
tween the respective champions of the Ancients and the Modems*—is 
at pains to refrain from drawing too optimistic a conclusion from the 
cumulativeness and coUcctivencss of Mankind’s progress in Technology. 
He readily admits that the wind of individual genius bloweth where it 
listeth ;3 and he goes so far as to concede that the corporate culture-pat¬ 
tern of a civilization may be precarious. He is content to follow Turgot^ 
in making for Technology the relatively modest claim that the humbler 
skills providing an agrarian society’s fundamental necessities of life ‘can 
never be lost’;* and twentieth-century Western sociologists and econo¬ 
mists would perhaps find little to quarrel with in this Gibbonian thesis. 
Yet a Western historian who had Uvcd to see the moral collapse of the 
Western Civilization in the twentieth century would hesitate to follow 
Gibbon in assuming it to be self-evident that a recrudescence of canni¬ 
balism in the Western World was quite so unlikely as a discontinuance 
of agriculture there; and, in agreeing that 'the imperfect cultivation of 
com or other nutritive grain and the simple practice of the mechanic 
trades’ are ‘hardy plants’ which ‘survive the tempest and strike an ever¬ 
lasting root into the most unfavourable soil’, a twentieth-century Wes¬ 
tern Christian would certainly not ‘acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion 
that every age of the World has increased, and still increases, ... the 

happiness,... and perhaps the virtue’, as well as 'the knowledge,_of 

the Human Race.’ Indeed, on the morrow of a Second World War that 
had laid Europe and Eastern Asia in ruins, a Western historian writing 
in A J>. 1952 might also be inclined to dispute even the proposition that 
‘the real wealth’ of Mankind was inevitably increased by the progress of 
a Technology that could be used just as effectively for destruction as for 
production. 

Gibbon’s unargued assumption that progress in Technology and pro- 

> ^*9' ‘The merit of diMovery ha* too often been stained with avarice, cruelty, and 
fanaucum; and the intercourse of nations has produced the communication of diimsse 
and prejudice. A singular exception is due to the virtue of our own times and country. 
Tbe five great voyans. successively undertaken by the command of his present Migesty, 
were inspired by the pure and generous love of Science and of Manxind. The same 
prince, adapting his benefactions to the different stages of Society, has founded a school 
of painting in his capital, and has introduced into the islands of the ^uth Sm the 
vegetabla and animals most useful to human life.' 

* Sec pp. 6a-73, xbove. > John iii. 8. 

* 'Lea arts m^oniquee n’ont jamais souffert la mime Iclipae que lei lettres et les 
acieoces spirulatives.'—Turgot, A. R. J.: 'Plan du Second Discours aur I'Histoire Uni- 
versdie doot I'Objet lora les Progrb de I'Esprit Humsin,' in (Euvrsr, nouvelle Idition, 
(Paris 1844, Guillaurnin, a vols.), vol. ii, p. 606. Compare ttmdm, 'Second Discoura sur 
lea Avantages que rEtablissemcnt du Chriitianisme a procures au Genre Humatn’, 
delivered at the Sorbonne on the tith September, 1750, ibid., voL ii, p. 608, citM 
already in this Study In III. iii. 159, n. 

* Among the h^her intellectual activitica, the same claim is made for mathematica 

alone by Gibbon in another context: ‘The mathematics are distinguished by a peculiar 
privileBe, that, in the course of ages, they may always advance and can never recede' 
(Tfu tht Deelhu and Fall of tht Roman Empire, chap. Iii, quoted on p. 701, 

above). 
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gress in morals must run neck and neck, as a matter of course, had been so 
effectively refuted by the experience of 170 more years of Western his¬ 
tory that it could not ihil to be evident to a Western historian, taking an 
observation in aj>. 195a, that progress in Technology, so far from being 
a guarantee of progress in virtue and happiness, was a challenge to it. 
Each time that Man increased the potency of his material tools, he was 
increasing the gravity of the mord consequences of his acts and was 
thereby raising the minimum standard of the goodness required of him 
if his growing power was not to turn to his destruction; and, while it was 
true mat, in so far as a human soul succeeded in meeting Technology’s 
spiritual challenge, technological progress might be credited with having 
b«en at least the bluid and unmtentio^ stimulus of this spiritual achieve¬ 
ment, it was also true, as we have observed, that each individual soul had 
to 6ght the same ever recurring spiritual battle for itself under a mount¬ 
ing pressure from a Technology whose collective and therefore cumula¬ 
tive progress was bearing ever harder on each individual human spirit. 
In the intolerably mechanized ‘Brave New World’ conjured into exis¬ 
tence by the Western Civilization in its post-Modem Age it was hard 
indeed for any hunutn soul to resist the temptation of becoming a fiend 
without succumbing to the opposite temptation of becoming a robot.* 
This was the Human Race’s predicament as twentieth-century Western 
eyes saw it, and from this observation no facilely pleasing conclusion 
could be drawn. 


I Se« pp. 563-77, tbove. 
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Table V. The Time-spans of the Growth-phases of the 
, Affiliated Civilizations 





Stan of Grouth- 




mate mmher 


DaU oj 

Date pf 

Ctertlfootibn 

Epiphany 

Breakdeim* 

of years) 

Western 

Medieval Western 

area a.d. 675 

post A.D. 1550^ 

87s at least 

City-State Cosmos 

area A.i>. 675 

A.D. 1378* 

700 ± 

Hellenic 

mca 112$ B.c. 

431 B.C. 

700 ± 

Indie 

area 1375 a.c. 

circa 725 B.C.* 

6so3b 

bar hlastcm m Japan 

A.D. S54» 

A.D. 1185 

631 

Babylonic 

Far Eastern in Chins 

ctraz X375 B.C. 

circa 1000 b.C.^ 

400± 

drta A.D. 475 

A.D. 878? 

400± 

Hindu . 

Orthodox Christian, 

ana a.d. 775 

A.D. 1175 

4®o± 

main body . 

area a.d. 675 

A.O. 977 

Sooi 

Yuc.« ; 

mca A.D. 900* 
area A.D. 1150** 

A.D. 1201* 1 

A.D. 145*"/ 

3«>o± 

^exic . 

Syriac . 

wta A.D. 900'^ 

circa A.O. 1I50'> 

250±3 

area 1125 B.C. 

cirea 937 B.C,‘* 

200± 

Iranic . 

area A.D. 1275 

A.D. isix” 

200± 

Arabic . 

ciVea A.D. 1275 

A.D. 15x6-17'* 
circa 034 B.C. 

200:h 

rSinic . 

exrea 825 B.c.*^ 

aoo±] 

Hittite . 

Orthodox Christian 

area 1375 B.C. 

circa laoo B.C. 

I7S± 

in Russia 

wea A.D. 989'* 

circa A.D. 1075 

IOO± 

Sinic 

cirea 750 a.c.** 

634 B.C. 

xoo± 

Mexic . 

cirea A.D. 1150“ 

cirea A.O. 1150 

zero 


* See IV. iv. 56-114, and Table I in vol. vi, p. 327, reprinted as Table I in 
vol. vii, p. 769. 

* The only statement that could be made with assurance in A.D. 1952 regard¬ 
ing the phase in which the Western Society was living at that date was that, so 
for, it had not entered into a universal state; and, if it is legitimate to infer from 
the uniformity of the pattern of the disint^ratton-process that a broken-down 
civilization would be unlikely to arrive at a universal state without having pre¬ 
viously passed through a Tune of Troubles with the standard Time-span of 
some four centuries, it would seem to follow that, if the Western Civilization had 
broken down (which was stiU an open question), this catastrophe could not have 
overtaken it eatlier—at the earliest—t)^ about half-way through the sixteenth 
century. 

* The date of the outbreak of the Veneto*Genoese War of Chioggia, which 
was the countereart, in the history of the Medieval Western d^-state cosmos, 
of the Atheno-Peloponnedan War that broke out in 431 b.C. ui the Hellenic 
Worid. 

* This date is an inference from the date of the establishment of an Indie 
universd state by Chandragupta Maurya in 322 b.c. 

* This is the date of the introduction of the Mahlyina into Japan from Korea 
(s« Murdoch, J.: History ojJapan, vol. i (London 1910, Kcgan Paul), p. iii). 
Literacy in the Sinic characters and classics is record^ to have been introduced 
into Japan from Korea as early as a.o. 404 (see ibid., p. ^). If this record is 
correct, and if this cultural event, rather than the introduction of the Mahiyina, 
were to be taken as tnatking the planting of an offshoot of the Far Eastern culture 
in Japan, then the growth-phase of Japanese history—running, as it then would 
run, to 781 years—-would be the longest of any in our list except the Western 
Civilisation's. 
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^ The approximate date of the flood-tide of the influx of Aramaean and Chat- 
daean Nomad barbariana from the North Arabian Steppe into both Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia. The Babylonic Civilixation was brou^t to ruin by the 
militarism to which the Assyrians succumbed as the price of their arduous vic¬ 
tory over the Aramaean invaders (see 11 . iL 133-5). 

f The date of the sack of KhinfQ (see IV. iv. 87). 

* Following Spinden’s chronology, which dates the end of 'the First Empire* 
of the Mayas area A.D. 600 (see 1 .1. tzs, nn. 3 and 4). 

* Following ^indea’s and Gann’s chronology (see I. L 124, n. a). 

Following Thompson’s chronology fsee I. i. tas, n. 3^. 

» Following Thompson’s chronology (see I. i. 124, n. a). 

** Following Spinden’s chronology. 

** This date is an inference from the fact that the Aztecs were on the eve of 
establishii^ a universal state in Central America when the Spaniards arrived on 
the scene in A.D. 1519. 

** The approximate date of the death of Solomon (see IV. iv, 68). 

The date of the Shl’i revolt against the Ottoman Power in Anatolia. 

The date of the Ottoman conquest of the dominiorts of the Egyptian Mam- 
lOks. 

’’ Following the standard Sinic chronology, which dates the overthrow of the 
Shaira Power by Wu Wang in itzz d.c. 

** The date of the conversion of Russia to Orthodox Christianity. 

'* Following the chronology of the Bamboo Books, which dates the overthrow 
of the Shang Power by Wu Wang in 1050 B.c. 

Following Thompson’s chronology, which dates the end of 'the First 
Empire’ of the Mayas in the first half of the ninth century of the Christian Era 
(see 1. L las, n. 3). 
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